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PREFACE 


IN AN ESSAY entitled “Translating Literature into Life” Arnold Ben¬ 
nett once wrote about a man who purchased an elaborate manual of carpentry, 
studied it diligently day after day, but never built anything. In short, there 
was no connection between the man’s reading experiences and his daily life. 

People in Literature, Revised Edition, aims to make this connection by 
bringing to the high school reader an awareness that literature is about life, 
that it is a part of life. It aims, also, to influence the reader to become in¬ 
creasingly matiu-e in his attitudes and behavior. It does this by presenting lit¬ 
erature as a record of human experience. The people in the stories, poems, 
articles, and plays have problems, feelings, and aspirations which the young 
reader can understand. He can apply them to himself because he has some 
of these same problems, feelings, and aspirations. Purposefully taught and 
thoughtfully read, the selections in this book wall promote the growth of the 
high school student as an individual and as a citizen of his community. 

For such growth to take place, the student needs literary experiences 
that build upon his own. Otherwise his contact with literature is an artificial 
thing, something for him to endure for one period a day and to avoid during 
the rest of his conscious moments. 

To give purpose and direction to this growth, the selections have been 
arranged in units related to themes that have importance for the young reader. 
The first unit stimulates interest with experiences of youth. It culminates with 
a series of episodes from one of the most perceptive studies of growth to 
maturity ever written — The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, a modern 
classic. Succeeding units reach out beyond the young person himself to his 
home and family, to people in other countries, and to civilizations which once 
flourished and then declined. " Roads to Success,” “ The March of Freedom,” 
and The Growth of the Mind ” oflFer inspirational examples from the lives of 
people who have influenced the progress of civilization; they also provide op¬ 
portunities for reflection about what constitutes freedom, success, or a liberally 
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educated mind. The final unit invites the reader to look forward to the kind 
of future which awaits him. 

The numerous sections headed “ Finding the Author’s Meaning ” and “ In¬ 
terpreting Behavior” serve as guides in extracting ideas from the reading. 
The “ Applying an Idea ” and “ Expanding an Idea ” studies offer further help 
in relating these ideas directly or indirectly to the reader’s own experience. 

What has been said so far indicates the strong emphasis upon human val¬ 
ues. In any course so organized there is a danger that literature as literature 
may be forgotten. No thoughtful teacher of English can accept a drift in school 
affairs that would make English the handmaiden of the social studies. To 
counter such a trend, People in Literature, Revised Edition, has retained and 
strengthened its program for the appreciation of literature as an art — a pro¬ 
gram which teachers have praised in the original edition. Introductions are 
provided to the reading of short stories, biography, drama, and poetry. These 
form the basis for exercises in appreciation under such headings as “ Watching 
the Poet at Work ” and “ Watching the Playwright at Work.” 

Vocabulary development is provided for in a number of ways. The exten¬ 
sive use of footnotes puts the most difficult or special-context words at the 
bottom of each page for the reader’s convenience. Words of borderline diffi¬ 
culty are included in a glossary, new to this edition. The various “ Word Mas¬ 
tery ” sections include stiidies of derivations, figures of speech, idiom, and the 
use of contextual clues to determine meanings. 

People in Literature, Revised Edition, is a book designed for the develop¬ 
ment of individual, social, and literary values. It is a book for study. How¬ 
ever, it is meant to be more: It is a text that students will enjoy, for a course 
in literature which is studied without interest and enthusiasm can lead, at 
best, only to the acquisition of factual information. It will not lead to the subtle 
kinds of appreciation which will carr)' over into the student’s leisure reading. 
The ultimate test of a good literature course should not be what the student 
“ knows ” on the final examination but what kinds of inner growth he has 
experienced and what his attitudes toward good reading are. These criteria 
helped to determine the selection of materials for the original edition of this 
book; the same criteria have infiuenced the choice of new material for the 
Revised Edition. The result, it is hoped, will be that the student will not 
merely be reading a “ manual of carpentry,” as Arnold Bennett said, but will 
actually be “ translating literature into life.” 
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YOUTH 


IT WAS once the fashion for older people to shake their heads and sigh 
for the “ carefree days of youth.” Modem adults with superior information and 
sounder memories know better. Make no mistake about it: when an older 
person speaks enviously of the “ happy-go-lucky ” days of youth, he betrays 
himself. Either he is seeking escape from present problems or he failed to 
face the problems of his own youth. At any age, it is easier to run away than 
to stand and face realities. 

No one will deny that the young have more time for pleasure and fewer 
responsibilities than the middle-aged. But it is a reckless and thoughtless per¬ 
son who would say that youth is a carefree time. For one thing, it is a time 
when social and physical adjustment must be made. It is a time during which 
a dependent becomes a person. It is a time of revolt; indeed, the very word 
adolescence has come in part to mean revolt. It is in this time of life that 
everyone insists to some degree upon being treated as a person, as an individual. 

Youth is a time for major decisions. It is the period in which one decides 
what sort of person he is going to be. This means vastly more than deciding 
whether to be a fireman or a doctor; it means deciding what personality and 
character to aim for. Vocational choices may be delayed for many years, but the 
person who puts off selecting the personality and character he wants for him¬ 
self is likely to become an aimless, disorganized adult. Of drifters such as these 
the world is all too full. Self-discipline is too much for them. They would rather 
hide than decide; they let others choose for them; they let life happen to them. 
In the end, they are the most badly hurt; they are the victims of circumstance. 

What, then, are these serious questions that youth must face? What does 
it mean to decide the sort of person one will be? Is it deciding to be honest, 
loyal, law-abiding? Yes, to some extent. Is it deciding to be generous, friendly, 
sympathetic? Yes, to a greater extent. More basically, youth is a time for de¬ 
ciding whether to let life happen or to do something about it. It is a time for 
deciding whether to take part in the world or to stand aside and let good or 
evil take its own course. It is a time for deciding whether to develop ones own 
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resources for pleasure or to depend upon others for entertainment, in short, 
it is a question either of developing all ones talents and capacities or of being 
a dependent forever. 

These decisions are serious and may not be approached in a carefree and 
happy-go-lucky manner. Everyone must decide for himself, but this does not 
mean there is no guide or help from the outside. Everyone, in self-pity, would 
like to believe that his own problems are unique, that they never occurred be¬ 
fore. If this were true, it would be tragic to be alive. But the experience of 
others can be drawn upon. It is simply a matter of gaining access to this ex¬ 
perience. There is no easier, friendlier access than through literature. 

In the readings that follow, the experiences of other young people are 
presented thoughtfully and sympathetically. 
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I GOT A NAME 

BY ZACHARY GOLD 

What bothered Itzie in tihe following 
story was that the older, bigger boys would 
not take him seriously. It is always hard 
for the smallest boy in the nei^borhood to 
make a place for himself, but Itzie com¬ 
plicated his problem by the way he acted. 
How he finally won his place is a surprising 
story told by Itzie's older brother, Frank. 

MY BROTHER, Itzie, is a midget. 
Maybe not a midget exactly, but he’s so 
small it counts for the same thing. E>'ery 
time anybody looks at him he throws his 
shoulders back and his chest out like he’s 
going to blow up right through his skin. 
Even that doesn’t help any. 

But is that my fault? Did I make liim 
that way? 

Try to tell Itzie that. 

He won’t even listen. I never saw a kid 
who has less use for ears. You’d think he’d 
listen some of the time. But no, not Itzie. 
Itzie always has to be right; Itzie always 
has to be talking. He’s a regular Lippy 
Leo. Then he calls me a sorehead if I tell 
him to shut up; he thinks I’m picking on 
him. I should pick on midgets! 

That’s some place, that Flatbush.^ A 

* Flatbush: a district in Brooklyn, one of the 
boroughs of New York City, where Itzie and Frank 
live. 


guy not only has to put up with the 
Dodgers,® he’s got to have a kid like Itzie 
around his neck all the time. The kid says 
it’s my fault everybody calls him Itzie. I 
did it; I always ride him, he says. I’m the 
guy that made him small. Like I tried to 
tell Ma, it was Henny Prokesch who first 
called him Itzie. Henny said he was just 
an itsie-bitsie guy. Is that my fault? Can 
I go around telling people what to say? 

God forbid I should happen to call him 
Itzie in the house. He begins screaming 
like the ceiling fell down on him. He be¬ 
gins calling me names I wouldn’t take 
from anybody. 

So does Ma tell him to keep his mouth 
shut? No. Ma tells me to call him Alfred. 
The whole world calls him Itzie; I should 
be an exception and call him Alfred. No¬ 
body even knows his name is Alfred. 

“ Does he call you anything but 
Frankie?” Ma says. 

“You heard him,” I say. “You heard 
what he called me.” 

“ Don’t change the subject,” Ma says. 
“ Your name is Frank and his is Alfred. 
You remember that.” 

So 1 began to call him Alfie in the 
house, and was that good enough? It had 
to be Alfred. I had to be careful, yet, how 
I said it. I had to be careful of the em¬ 
phasis. I had to say it just right. Some kid. 

* The Dodgers: the Brooklyn baseball team of 
the National League. Frank is evidently a base- 
ball fan. 


**I Got Name,” by Zachaty Gold. Repanted by pennissioa of A. C. Maiple, tbe autbor'i asenb 
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He’s half cracked, that’s what he is. 
The kid s a little nuts. I never saw any¬ 
body, day in, day out, get out of bed on 
the wrong side like Itzie. 

Every time you look at him, he’s mad. 
Say something about the way he plays 
ball, and bang! — he’s sore. Say some¬ 
thing about his brain or his size, and right 
away he’s blowing steam like an engine. 
The whole world has brothers, but I have 
to get a nut like Itzie. 

In the winter it isn’t so bad because 
there’s school then, but in the summer 
he’s always hanging around. 

“ Why don’t you leave him home? ” the 
fellows say to me. “Why don’t you tell 
hun to go away? ” 

I should try to tell Itzie anything! For 
that matter, anybody should try. It gets 
you a swift nothing. 

During the summer, punchball is the 
big game. In the fall, it’s roller-skate 
hockey and maybe tickets and maybe 
checkers; and in the winter, it’s sledding; 
and in the spring, it’s immies and one-a- 
cat and a litie baseball.' But in the smn- 
mer, it’s mostly punchball. 

You can play punchball any place on 
the street. You play one sewer for home 
and the next sewer down the block for 
second; then halfway in between, on each 
side of the gutter, you lay out first and 
third and you got a field. Then all you 
have to do is punch the ball out and play 
like baseball. 

For a regular baseball game, you need 
too much. First you got to find an empty 
lot, then you need bats and gloves and 
special balls. Who wants all that trouble? 
So most of the time in the summer we 
play punchball. 

We got enough kids on the block for 
a couple of teams, and we have sort of a 
league between the two teams. I’m not 
saying that I’m the guy that did it, but 
for the last three summers I’ve been on 


the team that won. This summer, maybe 
because of that, they picked me for cap¬ 
tain of one of the teams, and when it 
came to choosing sides, it was me against 
Henny Prokesch. 

So we chose and I got first pick. Nat¬ 
urally, because this wasn’t something just 
for me, I tried to get the best guys. I mean 
it wasn’t something where a fellow could 
play favorites. The first thing I had to 
look out for was that I get me a good 
team. I even picked Joey Lune, and I 
hate Joey. But he’s the classiest first base- 
man on the block and he hits a mean ball. 
So I wasn’t just trying to keep Itzie out; 
I wanted him to get a game, but I had to 
pick the best guys first, didn’t I? 

It ended up with me having six guys 
and Henny having six guys and Itzie 
standing there on the curb waiting to be 
picked. 

“Don’t I get a game?” Itzie said. 
“ What’s die matter — am I an orphan? ” 

“ I got my team,” Henny said. 

“ That’s fair, huh? ” Itzie yelled. 
“ That’s fair! You radishes; you red and 
yellow radishes! ” 

“ What are you getting sore about? ” 1 
said. “ Take it easy.” 

“ Sure. Sure. Take it easy. Every chump 
on the block gets a game, but I’m left 
out.” 

“You can warm up with the guys,” 
Henny said. “ You can do that, Itzie.” 

“ I got a name,” the kid said. “ You call 
me Al.” 

He was getting sore. In another minute 
he would have been swinging at some¬ 
body. 

“ Listen,” I said, “ you’ll play.” 

“ Yeah? ” Itzie said. “ How? You show 
me how.” 

“ Look. It’s summer now and some of 
the kids’ll be going away to the country 
a while, and some days they’ll be going 
to the beach. Or maybe they’ll get sick. 
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You know how it is. Therell always be 
room for you. You’ll always get a game.” 

“ How about today? ” 

“ Well, maybe not today,” I said. 

"That’s some system,” Itzie said. “I 
got to pray somebody breaks a leg.” ' 

But he knew what I meant and I saw 
him cooling off, so I knew it was all right. 
You got to think fast with that kid around. 

And sure enough, that’s how it was. 
Itzie played nearly every game. In fact, 
he went out and bought a special high- 
bouncer ball for us to use. He used to 
bring the ball with him every time we 
played. We always used Itzie’s ball. He 
was the official ball bringer. 

One day one of my guys didn’t show up 
and Itzie played on my side. It was one 
tight game, believe me. Before we could 
say go, the other guys had plunked in 
three runs, and when we got up we just 
couldn’t do anything. 

We held them all right after that, but 
we couldn’t do a thing in our half of the 
inning. We were popping up flies to the 
outfield and all our grotmders were going 
smack into the hands of the infielders. 
We just couldn’t do anything. 

Then in the last inning Joey Lune got 
up and clouted a triple off McGrady’s 
stoop, way down the block. It would have 
been a home run, only the outfielder 
made a lucky heave and Joey had to hold 
it up at third. 

We sacrificed him in, but that left us 
with two runs to tie and three to win. 
Then, aU of a sudden, we began to hit. 
For the next four guys, three of them got 
on base and one popped out So it was 
two out and the winning run on first and 
Itde up. My heart nearly dropped out be¬ 
cause, between you and me, Itzie’s not 
exactly a hitter. He can place a ball all 
right, but he has no power. 

Itzie took his time and smacked a 
grounder down between second and 


third, and right away I saw it was good. 
Then, like it always happens, there was 
a break in the game and Henny himself 
made a wild throw to the plate and three 
runs scored because the ball got lost in 
the hedges around the Elliot lawn. 

Itzie got a clean single, all right, but 
the three runs were breaks. We deserved 
one, but not three. But that’s how it goes, 
and I was so happy I nearly kissed the 
kid. 

“ Itzie,” I said, “ you’re a wonder. That 
was some smack.” 

“ Thanks,” he said. 

" You were right there in the clutch.” 

“ I smacked it and prayed.” 

“ It takes more than praying, and you 
got it,” I said. 

Even Henny said that when he saw 
Itzie’s grounder going through the hole 
he knew it was all over and he got rattled. 
“ Once I saw that ball traveling,” he said, 
“ I kissed the game good-by.” 

He was right in there with us, the kid 
was. And talking his head off. But it was 
all right. Sometimes you don’t mind; it’s 
all in how things are. Sometimes it sounds 
fresh and sometimes it doesn’t. With 
that game under my belt, it sounded like 
music. 

It was hot sitting on the stoop, and my 
mouth felt sticky and dry. I saw Henny 
giving me the wink and pointing to the 
comer. We could go around the block 
and get a soda or something. Henny could 
live on that stuff; I never saw a guy drink 
soda like Henny. 

“It was lucky,” Itzie was saying. “I 
just happened to see the hole and put it 
there. That’s all. It was lucky.” 

“ You and Camilli,” ® one of the guys 
said. 

I got up and walked over to Henny. 

’ Boiph Lewis Camilli: first baseman with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers at the time this story was 
written. 
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“ How about a soda? ” Henny said. 
“O.K." 

“ We could stop in at Mahoney s and 
stick around a while. It s early yet.” 

“ Sure,” I said. 

Mahoney’s was a pool parlor next to 
the candy store. He wouldn’t let us play, 
but he let us stand around and watch. He 
always got the baseball scores first too. 
He had a regular board up in the place, 
and every inning they’d chalk the scores 
in. 

“ Where you going, Frankie? ” the kid 
said when he saw me walking away. 

“ just around,” I said. 

He got up. 

“ Where you think you’re going? ” I 
said. 

“With you.” 

That’s it all the time. You’re nice to the 
kid and right away he thinks he’s your 
shadow. Give him a finger and he wants 
a hand. Sure, I should let him come along 
and take him with me to Mahoney’s. I 
can’t blow my nose without having him 
around. Next thing I’d know he’d go blah- 
blah-blah to Mom about Mahoney’s and 
I’d get Hail Columbia. 

That kid just doesn’t know when he’s 
had enough. 

“ Not with me, you ain’t going,” I said. 

You should have seen him. Like I 
kicked him or something. Everything I 
do, I got to worry about him. 

“What do you mean, I ain’t going?” 
he said. “ Everybody’s going.” 

“ Not you,” I said. 

Right away he got mad. Right away 
King Itzie was in a temper. “ The side¬ 
walk’s free. You ain’t got a lease on the 
sidewalk. I can go where I want, can’t I? ” 

“ Not with me,” I said. 

“I’m going.” 

“ Go on home, peewee.” 

For a minute I bought he was going to 
fight or argue some more. But he just 


stood there looking like I took his last 
nickel. “You’re some brother,” he said. 
“ You’re some lousy brother.” 

Then he turned and ran the other way 
down the block. 

I had a plain chocolate at the candy 
store and we stayed a while kidding 
around. Then when we figured it would 
be around the sixth inning at Ebbets 
Field, we went over to Mahoney’s. 

Sure enough, it was the sixth and the 
Dodgers weren’t anywheres close 
enough. Those Dodgers! Some day I’ll 
move to the Bronx,* so I can root for a 
good team for a change. But not till next 
year anyway. Next year the Dodgers’ll 
put the pressure on, and then watch us. 

We stuck around Mahoney’s, watching 
the boys shoot pool. The things some of 
those guys can do! It’s like a free educa¬ 
tion down at Mahoney’s. 

The Dodgers scored in the seventh, but 
it didn’t help any. In the other half of the 
inning the other guys scored twice. I get 
good and sick and tired of those Dodgers 
sometimes. 

I could see the game was as good as 
over, so I gave Henny the high sign and 
we got out. It was dark in the street and 
it must have been pretty late. Those 
Dodgers! They can’t even play fast. 

There was no one out. That Flatbush 
is one dead place; if it wasn’t for us fel¬ 
lows they’d pull the sidewalks in after 
seven o’clock. 

I trotted down the block and all the 
way home. I was pufiSng when I got to 
the door. I got upstairs and headed for 
the bathroom to wash up. I knew Ma 
would be sore because I was so late. I 
thought if I could get into the bathroom, 
maybe Ma would cool off by the time I 
got out. But Ma heard me and she came 

* The Bronx: another boroui^ of New York 
City, and the htnne of the New York Yankeea, a 
team in the American League. 
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walking out of the bedroom. “ Is Alfred 
with you? ” she said. 

“ With me? He ain’t been with me since 
this afternoon.” 

“ Hasn’t,” Ma said. 

“ Anyway, I don’t know where he is.” 

“Didn’t he play with you this after¬ 
noon? ” 

“ Sure. Sure,” I said. 

“ Where did you go after the game? ” 

“ Oh, just around,” 

“ And what about Alfred^ ” 

“ How should I know, Ma? Tell me, 
how should I know? ” 

“That’s queer,” Ma said. “He didn’t 
come upstairs.” 

That was a break. She was thinking so 
much about Itzie she didn’t even bawl 
me out. I ducked into the bathroom and 
took my time washing. 

When I got out. Pa was home, and still 
no Itzie. 

“ I’m worried about Alfred,” Ma said. 
“ He should have been home long ago.” 

“Did anything happen?” Pa said to 
me. 

“ Happen? ” I said. “ Why should any¬ 
thing happen?” 

“ Did he get hurt? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I can’t understand it,” Pa said. 

I went into the parlor and switched on 
the radio. I caught the tail end of the 
broadcast and sure enough, just as I fig¬ 
ured, the Dodgers lost. Everybody in 
New York won —the Yanks, even the 
Giants — everybody but the Dodgers. I 
never saw a team like that. 

Right after some music came on, some¬ 
thing soft with violins, and it was noth¬ 
ing extra-special, so I went back to the 
kitchen to see if Pa brought home the 
paper. 

Ma was on the telephone. “Is Alfred 
over there? ” she was saying. ..." Has 
he been over at all today? ” 


I picked up the paper and headed back 
to the parlor. That kid causes more trou¬ 
ble! And I was getting hungrier by the 
minute. 

I read through the whole paper; I read 
the jokes and I read the sports section 
and l even looked at the pictures on the 
front page. There wasn’t anything else to 
read, and still the kid wasn’t home. Some 
kid. 

Ma was worried. “Where could h© 
be? ” she said. 

“ Could he have gone to the movies? ” 
Pa said. 

“ He didn’t have any money. I’m sure 
he didn’t have any money.” 

“Have you any idea where he might 
be? ” Pa said to me. 

“ I don’t know,” I said. “ I can go ou! 
and look. Maybe he’s just hanging around 
somewheres.” 

“ All right,” Pa said. “ Go out and look. 
But come back in a half hour. Don’t 
stay out any longer. Do you under¬ 
stand? ” 

“ Sure,” I said. “ Half hour.” 

I climbed into a sweater and went out. 
Ma looked awfully worried. 

I walked up and down the block twice. 
He wasn’t anywheres around. I even 
looked in the alleys. Who knows where 
a crazy kid like that could be? I tried near 
the schoolyard around the comer. Some¬ 
times a gang of kids hangs out near the 
school at night. Why anyone should want 
to go near the place in vacation, I don’t 
know; but they do anyway. Itzie wasn’t 
there. 

There was no place else to look, so 1 
started home again. I came into our block 
and right there ahead of me I could see 
the kid walking. He must have come 
down from the Parkway. He hadn’t 
passed me and there was no other place 
he could have come from. 

1 trotted and caught up with him. 
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“ Where you been? ” I said. “ Where the 
devil you been? ” 

He didn’t answer me; he just kept 
walking. 

“You dopey nut,” I said. “Ma’s wor¬ 
ried sick. Whiere you been? ” 

Go talk to a wall. I could have socked 
him. He didn’t say anything, not a word. 
He wouldn’t even look at me. Worrying 
Ma like that and then marching up like 
he was King Kong or something. He de¬ 
served a sock. He deserved a good slam¬ 
ming. 

“ Well? ” I said. “ You talking? Or do 
I have to give you a smack? ” 

He began to run. I chased after him, 
but go catch a raindrop. He got to the 
house before I did and slammed the door 
in my face. By the time I got upstairs he 
was in the bedroom. Pa was sitting at 
the kitchen table and Ma was inside 
with Itzie. 

“ Where were you? ” I heard Ma say. 

“ Just out.” 

“ WHiat happened? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Something happened,” Ma said. 
“What?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Tell me. I promise I won’t be angry.” 

“ Nothing happened.” 

“ Do you want me to tell your father to 
come in? Would you like that?” 

“ I don’t care. I don’t care. I don’t care.” 

Then I heard something like he was 
crying. That kid. What happened to him? 

Ma came out and sat down at the table. 
“ Let’s eat,” she said. Pa was looking at 
her, but she didn’t say a word more. 

That was some meal. We sat there like 
a bunch of dummies, nobody saying any¬ 
thing, just on account of a snotty kid. 

After supper I did some reading and 
then sat around listening to the radio. 
Itzie didn’t come out once. He didn’t even 
come out for something to eat. He just 


stayed in the bedroom. At eleven o’clock 
I called it a night and went in to undress. 

Itzie was already in bed. He looked like 
he was asleep, but he wasn’t. I could tell. 
“ Itzie,” I said. “ Itzie.” 

He wouldn’t answer. 

I got undressed and dimbed into bed. 
I tried again. 

“Hey, A1-” 

I should bat my head against a stone 
wall. I went to sleep. 

I don’t know what woke me. I can 
sleep even if a bunch of elephants comes 
stamping into the room. But that night 
something woke me up and I opened my 
eyes and I saw Pa sitting on Itzie’s bed, 
talking to him. 

I didn’t let on I was awake. I didn’t 
say anything. I kept my eyes closed, but 
1 could hear them talking. 

“ Nothing,” Itzie said. 

“ What happened after the game? ” Pa 
said. 

“ We just sat around. That’s all.” 

“Did you do something wrong? Did 
you make an error? ” 

“ No. Gee, I was good. I was real good.” 
“ What happened then? ” 

“Nothing. Honest.” 

“ Did Frankie say something to you? ” 
“ Frankie didn’t do anything.” 

“ Where did Frankie go after the 
game? ” 

“ He went away somewheres with 
Henny. I don’t know.” 

“ Didn’t you go along? ” 

“No.” 

“ What about the rest of the fellows? ’* 
“ They all went,” 

“ Why didn’t you go? ” 

“I don’t know. I just felt like sitting 
around.” 

“ Did Frankie tell you not to go? ” 
Itzie didn’t say anything. 

“Is that what happened?” Pa said. 
“ Did Frankie say something to you? ” 
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He wouldn’t answer. He didn’t say a 
word. 

“I’ll talk to Frankie tomorrow,” Pa 
said. 

I just laid there thinking. I get blamed 
for everything. It was my fault. Pa 
thought I was to blame. That Itziel Of 
all the people in the world, I get a kid 
like Itzie for a brother. He was poison, 
that’s what he was. Every time anything 
happened, I got blamed. If it was going to 
be that way, let him keep away from me; 
let him stop hanging around. I’d show 
him, all right; he’d see. 

In the morning I waited until Pa was 
gone before I got out of bed. Then I 
dressed and ate breakfast and got out 
into the street. All the guys were there 
waiting for the punchball game. Itzie was 
over by the house, banging the high- 
bouncer against the stoop. 

Like the other day, one of my guys was 
missing. We got up in two teams and I 
saw Itzie coming over. He stood near the 
outside of the circle. 

“ All right,” I said good and loud, “ we’ll 
play you one man short.” 

“ What about me? ” Itzie said. “ Don’t 
I get a game? ” 

That’s what I was waiting for. “ What 
about you? ” I said. “ You’re no regular.” 

“It’s all right with the other guys,” 
Itzie said. “ They say it’s O.K.” 

“ Go on home,” I said. “ Go away.” 

“ I’m playing,” Itzie said. 

“I said no.” 

“ Don’t tell me what to do.” 

“ I’m telling you you’re not playing.” 

“You can’t stop me. You’re one man 
short and I’m playing. You said so your¬ 
self.” 

Sure, I said so once. So any time any¬ 
thing happens, I get blamed. I should al¬ 
ways take the rap for him. Not me. Let 
him take care of himself for a diange. 

“ We don’t need anybody else,” I said. 
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“ Throw the ball over here and keep score 
if you want to do something.” 

“Yeah?” he said. “Yeah?” 

“ Yeah,” I said. “ Throw the ball over.’* 

“ Either I play or no ball,” Itzie said. 

“ Listen to him. Listen to the shrimp. 
Should I come over and take it away? ” 

“You got to catch me first, big flat 
feet.” 

“ Throw it over before I get sore.” 

“I play.” 

“ I told you no." 

“ No ball then.” 

“ Throw it over.” 

“ Yah! Come and get it.” 

Itzie was dancing in the street, hopping 
up and down. I stepped in to him. He 
danced back. I grabbed, but he was like 
oil. He was off in a second and I chased 
him. 

He ran around cars and dodged up al¬ 
leys and across lawns. I nearly got him a 
couple of times, but he was too shifty and 
quick. I couldn’t get close enough to him. 

Then he ran up to the stoop of our 
house and stood on the top step with his 
back against the door. “ Balloon belly! ” 
he yelled. “ Come on, balloon belly, come 
and catch me! ” 

I was standing in the middle of the 
gutter, good and sore. The little wise 
guy! 

“ I’ll go and get another ball,” Henny 
said. 

“ Well play with that one,” I said. 

Then I told the fellows to surround the 
stoop and, when I gave the word, to close 
in. I was through playing games with 
him. 

I started toward the steps. Itzie had a 
rock in his hand. He hefted it and yelled: 
“ I’ll bean the first guy that comes near 
me! ” 

You should have seen his face. It was 
like a sheet. 

“ Throw the ball over,” I said. 
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“ I swear III bean youl ” Itzie yelled. 

" Give me that ball.” 

I kept walking in, and when I got to 
the steps Itzie p^led his arm back and 1 
saw the rock coming at me. 1 tried to 
duck, but it was too late. I felt like my 
head was split open. I was down on the 
sidewalk holding my face. There was 
blood all over my hands. Itzie was stand¬ 
ing on the steps; he looked scared. Sud¬ 
denly he threw the ball at me. It bounced 
in the gutter and rolled away. 

I tried to get up, but I couldn’t. I heard 
Henny yeU once, and then I didn't hear 
anything at all. 

The doctor took three stitches in my 
face and I thought my cheek was going 
to fall ofiF. Ma kept me in bed, but I felt 
all right. 

When Pa came home Itzie got it hot 
and heavy. That kid sure had it coming 
to him. 

But when I was in bed, I got to think¬ 
ing. Can you imagine the shrimp doing 
that to me — heaving a, ipck? It’s like that 
with the kids on the block. Sometimes 
you’ll stick your chest right up against 
somebody and say, “ Go ahead, do some¬ 
thing! ” and hell say, “ Go ahead, you do 
something, I dare you! ” 

And you’ll stand there and talk, but it 
takes an awful lot before youll start 
swinging. It takes a lot of nerve to heave 
a rock; a fellow has to feel pretty bad 
before hell do anything like that. 

Even Ma was down hard on Itzie She 
brought him into the room. “ Tell Frank 
you’re sorry,” she said. 

“ Aw, Ma — ” I said. 

“ Go ahead,” she said to Itzie. 

The kid stood there a minute. “ I didn’t 
mean to hurt him,” he said. “ But I’m not 
sorry. He asked for it, that’s what he did. 
He’s some brother.” 

Can you imagine that? Bight after Fa 
got through with him too. You have to 


beat that kid’s brains out before he leam.s 
anything. Some guy. 

“ Alfred — ” Ma said. 

“ I won’t. I won’t.” 

“All right,” Ma said. “No more ball 
playing for you. You stay in the house 
every day for a week. You learn how to 
behave before you go out to play again. 
Throwing rocks! And at your own 
brother.” 

The kid didn’t say a word. 

In the morning Ma made pancakes for 
breakfast and she kept piling them on my 
plate until I thought I’d bust. The kid 
didn’t even seem hungry. 

It was a real swell day; not too hot, not 
too cold. Ma didn’t say, but I could see 
she was waiting for Itzie to say some¬ 
thing. But no, not Itzie; that kid hasn’t 
got any sense. He gets me sore. 

So, for Ma’s sake, because I could see 
she was feeling pretty bad, I said: “It 
was an accident. Mom. He didn’t mean 
it. You let him go out, and if he does any¬ 
thing wrong Ill ship him right back up¬ 
stairs.” 

Ma looked at Itzie and she looked at 
me, and finally she said, “ Well — But re¬ 
member, Alfred, whatever Frank says 
goes.” 

We went downstairs together and 
you’d think he’d say thanks or something 
to me. Not that kid. I’m not asking any 
favors, but he could do a little thing like 
that. 

The whole gang was outside on the 
stoop. I could see the way they were look¬ 
ing at Itzie. They were a little scared of 
him. All of a sudden, he was different. 
Some of them didn’t even see the band¬ 
age on my cheek. 

“ Hiya, Frankie,” Henny said. “ How’s 
the face? ” 

“Just a couple of stitches,” I said- 
“ Nothing.” 

“ Hiya, Itzie,” Henny said. 
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Go ask me why I did it. When bigger 
dopes are born, they won’t have anything 
on me. 

"He’s got a name,” I said to Henny. 
“Call him Al.” 

Here I’ve been calling him Itzie as long 
as I can remember; out of nowhere I be¬ 
come a big-hearted Joe. 

"Hey, Al,” I called, “come on, walk 
me down and we'll take a look at yester¬ 
day’s scores in Mahoney’s.” 

That was me talking. When I go crazy, 
I go the whole hog, all right. 

You should have seen die kid. 

About halfway down the block, I said: 
“ What do you think of the Dodgers for 
next year, Al? ” 

“Look, Frankie,” the kid said. “Call 
me Itzie, will you? ” 

Go figure it out 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

The following questions will help you fig¬ 
ure out the mystery of Itzie’s behavior: 

1. Why did Alfred go into a tantrum 
when Frankie called him Itzie (page 3)? 

2. What explains the fact that “day in, 
day out, [he] get[s] out of bed on the wrong 


THE READING OF 

For most high school readers a 
good short story is reading at its best. It 
doesn’t take long. It is usually not diflB- 
cult to understand. Usually something 
happens in a story, and the action carries 
the reader’s attention. He need not drive 
his mind to it as he sometimes does with 
other lands of reading. Yet this apparent 
ease with which a story is read is mis¬ 
leading. 

To a small child a piece of cake is only 


side” (page 4); that “every time you look 
at him he’s mad” (page 4)? Are the rea¬ 
sons quite as mysterious as Frankie makes 
out? 

3. Interpret Alfred’s quickly “ cooling off,” 
his bringing a special high-bouncer for the 
team tb use (page 5), when he was told 
he could fill in at punchball. What do these 
facts show about him? 

4. What did Frankie mean when he said 
(about Alfred s talking his head off just after 
smacking a grounder), “ With that game un¬ 
der my belt, it sounded like music” (page 
5)? On what did Frankie’s being nice to 
his small brother seem to depend? 

5. Why didn’t Itzie come home for din¬ 
ner on time? Where had he been? 

6. Why was he so stubborn about telling 
anyone where he had been? Did he have a 
good motive or a poor one? 

7. Is there anything to be said in Alfred’s 
defense when he threw the rock at Frankie? 
Did Frankie bear any responsibility for his 
own injury? Did Itzie’s parents deal with the 
situation as you think they should have? 

8. At what point in the story does Frankie 
begin to admire his small brother? How can 
you tell? 

9. Why did the gang suddenly see Alfred 
in a different light after the rock-throwing 
episode? What was that new light? 

10. Explain why Alfred no longer minded 
being called Itzie. 


SHORT STORIES 

a convenient way of serving frosting and 
filling. A more experienced eater tastes 
the whole piece of cake and enjoys its 
texture, fiavor, and richness. A short story 
may be read in the way a child eats cake: 
with attention only to the excitement and 
action which are the frosting and filling 
of the story. Or it may be read for full 
enjoyment: there is always more to be 
enjoyed in a good story than just the ex¬ 
citement and action. 
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It is no easy job to write a really good 
short story. No good story is ever just a 
record of something that happened to a 
writer or something that the writer saw 
or heard. Every good story is carefully 
contrived: the elements of the story are 
carefully planned to fit with one another 
in order to make an efiFect on the reader. 
Everything in the story, every character, 
every incident, every bit of dialogue must 
contribute something. For this reason the 
short story must be read more carefully 
than any other kind of prose. The reader 
must read with his eyes open. 

What is there to watch for? Must a 
reader know everything about the com¬ 
plicated art of writing stories? No. Good 
reading does not depend upon a full 
knowledge of what an author does in a 
short story. There are only a few things 
to know about stories in order to under¬ 
stand and enjoy them. 

What Is the Story About? This is the 
most important thing for the reader to 
find out. This is really what he is reading 
for. The answer to the question is never 
obvious. It usually requires a little reflec¬ 
tion after the reading has been done. 
What the story is about is never merely 
the action in the stoiy. In other words a 
good story is always more than just the 
sum of the incidents it contains. For ex¬ 
ample “ I Got a Name ” is not just a story 
about a boy who hits his brother in the 
face with a rock. It is about the struggle 
of a small boy gaining his place in a group 
of older boys. Even more significantly, it 
is about an important need shared by all 
of us, the need to be a recognized mem¬ 
ber of a group. When the reader looks 
back over the story with this in mind, it 
becomes much more of a story. It be¬ 
comes more interesting. It becomes, in 
fact, a story he will not soon forget. 

The Conditions of the Story. The writer 
seldom tells the reader in so many words 


what the story is about. He leaves it to 
the reader to find out, and the pleasure 
of finding out is what makes people read 
stories. But the writer must give the 
reader something to work with. He must 
state at the beginning what the situation 
is. He must identify the characters and 
give some hint as to how old they are, 
whether they are men or women, and 
what relation they have to each other. If 
the time of year or time of day makes 
some difference, that must be stated. 
Some stories could occur anywhere; most 
could not. “ I Got a Name ” could occur 
only in a big city, and the author tells the 
reader early that it occurs in Brooklyn. 
If the place is important to a story, that 
place must be stated. 

Consequently the writer tells the reader 
the conditions in which the story occurs. 
If the reader misses any of these condi¬ 
tions, he will miss something of what the 
story is about and a good story may be 
spoiled for him. 

Point of View. In photography it makes 
a great difference from what point of 
view a picture is taken. Interesting and 
startling effects can be secured by taking 
a picture from below or above the usual 
eye level. A picture taken from an un¬ 
usual angle may emphasize one feature 
of a person or scene that ordinary pic¬ 
tures miss. An airplane photograph of a 
town or countryside is often surprising. 
It reveals things that ordinary pictures 
never show. The photographer chooses 
his angle depending on what he particu¬ 
larly wants to illustrate. 

In the same way a story writer chooses 
his angle or point of view, depending on 
what he wants to show the reader. The 
point of view of the photographer is the 
actual physical spot from which his lens 
points to the subject. The point of view 
of tlie writer is determined by the person 
who tells the story. Sometimes it is the 
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author telling the story as an outsider. 
Sometimes this outsider teUs the story ob¬ 
jectively; that is, he tells only what the 
characters do and say, not how they feel 
about it. The advantage of this point of 
view is that the reader does the feeling. 
The emotional efFect of the story upon 
him is thus likely to be much greater. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the au¬ 
thor takes the position of seeing not 
only physical action but what goes on 
inside the hearts and heads of his char¬ 
acters. This gives him greater range and 
freedom, and as a result the story is easier 
to write. “ Bombar dier,” which you will 
read next, is told from this “all-know¬ 
ing ” point of view. The author reports 
not only what happens between the 
characters, but what goes on in the mind 
of the central character. Sometimes, of 
course, virtually a whole story is com¬ 
posed of what goes on in the mind of a 
character. 

The story you have just read, “ I Got a 
Name,” is told in the first person. It is told 
by one of the two main characters. Some¬ 
times a story is told in the first person by 
a minor character. “ I Got a Name ” could 
have been told by one of the other neigh¬ 
borhood boys, but it would have been a 
different story. Stories told in the first per¬ 
son sound more convincing to the reader. 
The person who tells the story was there. 
He reports what he saw or did or said or 
felt. 

No one way of telling stories is belter 
than the others. But for a particular story 
there is likely to be one best way of tell¬ 
ing it. “ I Got a Name ” is far more in¬ 
teresting told in the first person than it 
would be if told in any other way. For 
the reader, the important thing is to find 
out why the author has taken one partic¬ 
ular point of view. The pleasure that a 
story gives will be greatiy increased if 
this is known. 


The Characters. E. G. Stewart has 
written a long story called Storm which 
you would enjoy reading. In this story 
a storm originating far out in the Pacific 
is the main character. Usually, however, 
the characters in a story are persons. They 
are men or women or young people or 
children. The writer of the story must tell 
enough about the characters so that the 
story can be read easily, but usually in 
modern short stories the writer gives no 
long description of a character’s appear¬ 
ance or of the kind of person he is. In¬ 
stead, the writer may give only a few 
hints. In “ I Can’t Breathe,” which is in¬ 
cluded in this unit, the writer hints only 
at the beginning as to who is telling the 
story. It is up to the reader to watch for 
these hints and to figure out what they 
mean. 

If the writer were to say that a particu¬ 
lar character in his story is a disreputable, 
tricky fellow, the reader would only half 
listen and only half believe him. What a 
character is like is more effectively made 
clear by what the character says and 
thinks and does. These are the evidences 
a reader must use in evaluating a char¬ 
acter. He may also watch for anything 
that is said about a character by the other 
characters. The reader must watch for 
these things because stories are built 
around characters. If the characters are 
not fully understood, the meaning of the 
story may be lost. 

Signposts. Clues to characters are sign¬ 
posts which the reader must look for 
along the way. There is another kind of 
signpost which must be watched even 
more carefully. This is the signpost which 
points to the way the story wiU turn out. 

The ending of “ The Car,” a story which 
appears in this book, comes as a complete 
surprise to most readers. Yet the writer 
has carefully laid the way for this ending. 
It is a surprise, but a surprise toward 
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which many signposts point from the very 
first sentence. In “ Choice of the Litter,” 
which appears in this unit, Ben Frazier 
turns down a very good job. He makes a 
choice which many of his readers would 
not have made. Yet Ben’s choice is the 
right one for him. The reader who has 
followed the clues realizes that Ben is the 
kind of boy who would make the choice 
he did. 

The writer must always make the end¬ 
ing of his story seem probable and rea¬ 
sonable. He does this by inserting clues as 
he goes along. In the early EUery Queen 
detective stories, the writers stopped near 
the end to offer a challenge to the reader. 
All of the clues for the ending of the 
story, they said, had been given at this 
point. The reader was asked to figure out 
the ending. Clues are most important in 
a detective story, but they are important 
in other stories as well. To ignore them 
or to miss them is to lose out in real read¬ 
ing pleasure. 


BOMBARDIER 

BY PAUL GALLICO 

In the early days of die last war, 
American ships carrying desperately needed 
cargoes to England were sunk in terrifying 
numbers by enemy submarines. In this criti¬ 
cal situation, long-range bombers saved die 
day and drove the submarines from the At¬ 
lantic. Ihese bombers could be operated 
only by a crew trained as a team, working 
as a single body, in dose, confident co¬ 
ordination. In becoming a member of such 
a team, each man gave up something of per¬ 
sonal comforts, hopes, ambitions for the good 
of the group. The team hiterest came first, as 
it must in any successful group. But with 


the best teamwork in the world the success 
of the bombing mission depended upon the 
skill of a single man, the bombardier. What 
it felt like to carry that responsibility is told 
in the story that follows. 


SECOND Lieutenant Salvo Jen¬ 
kins crouched on his knees in the green¬ 
house^ of the big B-31 bomber as the 
ship, shaking, trembling, and complain¬ 
ing, swiveled into the wind and thun¬ 
dered down the runway for the take-off. 
This, then, was it at last. The practice 
days were over. The hunt was on. And he 
was miserable. 

Tlie concrete strip, streaked like 
scratchy film, reeled interminably be¬ 
neath the glass nose of the bombardier’s 
bay. Lumbering Annie, wing and belly 
heavy with her load of gasoline, demoli¬ 
tion bombs, and depth charges, took her 
own sweet time about getting into the air. 
Of the dangers that might be encoun¬ 
tered on the mission, this was the worst 
moment, the leap into the sky. The B-31 
had a reputation for crankiness at the end 
of the runway. 

But Bombardier Salvo Jenkins — aged 
twenty-two, blue-eyed, slight; his face, 
beneath the short-cut tawny hair, the face 
of a child; quick and nervous as a cat in 
his movements — was not entertaining vi¬ 
sions of what woiJd befall Lumbering 
Annie if she failed to shake loose at the 
end of the field — the crashing green of 
stripped trees, the red bricks of the bar¬ 
racks, white faces staring upward, and 
the final holocaust ‘ of flame. His fears 
and doubts reached far ahead to that mo¬ 
ment which might come upon him out 
over the blue wastes of water, when the 


1 greenhouse: the compartment of the bom¬ 
bardier partly enclosed by windowpanes of trans¬ 
parent pleziglas. * holocaust (hfird'kOst): com¬ 
plete destruction; originally destruction by fire as 
a sacrifice. 


"Booghanttcr,'' bj Fad GalBcoi ooiorrigbt, iMa, by Curtis Pubibhiiis Company. Reprinted by pcRaiisfan of the author. 
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success or failure of the miss.'on and all 
that it meant to his crew would depend 
upon him alone. 

What if he should let them down? He 
fought oflF the sicldsh feeling his thoughts 
brought on and swallowed to get the dry¬ 
ness out of his throat. This was for keeps. 
The pilot and navigator would bring him 
to the target. They could do no more. He 
was the bombardier. It would be he who 
must make the kill. Must make it . . . 
must make it . . . must make it. . . . 
The words throbbed to the engines beat¬ 
ing slightly out of synchronization.® 

Runway, fence, trees, barracks, and 
sand waste fell away beneath them. They 
crossed the white edge of the Atlantic as 
they climbed into the sky. In ten minutes 
the target area would begin. To ease his 
nerves, Salvo Jenkins reached into his 
data kit for his computer. Pilot Captain 
Strame had given him his bombing in¬ 
structions before the take-off. “Well 
bomb at X feet altitude and zero-zero- 
zed speed.” 

You bombed at low altitude and in a 
hurry on those sub hunts. You had just 
so many seconds to lay your eggs from 
the moment the tin shark was sighted un¬ 
til it vanished to safety beneath the sea. 
Salvo made his computations, ground 
speed, temperature, true altitude, 
checked and rechecked them, and set his 
Rube Goldberg, the Flanick hand sight 
used for low-level bombing. He loved the 
Flanick. It was h'ke pointing and sighting 
a fine gun. If your computations were 
right, steady eye, steady hand, finger 
ready on the solenoid * switch for firing, 
you couldn’t miss. You dared not miss. 

He knew tiiat his figures were correct, 
but it gave him no feeling of ease or re¬ 
laxation. If and when the emergency 

* synchronization (slng'kr6-n!‘Z&'sh^n): the 
condition of happening at the same time. * ao- 
ianoid (sfilS'noid): a coil of wire used to oroduce 
a magnetic field. 


came, he might have to discard them in 
an instant, and in the trembling space of 
ticking seconds recalculate entirely for 
different height and speed. No one could 
instruct or help him. A fractional error, 
and chance and prey would be gone. The 
men upstairs trusted him. If he failed, he 
could never face them. So this was what 
it meant to be a bombardier. 

But fearful and anguished of nerves as 
he was. Salvo would not have traded 
places with any of those above in the 
ship. The thought of his name in the 
crew list, chalked up on the blackboard 
in the squad room, filled him with 
pride: “Bombardier: Sec. Lt. Horace 
Jenkins.” 

He had found excuses to go in there 
more often than was necessary, so that 
he could glance up at it. He would catch 
himself sneaking those glances and would 
say to himself, “Dawgone it, Jenkins; 
you’re actin’ just like a kid. Ain’t you evah 
goin’ tuh grow up? ” 

But the line kept bringing a glow to his 
heart. There it was, up with the finest 
crew on the field —Pilot Captain: John 
(Gappy) Strame; Navigator: Lt. Carl 
Jorgens; Copilot: Lt. Ed Hammond; En¬ 
gineer: Sgt. James Bradley; the radioman 
and the guimers. But how his own name 
stood out —“Bombardier: Sec. Lt. Hor¬ 
ace Jenkins.” Why, that was himself. That 
line was the end of a long-ago dream 
come true — or at least almost the end. 

The altimeter needle settled at 1000 
feet and stayed there. Automatically, 
Salvo checked the centigrade thermom¬ 
eter and inspected the green lights glow¬ 
ing on his bomb-indicator panel. Below 
him rolled the Atlantic, calm, capless and 
shimmering in the afternoon sunlight. 

The earphones of the intercommunica¬ 
tion system crackled, and he heard, 
“Navigator from pilot: What is the 
course? ” 
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When the navigator gave it, Salvo 
checked it with his own compass. 

He heard the pilot’s brief acknowledg¬ 
ment, “ Roger.” 

“Roger.” Salvo savored the word. It 
was the airman’s response and meant 
“ Received order.” Jenkins used it when¬ 
ever he could in his everyday talk. It was 
one of the things that set you apart, like 
the title “ Bombardier ” in front of your 
name. Instead of saying “Okay,” or 
“ That’s right,” or “ You’re darn tootin',” 
you said “ Roger.” It was Air Forces. 

They were ten minutes out and flying 
south over the water, paralleling the ycl- 
low-and-green strip of shore in the star¬ 
board haze. The mission was yet young 
and there was a moment’s kidding on the 
interphone. 

“What’ll you bet the lunch is ham 
sandwiches again? ” 

“Copilot from navigator: You’d holler 
if it was caviar.” 

“ Shut upl You’ll wake the bombard¬ 
ier. 

Something seemed to choke the throat 
of Salvo Jenkins. He was so proud to be 
kidded by them. 

Yes, that was his gang up above. He be¬ 
longed to them and they to him. He had 
become a member of the greatest team 
in the world. In school, at the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, he had dreamed of 
some day becoming a bombardier. But 
he had not imagined that it would be 
like this. 

As a boy, back on his father’s farm in 
the Great Smokies of North Carolina, he 
had yearned for the day when he would 
go to college and play on a team — when 
he would belong. But he had been far 
too slight for football at State University. 
He could run and play a little ball, but 
he had never made anything. He had 
been a wistful wanderer on the fringes of 
the great who belonged. He admir^ the 


football men who had their own ^&lk and 
fellowship of play and strategy and 
bruises. Young Jenkins thought the finest 
thing in the world was the friendship be¬ 
tween the star halfback, Swifty Morgan, 
Ted Jones, who ran interference for him, 
and Sparky Slade, the quarterback. They 
did everything together. It was all for one 
and one for all, and everything for the 
team. 

The pilot called for a crew check-in 
over the intercommunication, and in his 
turn Salvo barked, “ Bomber, Roger! ” 
and listened to the others, “Navigator, 
Roger! . . . Copilot, Roger! . . . Radio, 
Roger! . . . Engineer, Roger! ” 

This was a real team. How they worked 
together. Each trusting in and dependent 
on the other. Only this was such a game 
as none of them had ever played before. 
And, at the thought, the old pang re¬ 
turned to the bombardier, and his nerves 
quivered again. He was the only member 
of the crew as yet untried. He was still 
Salvo Jenkins. 

His mind turned back to that awful 
moment during a patrol flight over the 
California coast two months ago, when, 
in one sickening moment of error, con¬ 
fusion, and a momentarily jammed level, 
he had gone to “ Salvo ” instead of “ Se¬ 
lective,” ® and had dumped two thousand, 
five hundred pounds of expensive demo¬ 
lition bombs into the Pacific Ocean. And 
he had picked the lime to do it when the 
general was on board and at the controls 
of the ship. There had been a truly mag¬ 
nificent explosion, but outside of killing 
all the fish in the vicinity, it had accom¬ 
plished nothing but to pin a nickname 
on him. From that moment on, he was 
known as “ Salvo ” Jenkins. 

* Salvo: the control lever marked “Salvo” 
which the bombardier-operates to release all the 
bombs at once; Selective: another lever marked 
“Selective’! which releases the bombs one at a 
time. 
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Responsibility for the success of a bombing mis¬ 
sion rests upon the bombardier. 
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It had got around, this really Gargan¬ 
tuan • blunder. They knew of it in Texas 
the same night, in Louisiana, New Mex¬ 
ico, and the Atlantic seaboard the next 
day, and in Australia, India, and Java the 
following week; in the primary and ad¬ 
vanced schools, the flying fields, the 
bombing grounds, and the fighting 
squadrons. News moved swiftly in the 
Air Forces. The radio would talk, a trans¬ 
fer would carry the story, or an outward- 
bound pilot of the Ferry Command, hot 
with the latest home news, would squat 
down in Africa, or South America, or the 
Near East, and say to the gang, “ Did you 
hear about that kid Jenkins from the 
Eighteenth? Salvoed a ton on a turtle. 
Had the general riding with him.** 

The earphones came alive. “ Target at 
ten o’clock.^ Eight miles.” 

The left wing dropped slightly and 
Lumbering Annie turned and then slid 
downhill a little. Salvo crouched and 
strained his eyes in the direction indi¬ 
cated. The sparkling water rushed be¬ 
neath them. “Target” to the Army Air 
Forces Bomber Command was anything 
that floated above or beneath the waves. 
Only after it identified itself did it be¬ 
come a ship. They were still hours away 
from the area designated by Intelli¬ 
gence* as possibly harboring a U-boat, 
but Salvo’s fingers were itching for his 
levers. 

The intercommunication clicked, “ Sub¬ 
chaser! ” 

“Roger!” 

She looked like a greyhound, long, 

* Gargantuan (g&r-g&n't^-^n): large and mon¬ 
strous as was Gargantua, a character of great 
hysical size and enormous appetites in a book 
y that name written by the Frenchman, Rabe- 
hus. ’ ten o’clock: In military operations, a direc¬ 
tion is not given by points of the compass but by 
the numbers on the face of the clock with twelve 
o’clock being straight ahead. * Intelligence: one 
of the basic divisions of military command. It is 
the function of Intelligence to provide all needed 
information in advance of any operation. 


lean, slim of flank, blue-gray in color, 
and flecked with the white hats of her 
crew. A curving white wake boiled out 
behind her. The racing ship changed 
course and charged on as the lumbering 
bomber dipped her left wing and stag¬ 
gered around her in a wide circle. The 
hairs at the back of Salvo’s neck bristled. 
The Navy was on the hunt too. Was she 
following a scent with her instruments? 
If so, there might be work for him to do. 
In a heap, he tried to remember every¬ 
thing he had been taught. 

He saw the subchaser’s blinker light 
flash, and read the code. Up above. 
Gappy Strame was talking to her with 
his blinker, too, probably querying 
whether they were following a trail of 
sinister submerged engines, distantly 
beating. 

The firefly light from below winked, 
n- 0 . 

“ Huh,” said Salvo Jenkins to himself. 
“ They probably wouldn’t tell us if they 
had one treed,” and then, in an onrush 
of loyalty, corrected himself with, “ Jen¬ 
kins, ain’t you ever a-goin tuh grow up? 
You know the Navy’s been co-operatin’ 
a hundred per cent. But I sure wish she 
was on a sub.” 

The black ball of the compass jogged 
around until they were on their course 
again, southward. “ Just one sub,” prayed 
Salvo Jenkins; “just a conning tower.” 
How he’d like to lay an egg right along¬ 
side. In his mind he saw the upheaval 
of the depth charge, the crushed U-boat 
lurching to the bottom. His imagination 
took him further. Now he stood on the 
field, his head cocked a little to one side, 
and watched the technical sergeant in 
charge of the ground crew proudly paint¬ 
ing a tiny submarine on the fuselage ® of 
Lumbering Annie near the tail. One for 

' fuselage (fO'z2*Ulzh'): the main body of the 
airplane. 
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the team. One for Gappy Strame, the best 
pilot and the greatest guy who ever lived. 
One for —the dream broke. What if 
Salvo Jenkins lost his head and missed? 

Again the imagining of failure brought 
that cold horror to his stomach. So ter¬ 
ribly much was at stake. He was just 
Salvo Jenkins, the kid who had gummed 
things up the day the general was aboard. 

He thought back to the third day after 
his arrival at Humphrey Field, from the 
West, discouraged and miserable, and 
his summons to the office of the com¬ 
manding officer. The C.O. was a great 
lanky stalk of a man, six foot six, with a 
craggy face, beak nose, and an abrupt 
manner that covered his absorbing pas¬ 
sion for his command. 

He said, “ Lieutenant Jenkins, there is 
a vacancy for a bombardier in the crew 
of Captain Strame. I am assigning you to 
that crew.” 

“ Yes, sir. Did you say * Captain 
Strame’?” It was no wonder he had 
asked. Strame’s was the crack bombing 
crew of the squadron. It had been to- 
getlier for more than a year. It was like 
the coach calling up a third-string sub¬ 
stitute and saying, “ O.K., son. You’re on 
the varsity. Go in there and score.” 

The C.O. sucked at a pipe carved in 
the shape of a skull, and said, “ Captain 
Strame asked for you. Lieutenant Jen¬ 
kins. I don’t mind telling you that I ques¬ 
tioned his judgment. He could have had 
any man he wanted. I made that plain. 
I am going to repeat to you his exact 
words. He said, ‘ Ill take the kid, if you 
don’t mind, sir. He’s a bombardier. I 
know all about that Salvo stuff, but it 
doesn’t cut any ice. He’s got hunting 
blood. He signed up for bombardier from 
way back. He’s no washed-out pilot or 
flop navigator. Ever since he’s come into 
the Air Forces he’s done nothing but eat, 
sleep, live, and dream bombing. He just 


wants to bomb. When we get over a 
target, that’s the kind of kid 1 want at 
the sights.’ ” 

The C.O. blew a wisp of smoke, stud¬ 
ied Jenkins a moment, and then con¬ 
cluded, “ That’s all, lieutenant.” 

The big bomber droned along on its 
mission. The men in her watched their 
instruments and the smface of the sea. 
Thinking back over what the C.O. had 
said. Salvo Jenkins knew that he would 
never want to succeed for anyone as 
much as he wanted to succeed for John 
Strame, not even for Mary Lou Allen, 
who was pledged to him back at State 
University at Raleigh. And he loved Mary 
Lou with all his youth and yearning and 
imagination. 

Strame was a pink-cheeked, black¬ 
haired, black-eyed boy from Alabama 
who was a born pilot the way Jenkins felt 
he was a bom bombardier. He radiated 
love for his work, his ship, and his crew. 
He was as trim and fiery as a Derby race 
horse. His specialty was flying. The other 
specialties he left to the various members 
of his crew. But he expected and ao 
cepted nothing short of perfection. 

It wasn’t the job Jenkins worshiped, 
but the man, his spirit and his friendship. 
It seemed as if Strame was the first per¬ 
son who had ever understood him and 
had faith in him. Jenkins’ fear of letting 
Strame down became a sweating night¬ 
mare that never wholly left him. 

He remembered that not even Mary 
Lou had quite understood him when he 
explained his great ambition to her. They 
had sat one night in the rear booth of 
Mason’s dmgstore. She wore a muslin 
dress that was soft and inexplicably thrill¬ 
ing to touch. It smelled of a mixture of 
warm cloth and flowers. Her presence 
brought pangs of sweetness to his heart 
that were nearly unbearable. When he 
put his fingers beneath her chin and 
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fumed her head to him, she gave him her 
mouth without restraint. It was that night 
that he told her that he had passed his 
preliminary examinations and was going 
to try for a commission as a bombardier. 

She looked at him with her wide, seri¬ 
ous eyes, contemplating what he had told 
her. She was not a lion hunter, but, 
womanlike, she wanted her man to have 
the best. She said, “ It sounds tehTaly ex¬ 
citing, honey.” But it was not exciting 
the way she said it. Then she added, 
“ Swifty and Ted and Sparky are going 
to be pilots. I mean — ” 

“ Let ’em.” Jenkins leaned forward on 
the table top wet with the circles of their 
glasses, his face flushing, his young blue 
eyes shining with enthusiasm. “ Anybody 
can fly a plane. But when they get where 
they’re agoin’ to, the bombardier pulls 
the trigger. That’s me.” 

She had continued to stare at him 
strangely. He could not decide whether 
it was because she did not quite under¬ 
stand what a big job the bombardier had, 
or because she was surprised at him for 
wanting to be one. He hadn’t meant to 
boast, but the ambition had burned so 
long inside him, unexpressed, that he had 
to talk about it. 

“ It’s the most wonderful job in the war, 
Mary Lou. You’ve got to have a good 
bombardier. And it ain’t as though any¬ 
body can do it. Why, if you know how, 
you can knock out a battleship from over 
twenty thousand feet in the air. It’s the 
shooting part, Mary Lou. That’s why I 
know I can do it better’n anybody else. 
I’m goin to be the best bombardier they 
evah had. I’m goin’ to sink a battleship.” 

Of course, he was only a kid of twenty 
then, or he wouldn’t have talked like that. 
He knew a lot more now. Well, if Mary 
Lou had not quite grasped the signifi- 
;^ce of his ambition, she had divined 
die enthusiasm and the yearning behind 


it Her loyal attitude was that if he said 
so, it must be all right She had taken his 
hand and said, “ I know you will, honey, 
a big one.” 

What children they had been, and how 
different it aU was, now that he was no 
longer a boy, but a second lieutenant and 
a bombardier. It was one thing sitting 
with your girl in a booth and telling her 
what a big shot you were going to be, and 
another to be squatting in the nose of a 
flying ice wagon, out over the Atlantic 
Ocean, desperately afraid of making a 
botch of dropping a bomb on an enemy 
submarine, if you ever saw one. 

The heavy ship hit a bump in the air 
and jarred Jenkins back to reality. Some¬ 
body clicked a microphone and said, 
“ Oh-ohl ” which wasn’t regulations, but 
got over the idea. Ahead and slightly to 
the east, a pillar of black smoke boiled 
up into the sky, a furious, volcanic, writh¬ 
ing thing, as though the ocean were 
erupting at that point. 

Talk crackled on the intercommunica¬ 
tion. “ Tankerl Got it last night! ” 
“Roger!” 

“ Engineer from pilot: Get a pictme of 
her.” 

“ Engineer, Roger! ” 

They came down to within fifty feet of 
the surface of the water to let Bradley, 
the engineer, who doubled as photog¬ 
rapher, get a shot. Only the stern of the 
tanker was visible. The rest was smoke 
threaded with orange flames. She was 
already down, by the bow and the water 
around her was burning too. Salvo Jen¬ 
kins stared hard. It was the first torpe¬ 
doed ship he had ever seen. Somewhere 
beneath the surface of the sea, miles away 
by now, crept the en«ny that had done 
this. And he, Horace Jenkins, vras hunt- 

u bump: a bump in the air caused by the plane 
meeting suddenly increased or decreased air 
pressure. 
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ing him now, to wipe him out if he could. 
Somehow it was like being back on the 
farm when a wildcat would come down 
from the mountains and get into the 
chickens. Then you would go out with 
dog and gun and track him down and 
kill him. 

He remembered suddenly what his fa¬ 
ther had told him when he taught him 
to shoot. 

“Yuh got to be able to hit what you 
aimin’ at, son,” his father had said, “ or 
it ain’t no use goin* out with a gun. The 
dogs kin git you tuh where the cat’s at, 
an’ yore legs cain carry yuh there, but 
it don’t do yuh no good if yuh miss.” 

Here in this strange element, the air, 
out over the endless wastes of water, the 
same held true. Pilot, navigator, and ra¬ 
dioman would find the quarry if it was 
humanly possible, and would carry him 
to it. But once there, they were helpless. 
Their work was done. He must aim the 
deadly charge and send it straight to the 
target. 

He remembered the day he had de¬ 
cided to be a bombardier. It was when a 
British bomber pilot had come to State 
University to lecture. There had been 
questions permitted after the talk, and 
everybody stared when young Jenkins 
asked, “ Who pushes the button that lets 
the bomb go, sir? I mean is there anyone 
special who has to — ” 

“ Ratherl That’s the bombardier. He’s 
the top card in the deck. I fancy we’ve 
got the keenest chap in the whole push 
in our crew. We caught a Nazi supply 
ship ofiF the coast of Norway once, a big 
one. He put one right down her funnel 
from ten thousand. That’s bombing, you 
know. He got a medal for it, and dashed 
well deserved It. We call him Dead-Eye 
Dick.” 

Jenkins’ heart beat faster. Dead-Eye 
Dickl Bight down the funnel from ten 


thousand! Top card in the deck! “ That’s 
for me,” said young Horace Jenkins un¬ 
der his breath, and from that moment on 
had hardly thought of anything else. 

And all the time these thoughts were 
racing through his head he was crouch¬ 
ing on his knees in the glass nose, strain¬ 
ing his eyes onto the glittering surface of 
the sea to catch the first glimpse of a ris¬ 
ing periscope, fingering his instruments, 
rechecking his calculations, mentally 
making his selection of depth charges 
from the indicator panel, working, study¬ 
ing, fretting, worrying, thinking of 
Strame and his crew mates and the won¬ 
derful team of which they were all a part, 
and how terribly he wanted to make good 
for them, to make them as proud of him 
as he was of them. 

They passed over a convoy escorted 
by a busy destroyer. Abeam of the light¬ 
house, the nagivator set a new course and 
they wheeled left and headed out to sea, 
away from the sheltering land. 

They saw nothing for a hundred miles 
but a broad oil slick from sunken tank¬ 
ers, and then they came upon a stubby 
freighter, all gray under war paint, ter¬ 
ribly lonely and nervous, pushing her 
way eastward. She changed her course as 
they circled her, and then changed it 
twice more, rapidly. 

Salvo recognized the symptoms of h^ 
jitters. Those lone freighters got to think¬ 
ing, whenever they saw a bomber hover¬ 
ing about them, that there must be a sub¬ 
marine in the vicinity, and immediately 
began cutting semi-panicky patterns to 
avoid possible torpedoes. 

He felt a sudden pity for the solitary 
vessel. He wanted to call down to her, 
“It’s all right. Don’t you worry. We’re 
here.” The big bomber spread her wings 
protectively over the hysterical ship. 
Salvo’s heart went out to her; she seem^ 
so helpless. That was why they w^ fly- 
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ing around out there, to watch over wan¬ 
derers like her, to blast to the bottom 
of the sea the steel sharks that lay in 
wait. 

Then the ship was gone from beneath 
them as Lumbering Annie clattered on, 
sniffing the sea lanes. Salvo understood 
better now the whys and wherefores of 
the long training grind that aimed only 
at perfection. Ground school, long sieges 
of physics, mathematics, navigation, me¬ 
teorology, sighting and theory of bomb¬ 
ing, the arithmetic of falling bodies, fol¬ 
lowed by the long weeks of practice with 
hundreds upon hundreds of missiles 
dropped from every altitude. He thought 
of all the mil errors made, never to be 
recovered, of the fractions miscalculated 
in the mind, the hundredth part of an in¬ 
finitesimal error that magnified itself to 
a hundred yards off the target below and 
failure. Inevitably his mind returned 
once more to the culmination of his frailty 
— the day he had salvoed and wasted his 
whole load. 

Again dose to panic at the awesome 
picture of responsibility that had opened 
itself out, he reviewed his time from stu¬ 
dent to bombardier, and wished desper¬ 
ately that he had applied himself even 
more to his studies. 

Legs appeared at the hatchway and 
descended the short iron ladder, bring¬ 
ing after them Hammond, the copilot. 
He carried a cup of grapefruit juice and 
a sandwich wrapped in wax paper. 

“ It’s ham again,” he said. “ I thought 
we’d plowed all those pigs under years 
ago.” He made himself comfortable in 
the narrow bay crammed with instru¬ 
ments, levers, tubing, cable leads, pet 
cocks, wiring, and aluminum. “Nice 
place you have here, provided you’ve got 

" mQ: a unit of length equal to one-thousandth 
of inch. Why would a mil error in aiming re¬ 
sult in a miss cn a hundred yards off the target? 


a can opener to get out of it with,” he 
commented. “ Best view in the house.” 

Salvo munched on his sandwich. The 
fruit juice felt good in his dry throat. He 
was glad to have company for a moment. 

The copilot retailed the gossip from 
above. “ Carl’s going to have a fine shiner 
in the morning. He was taking drift when 
we hit that bump a way back. Good old 
navigator’s driftmeter eye. Gappy’s 
fidgety. He thinks he smells a sub. Say, I 
wish I had your job. Why didn’t I think 
of putting in for bombai'dier? Ride 
around like an air-line passenger all day 
and when a target pops up, push a button 
and bloo-o-o-ey! Pretty soft.” 

Salvo said, “ Oh, it is, is it? ” Of course 
Hammond was kidding, but through his 
mind there flashed all the other myriad 
duties of a bombardier besides hitting 
his target — the loading of bombs, repair 
and cleaning of guns, repair of his equip¬ 
ment in the air, knowledge of Morse 
code, blinker code, flag code, flare code, 
hydraulic, fuel and fire-extinguisher sys¬ 
tems of the ship, as well as a working 
knowledge of how to fly and land her in 
emergency. 

As he looked at Hammond, Salvo had 
an instant’s temptation to unburden him¬ 
self of all the doubts and fears and wor¬ 
ries that had assailed him since the take¬ 
off, to rid his mind somehow of the night¬ 
mare of failure that haunted him. But he 
held it back. 'That was kid stuff, shooting 
off your mouth. The Air Forces didn’t 
care about what you thought or how you 
felt. There was only one thing you could 
do for it — deliver. 

“ Guess ni be getting back upstairs to 
the club,” said file copilot. “The car¬ 
buretors want to ice up. In June. So long, 
kid. If we flush something, don’t miss.” 

n driftmeter: an instrument which measures 
the deviation or drift of an airplane from its 
course. 
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Don’t miss! Don’t miss! That awful re¬ 
frain. Earlier in the flight. Salvo had 
prayed for a target, had asked to be al¬ 
lowed to see just one sub. Now his jan¬ 
gled nerves cried for a r^rieve. If they 
would only complete this mission with¬ 
out sighting a target, it would give him 
another chance —for more study, more 
practice. Just two hours, just an hour 
more on the training tower. The next time 
he would be ready. 

He looked at his watch. Four hours un¬ 
der way. They would be turning back 
soon. He heard Gappy Strame on the 
interphone, “ Navigator from pilot: Turn¬ 
ing back. What is the new course? ” 

“New course, two-nine-zero, turn 
now.” 

“Roger!” Then, informally, “Well 
have another look at that freighter on the 
way in.” 

“Roger!” 

Salvo saw the big starboard wing dip. 
The sun, already low on the horizon, 
floated in an arc around them as they 
made their turn. The wind had freshened 
and occasional whitecaps frothed on the 
sea below. 

He was glad, in a way, that they were 
going to pay another visit to the lonely 
freighter pushing its way eastward. It 
might make it cut those frantic circles 
again, but it would be a comfort to it, 
too, when those friendly wings flew over¬ 
head, watching over it. 

An hour passed, and another. Salvo’s 
eyes ached from straining to the sea. The 
white patches of froth made observation 
more difficult. His duty was never to take 
his eyes from the sea below. 

The impersonal, colorless, metallic 
voice of the interphone said, “Ship at 
one o’clock. Ten miles.” 

Salvo crouched low in his bay to see 
ahead out from under the glass nose. She 
was ahead and a little to starboard, a tiny 


speck on the darkening sea, growing 
larger as the thundering motors ate up 
the misty miles. She looked lonelier than 
ever. One tiny ship, an endless waste of 
water and sky, a tiring sun swelling and 
yellow as it neared the horizon and — 

" Bomber from pilot: Open bomb-bay 
doors! ” 

“Roger!” 

“ Submarine three o’clock five miles.” 

With what seemed like a single light¬ 
ning movement. Salvo hit the three steel 
levers to his left, one after the other, but 
faster than the eye could follow. “ Doors 
open! ” " Selective! ” “ Depth charges 
armed! ” 

“ Pilot from bomber; Bomb-hay doors 
open! Hey! We’ve got something! ” 

He did not even know he had yelled 
the last into the interphone. The surface 
of the sea was rising up to meet him with 
incredible speed as the big bomber de¬ 
scended, her air-speed indicator leaping 
forward. 

There she lurked, the sub’s black form, 
barely at siu^ace. Already she was tilting 
forward for the crash dive. A matter of 
seconds and she would be gone. Salvo 
Jenkins was as cold as a glacier. His fin¬ 
gers had already pressed the selector 
switch — depth charges “ Two ” and 
“Five,” one from each side, two in re¬ 
serve. He crouched like a cat waiting to 
spring, his nostrils spread, eyes staring, 
his rear end waggling catlike as he got 
himself set. 

There were only seconds, but his mind 
was so clear and keyed and ready that 
he seemed to know everything that was 
needed to be known at the same instant, 
as though there were different compart¬ 
ments in his head, and all of them were 
functioning independently. He knew al¬ 
titude, air speed, ground speed, tempera¬ 
ture, and time. And he Imew at once — 
had known it from the first instant he had 
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sighted the diving sub and while his fin- 
gets were pressing the selecstor switch — 
that they would not be able to bomb 
at the predetermined level. By the time 
diey got there the target would be 
gone. 

He had eyes in the back of his head, in 
his knees and elbows and in the seat of 
his pants. Inside his brain a Computer 
worked like a machine. In the time that 
the swooping ship dropped fifty feet he 
knew at what level Strame would make 
the run, and recalculated. The figures 
popped up and leaped into place as 
though he were seeing them on a gigantic 
screen. 

"Bombardier from pilot: On course! 
Level! * 

No time for a verbal answer. Salvo 
double-clicked his mike. His right hand 
held the hand sight, swung from its steel 
shaft, the ring and bead centered on the 
vanishing conning tower. The fingers of 
his left hand quivered over the firing 
switch, hovering, barely touching, mov¬ 
ing slightly to keep the barest contact. 

Half the conning tower and periscope 
was still visible, tilting forward. . . . 
Breath held. . . . Steady aim! Like 
shooting a gun at a treed wildcat. 

The bead lifted inexorably from the 
sea to the black steel poised there, held — 

Just a tightening of the fingers on the 
solenoid firing switch. 

“ Bomb away! Okay to turn! ” 

Two legless gray pigs appeared be¬ 
neath the glass nose of the ship and 
drifted downward lazily, shrinking in size 
like deflating toy balloons. They kept 
forward pace with the hurtling ship as 
it raced across the line straight to the 
sub. The wing had already dipped for 
turning. 

At the precise moment that the bombs 
met water, the nose of the ship passed 

** Inazorably (In*Ck'si-rd'blI): relentlessly. 


over the target and Salvo’s vision was cut 
off. 

“ Engineer from pilot: Prepare to take 
picture left side! ” 

“ Engineer: Roger! ” 

Then the intercommunication seemed 
to go haywire for an instant as somebody 
up above yelled “ Yahooo! ” into it. 

Salvo had already selected two more 
depth charges. 

He was a split second ahead of Strame 
with a new set of calculations when the 
order came, “Bombardier from pilot: 
Stand by for second run! We’ve got him! ” 

“ Bomber: Roger! ” 

Lumbering Annie swung heavily into 
a diving turn. The freighter hove into 
sight again, veering frantically away, 
black smoke belching from her single 
funnel. Then into Salvo’s view came an 
expanse of tmnbled white froth, as 
though there had been a sub-sea erup¬ 
tion. In the center of it bubbled a thick 
yellowish slick from which somethmg 
black was upthrust. It was the bow of the 
stricken submarine, poised there for an 
instant. 

Salvo felt no elation. He was too busy. 
Computations checked, bombs armed, 
fingers gentling the firing switch, bead 
drifting onto target, steady — 

“ Bomb away! ” 

“Pilot from engineer: Picture taken 
okay! Oh, baby! ” 

Salvo Jenkins tried to remember what 
had happened, what he had done, what 
his calculations had been, whether he 
had left anything out. He couldn’t. He 
remembered nothing. Lumbering Annie 
circled and circled. The yellow oil patch 
grew in size and length, bits and pieces 
of unidentifiable things appeared in the 
center. The freighter was stuttering hys¬ 
terical cheers with her blinker. 

Someone came down through the hatch 
from above and began to b^t Salvo on 
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the back, yelling, “Wow! Wow! Wow! 
Wow! ” in tune with the thrumming mo¬ 
tors. 

Salvo Jenkins went back to the orderly 
room of the squadron to pick up his data 
kit, which he had left there in the ex¬ 
citement. He felt very tired and a little 
queer in his insides. 

Voices came drifting through from the 
partitioned office of the C.O. The door 
was shut, but he recognized the speech 
of Ed Hammond, the copilot, “Say, 
Gappy. We’ve got a bombardier, haven’t 
we? ” 

The hard, crackling voice of the C.O. 
broke in. “He’s your man, John. I was 
wrong. And glad of it.” 

Salvo Jenkins wanted to get his brief 
case and get out of there. But his hands 
were trembling so, he fumbled it. 

Captain Strame said, “That kid’s a 
honey. Say, Ed, that Salvo stuff is gonna 
be out. From now on we’re calling him 
Bull’s-Eye.” 

Bull’s-Eye Jenkins got his brief case, 
but found suddenly that he could not see 
his way clearly to the door until he 
stopped and brushed the tears away from 
his eyes. 

“ Dawgone it, Jenkins,” he said to him¬ 
self. “ There you go, actin’ just like a kid 
again. Ain’t you evah goin’ tuh grow 
upr 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

1. Find passages in “ Bombardier ” which 
indicate how the team operated as an effi¬ 
cient imit. 

2. Find passages which reveal how much 
it meant to Salvo to feel that he belonged 
to the team. 


APPLYING AN IDEA 

The following topics are suggested for in¬ 
formal class discussion; 

3. The importance of teamwork in mod¬ 
em life. With what illustrations can you show 
that co -operation is necessary to keep mod¬ 
em civilization going? What disasters occur 
when teamwork breaks down? 

4. The importance of individual initiative 
in modem life. Where in teamwork does it 
play a part? 

5. The gain to an individual in becoming 
part of a team. What does the individual sur¬ 
render when he becomes part of a team? 
How is this loss offset? 

6. Teamwork in everyday life. What kinds 
of teams may a person belong to outside of 
sports in school? What kinds of teams are 
there to belong to in the commimity outside 
of school? 

I CANT BREATHE 

BY BING LARDNER 

In the story that follows, a famous 
American humorist has a good time telling 
about the troubles of a self-centered girl. H^ 
escapades are amusing, and her letters to 
herself —she keeps a diary —are more re¬ 
vealing of her character than she intends- 
This young lady is an amusing character be¬ 
cause her troubles are of her own making, 
but the reader should be warned that there 
is more than merely a chuckle in this story. 
Ring Lardner seldom wrote merely to make 
the reader laugh. There is much to think 
about in the girl’s self-deception and unwill¬ 
ingness to face realities, 

July 12 

I AM staying here at the Inn for 
two weeks with my Unde Nat and Aunt 
Jule and I thlidc 1 will keep a kind of 


* I Can’t Breatlie," from Round-Up, by Ring Lardner. Reprinted by permiesion of Chariee Scribner’s Sons. 
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diary while I am here to help pass the 
time and so I can have a record ^ things 
that happen though goodness knows 
there isn’t likely to anything happen, that 
is anything exciting with Uncle Nat and 
Aunt Jule making the plans as they are 
both at least 35 years old and maybe 
older. 

Dad and mother are abroad to be gone 
a month and me coming here is supposed 
to be a recompence ^ for them not taking 
me with them. A fine recompence to be 
left with old people that come to a place 
like this to rest. Still it would be a heav¬ 
enly place under different conditions, for 
instance if Walter were here, too. It 
would be heavenly if he were here, the 
very thought of it makes my heart stop. 

I can’t stand it. I won’t think about it. 

This is our first separation since we 
have been engaged, nearly 17 days. It will 
be 17 days tomorrow. And the hotel or¬ 
chestra at dinner this evening played that 
old thing “ Oh how I miss you tonight ” 
and it seemed as if they must be playing 
it for my benefit though of course the 
person in that song is talking about how 
they miss their mother though of course 
I miss Mother too, but a person gets used 
to missing their mother and it isn’t like 
Walter or the person you are engaged to. 

But there won’t be any more separa¬ 
tions much longer, we are going to be 
married in December even if Mother 
does laugh when I talk to her about it 
because she says I am crazy to even tliink 
of getting married at 18. 

She got married herself when she was 
18, but of course that was “ different,” she 
wasn’t crazy like I am, she knew whom 
she was marrying. As if Walter were a 
policeman or a foreigner or something. 
And she says she was only engaged once 
while I have been engaged at least five 
times a year since I was 14, of course it 
^ How should this word be spelled? 


really isn’t as bad as that and I have really 
only been really what I call engaged six 
times altogether, but is getting engaged 
my fault when they keep insisting and 
hammering at you and if you didn’t say 
yes they would never go home? 

But it is different with Walter. I hon¬ 
estly believe if he had not asked me I 
would have asked him. Of course I 
wouldn’t have, but I would have died. 
And this is the first time I have ever been 
engaged to be really married. The other 
times when they talked about when 
should we get married I just laughed at 
them, but I hadn’t been engaged to 
Walter ten minutes when he brought up 
the subject of marriage and I didn’t 
laugh. I wouldn’t be engaged to him 
unless it was to be married. I <x)uldn’t 
stand it. 

Anyway Mother may as well get used 
to the idea because it is “No Foolin’” 
this time and we have got our plans all 
made and I am going to be married at 
home and go out to California and Holly¬ 
wood on our honeymoon. December, five 
months away. I can’t stand it. I can’t wait. 

There were a couple of awfully nice 
looking boys sitting together alone in the 
dining-room tonight. One of them wasn’t 
so much, but the other was cute. And 
he — 

There’s the dance orchestra playing 
“ Always,” what they played at the Bilt- 
more ® the day I met Walter. “ Not for 
just an hour, not for just a day.” I can’t 
live. I can’t breathe. 

July 13 

This has been a much more exciting 
day than I expected under the circum¬ 
stances. In the first place I got two long 
night letters, one from Walter and one 
fiom Gordon Flint. I don’t sec how Wal¬ 
ter ever had the nerve to send his, there 

* the Biltmore: a large hotel in New York City. 
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was everything in it and it must have 
been horribly embarrassing tor him while 
the telegraph operator was reading it 
over and counting the woi'ds to say noth¬ 
ing of embarrassing for the operator. 

But the one from Gordon was a kind 
of a shock. He just got back from a trip 
around the world, left last December to 
go on it and got back yesterday and called 
up our house and Helga gave him my ad¬ 
dress, and his telegram, well it was nearly 
as bad as Walters. The trouble is that 
Gordon and I were engaged when he 
went away, or at least he thought so and 
he wrote to me right along all the time 
he was away and sent cables and things 
and for a while I answered his letters, but 
then I lost track of his itinery* and 
couldn’t write to him any more and when 
I got really engaged to Walter I couldn’t 
let Gordon know because I had no idea 
where he was besides not wanting to 
spoil his trip. 

And now he still thinks we are engaged 
and he is going to call me up tomorrow 
from Ghicago and how in the world can 
I explain things and get him to under¬ 
stand because he is really serious and I 
like him ever and ever so much and in 
lots of ways he is nicer than Walter, not 
really nicer but better looking and there 
is no comparison between their dancing. 
Walter simply can’t learn to dance, that 
is really dance. He says it is because he 
is flat footed, he says that as a joke, but 
it is true and I wish to heavens it wasn’t. 

All forenoon I thought and thought 
and thought about what to say to Gordon 
when he calls up and finally I couldn’t 
stand thinking about it any more and just 
made up my mind I wouldn’t think about 
it any more. But I will tell him the truth 
though it will kill me to hurt him. 

I went down to lunch with Uncle Nat 

* This is an obvious misspelling of itinerary 
(I-tIn'Sp8r''I), which means a traveling route. 


and Aunt Jule and they were going out 
to play golf this afternoon and were in¬ 
sisting that I go with them, but 1 told 
them I had a headache and then I had 
a terrible time getting them to go with¬ 
out me. 1 didn’t have a headache at all 
and just wanted to be alone to think 
about Walter and besides when you play 
with Uncle Nat he is always correcting 
your stance or your swing or something 
and always puts his hands on my arms or 
shoulders to show me the right way and 
I can’t stand it to have old men tou<^ me, 
even if they are your uncle. 

I finally got rid of them and I was sit¬ 
ting watching the tennis when that boy 
that I saw last night, the cute one, came 
and sat right next to me and of course I 
didn’t look at him and I was going to 
smoke a cigarette and found I had left my 
lighter upstairs and I started to get up and 
go after it when all of a sudden he was of¬ 
fering me his lighter and I couldn’t very 
well refuse it without being rude. So we 
got to talking and he is even cuter than 
he looks, the most original and wittiest 
person I believe I ever met and I haven’t 
laughed so much in I don’t know how 
long. 

For one thing he asked me if I had 
heard Rockerfeller’s * song and I said no 
and he began singing “ Oil alone.” ® Then 
he asked me if I knew the orange juice 
song and I told him no again and he said 
it was “ Orange juice sorry you made me 
cry.” • I was in hysterics before we had 
been together ten minutes. 

His name is Frank Gaswell and he has 
been out of Darthmouth '' a year and is 
24 years old. That isn’t so terribly old, 
only two years older than Walter and 

* Rockefeller (misspelled in the story): the 
name of a family that owns large intemts in the 
oil industry. * “Oil alone**: This is a pun on 
Alone,** a famous song written by Irving Berlin. 
• The song is “Aren’t You Sorry You Made Me 
Cry?” ^ Dartmouth (misspelled in the story): a 
college for men in New Hampshire. 
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three years older than Cordon. I hate the 
name Frank, but Caswell is all right and 
he is so cute. 

He was out in California last winter 
and visited Hollywood and met every¬ 
body in the world and it is fascinating to 
listen to him. He met Norma Shearer and 
he said he thought she was the prettiest 
thing he had ever seen. What he said 
was “ I did think she was the prettiest girl 
in the world, till today.” I was going to 
pretend I didn’t get it, but I finally told 
him to be sensible or I would never be 
able to believe anything he said. 

Well, he wanted me to dance with him 
tonight after dinner and the next ques¬ 
tion was how to explain how we had met 
each other to Uncle Nat and Aunt Jule. 
Frank said he would fix that all right and 
sure enough he got himself introduced to 
Uncle Nat when Uncle Nat came in from 
golf and after dinner Uncle Nat intro¬ 
duced him to me and Aunt Jule too and 
we danced together all evening, that is 
not Aunt Jule. They went to bed, thank 
heavens. 

He is a heavenly dancer, as good as 
Cordon. One dance we were dancing and 
for one of the encores the orchestra 
played “ In a cottage small by a water¬ 
fall” and I simply couldn’t dance to it. 
I just stopped still and said “Listen, I 
can’t bear it, I can’t breathe ” and poor 
Frank thought I was sick or something 
and I had to explain that that was the 
tune the orchestra played the night 1 sat 
at the next table to Jack Barrymore at 
Barney Callant’s. 

I made him sit out that encore and 
wouldn’t let him talk till they got through 
playing it. Then they played something 
else and I was all right again and Frank 
told me about meeting Jack Barrymore. 
Imagine meeting him. I couldn’t live. 

I promised Aunt Jule I would go to 
bed at eleven and it is way past that now. 


but I am all ready for bed and have just 
been writing this. Tomorrow Cordon is 
going to call up and what will 1 say to 
him? I just won’t think about it. 

July 14 

Cordon called up this morning from 
Chicago and it was wonderful to hear his 
voice again though the connection was 
terrible. He asked me if I still loved him 
and I tried to tell him no, but I knew that 
would mean an explanation and the con¬ 
nection was so bad that I never could 
make him imderstand so I said yes, but 
I almost whispered it purposely, think¬ 
ing he wouldn’t hear me, but he heard 
me all right and he said that made every¬ 
thing all right with the world. He said he 
thought I had stopped loving him be¬ 
cause I had stopped writing. 

I wish the connection had been decent 
and I could have told him how things 
were, but now it is terrible because he is 
planning to get to New York the day 1 
get there and heaven knows what I will 
do because Walter will be there, too. I 
just won’t think about it. 

Aunt Jule came in my room just after 
I was through talking to Cordon, thank 
heavens. The room was full of flowers. 
Walter had sent me some and so had 
Frank. I got another long night letter 
from Walter, just as silly as the first one. 
I wish he would say those things in let¬ 
ters instead of night letters so everybody 
in the world wouldn’t see them. Aunt 
Jule wanted me to read it aloud to her. 
I would have died. 

While she was still in the room, Frank 
called up and asked me to play golf with 
him and I said all right and Aunt Jule 
said she was glad my headache was gone. 
She was trying to be funny. 

I played golf with Frank this after¬ 
noon. He is a beautiful golfer and it is 
thrilling to watch him drive, his swing is 
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SO much more graceful than Walter s. 1 
asked him to watdi me swing and tell me 
what was the matter with me, but he said 
he couldn’t look at anything but my face 
and there wasn’t anything the matter 
with that. 

He told me the boy who was here with 
him had been called home and he was 
glad of it because I might have liked him, 
the other boy, better than himself. I told 
him that couldn’t be possible and he 
asked me if 1 really meant that and I said 
of course, but I smiled when I said it so 
he wouldn't take it too seriously. 

We danced again tonight and Uncle 
Nat and Aunt Jule sat with us a while and 
danced a couple of dances themselves, 
but they were really there to get better 
acquainted with Frank and see if he was 
all right for me to be with. I know they 
certainly couldn’t have enjoyed their own 
dancing, no old people really can en¬ 
joy it because they can’t really do any¬ 
thing. 

They were favorably impressed with 
Frank I think, at least Aimt Jule didn’t 
say I must be in bed at eleven, but just 
not to stay up too late. 1 guess it is a big 
surprise to a girl's parents and aunts and 
uncles to find out that the boys you go 
around with are all right, they always 
seem to think that if I seem to like some¬ 
body and the person pays a little atten¬ 
tion to me, why he must be a convict or a 
policeman or a drunkard or something 
queer. 

Frank had some more songs for me to¬ 
night. He asked me if 1 knew the asthma 
song and I said I didn’t and he said “ Oh, 
you must know that. It goes ‘Yes, sir, 
asthma baby.” ’ * Then he told me about 
the underwear song, “I underwear my 
baby is tonight.” ® He keeps you in hys- 

• The song is “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby.’* 
• The song is “I Wonder Where My Baby Is To- 
night.*! 


terics and yet he has his serious side, in 
fact, he was awfully serious when he said 
good night to me and his eyes simply 
shown.*® I wish Walter were more like 
him in some ways, but 1 mustn’t think 
about that. 

July 15 

I simply can t live and I know Ill never 
sleep tonight. 1 am in a terrible predica¬ 
ment or rather I won’t know whether I 
really am or not till tomorrow and that 
is what makes it so terrible. 

After we had danced two or three 
dances, Frank asked me to go for a ride 
with him and we went for a ride in his 
car and finally he told me he loved me 
and I said not to be silly, but he said he 
was perfectly serious and he certainly 
acted that way. He asked me if 1 loved 
anybody else and 1 said yes and he asked 
if I didn’t love him more than anybody 
else and I said yes, but only because 1 
thought he woiildn’t remember it any¬ 
way and the best thing to do was humor 
him. 

Then all of a sudden he asked me when 
I could marry him and 1 said, just as a 
joke, that I couldn’t possibly marry him 
before December. He said that was a 
long time to wait, but I was certainly 
worth waiting for and he said a lot of 
other things and maybe 1 humored him 
a little too much, but that is just the 
trouble, I don’t know. 

I was absolutely sure he would forget 
the whole thing, but that was early in 
the evening, and when we said good 
night 1 was not so sure how it stood. If 
he doesn’t remember anything about it, 
of course I am all right. But if he does 
remember and if he took me seriously, I 
will simply have to tell him about Walter 
and maybe about Gordon, too. And it 
isn’t going to be easy. The suspense is 
How should this word be spelled? 



”We danced again tonight, fust two or three 
dances" 
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what is maddening and I know Ill never 
live through this night. 

July 16 

I can’t stand it, 1 can’t breathe, life is 
impossible. Frank remembered every¬ 
thing about last night and firmly believes 
we are engaged and going to be married 
in December. His people live in New 
York and he says he is going back when 
I do and have them meet me. 

Of course it can’t go on and tomorrow 
I will tell him about Walter or Gordon 
or both of them. I know it is going to hurt 
him terribly, perhaps spoil his life, and I 
would give anything in the world not to 
have had it happen. I hate so to hurt him 
because he is so nice besides being so 
cute and attractive. 

He sent me the loveliest flowers this 
morning and called up at ten and wanted 
to know how soon he could see me and 
I hope the girl wasn’t listening in because 
the things he said were, well, like Walter’s 
night letters. 

And that is another terrible thing, to¬ 
day I didn’t get a night letter from Wal¬ 
ter, but there was a regular letter in¬ 
stead and I carried it around in my purse 
all this afternoon and evening and never 
remembered to read it till ten minutes 
ago when I camfe up in the room. Walter 
is worried because I have only sent him 
two telegrams and written him one letter 
since I have been here, he would be a 
lot more worried if he knew what has 
happened now, though of course it can’t 
make any difference because he is the 
one I am really engaged to be married 
to and the one I told Mother I was going 
to marry in December and I wouldn’t 
dare tell her it was somebody else. 

I met Frank for lunch and we went for 
a ride this afternoon and he was so much 
in love and so lovely to me that I simply 
did not have the heart to tell him the 


truth, I am surely going to tell him to¬ 
morrow and telling him today would 
have just meant one more day of unhap* 
piness for both of us. 

He said his people had plenty of mon^ 
and his father had offered to take him 
into partnership and he might accept, but 
he thinks his true vocation is journalism 
with a view to eventually writing novels 
and if I was willing to undergo a few 
hardships just at first we would probably 
both be happier later on if he was doing 
something he really liked. I didn’t know 
what to say, but finally I said 1 wanted 
him to suit himself and money wasn’t 
everything. 

He asked me where I would like to go 
on my honeymoon and I suppose 1 ought 
to have told him my honeymoon was all 
planned, that I was going to California, 
with Walter, but all I said was that I 
had always wanted to go to California 
and he was enthusiastic and said that is 
where we would surely go and he would 
take me to Hollywood and introduce me 
to all those wonderful people he met 
there last winter. It nearly takes my 
breath away to think of it, going there 
with somebody who really knows people 
and has the entree.^ 

We danced again tonight, just two or 
three dances, and then went out and sat 
in the tennis court, but I came upstairs 
early because Aunt Jule had acted kind 
of funny at dinner. And I wanted to be 
alone, too, and think, but the more 1 think 
the worse it gets. 

Sometimes I wish I were dead, maybe 
that is the only solution and it would be 
best for everyone concerned. I will die if 
things keep on the way they have been. 
But of course tomorrow it will be all over, 
with Frank 1 mean, for 1 must tell him 

“ entree (fiN'tra'): a French word, now incor¬ 
porated into our own language, meaning the 
right to enter — in this case, Hollywood society. 
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the truth no matter how much it hurts 
us both. Though I don’t care how much 
it hurts me. The thought of hurting him 
is what is driving me mad. I can’t bear it. 

July 18 

I have skipped a day. I was busy every 
minute of yesterday and so exhausted 
when I came upstairs that I was tempted 
to fall into bed with all my clothes on. 
First Gordon called me up from Chicago 
to remind me tiiat he would be in New 
York the day I got there and that when 
he comes he wants me all to himself all 
the time and we can make plans for our 
wedding. The connection was bad again 
and I just couldn^ explain to him about 
Walter. 

1 had an engag^nent with Frank for 
lunch and just as we were going in an¬ 
other long distance call came, from Wal¬ 
ter this time. He wanted to know why 
1 hadn’t written more letters and sent 
him more telegrams and asked me if I 
still loved him and of course I told him 
yes because I really do.'Then he asked 
if I had met any men here and I told him 
I had met one, a friend of Uncle Nat’s. 
After all it was Uncle Nat who intro¬ 
duced me to Frank. He reminded me that 
he would be in New York on the 25th 
which is the day I expect to get home, 
and said he would have theater tickets 
for that night and we would go some¬ 
where afterwards and dance. 

Frank insisted on knowing who had 
kept me talking so long and 1 told him it 
was a boy I had known a long while, a 
very dear friend of mine and a friend of 
my family’s. Frank was jealous and kept 
asking questions till 1 bought 1 would 
go mad. He was so serious and kind of 
cross and gruff that I gave up the plan 
of telling him the truth till some time 
when he is in better spirits. 

1 played golf with Frank in the after* 


noon and we took a ride last night and 
1 wanted to get in early because I had 
promised both Walter and Gordon that 
I would write them long letters, but 
Frank wouldn’t bring me back to the Inn 
till I had named a definite date in De¬ 
cember. I finally told him the 10th and 
he said all right if I was sure that wasn’t 
a Sunday. I said I would have to look it 
up, but as a matter of fact I know the 
10th falls on a Friday because the date 
Walter and I have agreed on for our wed¬ 
ding is Saturday the 11th. 

Today has just been the same thing 
over again, two more night letters, a long 
distance call from Chicago, golf and a 
ride with Frank, and the room full of 
flowers. But tomorrow I am going to tell 
Frank and I am going to write Gordon a 
long letter and tell him, too, because this 
simply can’t go on any longer. I can’t 
breathe. I can’t live. 

July 21 

I wrote to Gordon yesterday, but I 
didn’t say anything about Walter because 
I don’t think it is a thing a person ought 
to do by letter. I can tell him when he 
gets to New York and then I will be sure 
that he doesn’t take it too hard and I can 
promise him that I will be friends with 
him always and make him promise not 
to do anything silly, while if I told it to 
him in a letter there is no telling what he 
would do, there all alone. 

And I haven’t told Frank because he 
hasn’t been feeling well, he is terribly 
sunburned and it hurts him terribly so 
he can hardly play golf or dance, and 1 
want him to be feeling his best when 1 do 
tell him, but whether he is all right or 
not I simply must tell him tomorrow be¬ 
cause he is actually planning to leave 
here on the same train with us Saturday 
night and 1 can’t let him do that. 

Life is so hopeless and it could be so 
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wonderful. For instance how heavenly it 
would be if I could marry Frank first and 
stay married to him five years and he 
would be the one who would take me to 
Hollywood and maybe we could go on 
parties with movie stars. 

And at the end of five years Frank 
could go into journalism and write novels 
and I would only be 23 and I could marry 
Gordon and he would be ready for an¬ 
other trip around the world and he could 
show me things better than someone who 
had never seen them before. 

Gordon and I would .separate at the 
end of five years and I would be 28 and 
I know of lots of women that never even 
got married the first time till they were 
28 though I don’t suppose that was their 
fault, but I would marry Walter then, for 
after all he is the one I really love and 
want to spend most of my life with and 
I wouldn’t care whether he could dance 
or not when I was that old. Before long 
we would be as old as Uncle Nat and 
Aunt jule and I certainly wouldn’t want 
to dance at their age when all you can 
do is just hobble around the floor. But 
Walter is so wonderful as a companion 
and we would enjoy the same things and 
be pals and maybe we would begin to 
have children. 

But that is all impossible though it 
wouldn’t be if older people just had sense 
and would look at things the right way. 

It is only half past ten, the earliest I 
have gone to bed in weeks, but I am worn 
out and Frank went to bed early so he 
could put cold cream on his sunburn. 

Listen, diary, the orchestra is playing 
“Limehouse Blues.” The first tune I 
danced to with Merle Oliver, two years 
ago. I can’t stand it. And how funny that 
they should play that old tune tonight of 
all nights, when I have been thinking of 
Merle off and on all day, and I hadn’t 
thought of him before in weeks and 
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weeks. I wonder where he is, I wonder 
if it is just an accident or if it means 1 am 
going to see him again. I simply mustn’t 
think about it or Ill die. 

July 22 

I knew it wasn’t an accident. I knew it 
must mean something, and it did. 

Merle is coming here today, here to this 
Inn, and just to see me. And there can 
only be one reason. And only one answer. 
I knew that when I heard his voice call¬ 
ing from Boston. How could I ever have 
thought I loved anyone else? How could 
he ever have thought I meant it when I 
told him I was engaged to George Morse? 

A whole year and he still cares and I 
still care. That shows we were always in¬ 
tended for each other and for no one else. 
I won’t make him wait till December. 1 
doubt if we even wait till Dad and 
Mother get home. And as for a honey¬ 
moon I will go with him to Long Beach 
or the Bronx Zoo, wherever he wants to 
take me. 

After aU this is the best way out of it, 
the only way. I won’t have to say any¬ 
thing to Frank, he will guess when he 
sees me with Merle. And when I get home 
Sunday and Walter and Gordon call me 
up, I will invite them both to dinner and 
Merle can tell them himself, with two 
of them there it will only hurt each one 
half as much as if they were alone. 

The train is due at 2:40, almost three 
hours from now. I can’t wait. And what 
if it should be late? 1 can’t stand it. 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. Fart of the di£5culties of the girl in this 
story spring from her continued self-decep¬ 
tion. She places the blame for her troubles 
upon other persons. The first self-excuse ap¬ 
pears on page 27: “The trouble is that 
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Cordon and I were engaged when he went 
away, or at least he thought so.” Find other 
examples of self-deception in the story. 

2. Some of the girl’s diiRculties arise in 
not being quite honest with her friends. For 
example, of talking to Gordon by telephone 
(page 28) she says, “ He asked me if I still 
loved him and I tried to tell him no, but I 
knew that would mean an explanation and 
the connection was so bad that I could never 
make him understand so I said yes.” Find 
other examples of this lack of strict honesty 
with other persons. 

3. Some of the fun in this story comes 
from the girl’s refusal to face consequences. 
She runs away from difficult situations. For 
example (page 31), “ I met Frank for lunch 
and we went for a ride this afternoon and 
he was so much in love and so lovely to 
me that I simply did not have the heart 
to teU him the truth.” Find other examples 
of this unwillingness to face up to facts in 
the story. 


WATCHING ’THE STORY TELLER 
AT WORK 

4. Point of View. The author of this story 
chose one of the most difficult methods of 
telling his story. It is difficult because the 
diary which reports the story to the reader 
must carry all the explanation about the 
characters, about what happens, and about 
why it happens. Diaries do not usually con¬ 
tain this kind of information, yet the diary 
in this story must present the explanations 
needed by the reader to understand what is 
going on. 'The author’s job, therefore, was 
to put this information into the diary and 
still make it sound enou^ like a diary to 
satisfy the reader. 

a. Can you point out four or five places at 
which the diary supplies information 
needed by the reader but information 
which a diary ordinarily would not con¬ 
tain? 

b. What advantage does the author gain by 
using the diary to tell the story? Could 

' CkxBiopper,” by Sanh Addington. Reorinted by permisaioD of 


the story have been written by having die 
girl tell her experiences to a friend? 
Would it have been as effective if it had 
been told by Aunt Jule? What would it 
have lacked if Aunt Jule had told it? 

5. Conditions of the story. Because the 
diary tells the story, the background needed 
by the reader is supplied slowly. In fact all 
of the ten paragraphs in the diary entry of 
July 12 are used to give the conditions of the 
story. Can you show how and where in these 
paragraphs the answers to the following 
questions are introduced? 

a. Who is telling the story? 

b. In. what month does the story take place? 

c. Is the author sympathetic to the girl or 
is he making fun of her? 

d. Is the girl’s longing for Walter very se¬ 
rious? 


CLODHOPPER 

BY SARAH ADDINGTON 

The following story was written 
about a time now past. It was a time of peg- 
top trousers. It was a time when the janitor 
signaled the opening of school by ringing a 
bell; when a horse and buggy might still be 
met on country roads. It was a time before 
school busses picked up students in outly¬ 
ing districts; when hi^ school pupils went 
to dancing school. The reader must keep all 
this in mind as he reads the story. He will 
find here how frankness, sincerity, and hon¬ 
esty solve a difficult personal problem for a 
hi^ school boy. The girl in this story is a 
complete contrast to the girl in “I Can’t 
Breathe.” 

S'TEPHEN turned the corner at 
the railroad station and started up the 
windy snow-packed road that meandered 
for five slow miles before it got to his 

Howard Reid. 
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home. Here began the pull to which the 
first mile through town was but a prelude, 
and here he usually stopped to scan the 
crossroads for a friendly buggy or auto* 
mobile. But today he did not stop. It was 
cold, the sky was chilly gray, and he un¬ 
consciously walked fast over the hard- 
packed snow. But Stephen wasn’t think¬ 
ing of the cold. He was thinking of what 
had happened that afternoon at school. 

He was alone in the chemistry labora¬ 
tory, and he had looked up from his 
notebook to find Mattie Fulghuin stand¬ 
ing by his table. She had smiled at him 
and begun talking. 

“ You ought to come to dancing school, 
Stephen. Don’t you ever? ” 

“Dancing school,” he had repeated 
stupidly. 

“Yes.” Mattie’s eyes encouiaged him. 
“ At the Elks’ Hall Friday nights. Didn’t 
you ever? ” 

He shook his head. 

“It’s fun,” said Mattie. “The lessons 
begin at seven, and there’s general danc¬ 
ing afterward. Most of the kids go. Why 
don’t you — this Friday night? ” 

Why didn’t he? What a question. Why 
didn’t he do anything but work and go 
to school? Because he didn’t know how, 
because he had no money, because he 
hadn’t time — there were a hundred rea¬ 
sons. 

“ How — ” he began, stammering. 

“ It costs fifty cents,” the practical Mat- 
tie told him. “ You could try it once, and 
if you liked it you could go often. I could 
go with you. I have a ticket —for the 
whole term.” 

She was coaxing him now, this little 
Mattie of the smooth brown hair and 
slim waist and gold locket. The locket 
nestled in the white hollow of her throat 
and Stephen had often looked at it, and 
at her across the laboratory table. And 
now what was she saying to him? Danc¬ 


ing school. She would go with him. He 
could go often. 

He could not see himself dancing. He 
had never thought of such a thing for 
himself; indeed, he was hardly aware that 
dancing existed for anybody. Yet, “I’ll 
go,” he had said recklessly. 

And now on the road toward home he 
was wondering how he could ever man¬ 
age it. Where would he ever get fifty 
cents? What would his father say? Who 
would do the milking on Friday night? 
These were unanswerable questions, but 
Stephen dismissed them as he pictured 
himself dancing in a lighted hall where 
other boys and girls were dancing, and 
at the picture he smiled into the fading 
afternoon. Mattie! How warm his feeling 
toward her! A feeling almost warm 
enough to heat his toes down there in 
their clumsy shoes. Not quite, however, 
for becoming conscious at last of the cold, 
he pulled from his pockets two burlap 
bags and tied his feet up in them — he 
had used paper bags once, but burlap 
was far better, he had found —then 
shuffled on. 

Clem Hoover had finally accepted the 
phenomenon ^ of Stephen’s going to high 
school, but he had never really under¬ 
stood it. The issue was such a simple one 
to him. They were poor and Stephen was 
needed on the farm. High school merely 
postponed by four years his term of serv¬ 
ice as a farm hand. Hence, this dead set 
for high school was all wasted time and 
energy, and why Stephen didn't see it 
that way Clem Hoover for the life of him 
couldn’t comprehend. 

Yet never, since that September day 
two years before when Stephen had first 
started off for town and high school, had 

1 phenomenon (derived from 

the Greek verb meaning to appear): any ob> 
servable fact or event. Stephen’s going to school 
was a fact which could be observed — like the 
weather, or the crops. 
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his father uttered one word of opposition 
or criticism. A slight, gray-eyed boy with 
hair in his eyes had walked out the front 
gate on that day, and Clem Hoover, who 
at first had a fleeting and furious desire 
to strap him, watched him, bewildered, 
down the road, then went about the 
chores, alone. 

For a while Clem had waited to see 
what next madness the boy would com¬ 
mit, and when neighbors felicitated ® him 
on having a son who led his class at high 
school, when people called Stephen 
plucky to walk his twelve miles daily and 
never miss a day of school, Clem had 
turned on them a simple stare: they were 
crazy too. Later Clem came to wonder if 
the boy were so crazy, after all. He 
seemed really sound for a boy. He 
worked well and was steady. He even 
had a way about him that Clem almost 
envied. Stephen held his head so high on 
such straight shoulders; there was some¬ 
thing about his eyes. He seemed im- 
breakable, and Clem, who had broken so 
long ago, came at last even to respect this 
boy who so clearly respected himself. 

Stephen meanwhile rose at four to 
make fires, feed stock, cany water and 
wood; came home from school to milk 
cows and feed stock and bank fires. He 
could not find it in his heart to resent his 
father’s hostility to high school; he could 
only pity his father, a pity that at times 
came over him with such a rush that it 
nearly floored him. For his father didn’t 
know the richness of going to high school. 
Didn’t even guess it. And Stephen, who 
knew that richness so well, at those times 
would hug it to his heart in sudden panic 
— suppose he had missed it! — and would 
almost yearn over the banenness of his 
father’s life, and he would resolve to him- 

* falidtate to congratulate. To be 

felicitated by neighbors for having such a son as 
Stephen is to have ndghbors express delight over 
•ua good fortune. 


self to make it up to his father somehow, 
if not now, later, when he was grown up 
and had time. For so crowded was 
Stephen’s life at sixteen that he inno¬ 
cently supposed leisure to be a product 
of maturity. Yes, he must make it up to 
him. 

Yet Stephen and his father could never 
be intimate; the breach of temperament 
was too wide for that. It no more oc¬ 
curred to Stephen to ask advice or help 
from his father than it occurred to Clem 
to offer them. It was reserved for Mrs. 
Hoover to be the intimate of both. She 
understood them, each one, and loved 
them wisely, and if not impartially, at 
least differently; and they both trusted 
her to the core. 

And so that night, it was only after 
Clem had gone to bed and Stephen and 
his mother were alone under the lamp 
that he could bring himself to mention 
what was so noisy in his mind. 

“Maw.” 

“ Eh? ” She looked up from her mend¬ 
ing. 

“Mattie Fulghum was telling me to¬ 
day—there's a dancing school in town 

— every Friday night — ” 

“Is there?” She pushed back her 
glasses with friendly interest. 

“ And I — ” he choked ever so slightly 
and pushed on, “ 1 thought I’d like to go 

— once, anyway.” 

“ Weill ” sputtered Mrs. Hoover in pro¬ 
found astonishment. “ Well! ” Then hast¬ 
ily. “Why, I guess you could, Stephen. 
I guess you could.” She spoke heartily. 

He was silent. The proposal sounded 
wild enough now. 

“ You don’t have much in the way of 
young life, Stephen,” she said. 

“ It’s fifty cents,” he told her. 

“ I have .some money,” she said coolly. 
“ I can give you fifty cents if that’s all it 
takes.” 
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He stared at her. All it takesi When she 
knew as well as he that fifty cents was 
a fortune. 

“ It’s at night, you know.” He was actu¬ 
ally piling up obstacles for himself now; 
the whole plan sounded too fantastic. ■ 

“What of that?” she asked boldly, 
though her own brain whirled. A boy 
to dance at night and walk six miles 
home in the snow — it did seem — she 
braced herself again and her blue eyes 
flashed. 

“ Of course you’ll go,” she told him. 

“I don’t know.” He couldn’t be sure 
she understood it fully. Gadding to town 
nights . . . 

“ You must go, boy.” Then she laughed 
over at him. “I don’t believe you want 
to!” 

“ Oh, Maw! ” he cried fervently. 

His mother settled the details. She 
would provide the money, she would 
milk that night —well then, when Ste¬ 
phen objected, Clem could do it this 
once. Stephen could take some extra 
sandwiches for supper, eat them in the 
high-school building, and present him¬ 
self at the Elks’ Hall at half-past seven. 
All as simple as could be. 

So Stephen was going to dancing 
school. And in a flash, life took on a shaip, 
exciting new edge. Books and cows and 
teachers and country roads, snows, rains, 
chores, lessons, these were but back¬ 
ground now, rather dull background, too, 
where they had all seemed so eventful 
before, and the great new fact stood out 
from them thrillingly: Stephen was go¬ 
ing to dandng school! 

It snowed that week, and Stephen one 
morning had to flounder his endless way 
through a desert of sticky dampness, wet 
to the sldn when he got to school and 
only to be dried out by half an hours 
perch on warm furnace pipes in the 
school basement. Mike, the janitor, had 


often lent him this aid in other snows; 
any wet morning was apt to find Stephen 
sprawled high on Mike’s pipes, Mike’s 
dry coat wrapped around him. As he lay 
there steaming that morning he told Mike 
about the dance. Mike, leaning on his 
shovel, listened intently, his very eye¬ 
brows beetling® with interest. 

“ Good,” he said when Stephen had fin¬ 
ished. He opened the furnace door, spat 
reflectively thereinto. “Good,” he said 
again. 

Nobody else in the whole school knew. 
Nobody but Mattie and Mike knew tliat 
Stephen on the coming Friday was going 
to dancing school. Yet somehow now, 
Stephen felt a new kinship with all these 
boys and girls, these careless, confident 
classmates of his to whom before he had 
always been alien and strange. He would 
think, in class (he who never before had 
thought of anything else in class but his 
lessons and his books), “I’m going to 
dancing school. They will all be there.” 
And a glow of friendliness would suf¬ 
fuse him, the pleasant, friendly glow of 
comradeship. 

His mother and he talked eternally 
about it. 

“ I used to dance, Stephen,” she told 
him. 

His mother had danced. Tbe thought 
shocked him. Did she wear blue aprons 
in those dancing days of hers, and spec¬ 
tacles, and was her waist this wide? A 
boy could hardly encircle it now. No, of 
course not. He had seen her picture as 
a girl, a yoimg face with heavy twists of 
hair and puffy sleeves. 

“Did Paw?” he asked and was re¬ 
lieved when his mother said, “No, he 
wasn’t much of a hand,” as that would 
have been too preposterous. 

Stephen and Mattie talked about it, 

* beetling eyebrows: shaggy and overhanging 
eyebrows. 
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too, at the chapel door and on the stairs 
between classes. 

“ You can come for me, Stephen,” she 
said once, a bit shyly, “ about seven.” 

"What?” He looked blankly at her. 

“We’ll go together,” she explained. 

“ Well be partners for the evening, you 
>» 

see. 

Certainly he saw. Why hadn’t he 
thought of that? That’s what boys did: 
call for girls. It came to him now from 
some far reach of instinct. 

“ I’ll wear my white dress,” Mattie con¬ 
fided. 

He hoped secretly she would wear the 
gold locket there in the little white nest 
under her dun. He wished he could tell 
her so, but the words wouldn’t come. 

That night he told his mother more 
about Mattie. She had brownish eyes, 
and nice smooth hair, and was small, aw¬ 
fully small. His mother nodded approval. 

“ She’s going to wear a white dress,” 
he said casually. 

At this Mrs. Hoover jumped. 

“W^at are you supposed to wear?” 
she demanded. 

Good heavens, he didn’t know. Well, 
you wouldn’t wear corduroy pants to 
dancing school, would you? No, he sup¬ 
posed not. 

She hastened up to his closet and 
brought down his “ best suit,” stiff black 
clothes that, as they hung uncompromis¬ 
ingly in her hand, showed only too plainly 
their strangeness to revels. 

“You haven’t a good shirt,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

“Oh-” 

“You’ve been needing them. I’ll tell 
you. Ill make you one.” She was crimson 
end alert now. 

“Aw-” 

Here was another grand innovation. 
Hitherto clothes had represented the zero 
point in St^hen’s affairs. Corduroys, 


heavy shoes, a shabby cap —they were 
like the milk pans and pail in the dairy, 
things to be used, and that was an end of 
them. Now clothes had suddenly and 
alarmingly become an institution. Mrs. 
Hoover’s enthusiasm filled the house and 
Stephen became dimly aware that his 
clothes would somehow have a bearing 
on his success as a patron of dancing 
schools. Odd, he considered, and it bored 
him exceedingly. Still, people dressed up 
for church and funerals, and the County 
Fair. No doubt dancing school rated with 
these festivities. But it was a dull busi¬ 
ness, clothes. His mother went so far as 
to commandeer his father’s overcoat for 
the occasion. Stephen was not used to an 
overcoat. It would be heavy and prevent 
quick walking. 

“ Look, Stephen, they don’t look as if 
they had ever been worn.” His mother 
had pressed the black suit afresh on this, 
the day before the event. 

He admired the suit duly. 

“ And here’s your tie, the one the Sun¬ 
day-school teacher gave you.” She held 
up a white wash tie for his gaze. 

“Yeh.” 

“Stephen, I think you’d go in your 
overalls! ” she cried, indignantly. “ Do 
you want to shame Mattie? ” 

He smiled sheepishly. 

“ I think I won’t show you the shirt, 
you’re so-so — ” She couldn’t think of a 
word and, clucking, went to fetch the 
shirt. She held it up, a blue chambray af¬ 
fair such as he always wore, exquisitely 
fashioned, and pride and fondness were 
so bright on her face that Stephen, for 
all his indifference, was for the moment 
caught up in the current. 

“It’s fine,” he said approvingly. 

“ Of course it’s fine,” she replied 
stoutly. 

And Stephen, borrowing from his 
mother’s ample store of satisfaction. 
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strutted a little, his eyes brimming with 
their familiar ardor, his back arrowy as 
always. It was good to have the right 
things. He was beginning to see the im¬ 
portance of it. Mattie in her white dress, 
and he fit and proper to act as her part¬ 
ner. Mattie’s partner! His heart glowed. 
That warm feeling when he thought of 
Mattie was such a heartening thing. 

It seemed rather queer to be alone in 
the high-school building, that long Fri¬ 
day afternoon. Everybody had gone, but 
the room was not lonely to Stephen, for 
those empty seats belonged to boys and 
girls who were all going to dancing 
school tonight (and one belonged to 
Mattie). 

For the first time in his life Stephen 
could not study, could not even get 
through a sentence, he who at any other 
time would have embraced the rare op¬ 
portunity. But today there was only con¬ 
fusion where his brain iisually was, con¬ 
fusion and a persistent little rhythm 
which ran something like this, “ Mattie 
and dancing school, Mattie and dancing 
school, Mattie and dancing school,” 

A dozen times he went to the boys’ 
dressing room to see if his valise was still 
there. It always was. And that his suit 
hung safe on its peg. It always did. A 
dozen times he raised his eyes to the 
clock and counted the time by hours and 
minutes, until he should dress, until he 
should start for Mattie’s house. 

It was almost dark when Mike came 
up. 

“I told the old women to keep outa 
here,” said Mike. “The old women” 
were Mike’s scrubwomen, a set of crones 
with whom he waged eternal and zestful 
warfare. “ How you makin out? ” 

“All right.” 

“ Had your feed? ” 

“ No. Say, Mike.” 


‘Yes?’ 

“ Did you ever go to dancing school? ” 

“ Me! Do I look like a dancer? ” 

Mike did not, to be strictly accurate, 
with his thumping little body and bandy 
legs. 

“You’ll get along all right, Steve.” 
Mike was the only person in the world 
who thus familiarly shortened Stephen’s 
name. “ She’s a good kid, Mattie. Some 
of these girls make you sick, but that 
gill-” 

Stephen nodded. 

“ Say,” said Mike, suddenly, “ you ain’t 
scared, are you? ” 

“Of course not.” 

Mike laughed at the boy’s scorn, then 
snorted. “ Well, I should hope you 
wasn’t. As if you couldn’t knock that Clif¬ 
ford Frye simp and his bunch for a gool.” 
Mike’s animosity for the Clifford Frye 
simp and his bunch was well founded. 
They wore pegtops for one thing, which 
Mike considered effete,* and they also 
stole his ash cans and tied up his school 
bell. 

“I got some hot coffee down in the 
furnace room if you wanta come down,” 
said Mike. “ Bring yer grub.” 

Stephen didn’t like coffee, but he did 
like Mike. Over the grub Mike intro¬ 
duced wordy talk about women. 

“ Look here, Stephen, I bet you never 
kissed a girl, huh? ” 

Stephen looked frightened. 

“ Well, take it from me, don’t. You’re 
a good kid, and you’re gonna get some¬ 
where — ” 

Stephen squirmed. 

“ Well, what I mean is, you’re not one 
of these here pompadomed, kissin’ guys 
and don’t try to be one. The teachers 
around here think a lot of you —oh, I 

* effete : unfruitful. Mike considered 

pegtop trousers — full at the hips, and narrow 
at the ankles — symbolic of the uselessness of 
the “Clifford Frye bunch." 
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know what I’m talking about — and you 
svanta be the kind that —1 don’t know 
how to say it — ” 

“ I’m not thinking of kissing anybody,” 
said Stephen, red over his sandwich. 

It was delectably warm and coay 
down in Mike’s habitat.'’ A yellow lan¬ 
tern swung at their shoulders, by the 
pipe where Stephen had taken refuge so 
many times. Their chairs were backless, 
but they cocked their feet up on warm 
pipes in masculine luxury. As Mike 
opened the furnace door to squint at his 
fire, the red flare sprang out making ex¬ 
otic® and beautiful the dark vastness 
around them. Stephen felt strangely 
happy. This moment with Mike in the 
basement seemed somehow his. Nothing 
interrupted, nothing interfered. In the 
distance, an hour away, there would be 
a girl in his arms and gaiety and crowds, 
a prospect stirring enough, surely. But 
now he and Mike, males together, shar¬ 
ing the same fire, the same food, the 
same mood. It was snug and right and 
delicious. 

Mattie did have the gold locket on. 
That was the first thing Stephen noticed. 
It nestled there as always in the little 
white cup of her throat, and even in the 
midst of all the strangeness of Mattie’s 
home, with her mother and father lurk¬ 
ing ominously around, it made him feel 
at ease and comfortable. A talisman,^ 
that locket, to steady Stephen as even 
Mattie herself could not steady him in 
her own twittering flurry. 

Mattie finally was ready. Rubbers, 
coat, scarf on her head. Her mother’s in¬ 
sistence on a hat was overruled by a 
laugh —a mother’s experience and anx- 

* habitat (h&b'{-tftt): a scientific word mean~. 
ing_ natural surroundings, as of a plant, or animal. 
It is used more or less numorouuy here. ' exotic 
(€ks«5t'ik): foreign. Here it means strange and 
fantastic. ^ faliaman ' (tftlls'mdn): a good-luck 
charm. 


iety set aside by a mere floating ripple 
of a laugh. Gloves, a bag full of things 
— Heaven knew what — she was now a 
complete entity,® it seemed, and ready to 
start. 

“ Mattie, have you got your ticket? ” 

Yes, she had it. 

“ The keyll be under the mat, 
daughter.” 

“ Yes, Father, I know.” 

“ Bring her home at eleven, Stephen.” 

“Yes, sir, I will.” 

" Mattie, dear, do pull that scarf tight 
over your head.” 

“Oh,MotherI” 

At last they were o£F. They were actu¬ 
ally on the street alone, Mattie’s gloved 
hand tucked under Stephen’s arm, Ste¬ 
phen striding along as if going to dances 
were but a common business. The air, 
finely cold, pricked their hot cheeks. 
Crunch, crunch they trod along, up Mat- 
tie’s street, over the town’s little river, 
now black and still, and heavy with ice 
floes. Lamps from people’s houses threw 
out hospitable islands of light for them 
to walk on —indeed, Stephen felt as if 
he were treading on light every step. The 
sky was jocund with stars. They might 
have been going to dancing school them¬ 
selves, these stars, so airily did they 
prank and prance. 

Mattie squeezed Stephen’s arm. 

“Stephen!” 

“ What? ” His answer leaped up at her 
to make them both laugh. 

“ Isn’t it lovely, the night? ” 

“Oh, yes, beautiful!” Stephen had 
never commented on the beauty of a 
night before, but now the word slipped 
easily from him. 

“ Stephen.” 

“Yes?” 

. * entity (Sn'tl-tl): an existing, distinct thin^. 
Whole would be a good word to substitute for It 
here. 
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Are you all dressed up? I couldn't 
see under your overcoat.” 

It was true. He had kept every inch of 
it buttoned rigidly to his chin at Mattie s 
house. 

“Sure.” 

She laughed gleefully. 

“ Stephen, aren’t you glad I asked you 
to come tonight? ” 

“ Oh, yes, yes! Are you? ” 

“Of course.” She pressed her hand 
tighter against his arm. 

The Elks’ Hall popped into view, a 
narrow space over a stationer’s, its two 
stories lighted at every window. Figures, 
boys and girls, dived into the doorway 
and disappeared up the steep dark steps. 
Mattie and Stephen dived in too, ran up 
the stairs. At the top a maze of light 
dresses, dark suits, red and green paper 
festoons, faces massed in the gallery, a 
bedlam of high voices, a violin tuning 
up. This was the dancing school and Ste¬ 
phen was therel 

Dancing was easy! Stephen discovered 
that almost before he had taken a step. 
He felt it the minute the music had 
started, and he was all for seizing Mattie 
then and there and swinging off with 
her. But Mattie restrained him imperi¬ 
ously. 

“ It’s the grand march,” 

Oh, was it? Good enough. They rushed 
into the line, and Mattie ran gasping be¬ 
side her partner as he stalked around the 
long narrow hall, flourishing at corners, 
his feet caressing the floor, scraping it 
softly. 

His knees felt limber and full of music. 
Pshaw, this was no trick at all. He smiled 
down at Mattie, confident and happy. It 
was the smile he had given his mother 
that first morning when he had started 
off for school, a smile his father knew 
but the shadow of. 

And as for the dancing lesson, which 


began a moment later, you just kept time 
and took steps like the teacher, and you 
were dancing. Stephen knew the teacher, 
he discovered, Bert Holly, who sold 
shoes by day, though Stephen had never 
suspected him of this other and frivolous 
calling. 

“ Choose your partners! ” 

He shot across the floor to Mattie and 
they stumbled off. 

“ Wait a minute,” whispered Mattie. 

“I don’t quite — ” He stopped uncer¬ 
tainly. 

“ You keep going frontwards,” she told 
him. 

“Oh, yes.” He could do it now after 
a fashion. Fine, fine. But bang, there 
they went head on into Clifford Frye and 
his girl. Stephen smiled to himself as 
he wondered if that was what Mike 
meant by knocking Clifford Frye for a 
goal. 

“ ’Sense! ” called Mattie after the dis¬ 
appearing couple. 

He frowned at his own stupidity. He 
should have excused himself, of course. 
You mustn’t forget your manners just 
because — 

“ Turn around,” whispered Mattie fran¬ 
tically. “We can’t keep going straight 
forever.” 

They turned around, just how, he 
didn’t know, but somehow. The music 
was ravishing. A fat fellow was whang¬ 
ing away at the piano; the violinist was 
jigging his feet and playing and talking 
to the passing couples all at once. The 
music, dancing, and Mattie there so close 
in his arms, the little locket shining, her 
lips red — this was joy, and Stephen, his 
heart uplifted, forgot to ask where this 
joy came from or how he, Stephen 
Hoover, the country boy, had suddenly 
come upon it. 

“ Am I doing well? ” he asked her, ex¬ 
ulting because he knew that he was. 
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“ Perfectl Stephen, I never would have 
dreamed — ” 

“It’s because I’m with you.” What 
made him say that? But he was glad he 
had. It made Mattie smile, too, the shy 
smile that played on her lips so slightly 
and made a tiny tender quirk in her 
cheek. 

His hair was in his eyes when they 
stopped; the white cravat flowed from 
its moorings. 

“ Say! ” He laughed, flinging back his 
hair and grabbing the tie. 

“ Stephen, you’re going to be a won¬ 
derful dancer. How in the world can you 
— have you been taking lessons on the 
sly?” 

“No.” But at the idea he laughed 
again. 

Mattie did wonder, slightly, at Ste¬ 
phen. One of the simplest creatures in 
the world was Mattie at sixteen, know¬ 
ing what some people never learn, that 
the world must be taken pretty much as 
it is. She had taken Stephen as he was. 
She had chosen him, and his country 
dothes, his halting manners, his glaring 
rusticity slipped away as by magic in her 
fond and understanding eyes. Yet to¬ 
night she could not help wondering at 
Stephen. His ridiculous shoes. That 
frightful tie — it got into her eyes, 
flapped against her mouth, slapped at 
tier cheek. His hands were rough. His 
hair was unruly. Of all the sleek, smooth, 
gay young things in that room, he alone 
was irrelevant, foreign, wrong. Yet al¬ 
ways he bore himself with that arrowy 
erectness. 

At nine the lesson was over. The mu¬ 
sic stopped, the younger pupils left, and 
general dancing began. 

Stephen took his Mattie in his arms 
and danced in a glad daze. If he saw 
b^ he knew at school, it was to nod at 
them absently. If a girl cau^t his eye, 


he responded with a vague smile. The 
faces of lookers-on, the bobbing paper 
garlands, the moving pattern of figures, 
feet, eyes, white collars, bright frocks, all 
was as a blank to Stephen, who in his 
trance knew nothing save that music had 
somehow become translated into his legs 
and that Mattie was in his embrace. 

Back of him in a haze lay all his old 
life, the round of grinding work and 
hardship and effort that made his boy¬ 
hood so different from that of the boys 
and girls all around him tonight. That 
life was good, he still felt, but this life 
was good too, and so exciting and beauts 
ful. Stephen wondered now how he could 
have waited so long to come to his first 
dance. 

Stephen was standing in the corridor 
between dances waiting for Mattie, who 
had gone, for the hundredth time, to 
powder her little nose. Boys and girls 
spoke to him as they passed. “ Hello, Ste¬ 
phen! ” “ Having a good time, Stephen? ” 
and he nodded carelessly. Yesterday, 
when nobody cared whether he was hav¬ 
ing a good time or not, he would have 
given his head for such greetings with 
their new fraternal note, and yet now he 
could only muster a careless nod for 
them. 

A horde of giggling, guffawing girls 
and boys swarmed up to the water 
cooler, and he made way for them, draw¬ 
ing back into the shadow. When they 
finally straggled off by twos at the sound 
of the music, Stephen was left alone, 
hidden in his comer. He stood there in 
the shadow, and as he waited, eager for 
Mattie and the feel of the dance floor 
under his feet, a new tide of ecstasy 
mshed over him. 

Two girls came along the corridor, 
passed without seeing him, stopped. 

“Wait a minute, Betty. This darned 
strap.” 
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She began to wrench at something un¬ 
der her bodice. She was close enough to 
Stephen for him to touch her. He looked 
toward the door. Mattie would be back 
any minute now. 

“ Say, have you seen Stephen Hoover? ” 

“ Oh, my dearl ” 

They laughed softly. 

“ Isn’t it the limit? Wouldn’t you think 
he’d know better? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. He’s just a clod¬ 
hopper.” 

“I know, but even a clodhopper! A 
blue shirt! And that funny collar.” 

“ ni bet mamma made ’em for him.” 

“ And say, Betty, did you see Stephen’s 
tie?” 

They laughed again, the amused two. 

“Well, he’s got nerve. Youll have to 
hand it to him for that.” 

Another giggle. “ But I feel sorry for 
Mattie. Such a clown.” 

Their voices were lost as they passed 
on. 

Mattie came out from her primping, 
breathless, laughing. 

“ Let’s hurry! I’m sorry I was so slow.” 

He adjusted his tie with careful shal^ 
fingers and spoke. 

“ I’m going home.’ 

“ Going home? ” repeated Mattie. 
‘You’re going? What — ” 

“I must go,” said Stephen. 

Mattie looked at him sharply. A hid¬ 
eous coldness seized her. 

“What is it, Stephen? What’s hap¬ 
pened? ” 

“ Nothing,” he said doggedly. “ But I’ve 
got to go.” 

“ All right, Stephen, I — I don’t mind.” 

In the dressing room, Stephen hunched 
himself into his father’s old black coat. A 
mirror threw him a fleeting picture: a 
wild-eyed boy in ill-fitting clothes, a flap¬ 
ping tie, a blue work shirt. As he and 
Mattie passed the dance-hall door he had 


another flying image, that of Clifford 
Frye, crisp, tailored, easy, waggish, Betty 
and Florrie at his side. 

They walked along in the keen night 
air, Mattie desperately gay. 

“Next time we’re going to have the 
waltz, Stephen. I know you’ll be a peachy 
waltzer.” 

Next time! 

“Oh, Stephen, you’re walking so fast. 
Are you in such a hurry to get me home? 
I’m not in a hurry.” 

He muttered something and slowed 
down. 

“Stephen.” She edged up closer to 
him. “ Guess what we’re goin’ to do when 
we get home.” 

“ What? I can’t guess.” 

“We’re going to have a little party, 
you and me. Cocoa. And I made some 
cakes this afternoon. On a little table all 
by ourselves.” 

He squeezed her hand under his arm. 

“You do like that, don’t you, Ste¬ 
phen? ” 

“ Yes, fine, Mattie.” 

“ Stephen, what is the matter? Are you 
mad at me? Are you sorry you went?” 

He looked down at her hurt little face. 

“ Mad at you? No. I’m just — no. Mat- 
tie, I’m not mad at you.” He tried to 
laugh at the impossibility of that and 
strode on faster again. And Mattie, her 
steadfast heart sharp with fear, trotted 
beside him surmising a thousand wild 
reasons for Stephen’s strange behavior. 

When they got to the house, he didn’t 
want to go in, and when they went in, he 
didn't want to take off his coat. 

“ But of course, Stephen, you’ll take off 
your coat.” She laughed, a little hyster¬ 
ically, as she trotted around switching 
lights off and on, removing her wraps, 
stooping to touch off a gas log in the 
grate. 

“ Therel ” She stood up to smile deter- 
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minedly at him. “Stephen, you haven’t 
taken oflF your coat. Aren’t you silly? ’’ 

He stood dumb in the glare of the lit¬ 
tle parlor, his coat buttoned to the chin, 
his cap in one hand. And at the white 
agony of his face, Mattie flew over to 
him. 

“ Stephen, you’re sick, aren’t you? 
Here, take off your coat, do, and sit by 
the fire. The cocoa will brace you up. I'm 
sure it will.” 

She tried to unbutton the coat, and 
Stephen, for the life of him, couldn’t stop 
her. She tugged at the arms, and at last 
he was out of it and stood revealed 
before her. He felt as if it were the 
very sun there in the electric bulb over 
their heads, showing him up in its re¬ 
lentless blaze. The stiff clothes, the 
offending blue shirt, the wayward tie 
. . . Clodhopper ... “I feel sorry for 
Mattie.” 

Mattie was dragging him to a chair. 

“Look, Stephen, my narcissus bulbs 
have begun to bloom.” She had them in 
the center of the little' festive table. “ I 
thought they never would, though. I love 
them, don’t you? Stephen, are you all 
right if I go to the kitchen a minute and 
heat up the cocoa? I’ll hurry. Mother’s 
left it all fixed.” 

She came back with a plate which she 
eyed dubiously. 

“ If you’re sick, Stephen, you oughtn’t 
to eat cakes, I s’pose. I’ll make scnne 
toast.” 

“ Don’t — ” But she was gone again. 

Stephen tried to drink the cocoa to 
please her, and he ate his toast and a 
cake, to boot, and told her they were 
fine. But still that white torture sat on 
his face so that finally Mattie set her cup 
down with a bang. 

“ Stephen, you’ve got to tell me what’s 
the matter. You’re not sick. It’s some¬ 
thing else. You must tell me.” 


No. He shook his head. And she knew 
hopelessly he never would. 

The gas fire burned cozily in the tiny 
sitting room. Mattie’s narcissus blooms 
sent out heavy fragrance, Mattie’s s^oon 
clinked against her cup, and her cup 
clinked against her saucer, the only 
noises to break the stillness of the house. 
Except, for Stephen, the dull thud of his 
heart and the echo of soft, derisive 
laughter. 

“Stephen,” Mattie sat straight and 
faced him, her face aflame. “Stephen, 
I’m sorry you didn’t have a good time 
tonight —I mean —that it turned out 
bad somehow. But I do want to tell you 
something, Stephen.” 

“Yes?” 

Mattie hesitated, then began timidly, 
“ I want to tell you — how — proud I was 
of you tonight.” 

Stephen frowned at her. 

“I was awfully proud of you, Ste¬ 
phen.” 

“ Proud! ” he said it sharply. Was Mat- 
tie— 

“ Proud. Exactly that.” 

“ You — were — proud — of — me? ” He 
repeated the words as if they didn’t make 
sense, his face screwed into a knot of 
perplexity and daze. 

“ Of course I was proud. The way you 
— ” she hesitated, shy and a little breath* 
less. “ The way you carried yourself, Ste¬ 
phen. The way you didn’t care about 
anything, even if it was your first time." 

It still didn’t make sense to Stephen. 
The girl was dotty, he thought, or a 
brazen little liar. 

“You ought to see some of the boys 
at their first dance, falling all over them¬ 
selves. 'They’re terrible. But not you, Ste¬ 
phen. You danced right, you acted right, 
you were right.” 

“ 1 was all right? ” he d^anded. 

“Perfect.” 
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Everything about me?” Now he 
tvould catch her. She was fooling with 
him and he would catch her at it. 

“ Oh, you’re not a CliflF Frye, if that’s 
what you want to know,” she said a little 
scornfully. “ But you don’t want to be. 
You’re not that kind. Oh, don’t be like 
those smart Alecks, Stephen. You’re Ste¬ 
phen Hoover. That ought to be good 
enough for you. It’s good enough for 
mel ” 

She finished up breathlessly in relief 
and bravado.® 'ITiere, she had said it, 
whatever Stephen thought. 

As Stephen looked at her little pink 
face, earnest and sweet in the lamp light, 
he suddenly saw Mike’s puggy features 
coming at him from the darkness around 
the furnace, and he heard Mike’s words, 
“You’re not one of these here pompa- 
doured kissin* guys and don’t you try to 
be one.” And it came to him in a gust of 
relief that he didn’t care the least rap any 
more what Betty and Florrie thought. 
Who were Betty and Florrie to him? A 
couple of frizzy-headed girls whom he 
had hardly spoken to. 

Suddenly his heart lifted. All his old 
ecstasies came trooping back to him, 
school, Mattie, his mother, Mike (he 
could even smile to himself at Mike’s 
place in the forerank of honorables), 
what he was going to do when he grew 
up, the whole absorbing business of life 
as he knew it. And he knew then that he 
wouldn’t trade places with Clifford Frye 
or any of his kind for anything in the 
world. He was Stephen Hoover, as Mat- 
tie said. He had his own treasures, his 
own dreams, his own life. And Mattie 
was his friend, Mattie who sat opposite 
him now, her sweet face puckered with 
anxiety and distress. He straightened up 

• bravado (brd*vtt'd6): almost the same as 
bravery, but not quite. In bravado there is an 
dement of recklessness. 
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in his chair and smiled. Mike and Mattie 
and school and his mother and all the 
other things. 

As Stephen walked home on the dark 
country road, his shoulders bore the 
old arrowy erectness under his father’s 
drooping coat; his eyes lifted their old 
radiance to the stars. Mike and Mattie 
and at home, sleeping, his mother. 

He buttoned his overcoat close over 
the new blue shirt, shifted his valise to 
the other hand, and walked steadily 
on — 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. One of the most interesting aspects of 
Stephen’s character is revealed in his atti¬ 
tude toward his father. He pitied his father. 

a. In this feeling of pity is there any feeling 
of superiority to his father? 

b. Does Stephen look down upon him for 
being uneducated? 

c. What is the usual feeling of young people 
for parents who have not had the advan¬ 
tages of education? 

d. This is a difBcult question: what do you 
think that attitude should be? 

e. Do you think that pity for lack of edu¬ 
cation is enou^? 

f. What can parents do to help out this situ¬ 
ation? 

2. Stephen foimd himself facing a com¬ 
pletely new situation in the dancing school. 

a. Do you believe he adapted himself to it? 

b. What changes in his point of view would 
he have to make in order to be happy 
there? 

C. Was he acting sensibly in leaving early? 

3. Stephen had to make two decisions 
about the sort of person he wanted to be. 
First, he had to decide to go to dancing 
school. Second, he had to decide to con¬ 
tinue going. 

a. Why was the first decision hard to make? 
What held him back from going to danc¬ 
ing school? 
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b. What made his second decision difficult? b. (See page 36.) “ It was reserved for Mrs. 


There are two aspects to this question, 

c. In making the second decision what kind 
of life did he reject? What kind of person 
had he decided he wanted to be? 

WORD MASTERY 

4. Context. One of the greatest difficulties 
in reading new material is the presence of 
unfamiliar words. If they are key words in 
the sentences in which they occur, their 
meaning must be obtained or the meaning 
of the whole sentence may be lost. If there 
are enough such sentences the entire selec¬ 
tion may lose its value to the reader. The 
most obvious and the best thing to do is look 
up these unfamiliar words in the dictionary. 
If the dictionary is not at hand, the meaning, 
or a large part of it, for a particular word 
may be figured out in two ways: (1) by 
clues which the prefix, root, and suffix of the 
word may give; (2) by study of the meaning 
in the sentence where the word appears or in 
the sentences which precede and follow. The 
meaning in these surrounding sentences is 
the context for the word. 

In using context to get meaning, it is im¬ 
portant to remember that most words have 
more than one meaning. One context will 
yield only a certain meaning for a word; 
another context may give a wholly different 
meaning. Do not ever believe that you have 
the whole meaning of a word from a single 
context. 

You can figure out the meaning of the 
italicized words in the sentences that fol¬ 
low. These sentences are taken from the 
story you have just read. Turn to the pages 
indicated and read the sentences which pre¬ 
cede and follow those printed here. When 
you have made your guesses, check them 
with what the dictionary says, 
a. (See page 34.) “ Stephen turned the cor¬ 
ner at the railroad station and started up 
the windy snow-packed road that mean¬ 
dered for five slow miles before it got to 
his home,” 


Hoover to be the intimate of both [of 
them].” 

c. (See page 37.) “And a glow of friendli¬ 
ness would suffuse him . . .” 

d. (See page 39.) “ Mike’s animosity for the 
Clifford Frye simp and his bunch was 
well founded.” 

e. (See page 42.) “She had chosen him 
... his glaring rusticity slipped away 
as by magic in her fond and understand¬ 
ing eyes.” 

f. (See page 43.) “And Mattie . . . trot¬ 
ted beside him surmising a thousand 
wild reasons for Stephen’s strange be¬ 
havior.” 


DEEP WATER 

BY WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 

The rugged landscape, the deep 
lakes, and the swift streams of the Cascade 
Mountains of the Pacific Northwest would 
seem to be an ideal setting for boyhood ac¬ 
tivities. And so it was for the adventure- 
minded boy who grew up to become a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court 
as well as a noted writer and traveler. 

The mountains, however, offered young 
Douglas more than mere fun. They gave 
him unforgettable experiences and chal¬ 
lenges which deeply affected his later life. 
As he says in the Foreword to Of Men and 
Mountains, from which this selection is 
taken, “ The boy makes a deep imprint on 
the man. My young experiences in the high 
Cascades have placed the heavy mark of the 
mountains on me. ... As the years have 
passed I have found these experiences a 
spiritual significance that I could not fully 
sense before.” 

Indeed, the deep waters provided at least 
one experience which not only affected his 
life but nearly took it, as you will discover 
in the tnie story that follows. 


“Dc^ Water,” from Cy Men and Mountains, by William O. Douglas. Copyright, 1950, by William O. Douglas. Reprinted by pet- 
mis^ of Harper & Brothen. 



DEEP WATER 


THERE ARE many lakes to the 
norlli and west of Mount Adams.^ Often, 
like Surprise Lake below Gilbert Peak, 
they are dark and deep and lined with 
thick forests of pine and fir that run to 
the water. Others are hardly more than' 
potholes. There is one such in a meadow 
near the southeastern end of the ridge 
mounted by the famous Goat Rocks. It 
is more than 100 yards long and 50 wide. 
It lies in a high meadow of heather and 
alpine bunch grass. It is fringed by 
dwarfed whitebark pine and Alaska 
cedar, both stunted by the altitude and 
wind. It lies not more than a stone’s 
throw from a perpetual snowbank. Yet, 
under a July sun, the upper layer of its 
water was at times almost tepid. So Doug 
Corpron and I dubbed it Warm Lake. It 
was for us boys a friendly water hole. 
But I always felt an ominous spell hang¬ 
ing over the dark, tree-mirroring lakes 
when I traveled the Cascades as a boy. 

Part of my feeling was owing to the 
Indian legends. It was said that spirits or 
genii lived there. The gods controlled the 
formation of rain. If the lake waters were 
in any way disturbed, the gods who re¬ 
sided there would send rain to plague the 
offenders. As a result the Indians would 
not throw rocks into such lakes, or drink 
from them, or water their horses there. 
And, most assuredly, they never would 
bathe or swim in them. At least that is 
the legend that came to me. 

That legend alone, not to mention the 
eeriness, was enough to keep me from 
those shores. Some of the lakes even 
seemed spooky when I looked into them 
from a ridge. In my youthful imagina¬ 
tion, a swirl in the middle of the lake 
might well have supernatural signifi¬ 
cance. According to the Indians, that 
was supposed to be one way in which 

* Mount Adams: a 12,307-foot peak in the Cas¬ 
cade Mountains of Washington. 
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the spirit who lived there made his dis¬ 
pleasure manifest. 

In some lakes of the region there were 
supposed to be beaver women, or water 
nymphs. It was said they would come 
halfway out, sometimes holding a baby. 
As a boy, I took them also on faith; but 
I never even imagined I saw one. 

The case of the sea serpent on Bump¬ 
ing Lake was different. This lake is about 
four miles long. Its natural size was much 
smaller. But about 1910 the United States 
Reclamation Service built a dam below 
the lake to impound water for irrigation. 
As a result a great timbered area was in¬ 
undated. When the reservoir is full, there 
is a winding expanse of beautiful blue 
water. When it is down, stumps of the 
old forest, waterlogged driftwood, and 
mud flats stand exposed in ugliness. 

One day a few of us boys were walk¬ 
ing the trail that leads along the northern 
shore of Bumping Lake to Fish Lake. 
Bumping Lake was brimful. It was rain¬ 
ing, and a strong east wind was produc¬ 
ing whitecaps at the western end of the 
lake. 

Suddenly one of the boys cried out, 
“ Look, the serpent! ” And there a hun¬ 
dred yards or so offshore was some object 
in the lake which in the haze of the storm 
did look like a huge snake playing on the 
surface of the water. What it was I never 
knew — probably a half-submerged log 
or a long, sinewy branch. But I was an 
easy convert to the serpent theory. The 
Indian legend was that an evil spirit in¬ 
habited that lake. He was a monster that 
reached up from the dark waters, 
grabbed unsuspecting fishermen, and 
took them with him to the darkness of 
the bottom. He would turn himself into 
floating logs, submerged branches, or 
trunks of trees, the better to deceive a 
passer-by. Hence even if what I saw on 
that rainy day was a log or a branch, it 
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still was consistent with the serpent 
legend. 

The Indians kept away from Bumping 
Lake. In the forty years that Jack Nelson 
lived there he saw only four Indians at 
the lake. They came for a ride in a brand 
new car, not to fish. 

So the tales concerning these deep 
lakes of the Cascades increased my wari¬ 
ness of all mountain lakes. 

The case of Warm Lake, below the 
Goat Rocks ridge, was different. It was 
in the open, like a swimming pool in a 
lawn. Its water was so clear that I could 
see the rocky, sandy bottom far out from 
shore. No dark depths were there to warn 
me. And at no place did it appear more 
than twenty feet deep. There was noth¬ 
ing ominous about it, and, as I have said, 
its surface water was warm, although it 
lay close to a snow field. As boys we 
planned a night there whenever possible, 
for there is nothing more attractive than 
a bath after a week’s exercise on the 
trails. And there is the same novelty 
about swimming in comfort next to a 
snowbank as there is skating outdoors on 
artificial ice at Sun Valley “ on a warm 
day in July. 

We would bathe and swim in this lake 
for a whole afternoon in July or August. 
Our pattern was to take a dip, then lie 
in the heather sunning ourselves, and 
then return to the water for more splash¬ 
ing and shouting. Yet I never got far from 
the bank. I remember being there with 
Doug Corpron and watching him. He 
would dive in with a running jump from 
the bank, coast part of the way across 
the pond under water, then come up to 
the surface, swim to the far bank, and, 
without stopping, swim back. He’d shout 
to me, “ Come on! It’s fun! ” 

He had a round face that always 
seemed cheerful and content. And he had 

■ Sun Valley: a famous resort in central Idaho. 


brown eyes that exuded confidence. He 
stood about five feet ten and even as a 
boy was on the plump side. He'd stand 
on the bank of the little lake, toss his 
head to shake the water off, and smoodi 
down his shock of dark-brown hair. Then 
after a moment’s rest he’d dive in and be 
off again. He seemed to me to be as much 
at home in the water as a porpoise or a 
seal. 

I hugged the bank, wading and splash¬ 
ing water. When I had my picture taken 
in this pond, I made sure I had only my 
head sticking out. But I did it by kneel¬ 
ing in shallow water. Once or twice when 
I tried to swim, a feeling of panic swept 
over me. I would freeze and become 
rigid, imable to move my legs. I would 
gasp for breath and strike out with my 
arms. My legs would hang straight down 
in the water and I would be unable to 
move them. Even when I walked in 
water over my waist, the panic would 
seize me and I would have to go to 
shore. 

No one ever knew this. I naturally was 
ashamed of it. It all fitted into fears that 
had become established in my imagina¬ 
tion. I thought it had something to do 
with my puny legs,® since they became 
useless once I got into deep water. That 
fact puzzled me. I often said to myself, 
“ It’s funny that I can walk and run and 
climb with my legs, but not swim with 
them.” But once the panic seized me in 
the water, I had no command over them. 
I suffered intensely as I fished the streams 
and lakes of the Cascades or as I bathed 
in Warm Lake. 

The worry grew and grew, as only a 
specter can. It made every expanse of 
water a source of anxiety and yet a chal¬ 
lenge. It was at once an invitation to 
overcome the fear and a fear that I would 

* pony legs: resulting from polio in his earlier 
childhood. 




Evety exparae of water was a source of anxiety. 


Erie Herman/rm Black Star 
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never succeed in doing so. My aversion 
to the water was, indeed, mixed with a 
great attraction for it. Often I would be 
mesmerized ‘ by it and stand on the edge 
of a pond or a pool, looking into the 
water as if to draw from its depths the 
secret of its conquest of me. It was the 
master; I was the servant. That created a 
resentment which developed in my heart, 
and the more helpless I was in conquer¬ 
ing my fear the more intense the resent¬ 
ment became. The waters of the rivers 
and lakes were great attractions; but as 
one can have an appetite for food to 
which he is allergic, so the waters to 
which I was drawn filled me with appre¬ 
hension. 

■ I knew the origin of my fears. They 
went back to the day I almost drowned. 
But I thought it took only will power and 
courage to overcome the fear that drown¬ 
ing had instilled in me. 1 learned years 
later that the early fears of childhood 
work through the sympathetic nervous 
system, which does not depend on will 
power for its functioning. When the man 
says “ Yes,” the sympathetic nervous sys¬ 
tem will often say “No" and send him 
helter-skelter in the direction opposite 
from where he decided to go. If this goes 
on long enough, a man can conclude he 
is irrational or end up frustrated and des¬ 
perately ill with an illness that no medi¬ 
cine can cure. 

It happened when I was ten or eleven 
years old. I had decided to learn to swim. 
There was a pool at the Y.M.C.A. in 
Yakima ® that offered exactly the oppor¬ 
tunity. The Yakima River was treacher¬ 
ous. Mother continually warned against 
it and kept fresh in my mind the details 
of each downing in the river. But the 
Y.M.CA. pool was safe. It was only two 

* mesmerized (mSz'mer*Izd) : hypnotized. 
* Ysldnui (y&k'<*md): a city in Washington. 


or three feet deep at the shallow end; 
and while it was nine feet deep at the 
other, the drop was gradual. I got a pair 
of water wings and went to the pool. I 
hated to walk naked into it and show my 
skinny legs. But I subdued my pride and 
did it. 

From the beginning, however, I had 
an aversion to the water when I was in 
it. This started when I was three or four 
years old and Father took me to the 
beach in California. He and I stood to¬ 
gether in the surf. I hung on to him, yet 
die waves knocked me down and swept 
over me. I was buried in water. My 
breath was gone. I was frightened. 
Father laughed, but there was terror in 
my heart at the overpowering force of 
the waves. 

My introduction to the Y.M.C.A. swim¬ 
ming pool revived unpleasant memories 
and stirred childish fears. But in a little 
while I gathered confidence. I paddled 
with my new water wings, watching the 
other boys and trying to learn by aping 
them. I did this two or three times on 
different days and was just beginning to 
feel at ease in the water when the mis¬ 
adventure happened. 

I went to the pool when no one else 
was there. The place was quiet. The 
water was still, and the tiled bottom was 
as white and clean as a bathtub. I was 
timid about going in alone, so I sat on 
the side of the pool to wait for others. 

I had not been there long when in 
came a big bmiser of a boy, probably 
eighteen years old. He had diick hair oii 
his chest. He was a beautiful physical 
specimen, with legs and arms that 
showed rippling muscles. He yelled, “ Hi, 
Skinny! How’d you like to be ducked? ” 

With that he picked me up and tossed 
me into the deep end. 1 landed in a 
sitting position, swallowed water, and 
went at once to the bottom. I was bright- 
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ened, but not yet frightened out of my 
wits. On the way down I planned: When 
my feet hit the bottom, I would make a 
big jump, come to the surface, lie flat on 
it, and paddle to the edge of the pool. 

It seemed a long way down. Those 
nine feet were more like ninety, and be¬ 
fore I touched bottom my lungs were 
ready to burst. But when my feet hit bot¬ 
tom I summoned all my strength and 
made what I thought was a great spring 
upwards. I imagined I would bob to the 
surface like a cork. Instead I came up 
slowly. I opened my eyes and saw noth¬ 
ing but water —water that had a dirty 
yellow tinge to it. I grew panicky. I 
reached up as if to grab a rope and my 
hands clutched only at water. I was suf¬ 
focating. I tried to yell but no sound 
came out. Then my eyes and nose came 
out of the water — but not my mouth. 

I flailed at the surface of the water, 
swallowed, and choked. I tried to bring 
my legs up, but they hung as dead 
weights, paralyzed and rigid. A great 
force was pulling me under. I screamed, 
but only the water heard me. I had 
started on the long journey back to the 
bottom of the pool. 

I struck at the water as I went down, 
expending my strength as one in a night¬ 
mare fights an irresistible force. I had 
lost all my breath. My lungs ached, my 
head throbbed. I was getting dizzy. But 
I remembered the strategy: I would 
spring from the bottom of the pool and 
come like a cork to the surface. I would 
lie flat on the water, strike out with my 
arms, and thrash with my legs. Then I 
would get to the edge of die pool and be 
safe. 

I went down, down, endlessly. I 
opened my eyes. Nothing but water with 
a yellow glow —dark water that one 
could not see through. 

And then sheer, stark terror seized me, 


terror that knows no understanding, ter¬ 
ror that knows no control, terror that no 
one can understand who has not experi¬ 
enced it. I was shrieking under water. I 
was paralyzed under water —stiflF, rigid 
with fear. Even the screams in my throat 
were frozen. Only my heart, and the 
pounding in my head, said that I was 
still alive. 

And then in the midst of the terror 
came a touch of reason. I must remem¬ 
ber to jump when I hit the bottom. At 
last I felt the tiles under me. My toes 
reached out as if to grab them. I jumped 
with everything I had. 

But the jump made no difference. The 
water was still around me. I kioked for 
ropes, ladders, water wings. Nothing but 
water. A mass of yellow water held me. 
Stark terror took an even deeper hold on 
me, like a great charge of electricity. I 
shook and trembled with fright. My arms 
wouldn’t move. My legs wouldn’t move. 

I tried to call for help, to call for Mother. 
Nothing happened. 

And then, strangely, there was light. 

I was coming out of the awful yellow 
water. At least my eyes were. My nose 
was almost out too. 

Then I started down a third time. I 
sucked for air and got water. The yellow¬ 
ish light was going out. 

Then all effort ceased. I relaxed. Even 
my legs felt limp, and a blackness swept 
over my brain. It wiped out fear; it wiped 
out terror. There was no more panic. It 
was quiet and peaceful. Nothing to be 
afraid of. This is nice ... to be drowsy 
... to go to sleep ... no need to jump 
. . . too tired to jump . . . it’s nice to be 
carried gently ... to float along in 
space . . . tender arms around me . . . 
tender arms like Mother’s . . . now I 
must go to sleep. . . . 

1 crossed to oblivion, and die curtain 
of life feU. 
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The next I remember I was lying on 
my stomach beside the pool, vomiting. 
The chap that threw me in was saying, 
“ But I was only fooling.” Someone said, 
“ The kid nearly died. Be all right now. 
Let’s carry him to the locker room.” 

Several hours later I walked home. I 
was weak and trembling. 1 shook and 
cried when I lay on my bed. I couldn’t 
eat that night. For days a haunting fear 
was in my heart. The slightest exertion 
upset me, making me wobbly in the 
knees and sick to my stomach. 

I never went back to the pool. I feared 
water. I avoided it whenever I could. 

A few years later when I came to know 
the waters of the Cascades I wanted to 
get into them. And whenever I did — 
whether I was wading the Tieton or 
Bumping River or bathing in Warm Lake 
of the Goat Rocks — the terror that had 
seized me in the pool would come back. 
It would take possession of me com¬ 
pletely. My legs would become para¬ 
lyzed. Icy horror would grab my heart. 

'This handicap stayed with me as the 
years rolled by. In canoes on Maine 
lakes fishing for landlocked salmon, bass 
fishing in New Hampshire, trout fishing 
on the Deschutes and Metolius ® in Ore¬ 
gon, fishing for salmon on the Columbia, 
at Bumping Lake in the Cascades — 
wherever I went, the haunting fear of 
the water followed me. It ruined my 
fishing trips; deprived me of the joy of 
canoeing, boating, and swimming. 

I used every way I knew to overcome 
this fear, but it held me firmly in its grip. 
Finally, one October, I decided to get an 
instructor and learn to swim. I went to a 
pool and practiced five days a week, an 
hour each day. The instructor put a belt 
around me. A rope attached to the belt 
went through a pulley that ran on an 

'Deschutes (da'sh 55 t 0 and Metolius (mC* 
tO'II-Ss): streams in the Cascade Mountains. 


overhead cable. He held on to the end 
of the rope, and we went back and forth, 
back and forth across the pool, hour after 
hour, day after day, week after week. On 
each trip across the pool a bit of the 
panic seized me. Each time the instructor 
relaxed his hold on the rope and I went 
under, some of the old terror returned 
and my legs froze. It was three months 
before the tension began to slack. Then 
he taught me to put my face under water 
and exhale, and to raise my nose and in¬ 
hale. I repeated the exercise hundreds 
of times. Bit by bit I shed part of the 
panic that seized me when my head went 
under water. 

Next he held me at the side of the pool 
and had me kick with my legs. For weeks 
I did just that. At first my legs refused 
to work. But they gradually relaxed, and 
finally I could command them. 

Thus, piece by piece, he built a swim¬ 
mer. And when he had perfected each 
piece, he put them together into an inte¬ 
grated whole. In April he said, “Now 
you can swim. Dive off and swim the 
length of the pool, crawl stroke.” 

I did. The instructor was finished. 

But I was not finished. I still wondered 
if I would be terror-stricken when I was 
alone in the pool. I tried it. I swam the 
length up and down. Tiny vestiges ^ of 
the old terror would return. But now I 
could frown and say to that terror, “ Try¬ 
ing to scare me, eh? Well, here’s to you! 
Look! ” And off I’d go for another length 
of the pool. 

This went on until July. But I was still 
not satisfied. I was not sure that all the 
terror had left. So I went to Lake Went¬ 
worth in New Hampshire, dived off a 
dock at Triggs Island, and swam two 
miles across the lake to Stamp Act Is¬ 
land. I swam the crawl, breast stroke, 
side stroke, and back stroke. Only once 
' vottigas (vea'tlj-Sz): traces. 
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did the terror return. When I was in the 
middle of the lake, I put my face imder 
and saw nothing but bottomless water. 
The old sensation returned in miniature. 
I laughed and said, “Well, Mr. Terror, 
what do you think you can do to me? ” It 
fled and I swam on. 

Yet I had residual * doubts. At my first 
opportunity I hurried west, went up the 
Tieton to Conrad Meadows, up the Con¬ 
rad Creek Trail to Meade Glacier, and 
camped in the high meadow by the side 
of Warm Lake. The next morning I 
stripped, dived into the lake, and swam 
across to the other shore and back — just 
as Doug Corpron used to do. I shouted 
with joy, and Gilbert Peak returned the 
echo. I had conquered my fear of water. 

The experience had a deep meaning 
for me, as only those who have known 
stark terror and (X)nquered it can appre¬ 
ciate. In death there is peace. There is 
terror only in the fear of death, as Roose¬ 
velt knew when he said, “ All we have to 
fear is fear itself.” Because I had experi¬ 
enced both the sensation of dying and the 
terror that fear of it can produce, the will 
to live somehow grew in intensity. 

At last I felt released — free to walk 
the trails and climb the peaks and to 
brush aside fear. 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. To what extent was Douglas influ¬ 
enced by legends and imagination? To what 
extent were his fears based on real causes? 

2. What do you think of the behavior of 
the boy who threw William into the pool? 

3. \^at traits of character helped the 
boy to conquer his fear? Do you think that 
these traits had any connection with his 
success later in life? 

4. Why is it good to face one’s fears in¬ 
stead of ruiming away from them? 

* residual (ri-zldji-dl); remaining. 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

5. (See page 50.) “ T learned years later 
that the early fears of childhood work 
through the sympathetic nervous system, 
which does not depend on will power for 
its functioning.” Apply this principle to such 
fears as these: 

a. Of darkness 

b. Of being lost 

c. Of snakes 

d. Of closed places (claustrophobia) 

6. In an oral or written composition tell 
about a vivid dangerous experience of your 
own. 


WORD MASTERY 

7. Context. Turn to the pages indicated 
and read the sentences which precede and 
follow these printed here. When you have 
guessed the meanings of the italicized 
words, check them with the dictionary. 

a. (See page 47.) “ That legend alone, not 
to mention the eeriness, was enough to 
keep me from those shores.” 

b. (See page 47.) “According to the In¬ 
dians, that was supposed to be one way 
in which the spirit who lived there made 
his displeasure manifest." 

c. (See page 47.) “ As a result a great tim¬ 
bered area was inundated." 

d. (See page 48.) “So the tales concern¬ 
ing these deep lakes of the Cascades in¬ 
creased my wariness of all mountain 
lakes.” 

e. (See page 48.) “ And he had brown eyes 
that exuded confidence.” 

f. (See page 50.) “ My aversion to the wa¬ 
ter was, indeed, mixed with a great at¬ 
traction for it.” 

g. (See page 50.) "... so the waters to 
which I was drawn filled me with appre¬ 
hension.” 

h. (See page 50.) “If this goes on long 
enough, a man can conclude he is irra¬ 
tional or end up frustrated. . . .” 

i. (See page 51.) “I crossed to oblivion, 
and the curtain of life fell.” 
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CHOICE OF THE LITTER 

BY RODERICK LULL 

What happens when a boy’s plans for 
his life are opposed by his family? What de¬ 
cision should the boy make, especially if he 
knows his abilities and limitations? The boy 
in this story knew himself well and knew 
what sort of person he wanted to become. 
But to stand against his father and turn down 
a good job that would have interfered with 
his plans was not easy. 

IT WAS to him a very simple 
thing and the wonder was that the oth¬ 
ers, the older ones, were so stupid and 
confused. It was only a matter of going 
back a few years to when he was ten 
and her age, and thinking as he had 
thought then. 

The old urges and desires and faiths 
came back, and along with them the 
memory of the path, half-forgotten now, 
that followed down the tiny stream 
through the woods and came at the end 
to the cave. It was there, he decided 
firmly, that the lost girl had gone 

He stood a little distance from the 
group of men, watching the captain, not¬ 
ing his taut face and nervous hands. 

He had always thought of the captain 
and of the captain’s daughter as beings 
apart — as, somehow, Olympian ^ people, 
with whom he and his kind had little or 
nothing in common. He had felt that 
way for years, ever since the time his 
uncle had left him the fifty dollars and he 
had gone, nervous and hesitating, to his 
father and said that he meant to spend 
it for one of the captain’s fine springer 
spaniels. 

* Olympian. From the following, figure out for 
yourself what the word means: Mount Olympus 
was, according to ancient Greek mythology, the 
abode of the gods. 


He could remember still his father’s 
dark, bloodshot eyes looking at him with 
infinite weariness, and he could still hear 
his father’s voice saying, “ So you’re get¬ 
ting big ideas. Well, you’ll get over them 
before you’re much older. Them fancy 
dogs is for people like the captain. Not 
for our kind. Keep that in your mind, if 
you got one. We ain’t like the captain — 
we only work a piece of his land.” 

The money had been spent for clothes 
for the family and a much-needed new 
stove, and the little that was left had 
gone into the meager budget. 

So it was a strange thing to see the 
captain now as only a worried and inde¬ 
cisive man, a man like other men, gestur¬ 
ing and shaking his head and saying over 
and over, “ We’ve got to find her before 
another night comes. You sure you asked 
at every house along the Toll Road, 
Tom? I’m not satisfied with the way we 
combed that hiU country, Jim.” He 
looked at them with bright agonized 
eyes. 

Ben Frazier went down the road then, 
tightening the loose knot in the rope that 
served him for a belt. The captain sure 
set a mighty store by his daughter, he 
thought. 

He pulled the old straw hat down 
against the sun and walked faster. Soon 
he turned o£E on the little, abandoned, 
logging road and, a hundred yards along, 
left that to fight his way through brush 
to the forgotten trail. He saw a strip of 
bark tom from a log, broken branches, 
and a shoe print in the mud made by a 
small spring. He smiled. He had been 
right; he knew where the lost girl was. 

He found h» at the old cave, as he 
had expected, and she was too tired and 
frightened to answer when he told her 
shortly that they were going home. They 
walked side by side up to the house. 


" Choice of the Litter,” by Roderick LulL Reprinted Iqr permierion of the author. 
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He was about to leave her, when he 
heard a call and saw the captain coming 
toward them. 

He shifted uncomfortably from one 
foot to the other while the captain bent 
and held his daughter close. Then the 
captain, clinging to the girl’s small limp 
hand, rose and turned to him, the tight¬ 
ness gone from his face now, the lines 
fewer and not so deep. He said, “I’ve 
seen you around — you’re Frazier’s son, 
aren’t you? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Tlie captain ran a hand through his 
hair. “What do you want, boy? You’ve 
got something coming.” 

He shook his head and turned away. 
“ That’s all right.” 

The captain laughed. “ Maybe she 
would have come home by herself to¬ 
day. But saving me an hour or two of 
the worry is worth plenty. Tell me what 
you'd like, boy.” 

He chew a sharp breath He thought 
of the kennel back of the house and of 
the fine new litter. The captain was a 
dog man. He raised the best springers in 
the state. The captain owned the greatest 
springer that had ever lived, and this dog 
had sired the new litter. But dogs like 
that were rich men’s dogs. 

He settled his feet in the roadbed. “ I’d 
like a dog. One of your dogs. Only I know 
it’s too much to be asking.” 

The captain looked at him for a mo¬ 
ment, then nodded and said, “ Nothing’s 
been sold out of the new litter. You can 
have your choice of it. I didn’t plan to sell 
for two weeks. If you want to wait youll 
be able to make a better pick. I’m promis¬ 
ing you I’ll sell nothing until you’ve had 
your pick.” 

He had to think the words over in his 
mind before they had any meaning. Then 
he had to look into the captain’s face 
again to make sure he wasn’t having the 


cruelest kind of sport that any man had 
ever had. And when the words came out 
of his throat at last, diey came in a voice 
he had never heard before. “ If you mean 
it — if it’s all right, I’ll pick now.” 

It was a litter of eight; he knelt and ran 
his hands over them lovingly. He looked 
at their tremendous feet and their bright 
sad faces; he watched the eternal move¬ 
ment of their sterns and thought that 
surely he was dreaming. After a long time 
he stood up and saw that the captain, 
whom he had forgotten, was still leaning 
against the fence. 

The captain smiled at him. “If you 
want my advice. I’d take that big fellow. 
I never saw a better chest, and if he 
turns out gun shy I’ll eat him.” 

The ciaptain’s advice was honest; Ben 
had watched dogs all his knowing life, 
and this was the likeliest specimen. Most 
men would take him. Only there was an¬ 
other of the males that he had been 
watching. A little small, maybe, and he 
certainly didn’t stand out in a litter fine 
as this. He couldn’t have told why he 
preferred him to the rest. It was some¬ 
thing felt, something beyond and alien 
to words. 

“ I’d like him,” he said. 

. The captain looked puzzled.. “ He’s 
seemed to me a little on the nervous side. 
But it’s your choice, not mine; and I’ve 
made my mistakes.” 

“I’ll take him along now, if it suits 
you. 

The captain nodded and he picked the 
dog up. He heard the captain telling him 
to come back in the morning and they’d 
make a deal about food —he wouldn’t 
have a dog fed ivrong, and feeding right 
was an expensive business for a man who 
didn’t own a kennel. 

Ben said, “ Thank you, sir,” and started 
home. A little wind had come up and he 
put the dog gently inside his shirt against 
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his skin, and very soon its frightened 
trembling stopped. 

He did not go directly home. He knew 
with grim certainty what would be said 
when he arrived there carrying the dog. 

He went into a field where the clover 
was deep and soft as an animal’s pelt 
and put the dog down. The dog looked 
up at him, pricking his ears, his muzzle 
quivering and eager. Even in his great¬ 
footed awkwardness was a grace, a fine¬ 
ness of movement that was surer proof 
of his breeding than the writing on his 
pedigree. The dog came to him when he 
called and he stroked him for a few mo¬ 
ments, then stood up, suddenly austere. 
You could harm the finest dog ever born 
with an excess of attention. 

He went home then, and when he met 
his father he spoke first. “This is my 
dog,” he said softly. “ The captain s girl 
got lost. I foxmd her. He gave me the 
dog.” 

His father looked at the dog with 
fathomless eyes. “So the captain did. I 
guess you’re about ohei of the captain’s 
buddies. No doubt you’ll be going into 
the city soon to buy yourself some of 
those swell clothes like he wears. A 
blooded dog like that expects a lot of a 
man, all right. Why, he wouldn’t lower 
hisself to bark at anyone like me.” 

Ben said nothing. The dog lay at his 
feet on his back, the four immense paws 
waving. And while he looked at hto he 
changed from a puppy into a grown dog, 
all grace and power and sureness and 
intelligence—the finest sight any man’s 
eyes had ever seen.‘ It was as if the dog’s 
whole great career had been graphed 
out, right down to his final victories in 
the great National trials ® that rich men 

* Of course the transformation takes place 
only in Ben’s imagination. * National trials: field 
contests in which hunting dogs, under direction 
of their trainers, compete in locating game birds 
and in bringing in birds which are wot down.> 


Spent thousands trying to win and failed 
a hundred times for each time they suc¬ 
ceeded. He started to turn away. 

His father said slowly, “ You take that 
dog back.” 

“I’m not taking him back.” He said the 
words without passion, the way you say 
a fact beyond denial. 

When his father turned suddenly on 
his heel and went into the house he Imew 
he had won the first round. He took the 
dog to the bam, where there was old 
wire and boards, and started the job of 
building an enclosure and a doghouse. 

It seemed to him that each day really 
began at evening, when he was done 
with his work and could have some time 
for the spaniel. He was prepared for his 
father’s giving him more and more jobs 
to do. He made no complaint. He worked 
harder than ever in his life and knew no 
weariness. The most onerous * work was 
easy when you knew that once it was 
finished you could do what was closest 
to your heart. He and his father talked 
little. His mother had nothing to say con¬ 
cerning the dog; it was obvious that she 
thought of him as only a creature that 
ate food and barked at nothing and tried 
to come into the house where he wasn’t 
wanted. 

He thought a great deal about a name 
for the dog. You couldn’t call one of the 
captain’s spaniels Bill or Pete or Boy. He 
had to have a dignified name, with style. 
It came to him in the middle of one 
night. The nearest town was Derrydale, 
and the captain had given him the dog. 
Derrydale Captain. Derry for short. 

He worked slowly, patiently, first 
teaching the dog obedience. He taught 
Derry to come to him, to walk at heel, 
and to sit at his feet without jumping on 

* onerous (dn'erifa): something which is bur* 
densome or troublesome. 
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him. After each lesson he lay on the 
ground and let the dog run about as he 
pleased, watching him all the time. 

Often he talked to Derry, telling him 
in short, definite words what his life was 
to be. He held him by the scruff of his 
neck, and tried to make him understand 
all that was wanted of him, all that he 
must do. Once his father came up to him 
at such a time and announced his ar¬ 
rival by a laugh. 

“That must be a wonderful dog you 
got. Talks English just like a human, I 
see. Or maybe you’re a little ciacked in 
the head.” 

He stood up and faced his father, feel¬ 
ing an impotence, a harsh knowledge of 
his inability to say in words the thoughts 
that boiled within him. When he turned 
away without answering, his father 
laughed again, a long laugh. He won¬ 
dered, his blood pulsing hotly, that any 
man could be so unfeeling. Then his fa¬ 
ther walked away almost jauntily, as if 
he had achieved a victory. He had no 
heart for more training that evening and 
put Derry into his kennel. He awoke in 
the middle of the night feeling deep 
shame that he had let himself be so dis¬ 
turbed by nothing. His father was only 
a man who did not .see as he did. 

Twice each week he went to the big 
house to get food for Derry. He didn’t 
feel that tliis was charity; he and the 
captain knew that such a dog must have 
certain foods and that was all there was 
to it. Sometimes one of the hands would 
get the food for him. Other times the 
captain would be there and they would 
talk. 

“ How’s he coming along? Taught him 
anything yet? ” 

“ He’s coming pretty good.” 

“Bring him up next rime you come. 
I’d like to see him.” 

“Yes, sir,” he always said. But he 


didn’t bring the dog next time. He didn’t 
intend to. He didn’t want the captain or 
anyone else to see Derry until he was 
right. 

One night Derry looked poorly. His 
eyes were watery, the underlids half 
closed, itle felt a surge of fear like a knife 
between his ribs and he stayed up all 
night keeping the dog warm, watching 
and waiting, feeding him warm milk. In 
the morning Derry was definitely im¬ 
proved. It wasn’t distemper, after all-' 
just a slight cold. 

His father was waiting for him. “ Did 
you go to bed last night? ” 

“No.” 

“You stayed up with that dog. I sup¬ 
pose he coughed or something. Well, I’m 
telling you this — I’m not letting any dog 
interfere with the work around here. I’ve 
let you keep him so long as you held 
your end up. This is too much. No man’s 
fit to work without sleeping. And — ” 

He said, “You’ll have a better idea 
when the day’s over what I can do.” 

He drove himself to the most produc¬ 
tive day’s work of his life. When his eyes 
were burning and half blind for lack of 
sleep and muscles fairly screamed for 
rest he increased his exertions. His fa¬ 
ther said nothing. 

The next morning Derry was in per¬ 
fect fettle,® jumping at the vrire and ca’y- 
ing to get out for a run. He allowed him¬ 
self to pet him a little longer than usual 
that morning. 

Derry took to retrieving “ quickly, but 
he had a naturally hard mouth and many 
hours of work with a feather-covered 
ball in which needles were cunningly 
placed, were needed to break him. When 

_ * in perfect fettle; in perfect condition. ‘ re¬ 
trieving: discovering and bringing in birds shot 
down. Dogs are trained not to bite into tbe birds 
they carry by mouth. A dog with a naturally 
hard mouth is one that by nature bites hard 
into anything it carries. 
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Derry was six months old it was late 
summer and time for him to know the 
sight and sound and scent of pheasant. 

Ben took him into the remote com 
patch one Sunday morning. He fastened 
a long line to the round collar of saddle 
leather that he had bought with money 
long saved for another purpose. Then 
they started slowly through the com, 
Ben speaking softly to Derry now and 
then to restrain his bouncing eagerness. 
A young hen flushed five feet ahead and 
rose cackling into the air. Derry broke 
and Ben called to him, not raising his 
voice. The dog mshed on, barking now, 
oblivious ^ of everything but the bird 
soaring toward the shelter of the woods. 
Ben held the line firm and Derry tum¬ 
bled over backward, gave a small cry, 
more of surprise than pain, and came 
trembling to his feet. 

Ben went on as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened, The same thing happened half a 
dozen times. After that Derry stopped 
dead in his tracks when his name was 
spoken, even when three birds were 
flushed at once, not ten feet from him. 

They went home at noon and Ben 
himself was trembling with excitement. 
His father was sitting smoking in a rick¬ 
ety chair in the sunshine, and Ben was 
so eager to talk to someone that he 
blurted out the news as soon as he 
reached him. “ You should have seen him 
with the check line — he got onto it in 
no time. I know it took weeks to break 
some of the captain s good dogs. 1 tell 
you this dog’s got something no other 
dog I ever saw has.” 

His father blew a spiral of gray smoke 
into the clear air. “ Wonderful,” he said. 
“ Maybe he can smell out a gold mine. I 
hate to remind you of it, but we re poor 
people and we re supposed to work at 
things that make a little money.” 

* oblivious (Sb'UvT'iis): unaware. 


“ A good bird dog s worth money,” he 
said. “ Big money.” 

“That may be,” his father said. “I 
don’t doubt it. Now, if you think your 
high-toned dog’s worth something — ” 

Ben spoke over his shoulder, “ There's 
not enough money in the world to buy 
this dog.” 

His father made no answer. Ben walked 
quickly away. He had been burdened 
suddenly with a dark fear that clung to 
him stubbornly, try as he might to shake 
it off. 

He felt his heart beating hard and too 
fast the day he first went into the field 
with his old hammer gun and a pocketful 
of shells he had loaded himself with 
light charges. He let Derry go a good 
way off, then fired. Derry started, looked 
about and cowered, belly to the ground. 
Ben walked toward him, firing twice as 
he came; the dog broke and ran out of 
sight into the woods. He called him, but 
Derry was a long time coming back. 

When the dog returned to him, shak¬ 
ing as if with fever, he stroked him 
lightly until the fear had passed. Then 
they returned home. 

For five days each evening at feeding 
time he put the tin plate of food down 
and waited until Derry came for it. Then 
he fired into the air. The dog ran into 
his kennel and Ben took away the plate. 
On the fifth day the dog’s flanks, to Ben’s 
agonized eyes, were thin as paper. He 
wanted to give in, to let Derry eat in 
peace and afterward to sit by him and 
let him lick his hands and look up at him 
worshipfully with his great spaniel eyes. 
But he steeled himself and waited. 

The sixth day Derry ate, though he 
trembled still. Ben praised him extrav¬ 
agantly and after that there was no 
trouble. 

He worked until darkness made work 
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impossible, the week before the opening 
of the pheasant season. He walked the 
five miles into town and back one Sun¬ 
day to buy his license, then stayed up 
late that night to load shells and clean 
the old shotgun. The evening before, he' 
told his father he wanted the day off. 

“ I been working extra,” he explained 
quietly. “Ive done a good day’s work 
ahead and more.” 

“And if I said no — ” 

“ I’d go anyway. I have to go. This is 
my first chance to see what he can do. 
Only — I’d rather have your say-so.” 

His father shrugged. “Do what you 
like. If you’re as crazy — dog crazy — as 
that, there’s nothing I can do to help it.” 

He chose a place where no others 
were apt to go. He was there before 
dawn broke, waiting with Derry pressed 
against his knees. He didn’t expect many 
birds. It was not a good place. If he 
could only bring one or two down he’d 
be satisfied. Then he’d know where 
Derry stood. 

They worked two homs, the dog cross¬ 
ing and quartering ® the ground, before 
a bird was raised. It was a fine shot, go¬ 
ing away, and be made a clean kill. He 
saw the cock fall and the dog go forward 
to it. He stood still, his hands shaking so 
he could hardly support the gun. Then, 
through misty eyes, he saw Derry com¬ 
ing to him, the pheasant in his jaws. He 
straightened and waited; the dog sat 
down before him and placed the bird 
lightly in his hand. 

He drew a long breath. He’d seen the 
captain’s dogs work, and only one of 
them handled a bird in handsomer fash¬ 
ion. That dog was the champion who 
had sired Derry. 

He said aloud, “ You know, you, there’s 
no dog young as you in the world that’s 

• crossing and quartering: going over the 
ground in every dirKtion. 


in your class. And some day there won’t 
be any dog in the world as good as you, 
no matter how old and smart he is.” 

He got his last bird just before it be¬ 
came too dark to see. Derry raised it out 
of a small corn patch and Ben swung 
and brought it down with a side-angle 
shot. A moment later Derry retrieved. It 
was then that he felt someone watching 
him. 

He turned, and fifty feet away saw a 
dark figure. The captain’s voice came 
floating across to him, soft-syllabled and 
obviously excited. 

“That was good,” he said. “That was 
fine. I enjoyed seeing that.” 

“ I didn’t know you were here, sir.” 

“ Heard shooting and thought I’d 
wander down and see who it was. Truth 
is, I’d an idea it might be you.” 

The captain approached and stooped 
to touch and examine Derry. “And I 
would never have picked this one,” he 
said. “ I always pride myself for picking 
’em young and picking ’em right too. I 
congratulate you.” 

“ I guess I was lucky.” 

“Maybe. But there wasn’t any luck 
about the way you trained your dog. You 
did train him yourself? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Have any help at all? ” 

“No, sir. My father don’t care about 
dogs.” He was sorry at once for saying 
that; to tell a man like the captain that 
another man didn’t care for dogs was to 
brand him an outcast. 

“ I see. What’s his name? ” 

Ben felt his face redden as he told it. 
But the captain laughed and clapped 
him on the back and said that was a 
mighty fine compliment. He'd nevar had 
a finer one, the captain said, and he was 
grateful and happy for it. Then he said, 
and there was a serious note to his voice, 
“ I’d like you to stop in at the house a 
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minute. There’s something 1 want to talk 
to you about.” 

Ben said, “Yes, sir.” As they walked 
along in silence he felt a sharp quick 
sense of foreboding that robbed him of 
all the pleasure of the day. But he told 
himself it was ridiculous —the captain 
was his friend. . . . 

The captain led him to a small study. 
“ Ben,” he said, “ I’m looking for a good 
young dog. A real field-trial dog. A dog 
that has a chance to win the National. 
That dog of yours, that Derry, might be 
what I’m looking for. I’ve a hunch he is.” 

Ben looked at the captain, then away. 
He felt real fear now, cold and hard, and 
wished desperately that he hadn’t come. 
He drew a breath that hurt his chest and 
said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Now, I don’t want you to think of 
how you got your dog at all. Don’t think 
you owe me any favors. You don’t, and 
that’s a fact. He’s your dog, just as much 
as if you’d come to my kennel and paid 
a big price for him. But I’m going to 
make you a proposition. I’m going to of¬ 
fer you five hundred dollars for that dog. 
And on top of it, the choice of any other 
pup I’ve got. You’re perfectly free to take 
it or leave it.” 

Five hundred dollars meant riches 
such as Ben had never known. It meant 
lifting the ceiling of fear that pressed his 
family down. But Derry. He could not 
let himself think of Derry. It seemed 
now as if this had been predestined® 
from the beginning. If he had only been 
wiser he could have seen it coming, sure 
and certain as the procession of the days. 
He could, of coiuse, refuse. For a mo¬ 
ment he clutched at the thought as if it 
were a sturdy, floating plank and he a 
boy drowning. But no matter what, you 

* predestined: notice that this word is made 
up of pre -4- defined. With this hint you can figure 
out the meaning of the word yourself. 


always knew what you had to do. There 
was something that made you do it out 
of respect for your ovtm self. 

He said, “ Yes, sir, captain.” 

“It’s a deal,” the captain said. He 
opened a desk drawer, found a check¬ 
book and wrote a check. He handed it 
to Ben. “ Now we’ll go out to the kennel 
and you can have your pick again. And, 
boy, I’ll bet you pick right.” 

Ben stood up. He said quietly, “ Thank 
you, sir, but I don’t want another dog. 
I’ll be going now.” 

“Then you’re entitled to a hundred 
more.” 

He didn’t answer that. He turned and 
hurried away. He heard the captain’s 
voice with a worried note to it, “ Well — 
then I’ll send it down to you.” 

Outside he did not look at Derry. He 
told him roughly to stay where he was 
and did not look back as the captain led 
him away. 

At home he put the check on the table 
and told his father what had happened. 
His father picked up the check and ex¬ 
amined it, holding it as delicately as if it 
were some fragile bit of china. Then he 
laid it down. 

Ben said, “ It’s yours. To do with what 
you want.” 

His father shook his head. He looked 
past the boy, above his head, as if there 
were something of great interest on the 
wall opposite. “ Thanks for your favors. 
I don’t want no part of them. I got along 
and I always will. Maybe youll want to 
be buying a car with it, like yom: rich 
friends have.” 

Ben stared at his father for a long 
time. His father’s eyes never lowered. A 
sudden gust of wind came through the 
open window and blew the check to the 
floor. His father picked it up and put it 
in the drawer of the table. “It’ll stay 
there, for all of me and your mother,” he 
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said. “ Youll know where it is when you 
want it." 

The days went by leadenly. At first it 
seemed that not having Derry was more 
than he could bear. Then one day he 
tore down the enclosure he had made 
and chopped the kennel into kindling. 
After that it was not so hard; it was as 
if with ax and hammer he had destroyed 
something that never should have been, 
and so, in a strange sense, set himself 
free from a harsh bondage. 

Half a dozen times he met the captain. 
Always he escaped as soon as he de¬ 
cently could, not asking about Derry. 
The captain mentioned the dog once. 
That was soon after the sale, and the 
captain asked if he’d like to come up for 
a hunt. He made some palpably false 
excuse and the captain, nodding his 
head, said gently, “As you like, Ben. I 
know. But he’s doing what he was made 
to do and that’s what any being should.” 
The captain did not speak to him of 
Derry again. 

He worked a day for a neighbor and 
earned enough cash to subscribe for a 
magazine devoted to field trials; the 
check still lay in the table drawa*, un¬ 
touched, and with it the check for the 
additional hundred which the captain 
had sent down by a servant. He read the 
magazine with infinite care, line by line, 
analyzing the dogs pictured, and finding 
none which had the grace and power 
and perfection that was Derry. 

The first time he saw Derry’s name the 
print seemed to leap from the page. It 
was in an article covering a tri-county 
trial and it simply said that Derrydale 
Captain, owned by Captain Richard 
Harmon and handled by Joe Bleecher, 
had placed second. Derry, the article 
w^t on, “ranged nicely and obviously 
** palpably (p&l'pd-bU): obviously. 


had an excellent nose, but was not too 
well controlled.” 

He felt anger at the criticism, then 
wonder that Derry had come in but sec¬ 
ond. Yet Bleecher was a famous trainer 
and handler, to whom the captain sent 
many of his most promising dogs. It was 
ridiculous to think that the outcome 
would have been difiFerent had he been 
the handler that day, but that night he 
slept badly and dreamed of hunting with 
Derry, and the dog was the great cham¬ 
pion of all the great champions of the 
world. 

Derry’s name appeared frequently 
after that — a third here, another second 
there, a first in one or two county trials 
where the competition was entirely un¬ 
worthy of him. In the Western he did 
not place at all. Once there was a pic¬ 
ture, a small, one-column cut taken at a 
bad angle. He stood for minutes looking 
at it, miserable with the pictorial injus¬ 
tice of it. 

He kept the magazines from his fa¬ 
ther’s sight. He was always first at the 
mailbox around the period when they 
were due to arrive. Once his father 
caught him as he was reading one in the 
bam. His father’s shadow fell across the 
page and he looked up. 

His father’s eyes were wide and bright. 
“So our gentleman is improving his 
mind,” his fatlier said. “ It must be fine 
to be born to the purple.” 

Ben stood up, holdhig the words back 
that wanted to gush out. He rolled the 
magazine and stuffed it in a pocket. “ Tm 
doing my work,” he said. 

His father smiled. “When you get¬ 
ting that car? The money’s still in the 
drawer.” 

“ It’ll be there forever, far as I’m con¬ 
cerned.” 

“And me too. I guess the captain’s 
ahead a nk^ piece of change. Well, if 
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you can spare a minute I can use you. 
If you can lower yourself to help.” 

The State Field Trial was coming up 
and he read in his magazine that the 
captain had three dogs entered. Derry 
was one. He was hoeing the kitchen gar¬ 
den a day or two later when the captain s 
car came down the road and stopped 
near him. 

They shook hands gravely and the 
captain stuffed tobacco into his pipe. 
“ Ben, Derry’s not going like I hoped. I 
don’t know whether yon know.” 

“ I know. I been reading about it.” 

“ I figured him for maybe a National 
champion one day. And he couldn’t win 
even those little trials. It’s hard to blame 
Bleecher. He’s got a record back of him.” 

Ben put the hoe down. “Bleecher 
ought to know as much as anybody.” 

“ There’s such a thing as a dog work¬ 
ing right for only one man,” the captain 
said. “It doesn’t happen often, but it 
does happen.” 

He saw what was coming and wanted 
desperately to dodge it. He never wanted 
to see Derry again. That was one thing 
of which he was dead sure. And all he 
could do was to stand cowlike before 
the captain and wait for him to say what 
he knew he was going to say. 

'The captain put his pipe in his jacket 
pocket. “ I want you to handle Derry in 
the State. Ill pay you the same as I 
would Bleecher — ” 

Ben broke in angrily, “ I wouldn’t take 
pay for a thing like that.” 

'The captain eyed him curiously. “ Well^ 
we can argue that later. It’s a detail. The 
point is — will you do it? ” 

He looked away from the captain, 
seeking hastily for excuses. There was 
but one he could hit on that was at all 
valid. “We’re busy now. I got to help. 
You know how it if this season.” 


“I know,” the captain said. "I can 
send a man down to take your place ” 

“And my father —well, he wouldn’t 
like it. He doesn’t think much of things 
like dog trials. For me, that is. And so I 
guess I’d better — ” 

“ I can fix that with your father.” 

There was a way the captain said that, 
as if he thought his father nothing more 
than the servants that waited on table, 
or the milch cows in the fine pastures. 
Ben stiffened and looked away stonily, 
his whole being an intense discomfort. 

The captain watched him for a mo¬ 
ment, then said, a different tone to his 
voice, “ I’d think he’d be mighty proud 
of you handling a dog — maybe a win¬ 
ning dog —in that trial. After all, it’s 
second only to the National. Yes. I’ve a 
feeling you’ll be out there with Derry.” 

He could find nothing to say. The cap¬ 
tain left him then, striding away to his 
car, and Ben watched him drive off. 
When he looked toward the barn he 
thought suddenly, his heart beating pain¬ 
fully hard, that he could see the wire 
enclosure and the doghouse within. He 
had to run his hand across his eyes to 
banish the strange illusion. 

The captain came for him early and 
they drove off into the cold, clear morn¬ 
ing. His father had said good-by to him 
calmly, without comment, as if he were 
going off on some ordinary errand. 

The captain drove fast, humming a 
tune, keeping his short brier pipe going 
like a furnace. Ben sat huddled in his 
ancient overcoat, his body a bundle of 
active nerves. 

The trial was held at one of the great 
farms, twenty miles away, and long be¬ 
fore they reached it the traffic grew 
thick. There were little c»rs and big cars, 
old cars and new, and the men who 
drove and rode in them were the big. 
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smiling kind of men whose lives were 
given largely to their interest in sporting 
dogs. 

They arrived and the captain got out, 
stretched, and pointed to a dog trailer 
hitched to a big coup6 parked under a 
clump of trees. “That’s Bleecher’s rig,” 
he said without emphasis. “ Derry’s 
there.” 

Ben walked toward the trailer slowly, 
wondering if the dog would recognize 
him, hoping in one breath that he 
wouldn’t and in the next knowing that 
it would be the cruelest blow he had 
ever suffered. Then Bleecher’s boy, at 
the captain’s nod, was opening the trailer 
back and Ben was saying, “ Hello there, 
Derry,” and the dog was hurling himself 
upon him. The dog barked twice, a high- 
pitched, staccato sound, and his eyes 
were blazing with eagerness. Ben said, 
“ Charge, Derry,” and the dog hesitated, 
then dropped. He could resist no longer. 
He knelt and ran his hands lovingly 
down the smooth flanks, his head close 
to the dog’s ears, so that he could talk 
to him without being overheard. 

Afterward he took him away into an 
empty field and gave him orders. He had 
him cross and quarter the ground and 
threw a rubber ball for him to retrieve. 
He was still busy with this when the cap¬ 
tain appeared. 

“ You’re going out in twenty minutes,” 
the captain said. “ How’s he doing? ” 

“He’s fine,” Ben said. “He can win 
this.” 

“ He’s got tough competition. It’s the 
best lot the State ever saw, to my mind. 
There’s a dog here —shipped west by 
plane with her handler. She’s been tak¬ 
ing everything.” 

“He can win,” Ben said again. The 
feel of the captain’s hand on his shoulder 

" staccato (std-kS't5): short, dear-cut sounds, 
separate and distinct from one another. 


was warm and pleasantly intimate, and 
he was glad that the captain said noth¬ 
ing more. 

Afterward, he tried to remember the 
day in full detail, and he failed. He re¬ 
membered the beginning of it, when his 
own clothes seemed horribly shabby be¬ 
side the fine boots and breeches and 
jackets of the big handlers. Then he put 
this firmly out of mind and concentrated 
on Derry. He never looked at another 
dog, and he never allowed himself to 
think that another dog might be going 
better. When he came to the trailer in 
the early afternoon the captain spoke to 
him for the first time since the start. 
“ Well done,” the captain said. 

He really saw the eastern dog for the 
first time when it was announced that 
she and Derry were to go out together — 
the judges had not been able to decide 
between them for first honors. She was 
a liver-and-white dog, delicately but 
beautifully made, with the fine eyes and 
full muzzle of a great line. He saw her 
handler looking at him, smiling curi¬ 
ously; he drew his shoulders back and 
made a little speech of resolution to him¬ 
self. Then the guns were ready and the 
judges were down the field in a little 
knot. 

They were to have three birds each, 
and before Derry found his first a shot 
to the left meant the other dog had 
scored. Then Derry found two in quick 
order and they were brought down and 
perfectly retrieved. The other dog found 
her second a moment later. Both found 
their third birds almost together —the 
shots came hardly a second apart. 

It was over. As Ben walked back, 
Derry at heel, the sweat was dripping 
down his back and chest, though the day 
was not warm. The captain had his arm 
and was saying, “I don’t care which 
wins, I’ll never forget this. You even had 
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Bleecher amazed. By the way, your fa¬ 
ther’s over there. He arrived a couple 
of hours ago.” 

Ben turned quickly and saw his father 
standing alone, dressed in his ancient 
Sunday best, the dust thick on his 
heavy, carefully polished shoes. There 
was about him an immense pride, as if 
it were his protection against a world 
full of humiliating and inimical things. 
He stood very straight and he looked like 
a man who was alone because it was the 
way he wished to be, not because he had 
no one to whom to turn for companion¬ 
ship. 

Ben walked quickly toward him, think¬ 
ing of how his father must have come 
because he could not bring himself to 
ask for a ride with Ben and the captain. 
The five-mile walk to town, the search 
for a lift to reach the farm. . . . Ben felt 
a strange, soft emotion that was entirely 
new to him. He said, “ Hello.” 

His father said, “Hello. I guess you 
did ail right out there.” 

Now he could almost feel the pride — 
as if it were a stone wall between them. 
He said, “ Listen — I want to tell you — 
I want to tell you I’m mighty glad you 
came. That makes it a good day —sort 
of caps it off, as they say.” 

It seemed to Ben that a little of the 
ramrod stiffness went out of his father’s 
posture. “ You mean that, Ben? You mean 
that, like you said it? ” 

“ Of course I mean it.” 

His father smiled then, a wide, free 
smile that was reflected in his eyes. “ I’m 
glad I came too. I guess there’s a lot 
more to these dog things than I knew.” 

The loud-speaker rumbled then and a 
metallic voice roared out, “The judges 
wish it announced that this was one of 
the closest and most brilliant contests in 
their experience. The winners are: first, 

u inimical (In ImTM): hostUe or unfriendly. 


Derrydale Captain, owned by Captain 
Richard Harmon and handled today by 
Ben Frazier. Second — ” 

He heard no more, for there was a 
pounding as of surf in his ears and his 
father and the captain were slapping him 
on the back and shouting. His mind was 
a spinning wheel of many colors that he 
thought would never stop. 

It seemed a long time later that the 
captain was saying, “I’ve something to 
tell you. I’ll make it short. It takes you 
to handle Derry. He’s your dog. I’m giv¬ 
ing him back to you, no strings attached. 
He won’t work right for Bleecher or me 
or anyone else. I’m doing this because I 
want to, Ben.” 

The world was a calm and silent place 
now and he looked up at the captain, 
knowing at once what his answer had to 
be —as if it had been all prepared by 
some portion of his mind ^at had the 
gift of anticipation. “ I can’t do that, sir.” 

The captain didn’t answer, but waited. 

“Because of Derry. He —he’s got to 
do what he’s supposed to do. Win the 
National. He can do it. It wouldn’t be 
right not to give him the chance to do 
that.” 

“ You mean,” the captain said slowly, 
“there’s a sort of absolute justice^® in¬ 
volved?” 

“I guess that’s it. I can help Mr. 
Bleecher so Derry will work for him. 
Derryll do what I want. And I want him 
to be champion.” 

“ I see.” TTie captain looked away and 
when he looked back his eyes were soft 
and moist as a spaniel’s. “ Only — the way 
you feel about Derry — I thought — ” 

“ It’s something I’ve got to work up to. 
To earn, I guess you’d say. And I will. I 
don’t care how long it takes. I’m going 
to work and save for it.” 

absolute justice: a kind of divine or perfect 
justice. 
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The captain looked at him for a long 
time, then ran a big hand across his face. 

“Well. Well. Anyway —you go get 
your father. We re having a victory din¬ 
ner tonight at the house. And I’m going 
to see to it your mother comes up too.” 

He found his father and they went 
along to the car. His father walked 
slowly, his head down. Ben took hold of 
his arm. “ I had an idea,” he said. “ About 
you and me and what to do with that 
money the captain paid for Derry. 
Maybe we could use it to start a little 
place of our own. We could work it on 
the side, to begin with. I could help 
with all the work and then maybe get a 
pup cheap horn the captain and start 
raising dogs and — well, I thought some¬ 
thing like that might be all right.” 

His father’s shoulders bent forward a 
little and he did not lift his head. “ That 
was no thought of mine,” he said slowly. 
Then words came out with a sudden 
burst, as if a dam had broken. “You 
could use that money for schooling. 
You’d ought to have more than just 
eighth grade. You could go to high school 
in town — the money would buy clothes 
and books and 1 could make out here 
without you maybe, if I worked Sundays 
and a little extra evenings. I never 
wanted —I never wanted you should 
grow up ignorant like me.” 

Ben stopped short and faced his fa¬ 
ther with blazing eyes. “What a thing 
to say! ” For the first time in his life he 
felt grown up, felt that he and his father 
were men together. “ No man’s ignorant 
that can farm the way you can. No man’s 
ignorant that can train dogs right. But 
any man that don’t know what he can do 
and has to go to high school to try to find 
out — that is awful ignorant! ” 

He stopped talking, suddenly con¬ 
scious of his father’s eyes. They were 
looking straight into own with a 


warm, awakening understanding. “ All 
right,” his father said. 

They walked on toward the car, keep¬ 
ing step, heads up, feet coming firmly 
and rhythmically down on the ground. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Ben’s father often spoke harshly to his 
son. Cite sentences from the story which 
show the father to be unreasonable. 

2 . Is there any evidence that Ben held a 
grudge against his father for his hard words 
and unfair treatment? 

3. The following sentences illustrate Ben’s 
attitude toward his father. What was that 
attitude? What kind of person do these sen¬ 
tences show Ben to be? 

a. (See page 57.) “His father was only a 
man who did not see as he did.” 

b. (See page 63.) “There was a way the 
captain said that, as if he thought his fa¬ 
ther nothing more than the servants that 
waited on table, or the milch cows in the 
fine pastures. Ben stiffened and looked 
away stonily . . .” 

c. (See page 65.) “He [Ben] said, ‘Listen 
— I want to teU you — I want to tell you 
I’m mighty glad you came.’ ” 

d. (See page 66.) “Ben stopped short and 
faced his father with blazing eyes. ‘ What 
a thing to say! ... No man’s ignorant 
that can farm the way you can. . . .’” 

4. Why was Ben’s father so scornful of 
dog-handling? Why did he disapprove of 
Ben’s spending time and money on Derry? 
Why had Ben’s father not sent the boy to 
high school? . 

5. At the close of the story, Ben’s father 
suggested that Ben ought to use his money 
to go to hi^ school. What had happened to 
the father to make him willing to lose Ben’s 
help on the farm? Why did the father finally 
agree that Ben need not go to hi^ school? 

6. Locate sentences in the story which 
show that Ben intended to follow his own 
plans rather dian his fadier’s plans for him. 

7. What difBcult decisions did Ben make 
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in this story? What would you have decided 
in his place? 


WORD MASTERY 

8. Idiom. An idiom is an expression which 
through long use has acquired a special 
meaning. Its meaning cannot be made out 
simply by adding together the meanings of 
the single words which make up the expres¬ 
sion. Several hundred years ago, when peo¬ 
ple parted, they said, “ God be with you.” 
Today we say, “ Good-by,” which is a short¬ 
ening of the original phrase. What it means 
could not be guessed by adding together the 
meanings of good and by. Pan out is another 
such expression. It goes back to mining days 
when prospectors actually did pan out their 
gold from the creeks and rivers in which it 
was found. A more recent example is the 
expression off the beam, which comes to us 
from aviation. 

In the story “ Choice of the Litter,” there 
are several of these idioms which are worth 
tracing to their origins. They are listed be¬ 
low. First, look them up in the selection to 
see how they are used; then, look them up 
in the dictionary to see their original mean¬ 
ings. 

a. In perfect fettle (page 57) 

b. Bom to the purple (page 62) 

c. No strings attached (page 65) 


LOVE IS A FALLACY 

BY MAX SHULMM 

A funny story about the nonstudious 
part of college life is just the kind we would 
expect from Max Shulman, who edited 
humor magazines at the University of Min¬ 


nesota and began his professional writing 
career — as a humorist — even before gradu¬ 
ating from college. 

As a high school student, you no doubt 
know what love is; you probably realize, 
too, that a fallacy is false or illogical rea¬ 
soning. In this story, if you take the author 
seriously — and you had better not —you 
will get further proof of what you may al¬ 
ready suspect: that there is no logic about 
love. 


COOL WAS I and logical. Keen, 
calculating, perspicacious,^ acute, and as¬ 
tute—I was all of these. My brain was 
as powerful as a dynamo, as precise as a 
chemist’s scales, as penetrating as a scal¬ 
pel. And —think of itl—I was only 
eighteen. 

It is not often that one so young has 
such a giant intellect. Take, for example, 
Petey Bellows, my roommate at the uni¬ 
versity. Same age, same background, but 
dumb as an ox. A nice enough fellow, 
you understand, but nothing upstairs. 
Emotional type. Unstable. Impression¬ 
able. Worst of all, a faddist. Fads, I sub¬ 
mit, are the very negation * of reason. To 
be swept up in every new craze that 
comes along, to surrender yourself to 
idiocy just because everybody else is 
doing it —this, to me, is the acme of 
mindlessness. Not, however, to Petey. 

One afternoon I found Petey lying on 
his bed with an expression of such dis¬ 
tress on his face that I immediately diag¬ 
nosed appendicitis. “ Don’t move,” I said. 
“. . . I’ll get a doctor.” 

■perspicacious (pflr'spl-ka'sh^s): clear-think¬ 
ing, shrewd. * negation (ni-ga'shiin): denial. 


“Love Is s Fallacv,’’ from The Many Lous of Doiie Gittis, by Mas Sbuhnan. Copyri^t, ipst. by Mas Shulman. Reprinted by 
permiuion o{ Doubieday & Company, Inc. 
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“ RacxKX)nhe mumbled thickly. 
“Raccoon?*' I said, pausing in my 
flight. 

“ I want a raccoon coat,” he wailed. 

I perceived that his trouble was not 
physical, but mental. “ Why do you want 
a raccoon coat? ” 

“I should have known it,” he cried, 
pounding his temples. “I should have 
known they’d come back when the 
Charleston came back. Like a fool I spent 
all my money for textbooks, and now I 
can’t get a raccoon coat.” 

“ Can you mean,” I said incredulously, 
“that people are actually wearing rac¬ 
coon coats again? ” 

“ All the Big Men on Campus are wear¬ 
ing them. Where’ve you been? ” 

“ In the library,” I said, naming a place 
not frequented by Big Men on Campus. 

He leaped from the bed and paced the 
room. “ I’ve got to have a raccoon coat,” 
he said passionately. “ I’ve got to! ” 
“Petey, why? Look at it rationally. 
Raccoon coats are unsanitary. They shed. 
They smell bad. They weigh too much. 

They’re unsightly. They- 

“ You don’t understand,” he inter¬ 
rupted impatiently. “ It’s the thing to do. 
Don’t you want to be in the swim? ” 

“ No,” I said truthfully. 

“Well, I do,” he declared. “I’d give 
anything for a raccoon coat. Anything! ” 
My brain, that precision instrument, 
slipped into high gear. “Anything?” I 
asked, looking at him narrowly. 

“Anything,” he aflirmed in ringing 
tones. 

I stroked my chin thoughtfully. It so 
happened that I knew where to get my 
hands on a raccoon coat. My father had 
had one in his undergraduate days; it 
lay now in a trunk in the attic back home. 
It also happened that Petey had some¬ 
thing 1 wanted. He didn’t have it ex¬ 
actly, but at least he had first rights on 


it. I refer to his girl, Polly Espy. 

I had long coveted Polly Espy. Let me 
emphasize that my desire for this young 
woman was not emotional in nature. She 
was, to be sure, a girl who excited the 
emotions, but I was not one to let my 
heart rule my head. I wanted Polly for 
a shrewdly calculated, entirely cerebral 
reason. 

I was a freshman in law school. In a 
few years I would be out in practice. I 
was well aware of the importance of the 
right kind of wife in furthering a lawyer’s 
career. The successful lawyers I had 
observed were, almost without exception, 
married to beautiful, gracious, intelligent 
women. With one omission, Polly fitted 
these specifications perfectly. 

Beautiful she was. . . . 

Gracious she was. By gracious I mean 
full of graces. She had an erectness of 
carriage, an ease of bearing, a poise that 
clearly indicated the best of breeding. 
At table her manners were exquisite. I 
had seen her at the Kozy Kampus Korner 
eating the specialty of the house —a 
sandwich that contained scraps of pot 
roast, gravy, chopped nuts, and a dipper 
of sauerkraut — without even getting her 
fingers moist. 

Intelligent she was not. In fact, she 
veered in the opposite direction. But I 
believed that under my guidance she 
would smarten up. At any rate, it was 
worth a try. It is, after all, easier to make 
a beautiful dumb girl smart than to make 
an ugly smart girl beautiful. 

“ Petey,” I said, “ are you in love with 
Polly Espy? ” 

“ I think she’s a keen kid,” he replied, 
“ but I don’t know if you’d call it love. 
Why?” 

“ Do you,” I asked, “ have any kind of 
formal arrangement with her? I mean are 
you going steady or anything like that? ” 

“No. We see each other quite a bit. 
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but we both have other dates. Why? ” 

“ Is there,” I asked, “ any other man for 
whom she has a particular fondness? ” 

“ Not that I know of. Why? ” 

I nodded with satisfaction. “In other 
words, if you were out of the picture, 
the field would be open. Is that right? ” 
“ I guess so. What are you getting at? ” 
“ Nothing, nothing,” I said innocently 
and took my suitcase out of the closet. 

“ Where you going? ” asked Petey. 

“ Home for the week end.” I threw a 
few things into the bag. 

“Listen,” he said, clutching my arm 
eagerly, “ while you’re home, you 
couldn’t get some money from your old 
man, could you, and lend it to me so I 
can buy a raccoon coat? ” 

“I may do better than that,” I said 
with a mysterious wink and closed my 
bag and left. 

“ Look,” I said to Petey when I got 
back Monday morning. I threw open the 
suitcase and revealed the huge, hairy, 
gamy object that my father had worn in 
his Stutz Bearcat “ in 1925. 

“ Holy Toledo! ” said Petey reverently. 
He plunged his hands into the raccoon 
coat and then his face. “ Holy Toledo! ” 
he repeated fifteen or twenty times. 

“ Would you like it? ” I asked. 

“ Oh yes! ” he cried, clutching the 
greasy pelt to him. Then a canny look 
came into his eyes. “ What do you want 
for it?” 

“ Your girl,” I said, mincing no words. 
“ Polly? ” he said in a horrified whisper. 
“ You want Polly? ” 

“ That's right.” 

He flung the coat from him. “ Never,” 
he said stoutly. 

I shrugged. “ Okay. If you don’t want 
to be in the swim, I guess it's your busi¬ 
ness.” 

I sat down in a chair and pretended to 
' Stutz Bearcat: a sports car. 


read a book, but out of the corner of my 
eye I kept watching Petey. He was a 
torn man. First he looked at the coat 
with the expression of a waif at a bakery 
window. Then he turned away and set 
his jaw resolutely. Then he looked back 
at the coat, with even more longing in 
his face. Then he turned away, but with 
not so much resolution this time. Back 
and forth his head swiveled, desire wax¬ 
ing, resolution waning. Finally he didn't 
turn away at all; he just stood and stared 
madly at the coat. 

“ It isn’t as though I was in love with 
Polly,” he said thickly. “ Or going steady 
or anything like that.” 

“ That’s right,” I murmured. 

“ What’s Polly to me, or me to Polly? ” 

“ Not a thing,” said I. 

“It’s just been a casual kick —just a 
few laughs, that’s all.” 

“ Try on the coat,” said I. 

He complied. The coat bunched high 
over his ears and dropped all the way 
down to his shoe tops. He looked like a 
mound of dead raccoons. “ Fits fine,” he 
said happily. 

I rose from my chair. “Is it a deal?” 

I asked, extending my hand. 

He swallowed. "It’s a deal,” he said 
and shook my hand. 

I had my first date with Polly the fol¬ 
lowing evening. This was in the nature of 
a survey; I wanted to find out just how 
much work I had to do to get her mind 
up to the standard I required. 1 took her 
first to dinner. “ Gee, that was a delish 
dinner,” she said as we left the restau¬ 
rant. Then I took her to a movie. “ Gee, 
that was a marvy movie,” she said as we 
left the theater. And then I took her 
home. “Gee, I had a sensaysh time,” 
she said as she bade me good ni^t. 

I w«it back to my room widi a heavy 
heart. I had gravely underestimated the 
size of my task. This girl’s lack of infor- 
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mation was terrifying. Nor would it be 
enough merely to supply her with infor¬ 
mation. First she had to be taught to 
think. This loomed as a project of no 
small dimensions, and at first I was 
tempted to give her back to Petey. But 
then I got to thinking about her charms 
and about the way she entered a room 
and the way she handled a knife and 
fork, and I decided to make an efiFort. 

I went about it, as in all things, sys¬ 
tematically. I gave her a course in logic. 
It happened that I, as a law student, was 
taking a course in logic myself, so I had 
all the facts at my finger tips. “ Polly,” I 
said to her when I picked her up on our 
next date, “ tonight we are going over to 
the Knoll and talk.” 

“Oo, terrif,” she replied. One thing I 
will say for this girl: you would go far 
to find another so agreeable. 

We went to the Knoll, the campus 
trysting place, and we sat down under 
an old oak, and she looked at me ex¬ 
pectantly. 

“What are we going to talk about?” 
she asked. 

“Logic.” 

She thought this over for a minute and 
decided she liked it. “ Magnif,” she said. 

“Logic,” I said, clearing my throat, 
“ is the science of thinking. 

“Before we can think correctly, we 
must first learn to recognize the common 
fallacies of logic. These we will take up 
tonight.” 

“ Wow-dowl ” she cried, clapping her 
hands delightedly. 

I winced but went bravely on. “ First 
let us examine the fallacy called Dicto 
Simpliciter.” * 

“ By all means,” she urged, batting her 
lashes eagerly. 

“ Dicto Simpliciter means an argument 

«Dieto Simplleiter (dXk'td slmpUs'I-ter): 
Latin, meaning literally *' to declare simply.u 


based on an unqualified generalization. 
For example: Exercise is good. Therefore 
everybody should exercise.” 

“I agree,” said Polly earnestly. “I 
mean exercise is wonderful. I mean it 
builds the body and everything.” 

“ Polly,” I said gently, “ the argument 
is a fallacy. Exercise is good is an un¬ 
qualified generalization. For instance, if 
you have heart disease, exercise is bad, 
not good. Many people are ordered by 
their doctors not to exercise. You must 
qualify the generalization. You must say 
exercise is usually good, or exercise is 
good for most people. Otherwise you 
have committed a Dicto Simpliciter. Do 
you see? ” 

“ No,” she confessed. “ But this is 
marvy. Do more! Do more! ” 

“ It will be better if you stop tugging 
at my sleeve,” I told her, and when she 
desisted, I continued. “ Next we take up 
a fallacy called Hasty Generalization. 
Listen carefully: You can’t speak French. 
I can’t speak French. Petey Bellows can’t 
speak French. I must therefore conclude 
that nobody at the University of Minne¬ 
sota can speak French.” 

“Really?” said Polly, amazed. “No¬ 
body?” 

I hid my exasperation. “Polly, it’s a 
fallacy. The generalization is reached too 
hastily. There arc too few instances to 
support such a conclusion.” 

“ Know any more fallacies? ” she asked 
breathlessly. “This is more fun than 
dancing even.”' 

I fought off a wave of despair. I was 
getting nowhere with this girl, absolutely 
nowhere. Still, I am nothing if not per¬ 
sistent. I continued. “Next comes Post 
Hoc.” Listen to this: Let’s not take Bill 
on our picnic. Every time we take him 
out with us, it rains.” 

*Po8t Hoc (post li6c): Latin, meaning 
literally ** after thu.’* 
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* I know somebody just like that ” she 
exclaimed. “A girl back home-Eula 
Becker, her name is. It never fails. Every 
single time we take her on a picnic-” 

“ Polly,” I said sharply, “ it’s a fallacy. 
Eula Becker doesn’t cause the rain. She 
has no connection with the rain. You are 
guilty of Post Hoc if you blame Eula 
Becker.” 

“ I’ll never do it again,” she promised 
contritely. “Are you mad at me?” 

I sighed. “ No, Polly, I’m not mad.” 

“ 'Then tell me some more fallacies.” 

“ All right. Let’s try Contradictory 
Premises.” 

“Yes, let’s,” she chirped, blinking her 
eyes happily. 

I frowned, but went ahead. “Here’s 
an example of Contradictory Premises: 
If God can do anything, can He make a 
stone so heavy that He won’t be able to 
lift it?” 

“ Of course,” she replied promptly. 

“But if He can do anything. He can 
lift the stone,” I pointed out. 

“Yeah,” she said thoughtfully. “Well, 
then I guess He can’t make the stone.” 

“ But He can do anything,” I reminded 
her. 

She scratched her pretty, empty head. 
“ I’m aU confused,” she admitted. 

“ Of course you are. Because when the 
premises of an argument contradict each 
other, there can be no argument. If there 
is an irresistible force, there can be no 
immovable object. If there is an immov¬ 
able object, there can be no irresistible 
force. Get it? ” ^ 

“ Tell me some more of this keen stuff,” 
she said eagerly. 

I consulted my watch. “I fhink wed 
better call it a night. Ill take you home 
now, and you go over all the things 
you’ve learned. We’ll have another ses¬ 
sion tomorrow night.” 

I deposited her at the girls’ dormitory, 
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where she assured me that she had had 
a perfectly terrif evening, and I went 
glumly home to my room. Petey lay snor¬ 
ing in his bed, the raccoon coat huddled 
like a great hairy beast at his feet. For 
a moment I considered waking him and 
telling him that he could have his girl 
back. It seemed clear that my project 
was doomed to failure. The girl simply 
had a logic-proof head. 

But then I reconsidered. I had wasted 
one evening; I might as well waste an¬ 
other, Who knew? Maybe somewhere in 
the extinct crater of her mind a few em¬ 
bers still smoldered. Maybe somehow I 
could fan them into flame. Admittedly 
it was not a prospect fraught with hope, 
but I decided to give it one more try. 

Seated under the oak the next evening, 
I said, “ Our first fallacy tonight is called 
Ad Misericordiam.” ® 

She quivered with delight. 

“Listen closely,” I said. “A man ap¬ 
plies for a job. When the boss asks him 
what his qualifications are, he replies 
that he has a wife and six children at 
home, the wife is a helpless cripple, the 
children have nothing to eat, no clothes 
to wear, no shoes on their feet, there are 
no beds in the house, no coal in the cellar, 
and winter is coming.” 

A tear rolled down each of Polly’s pink 
cheeks. “Oh, this is awful, awful,” she 
sobbed. 

“Yes, it’s awful,” I agreed, “but it’s 
no argument. The man never answered 
the boss’s question about his qualifica¬ 
tions. Instead he appealed to the boss’s 
sympathy. He committed the fallacy of 
Ad Misericordiam. Do you understand? ” 

“ Have you got a handkerchief? ” she 
blubbered. 

I handed her a handkerchief and tried 
to keep from screaming while she wiped 

* Ad Misericordiam (ftd miz'^rl'kdr'dl'dm): 
Latin, meaning literally “ toward pity.’’ 
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her eyes. “Next,” I said in a carefully 
controlled tone, “we will discuss False 
Analogy.^ Here is an example: Students 
should be allowed to look at their text¬ 
books during examinations. After all, 
surgeons have X rays to guide them dur¬ 
ing an operation; lawyers have briefs to 
guide them during a trial; carpenters 
have blueprints to guide them when 
they are building a house. Why, then, 
shouldn’t students be allowed to look 
at their textbooks during an examina¬ 
tion?” 

“ There now,” she said enthusiastically, 
“is the most marvy idea I’ve heard in 
years.” 

“Polly,” I said testily, “the argument 
is all wrong. Doctors, lawyers, and car¬ 
penters aren’t taking a test to see how 
much they have learned, but students 
are. The situations are altogether differ¬ 
ent, and you can’t make an analogy be¬ 
tween them.” 

“I still think it’s a good idea,” said 
Polly. 

“ Nuts,” I muttered. Doggedly I 
pressed on. “ Next we’ll try Hypothesis" 
Contrary to Fact.” 

“ Sounds yummy,” was Polly’s reaction. 

“Listen: If Madame Curie had not 
happened to leave a photographic plate 
in a drawer with a chunk of pitchblende, 
the world today would not know about 
radium.” 

“True, true,” said Polly, nodding her 
head. “Did you see the movie? Oh, it 
just knocked me out. That Walter Pid- 
geon is so dreamy. I mean he fractures 
me.” 

“ If you can forget Mr. Pidgeon for a 
moment,” I said coldly, “ I would like to 
point out that the statement is a fallacy. 
Maybe Madame Curie would have dis- 

» Analogy j!): comparison or likeness 

between two things. * Hypothesis (hl-pdth'i-sls): 
an assumption or proposition. 


covered radium at some later date. May¬ 
be somebody else would have discovered 
it. Maybe any number of things would 
have happened. You can’t start with a 
hypothesis that is not true and then draw 
any supportable conclusions from it.” 

“They ought to put Walter Pidgeon 
in more pichires,” said Polly. “I hardly 
ever see him any more.” 

One more chance, I decided. But just 
one more. There is a limit to what flesh 
and blood can bear. “ The next fallacy is 
called Poisoning the Well.” 

“ How cute! ” she gurgled. 

“Two men are having a debate. The 
first one gets up and says, * My opponent 
is a notorious liar. You can’t believe a 
word that he is going to say.’ . . . Now, 
Polly, think. Think hard. What’s wrong? ” 

I watched her closely as she knit her 
creamy brow in concentration. Suddenly 
a glimmer of intelligence — the first I had 
seen — came into her eyes. “ It’s not fair,” 
she said with indignation. “ It’s not a bit 
fair. What chance has the second man 
got if the first man calls him a liar before 
he even begins talking? ” 

“ Right! ” I cried exultantly. “ One hun¬ 
dred per cent right. It’s not fair. The first 
man has poisoned the well before any¬ 
body could drink from it. He has ham¬ 
strung his opponent before he could even 
start. . . . Polly, I’m proud of you.” 

“ Pshaw,” she murmured, blushing 
with pleasure. 

“ You see, my dear, these things aren’t 
so hard. All you have to do is concentrate. 
Think — examine — evaluate. Come now, 
let’s review everything we have learned.” 

“Fire away,” she said with an airy 
wave of her hand. 

Heartened by the knowledge that Polly 
was not altogether a cretin,® I began a 
long, patient review of all I had told her. 

* cretin (krS'tln): a person with extreme 
mental deficiency. 
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Over and over and over again I cited 
instances, pointed out flaws, kept ham¬ 
mering away without letup. It was like 
digging a tunnel. At first everything was 
work, sweat, and darkness. I had no idea 
when I would reach the light, or even if 
I would. But I persisted. I pounded and 
clawed and scraped, and finally I was re¬ 
warded. I saw a chink of light. And then 
the chink got bigger and the sun came 
pouring in and all was bright. 

Five grueling nights this took, hut it 
was worth it. I had made a logician out 
of Polly; I had taught her to think. My 
job was done. She was worthy of me at 
last. She was a fit wife for me, a proper 
hostess for my many mansions, a suitable 
mother for my well-heeled children. 

It must not be thought that I was with¬ 
out love for this girl. Quite the contrary. 
Just as Pygmalion^® loved the perfect 
woman he had fashioned, so I loved 
mine. I decided to acquaint her with my 
feelings at our very next meeting. The 
time had come to change our relation¬ 
ship from academic to romantic. 

" Polly,” I said when next we sat be¬ 
neath our oak, “ tonight we will not dis¬ 
cuss fallacies.” 

“ Aw, gee,” she said, disappointed. 

“ My dear,” I said, favoring her with 
a smile, “we have now spent five eve¬ 
nings together. We have gotten along 
splendidly. It is clear that we are well 
matched.” 

“ Hasty Generalization,” said Polly 
brightly. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said I. 

“ Hasty Generalization,” she repeated. 
“ How can you say that we are well 
matched on the basis of only five dates? ” 

lopygnudion (plg ma'll-^n): a sculptor in 
Greek mythology who made such a beautiful 
statue of a maiden that he fell in love with ib 
The goddess of love then took pity on him and 
brought the statue to life. 
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I chuckled with amusement. The dear 
child had learned her lessons well. “ My 
dear,” I said, patting her hand in a toler¬ 
ant manner, “five dates is plenty. After 
all, you don’t have to eat a whole cake 
to know that it’s good.” 

“ False Analogy,” said Polly promptly. 
“ I’m not a cake. I’m a girl.” 

I chuckled with somewhat less amuse¬ 
ment. The dear child had learned her 
lessons perhaps too well. I decided to 
change tactics. Obviously the best ap¬ 
proach was a simple, strong, direct dec¬ 
laration of love. I paused for a moment 
while my massive brain chose the proper 
words. Then I began: 

“ Polly, I love you. You are the whole 
world to me, and the moon and the stars 
and the constellations of outer space. 
Please, my darling, say that you will go 
steady with me, for if you will not, life 
will be meaningless. I will languish. I 
will refuse my meals. I will wander the 
face of the earth, a shambling, hollow- 
eyed hulk.” 

There, I thought, folding my arms, that 
ought to do it. 

“ Ad Misericordiam,” said Polly. 

I ground my teeth. I was not Pyg¬ 
malion; I was Frankenstein,” and my 
monster had me by the throat. Franti¬ 
cally I fought back the tide of panic surg¬ 
ing through me. At all costs I had to keep 
cool. 

“ Well, Polly,” I said, forcing a smile, 
“ you certainly have learned your falla- 

• >t 

cies. 

“You’re dam right,” she said with a 
vigorous nod. 

“ And who taught them to you, Polly? ” 

“You did.” 

“ That’s right. So you do owe me some¬ 
thing, don’t you, my dear? If I hadn’t 

Frankenstein (fr&ngk'2n-stln): a young stu¬ 
dent in Mary Shelley’s book of that name. He 
creates a soulless monster which destroys him. 
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‘ False Andogy,” said Polly. ” Pm not a cake,** 
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come along you never would have 
learned about fallacies ” 

“Hypothesis Contrary to Fact,” she 
said instantly. 

I dashed perspiration from my brow. 
“ Polly,” I croaked, “ you mustn’t take all 
these things so literally. I mean this is 
just classroom stuff. You know that the 
things you learn in school don’t have 
anything to do with life.” 

“ Dicto Simpliciter,” she said, wagging 
her finger at me playfully. 

That did it. I leaped to my feet, bellow¬ 
ing like a bull. “ Will you or will you not 
go steady with me? ” 

“ I will not,” she replied. 

“ Why not? ” I demanded. 

“ Because this afternoon I promised 
Petey Bellows that I would go steady 
with him.” 

I reeled back, overcome with the in¬ 
famy of it. After he promised, after he 
made a deal, after he shook my hand! 
“ The rat! ” I shrieked, kicking up great 
chunks of turf. “ You can’t go with him, 
Polly. He’s a liar. He’s a cheat. He’s a 
rat.” 

“ Poisoning the Well,” said Polly, “ and 
stop shouting. I think shouting must be 
a fallacy too.” 

With an immense effort of will, I mod¬ 
ulated my voice. “ All right,” I said. 
“ You’re a logician. Let’s look at this 
thing logically. How could you choose 
Petey Bellows over me? Look at me — a 
brilliant student, a tremendous intellec¬ 
tual, a man with an assured future. Look 
at Petey - a knothead, a jitterbug, a guy 
wholl never know where his next meal 
is coming from. Can you give me one 
logical reason why you should go steady 
with Petey Bellows? ” 

“I certainly can,” declared Polly. 

“ He’s got a raccoon coat.” 

u modulated (mOd'd lat'ed): softened. 
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EXPANDING AN IDEA 

1. “. . . you mustn’t take all these tilings 
so literally,” the narrator says (page 75). 
“I mean this is just classroom stuff. You 
know that the things you learn in school 
don’t have anything to do with life.” 

a. Do the principles of logic mentioned in 
the story have anything to do with life? 
Give some evidence to support your 
opinion. 

b. Do you ever feel that your school sub¬ 
jects are not related to life? Explain. 

2. In the second paragraph the author 
writes, “ Fads, I submit, are the very nega¬ 
tion of rea.son. To be swept up in every new 
craze that comes along, to surrender your¬ 
self to idiocy just because everybody else 
is doing it —this, to me, is the acme of 
mindlessness.” 

a. Do you believe this statement to be true 
or false? Why? 

b. Name .some of the current fads in your 
school, in your city, or in the nation 
which, in your opinion, reflect “ idiocy.” 

c. Is it ever a good policy to “follow the 
crowd”? Give examples from your own 
experience to support your answer, 
whether it is yes or no, 

3. “ I was not Pygmalion; I was Franken¬ 
stein. . . .” Here (page 73) we have allu¬ 
sions, or references, to two well-known fig¬ 
ures in literature. To understand the author, 
we must know who Pygmalion and Frank¬ 
enstein were; in other words, we need a 
literary background. Volunteer to do library 
research to learn all you can about the two 
stories and then report your findings to the 
class. 


WATCHING THE AUTHOR AT WORK 

4. What hints do you have right from the 
beginning that this is to be a humorous 
story? 

5. About Fully we are told (page 68), 
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" Intelligent she was not. In fact, she veered 
in the opposite direction.” 

a. Besides this direct statement, what other 
clues does the author give to show that 
Polly is shallow? 

b. What impression of her did you get from 
her manner of talking in the earlier parts 
of the story? 

WORD MASTERY 

6. Derivations. If you are studying a for¬ 
eign language, particularly Latin, you real¬ 


THE READING 

In recent years Hollywood has 
paid as much as a quarter of a million 
dollars for the rights to make a single 
motion picture about the life of a famous 
person. Television producers regularly 
feature plays based on the lives of such 
men as Albert Einstein, Louis Pasteur, 
and Alexander Graham Bell. For a num¬ 
ber of years a regular weekly television 
program has been attracting millions of 
viewers with life stories of living Ameri¬ 
cans of unusual accomplishment. 

This interest in lives extends to the 
reading public too. It is not unusual for 
700 new books of biography, autobiog¬ 
raphy, or personal experience to be pub¬ 
lished in our country in a single year; 
and many of these books appear on the 
best seller lists. 

Why is biography — the written story 
of a person s life — popular? The answer 
lies in the fact that people have always 
been interested in other people. We like 


ize how many English words are derived 
from other languages. Make a list of words 
related to these Latin terms: 

a. Dicto 

b. Simpliciter 

c. Post 

d. Misericordiam 

7. With the help of an unabridged dic¬ 
tionary, find the derivations of these words; 

a. Contradict 

b. Dormitory 

c. Cerebral 

d. Calculate 


OF BIOGRAPHY 

to read about inventors, sports celebri¬ 
ties, statesmen, scientists, or any kind of 
successful people; for success is always 
interesting. There is always the question 
of what accounts for it. Was it luck? Was 
it character? Was it special abilities 
which the average man lacks? Or was it 
simply unusual industry and study and 
use of skills that everyone has to some 
degree? In asking these questions as we 
read, we measure ourselves against tlie 
subject of the biography. Could we have 
done as well in the same circumstances? 

There is another satisfaction in read¬ 
ing biography that for many high school 
readers is even more important. Every¬ 
one feels at times that he is alone in the 
world. Even the person who has a wealth 
of friends will feel from time to time that 
his own problems are unlike those of 
anyone else. He will occasionally won¬ 
der if anyone really understands him. 
The reading of biography is a great com- 
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People are always interested in reading about other people. 
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fort in dispelling these doubts. Biog¬ 
raphy reveals that the unique personal 
problem is indeed a real rarity. Biog¬ 
raphy reveals not only the differences 
but also the great similarities among all 
people great and small. 

When a biographer begins his work, 
he locates every piece of information he 
can find about the person he decides to 
write about. He gets in touch with peo¬ 
ple who may have known this person. 
He looks for letters, diaries, journals. 
He reads through everything his sub¬ 
ject wrote — speeches, magazine articles, 
books. lie looks for anything written 
about his subject while he was living. 
Then to do a really thorough job he ac¬ 
quaints himself with the history of the 
times. If the man or woman he is ^v^iting 
about worked in some special field, the 
writer educates himself in that field be¬ 
fore he begins writing. 

The result of these labors is the amass¬ 
ing of an enormous amount of informa¬ 
tion, some of it good and some of it bad. 
Often, the sources of this information 
disagree. Which source is right? It is the 
obligation of the biographer to solve the 
problem if he can, or at least to state an 
opinion with his reasons. 

Back to the mass of information comes 
the biographer. What is he to do with all 
this material? Clearly he cannot reprint 
all of it as he found it He may not want 
to reprint any of it in just the form it 
was given to him. How is this mass of 
material to be handled? The first step is 
to organize it chronologically. The sec¬ 
ond step is to analyze each bit of evi¬ 
dence as to importance and reliability. If 
it is mere gossip or hearsay or opinion, it 
is not likely to be useful to him. 

Once the material is sorted out, the 
biographer backs away from it, looks at 
it as a whole, and decides what point of 
view he will take toward his subject. 


He decides upon the one central impres¬ 
sion he wants his readers to get of the 
man or woman he is writing about. With 
this in mind he can return to his source 
materials and decide more readily which 
to use and which to drop. This done, he 
proceeds to his writing. 

What light does this writing method 
give to the reader of biography? First of 
aU, it gives him a warning. The biog¬ 
rapher never recites all the facts. He 
gives only those facts which bear upon 
the central impression he has decided to 
give. And this impression is not itself a 
fact from the subject's life. It is an in¬ 
terpretation, the biographer’s interpreta¬ 
tion, which he has added to the bare 
facts to give them interest and to make 
them hang together. Another biographer 
may have an entirely different interpre¬ 
tation and an entirely different impres¬ 
sion. 

The reader need not reject the biog¬ 
rapher’s interpretation just because it is 
an opinion rather than a fact. But he 
should always be aware of the differ¬ 
ence. He should be able to sort out the 
facts from the biographer’s opinion of 
what they mean. There are two simple 
clues which identify opinion. Whenever 
the biographer says that an act or an 
idea is good or bad, wise or unwise, right 
or wrong, he is stating an opinion. When¬ 
ever he uses an adjective like honest, in¬ 
dustrious, sympathetic, he is stating an¬ 
other opinion. Whenever the biographer 
states that his subject feli thus and so 
or thought thus and so, imless he can 
quote real evidence to prove his state¬ 
ment, he is stating merely an opinion. 

These are clues to watch for, but they 
are not by any means evidence that the 
biographer is doing something wrong. 
The biographer can no more escape hav¬ 
ing opinions than the reader can. Indeed, 
die reader seeks the biographer’s opin- 
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ion, his interpretation of a man or 
woman, as much as he does the facts 
about the subject’s life. Facts by them¬ 
selves are very dull reading; it is inter¬ 
pretation of the facts that makes biog¬ 
raphy interesting and valuable. It is only. 
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because interpretations di£Fer that the 
reader must watch out fear them. An in¬ 
terpretation may be both very interest¬ 
ing and very wrong. The safest tiling to 
do is to read a second biography of the 
same person to compare interpretations 
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There are many biographies in 
this book, but the selection that follows 
next is an autobiography. (The prefix 
auto- means self). Autobiographies dif¬ 
fer in important respects from biogra¬ 
phies. The most important respect of all 
is in point of view. While a biogiapher 
may be expected to be critical, even at 
times derogatory, of his subject, no auto¬ 
biographer can be expected to speak ill 
of himself. Not all biographies are criti¬ 
cal or even reasonably objective, nor are 
all autobiographies flattering, but it does 
take an unusual person to see his own 
life as others see it. From autobiography, 
therefore, the reader must not expect a 
reliable estimate of the writer’s life. In¬ 
deed, such an estimate is usually with¬ 
held out of concern for good taste. At 
the same time, a man writing of his owp 
life may present evidence that will 
change the world’s judgment on a par¬ 
ticular action for which he has been 
criticized. Or, by his fairness and toler¬ 
ance in writing, an autobiographer may 
reveal himself as a more likable, human 
sort of person that he had been thought. 
But for a full estimate of a mans char¬ 
acter, autobiography will not serve. 

One very real handicap confronts the 
person writing of his own life. Shall he 
tell everything he knows about some ac¬ 
tion in which he has taken part? Shall 
he speak disparagingly of other persons 
still living? Most autobiographers are re¬ 


luctant to do so. It is this reluctance to 
reveal the whole truth that makes many 
autobiographies of persons in public life 
seem unsatisfying. They do not often 
throw helpful light on history. Indeed, 
the most interesting and helpful auto¬ 
biographies are likely to be those of peo¬ 
ple who are not public figures at all, but 
people interesting for what they did or 
the way they dealt with life. 

Autobiographies, then, are limited in 
what they reveal, "rhe reader is not likely 
to find a good estimate in them of the 
writer’s life and character, nor a com¬ 
plete record of events and periods of 
time. What he will find is a point of view 
that may not have been stated before. 
And he will find in a good autobiog¬ 
raphy the ambitions and hopes, the dis¬ 
appointments and defeats, the inner life 
of the writer. No one knows so well as 
the autobiographer what he was think¬ 
ing, hoping, fearing during some impor¬ 
tant time. No one else knows as he does 
the motives and reasons for his actions. 
It is this insight into the lives of other 
people that makes autobiography inter¬ 
esting and valuable. What influenced a 
man, what spurred him on, what gave 
him strength to meet a crisis—these 
things everyone needs to know. From 
the reading of good autobiography, one 
comes away with a better understanding 
not only of the writer but of human be¬ 
havior. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LINCOLN STEFFENS 

Everyone is interested in sucx:ess; ev¬ 
eryone is curious to know what qualities — 
what special abilities — make it possible for 
one particular man to rise above the crowd 
like a shooting star. What is greatness? What 
makes greatness? If the answers can be found 
at all, they can be found in die lives of 
famous, successful persons. 

Lincoln Steffens was a great man. He was 
great as a friend; he was great as an adviser 
of presidents, bankers, politicians, and just 
ordinary persons; he was great as a reporter. 
He was a successful reporter because of 
certain common qualities which he held 
in an unusual degree. He had a vivid 
imagination, a burning ctniosity, and a hor¬ 
ror of being dishonest with himself. Armed 
with these qualities, he faced the world with 
dignity and without fear. Even as a cub re¬ 
porter in his first newspaper job, he was not 
in the least awed by famous men. He could 
talk to everyone, completely at his ease. Even 
as a boy, he spent much of his time with 
grownups — with those he found interesting. 

It is said that Steffens knew everyone 
worth knowing during his lifetime. It was 
not just fearlessness that helped him meet 
famous persons. They found him interesting 
and stimulating. He asked penetrating ques¬ 
tions; he could ask these questions both be¬ 
cause of his genuine desire to learn and be¬ 
cause of his imagination. He could imagine 
what it felt like to be a president, a banker, 
a crooked politician. 

When he retired from active journalism, 
Lincoln Steffens sat down and vm)te his 
autobiography. It is a fascinating, wise, and 
thoughtful story that most readers never for¬ 
get. It is more than a record of events; Stef¬ 
fens tells not only what happened to him, 
what he did, but also what those things 
meant. He tells not only what he learned 
about life and people, but how he learned it. 
His autobiography is not only a record; it is 
also a wise, honest, frank, just commentary 


on that record. It is an extraordinary view 
of the inside of the mind and soul of a great 
man. The first part of that autobiography, 
which follows, is about his boyhood in Cali¬ 
fornia, a boyhood spent largely on horseback. 

I. A MISERABLE, 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 

CHRISTMAS was coming, but 
Christmas was always coming and 
grownups were always talking about it, 
asking you what you wanted and then 
giving you what they wanted you to 
have. TTiougli everybody knew what I 
wanted, I told them all again. My mother 
knew that I told God, too, every night. 
I wanted a pony, and to make sure that 
they understood, I declared that I 
wanted nothing else. 

“Nothing but a pony?” my father 
asked. 

“ Nothing,” I said. 

“ Not even a pair of high boots? ” 

That was hard. I did want boots, but 
I stuck to the pony. "No, not even 
boots.” 

“ Nor candy? There ought to be some¬ 
thing to fill your stocking with, and 
Santa Claus can’t put a pony into a 
stocking.” 

That was true, and he couldn’t lead a 
pony down the chimney either. But no. 
“ All I want is a pony,” I said. “ If I can’t 
have a pony, give me nothing, nothing.” 

Now I had been looking myself for the 
pony I wanted, going to sales stables, in¬ 
quiring of horsemen, and I had seen sev¬ 
eral that would do. My father let me 
“ try ” them. I tried so many ponies that 
I was learning fast to sit a horse. I chose 
several, but my father always found 
some fault with them. I was in despair. 
When Christmas was at hand I had 
given up all hope of a pony, and on 


"Tlie Autobiograpliy o! Lincoln SteSens/’ from The AiUobioiraphy of Lincoln Sl^em, cowiight, 1931, by Hucourt, Brace 
Convany^Lic. 
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Christmas Eve I hung up my stocking 
along with my sisters’, of whom, by the 
way, I now had three. I haven’t men¬ 
tioned them or their coming because, 
you understand, they were girls, and 
girls, young girls, counted for nothing in 
my manly life. They did not mind me 
either; they were so happy that Christ¬ 
mas Eve that I caught some of their 
merriment. I speculated on what I’d get; 
I hung up the biggest stocking I had, 
and we all went reluctantly to bed to 
wait till morning. Not to sleep; not right 
away. We were told that we must not 
only sleep promptly, we must not wake 
up till seven-thirty the next morning — 
or if we did, we must not go to the fire¬ 
place for our Christmas. Impossible. 

We did sleep that night, but we woke 
up at 6 A.M. We lay in our beds and de¬ 
bated through the open doors whether to 
obey till, say, half-past six. Then we 
bolted. I don’t know who started it, but 
there was a rush. We all disobeyed; we 
raced to disobey and get first to the fire¬ 
place in tlie front room downstairs. And 
there they were, the gifts, all sorts of 
wonderful things, mixed-up piles of pres¬ 
ents; only, as I disentangled the mess, I 
saw that my stocking was empty; it hung 
limp; not a thing in it; and under and 
around it — nothing. My sisters had knelt 
down, each by her pile of gifts; they 
were squeahng with delight, till they 
looked up and saw me standing there in 
my nightgown with nothing. They left 
their piles to come to me and look with 
me at my empty place. Nothing. 'They 
felt my stocking: nothing. 

I don’t remember whether I cried at 
that moment, but my sisters did. They 
ran with me back to my bed, and there 
we all cried till I became indignant. 'That 
helped some. I got up, dressed and, driv¬ 
ing my sisters away, I went alone out 
into the yard, down to the stable, and 


there, all by myself, I wept. My mother 
came out to me by and by; she found 
me in my pony stall, sobbing on the floor, 
and she tried to comfort me. But I heard 
my father outside; he had come part way 
with her, and she was having some sort 
of angry quarrel with him. She tried to 
comfort me; besought me to come to 
breakfast. 1 could not; I wanted no com¬ 
fort and no breakfast. She left me and 
went on into the house with sharp words 
for my father. 

I don’t know what kind of a breakfast 
the family had. My sisters said it was 
“awful.” They were ashamed to enjoy 
their own toys. 'They came to me, and I 
w'as rude. I ran away from them. J went 
around to the front of the house, sat down 
on the steps and, the crying over, I ached. 
I was wronged, I was hurt —I can feel 
now what 1 felt then, and I am sure that 
if one could see the wounds upon our 
hearts, there would be found still upon 
mine a scar fi-om that terrible Christmas 
morning. And my father, the practical 
joker, he must have been hurt, too, a 
little. I saw him looking out of the 
window. He was watching me or some¬ 
thing for an hour or two, drawing back 
the curtain never so little lest I catch 
him, but I saw his face, and I think I can 
see now the anxiety upon it, the worried 
impatience. 

After — I don’t know how long — 
siuely an hour or two —I was brought 
to the climax of my agony by the sight 
of a man riding a pony down the street, 
a pony and a brand-new saddle; the 
most beautiful saddle 1 ever saw, and it 
was a boy’s saddle; the man’s feet were 
not in the stirrups; his legs were too 
long. The outfit was perfect; it was the 
realization of all my dreams, the answer 
to all my prayers. A fine new bridle, 
with a light curb bit. And the ponyl As 
he drew near, 1 saw that the pony was 
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really a small horse, what we call an 
Indian pony, a bay, with black mane 
and tail, and one white foot and a white 
star on his forehead. For such a horse 
as that I would have given, I could have 
forgiven, anything. 

But the man, a disheveled fellow with 
a blackened eye and a fresh-cut face, 
came along, reading the numbers on the 
houses, and, as my hopes — my impos¬ 
sible hopes — rose, he looked at our door 
and passed by, he and the pony, and the 
saddle and the bridle. Too much. I fell 
upon the steps, and having wept before, 

I broke now into such a flood of tears 
that I was a floating wreck when I heard 
a voice. 

■"Say, kid,” it said, “do you know a 
boy named Lennie Steffens?” 

I looked up. It was the man on the 
pony, back again, at our horse block. 

“ Yes,” I spluttered through my tears. 
“That’s me.” 

“Well,” he said, “then this is your 
horse. Tve been looking all over for you 
and your house. Why don’t you put your 
number where it can be seen? ” 

“Get down,” I said, running out to 
him. 

He went on saying something about 
“ ought to have got here at seven o'clock; 
told me to bring the nag here and tic 
him to your post and leave him for you. 
But, I got into a fight — and a hospital, 
and 

“ Get down,” I said. 

He got down, and he boosted me up 
to the saddle. He offered to fit the stir¬ 
rups to me, but I didn’t want him to. I 
wanted to ride. 

“What's the matt^ with you?” he 
said, angrily. “What you crying for? 
Don't you like the horse? He's a dandy, 
this horse. I know him of old. He's fine 
at cattle; he'll drive 'em alone.” 

I hardly heard, I could scarcely wait, 


but he persisted. He adjusted the stir¬ 
rups, and then, finally, off I rode, slowly, 
at a walk, so happy, so thrilled, that I 
did not know what I was doing. I did 
not look back at the house or the man, 
I rode off up the street, taking note of 
everything — of the reins, of the pony’s 
long mane, of the carved leather saddle. 

I had never seen anything so beautiful. 
And mine! I was going to ride up past 
Miss Kay’s house. But I noticed on the 
horn of the saddle some stains like rain¬ 
drops, so I turned and trotted home, not 
to the house but to the stable. There was 
the family, father, mother, sisters, all 
working for me, all happy. They had 
been putting in place the tools of 
my new business: blankets, currycomb, 
brush, pitchfork — everything, and there 
was hay in the loft. 

“What did you come back so soon 
for? ” somebody asked. “ Why didn’t you 
go on riding? ” 

I pointed to the stains. " I wasn’t go¬ 
ing to get my new saddle rained on,” 
I said. And my father laughed. “ It isn’t 
raining,” he said. “Those are not rain¬ 
drops.” 

“ They are tears,” my mother gasped, 
and she gave my father a look which 
sent him off to the house. Worse still, 
my mother offered to wipe away the 
tears still running out of my eyes. I 
gave her such a look as she had given 
him, and she went off after my father, 
drying her own tears. My sisters re¬ 
mained and we all unsaddled the pony, 
put on his halter, led him to his stall, 
tied and fed him. It began really to 
rain; so all the rest of that memorable 
day we curried and combed that pony. 
The girls plaited his mane, forelock, and 
tail, while I pitchforked hay to him and 
curried and brushed, curried and 
brushed. For a change we brought him 
out to drink; we led him up and down, 
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The pony was a beauty, and the most important 
thing in Lincoln Steffens* boyhood world. 
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blanketed like a race horse; we took 
turns at that. But the best, the most in¬ 
exhaustible fun, was to clean him. When 
we went reluctantly to our midday 
Christmas dinner, we all smelt of horse, 
and my sisters had to wash their faces 
and hands. I was asked to, but I 
wouldn’t, till my mother bade me look 
in the mirror. Then I washed up — quick. 
My face was caked with the muddy lines 
of tears that had coursed over my cheeks 
to my mouth. Having washed away that 
shame, I ate my dinner, and as I ate 1 
grew hungrier and hungrier. It was my 
first meal that day, and as 1 filled up on 
the turkey and the stuffing, the cran¬ 
berries and the pies, the fruit and the 
nuts —as I swelled, I could laugh. My 
mother said I still choked and sobbed 
now and then, but I laughed, too; I saw 
and enjoyed my sisters’ presents till — 
I had to go out and attend to my pony, 
who was there, really and truly there, 
the promise, the beginning, of a happy 
double life. And — I went and looked to 
make sure —there waS the saddle, too, 
and the bridle. 

But that Christmas, which my father 
had planned so carefully, was it the best 
or the worst I ever knew? He often 
asked me that; I never could answer as 
a boy. I think now that it was both. It 
covered the whole distance from broken¬ 
hearted misery to bursting happiness — 
too fast. A grownup could hardly have 
stood it. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. How did Lennie’s sisters feel about his 
disappointment on Christmas morning? Cite 
evidence from the chapter to support your 
statement 

2. Lennie had said he wanted only a pony 
for Christmas. Did he mean this literally? 


Did Lennie’s father think Lennie really 
wanted only one present? 

3. What was the plan the father had made 
for the boy’s Christmas? Had he planned that 
the boy should have no presents at all? Why 
did his plan fail to come off? 

4. What was the purpose behind the fa¬ 
ther’s plan? What point was he trying to get 
over to the boy? 

5. What was the reaction of Lennie’s sis¬ 
ters to his disappointment? 

6. Why was Lennie's mother angry with 
his father? 

7. W^y did Steffens call this " a miserable, 
merry Christmas’? What did he mean in 
saying, ‘'A grownup could hardly have 
stood it ’? 


II. A BOY ON HORSEBACK 

MY LIFE on horseback from the 
age of eight to fifteen was a happy one, 
free, independent, full of romance, ad¬ 
venture, and learning, of a sort. Whether 
my father had any theory about it or 
was moved only by my prayers I do not 
know. But he did have some ideas. He 
took away roy saddle, for example. My 
mother protested that I had suffered 
enough, but he insisted and he gave me 
reasons, some for himself, some for me. 
He said I would be a better horseman 
if I learned to ride without stirrups and 
a saddle horn to keep my balance. The 
Indians all rode baieback, and the Co- 
manches, the best horsemen on the 
plains, used to attack, clinging out of 
sight to the far side of their horses and 
shooting under their necks. 

“ We had to shoot a Comanche’s horse 
to get the fellow,” he said, “and even 
then the devil would drop behind his 
dead pony and shoot at us over the 
carcass.” 

I consented finally to having my beau¬ 
tiful saddle hung high in the harness 
room until 1 could sit my horse securely. 
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The result was that I came to prefer 
to ride bareback and used the saddle 
only for show or for games and work 
that needed stirrups and a horn,^ as in 
picking up things ofiF a box on the ground 
or handling cattle (calves) with a rope. 

That, however, was but one detail. I 
had begun about that time to play boys’ 
games: marbles, tops, baseball, football, 
and I can see now my father stopping 
on his way home to watch us. He used to 
wag his head; he said nothing to me, but 
I knew he did not like those games. I 
think now that he thought there was 
some gambling in them, and he had 
reason to dread gambling. It was a vice 
that hung over from the mining days in 
California, and the new businessmen 
were against it. They could not have it 
stopped because "Frank” Rhodes, the 
political boss, was the keeper of a fa¬ 
mous gambling house; he protected bus¬ 
inessmen, but also he protected his own 
business. They could not fight Frank too 
openly, but they lost money and they 
lost clerks and cashiers through the 
gambling hells. My father had had to 
discharge a favorite bookkeeper on ac¬ 
count of his heavy play at the gaming 
tables. He may have given me the pony 
to keep me from gambling games or to 
get me off the streets and out into the 
country. There was another result, how¬ 
ever, which he did not foresee. 

After that blessed pony loped into my 
life, I never played those trading games 
which, as I see them now, are the leads 
not merelji' to gambling but to business. 
For there goes on among boys an active 
trade in marbles, tops, knives, and all 
the other tools and properties of boy¬ 
hood. A bom trader finds himself in 
them, and the others learn to like to 
trade. My theory is that those games are 
the first lessons in business: they culti- 

* horn: the hig^ peak at the front of a saddle. 


vate the instinct to beat the other fellows 
on ’Change ® and so quicken their pred¬ 
atory wits. Desirable or no, I never got 
that training; I never had any interest 
in, I have always had a distaste for busi¬ 
ness, and this my father did not intend. 
1 remember how disappointed he was 
later when he offered to stay in his busi¬ 
ness till I could succeed him and I re¬ 
jected the “ great opportunity ” with 
quick scorn— “ Business! Never.” 

My pony carried me away not only 
from business but from the herd also 
and the herding habits of mind. Tlie 
tendency of the human animal to think 
what others think, say what the mob 
says, do what the leaders command, and, 
generally, go with the crowd, is drilled 
in deep at school, where the playground 
has its fashions, laws, customs, and tyr¬ 
annies just as Main Street has. I missed 
that. I never played “ follow the leader,” 
never submitted to the ideals and the 
discipline of the campus or, for that 
matter, of the faculty; and so, ever since, 

I have been able to buy stocks during a 
panic, sell when the public was buying; 

I could not always face, but I could turn 
my back on, public opinion. I think I 
learned this when, as a boy on horse¬ 
back, my interest was not in the cam¬ 
pus; it was beyond it; and I was de¬ 
pendent upon, not the majority of boys, 
but myself and the small minority group 
that happened to have horses. 

I began riding alone. When I mounted 
my pony the morning after I got him I 
knew no other boys that had horses, and 
1 did not think of anybody else. 1 had a 
world before me. I felt lifted up to an¬ 
other plane, with a wider range. I could 
explore regions I had not been able to 
reach on foot. Sacramento is protected 

* ’Change: an exchange. An exchange is a 
market, the place where bankers, brokers, or busi¬ 
nessmen meet to do business. 
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from high water in the rivers by levees ® 
which send the overflow off to flood 
other counties. I had visited these levees 
on foot and wondered what was beyond 
them. Now I could ride over them and 
the bridges to —anywhere, I thought. 
The whole world was open to me. I need 
not imagine it any more, I could go and 
see. 

I was up early to water, feed, and 
clean the pony before breakfast. That 
meal, essential for the horse, was of no 
importance to me. I slighted it. My fa¬ 
ther, cautioning me not to work a horse 
till he bad fed fully, said I had plenty 
of time to eat myself. But I could not 
eat. I was too excited, too eager, and 
when I was free to rise from the table 
I ran out to see if the pony was through 
his breakfast. He wasn’t. I watched him; 
he was in no hurry. I urged him a bit, 
but he only lost time looking around at 
me curiously, and then slowly resumed 
his meal. My sisters came out to see me 
off, and one of them rebuked my impa¬ 
tience with a crude imitation of a 
grownup. 

“The pony eats like a gentleman,” she 
said, as if I cared about gentlemen. 
Something my father had said hit me 
harder. He said that teamsters, vaque- 
ros,* and Indians fed more and longer 
when they were in a hmrry to get off on 
a long, hard run than on other days; they 
foresaw that they must be “fortified 
with food.” It took nerve, he admitted, 
to eat that way, but those fellows had 
nerve. They could control their animals 
so perfectly because they had self-con¬ 
trol. They didn’t force a horse, even in 
a pursuit. 'They changed the gait often 
and went long stretches at a walk. And 
they could shoot straight, especially in 

• leVMS (Ifiv'Sz): embankments raised along a 
river to prevent floods. *vaquero8 (v£-kft'r6s): 
cowboys. 


a fight or a battle, because they never 
became fidgety. 

I didn’t know it then, but I can see 
now, of course, that my father was using 
my horse to educate me, and he had an 
advantage over the schoolteachers; he 
was bringing me up to my own ideals; 
he was teaching me the things my he¬ 
roes knew and I wanted to learn. My 
mother did not understand that. When 
she came out to the stable, I was antici¬ 
pating the end of the pony’s meal by 
putting on his saddle blanket and sur¬ 
cingle,® and telling my sisters where 1 
was going. 

“ Don’t ride too far the first day,” she 
said. “You will get hungry and sore.” 

Awful! But I got away at last, and I 
rode — in all directions. Intending to do 
one levee that day, and the others in 
succession the next two days, I rode over 
them all that morning. I rode over the 
first one to the American River, and I 
was disappointed. The general character 
of the earth’s surface did not change 
much even in that great distance and the 
change was for the worse —sand and 
muddy brush. I tinned back and rode 
over the opposite levee, and I could 
hardly believe it — the land on the other 
side was like the land on this side. I 
rode into town again and went across 
the bridge over the Sacramento River 
to Yolo County, and that was not differ¬ 
ent. By that time I was hungry, very 
hungry, and I came home. Also I was a 
little hot and uncomfortable in the seat. 
I was late for lunch, but my mother had 
kept things warm for me, good things, 
and she did not ask me very bad ques¬ 
tions. Where had I gone? I told her that. 
What had I seen? I could not tell her 
that. I had gone to the horizon and seen 
nothing new, but I did not know that 

* surcingle (sar'sing'g’l): a belt used to fasten 
a saddle to a horse’s back. 
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myself well enough to report it to any¬ 
body else. Nor could I answer her in¬ 
quiry for the cause of my depression. 
Only I denied that I was sore, as she 
suggested. No, no, not that. I had fed 
my horse and rubbed him down; when 
I had eaten I went out and watered and 
walked him. Then I cleaned him until 
my sisters came home, and then we all 
cleaned him. 

The next day I was sore, so sore I 
could hardly sit or walk, but having lied 
about it, I had to prove it; so I rode off 
again, in pain, but bravely as a cowboy 
or an Indian taking torture; only I did 
not go far. I stopped, dismounted, and 
let my pony feed on some grass under 
the trees of East Park. I lay there, and 
no, I did not think; I imagined things. 
I imagined myself as all sorts of persons, 
a cowboy, a trapper, a soldier, a knight, 
a crusader —I fancied myself as the 
hero of every story I had read. Not all 
on this one day. From the day my pony 
came to me I seem to have spent many, 
many hours, playing around in my im¬ 
agination, which became the most active 
faculty of my mind. For, as I say, I was 
alone much of the time. I learned to like 
to be alone, and that pleasure I come 
back to always, even now. When I am 
tired of the crowd I go off somewhere by 
myself and have a good time inside my 
mind. 

As a boy I would ride far, far away to 
some spot, give my pony a long rope to 
swing round on, and let him feed on the 
grass, while I sat and did nothing but 
muse. I read a great deal. Finding that 
books fed my fancies, I would take one 
along, and finding a quiet nook, I read. 
And my reading always gave me some¬ 
thing to be. I liked to change the hero 
I was to the same thing on horseback, 
and once wholly in the part, I would re¬ 
mount my pony and be Napoleon, or 


Richard the Lionhearted, or Byron,* so 
completely that any actual happening 
would wake me up dazed as from a 
dreaming sleep. Dream people lived or 
lay in wait for me in the brush across the 
river, so that the empty spaces beyond 
my old horizon, the levee, became not 
only interesting but fascinating with 
dread or glory, and populated with Per¬ 
sons. 

“ Hey, kid! Don’t swim the river there. 
The rapids’ll sweep you clean to San 
Francisco.” 

I looked up. It was the bridge-tender, 
the man that walked the trestle over the 
American River after every train to put 
out fires started on the dry sleepers ’ by 
live coals dropped from the locomotives. 

I respected a man that filled a respon¬ 
sible place like his, but I slid into the 
water, swam alongshore, came out, and 
dressed. I could not tell him that Byron 
swam the Hellespont,® which was harder 
to do than to cross the American at that 
point; and I did not like to confess that 
I had a trap set on the other side where 
the Chinamen had their peanut farm and 
represented the Saracens ® to me. When 
I was dressed, the trestle-walker bade 
me meet him at the end of the trestle. I 
did, and a friendship was well started. 
He didn’t scold me, he praised my swim¬ 
ming, but he said that the current was 
strong at that place and that it wasn’t 
brave, it was foolish, to go in there. “ A 
boy oughtn't to do what a man wouldn’t 
do.’ He asked me some questions, my 
name, age, where I lived, where my fa¬ 
ther’s business was. He felt over and ap¬ 
proved my pony. I asked him how he 

• Richard the Lionhearted: an English king 
at the time of the Crusades. Byron: an English 
poet who lived in the early nineteenth century. 

' aleepera: here, the pieces of timber used to 
keep the rails in place. * HeUeapont (hSl'Ss-pbnt): 
the ancient Greek mame for the Dardanelles. 

* Saracens (s&r'a-sfinz): the Arabs whom the 
Crusaders fought in the Holy Land. 
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could walk so fast on the trestle, having 
no planks to go on, and stepping from 
one sleeper to the other. 

“Oh,” he said, “I can walk em fast 
now because I walked ’em slow at first.” 

I wanted to try. He took my hand and 
made me walk slowly, one by one, until 
I was over my nervousness. When I 
could do it alone, he invited me to his 
watchman’s cabin, about one-third of the 
way across. I went, he following. When 
we reached his little house we sat down, 
and we had, man to man, a nice, long 
talk, which became so confidential that 
I trusted him with the information that I 
was a trapper and had my traps set for 
beavers all up and down the river. And 
my faith was not misplaced. He didn’t 
say that there were no beavers in that 
river; we both knew there weren’t, and 
we both knew that that didn’t matter. All 
he said was that he was a gold miner 
himself — and expected to strike it rich 
some day. 

“ I don’t work at it much,” he admitted. 
“ Mostly I tend bridge. But in between 
trains, when I ain’t got a thing to do, I 
think about it. I think how I came west 
to find a fat claim and work it and get 
rich, so I write home that that’s what I’m 
doing, prospectin’, and I am, too, and 
sometimes I play I have struck it and I 
go home and I spend my money.” 

After that I caught more beavers, and 
he and I spent my profits my way. Yes, 
and after that he struck it richer than 
ever, and him and me, we went back east 
and we just blew in his money his way. 
It was fun. 1 got a bad name from this. 
There were grownups who said I was a 
“ fearful liar,” and no doubt I was uncon¬ 
vincing sometimes. My father asked me 
questions, and 1 told him about my 
bridge-tender. I said that my bridge- 
tender could run as fast as a train on the 
trestle, and my father gave me a talk¬ 


ing-to, tor telling such a whopper. I felt 
so bad about it that 1 told the bridge- 
tender. 

He thought a moment and then he 
said, “The next time your father is to 
take a train out this way, tell me, and 
tell him to be on the rear platform.” 

The next time my father was to take 
a train that crossed the trestle, I told him 
what to do, and I went out to my bridge- 
tender. He climbed down off the trestle, 
disappeared into the brush, and came 
back with a few ripe cantaloupes. We 
waited till the train came. Now trains 
had to go slow on that trestle, and as the 
locomotive passed, the bridge-tender 
held up a melon to the engineer and said 
something about “ easy does it.” So 
when the train passed, the bridge-tender 
jumped out after it and ran and ran; and 
he caught up to the rear car and he 
handed that melon to my father, who 
waved to him and then took off his hat 
to me. 

The bridge-tender and me, we were 
awful proud. We talked about it and 
laughed. “Thatll fix him,” the bridge- 
tender said, and he wished we could get 
just one beaver to show ’em. “I’d give 
good money if I could buy one some- 
wheres.” 

But I had no trouble about the beav¬ 
ers. Men scoffed, and some boys did at 
first, but I soon had all my crowd setting 
and watching traps in the river. And we 
had a war, too. There was that peanut 
farm run by the Chinamen who were 
Turks and Saracens. We boys were cru¬ 
saders, knights. So when we used to 
swim over to steal the peanuts, we either 
got peanuts, which were good, or we 
had a battle with the Saracens, which 
was better. They came at us with clods 
of earth, which they threw. We fired 
back, and when they came too near we 
dived into the river, and duddng and 
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diving, swam home to the Christian 
shore. 

My crowd was small and of very slow 
growth. They were all fellows I met on 
horseback, an odd lot. First — and last — 
there was Hjalmar Bergman, a Swedish 
boy. His father, a potter, and his mother 
lived in a hut out on the outskirts of the 
town; they spoke no English and were 
>'ery poor. Hjalmar had a horse because 
his father, who had received it in pay¬ 
ment of a debt, had no use for it. Black 
Bess, as I renamed her, was a big mare, 
high spirited, but well trained in the 
cattle game. Whenever any dangerous 
work had to be done, the vaqueros would 
borrow Black Bess, and we boys would 
go with her and see the fun. Jake Short, 
who was the best cowboy in town those 
days, knew Bess well; and she knew him 
or his business. Once there was a loco 
(mad) steer in a field that had to be shot. 
We sat on the fence and watched Jake 
ride out on Bess with his big Colt re- 
v'olver ready. When Bess caught sight of 
the steer coming head down at them, she 
halted, braced herself, and stood fast, 
moving only to keep facing the crazy 
beef. Jake dropped the reins, settled his 
hips to the left in his saddle, and leaned 
far forward on the right side. The steer 
came madly on till he was within ten 
feet of them; then Jake fired and Black 
Bess leaped bodily to the left, letting the 
steer fall upon the spot where she had 
stood. Jake jumped down and finished 
the steer, and there stood Bess just where 
he had left her. 

“ That’s what I call a hoss,” he said to 
Hjalmar, and I was proud. Bess was 
Hjalmar’s hoss, but she was in our crowd. 

There were other boys with horses, all 
sorts of boys and all sorts of horses, but 
mostly they were boys and horses that 
belonged in one way or another to the 
cattle and the butchering business. Will 


Cluness, the doctor’s son, had a pony 
“just to ride,” but he didn't go with us 
much; he preferred marbles, tops, and 
the other games on the ground. I in¬ 
vented or adapted games to horse play; 
Will liked some of them. Hide-and-seek, 
for example. We found a long, straight 
stretch of road in old East Park, with 
paths and brush and trees beside it. 
There, at the end of a run of, say, an 
eighth of a mile, we drew a line across 
the road. The boy who was “it” held 
his horse on the line while the rest of us 
scattered into the woods. “ It ” called out 
now and then — “ Ready? ” — until there 
was no answer; then he rode where he 
thought we might be. He took care to 
keep behind him a clear run to the home 
line, but he had to hunt for us or the 
sight of us on our horses. Our game was 
to ride out of sight around him and make 
a dash for home. If he saw one of us or 
a horse he recognized he shouted the 
rider’s name, pointed, and, turning, ran 
his horse for home base. The named 
rider would start at the same instant, and 
there was a race. 

The horses soon learned this game and 
would start for home so suddenly at the 
sight of “it” that their boy was some¬ 
times left behind. I was hiding under a 
tree one day when my pony saw the 
white horse of Ernie Southworth, who 
was “it”; he leaped forward, banging 
me against a limb of the tree; I clutched 
the limb, and the pony darted out of the 
woods, met “ it ” on the road, raced him, 
and won. We had a dispute whether the 
rider had to be on his horse at the finish, 
and it happened so often that the horse 
came in alone that we made a rule: a 
horse, with or without his rider, won or 
lost the race. 

But Will soon tired of this and our 
other games. He could not fight Saracens 
that were really only Chinamen, and he 
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held it in great contempt to set traps for 
beavers that did not exist. There were 
other boys like that. They were realists, I 
would say now; practical men. I learned 
to play with such boys, too, but I pre¬ 
ferred the fellows that were able to help 
create a world of our own and live in it. 

I took men into my crowd, too; espe¬ 
cially horsemen. The other fellows did 
not; they said that grownups laughed at 
and spoiled every game. And that was 
true in the main. But I knew men like 
the bridge-tender who could play, and 
there was Jake Stortz, a German who 
lived and had his barn on the block back 
of my stable. Jake had the city street¬ 
cleaning contract, and he was a fireman 
and a truckman. He had lots of horses. 
His wife, a barefooted peasant woman, 
took care of the horses, and she and Jake 
were my advisers in the care, feeding, 
and handling of my pony. Jake let me be 
a fireman. He put a bit on my pony’s 
halter, as he did on one of his own 
horses, arranged it so that you could with 
one movement snap it into the horse s 
mouth, untie, clear, mount him bareback, 
and so start for a fire the moment the 
whistle blew. At first I had to ride to the 
fire with Jake, and he would not wait a 
second for me, but I soon learned the 
signals and where to head for. I beat 
Jake to the fire sometimes, and the fire¬ 
men knew it. "Where’s Jake?” they’d 
call to me when 1 dashed up alone. 

The first time there was a fire when I 
was at the dinner table, I upset my chair 
and frightened the whole family, but I 
got out and away so fast that nobody 
could say a word till I came home an 
horn* or so later. Then I had to explain; 
my father spoke to Jake, and there was 
no trouble. I could go to fires any time 
except when I was in school or in bed, 
and my mother made me a fireman’s red 
shirt. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. “He [my father] took away my saddle 
. . . My mother protested that I had suf¬ 
fered enough, but he insisted and he gave 
me reasons, some for himself, some for me.” 
(See page 84.) What reasons did the father 
give? What is the meaning of “ some for him¬ 
self ”? What reasons that would not appeal 
to the boy did the father have for taking 
away the saddle? 

2. “ My theory is that those games are the 
first lessons in business.” (See page 85.) 
How does Steffens explain this statement? 

3. “ My pony carried me away not only 
from business but from the herd also and the 
herding habits of the mind.” (See page 85.) 
What does Steffens mean here by the herd? 
What are herding habits of the mind? 

4. The cowboys and Indians “ could con¬ 
trol their animals so perfectly because they 
had self-control.” What evidence of self- 
control in the cowboys and Indians does 
Steffens give? Explain how self-control aided 
them in controlling their animals. 

5. “ When I am tired of the crowd, I go 
off somewhere by myself and have a good 
time inside my mind.” (See page 87.) How 
can a person have a good time inside his 
mind? 

6. “‘Oh,’ he said, *I can walk ’em fast 
now because I walked ’em slow at first.’” 
(See page 88.) Can you explain what the 
bridge-tender meant? 

7. The bridge-tender “ caught up to the 
rear car and he handed that melon to my fa¬ 
ther, who waved to him and tlieu took off 
his hat to me.” (See page 88.) Why did he 
take off his hat to the boy? What did he mean 
by this gesture? 

8. What was die attitude of Lennie’s fa¬ 
ther and mother toward his running to the 
fires? 


III. THE NEELY FARM 

I HAD about exhausted the re- 
soiurces of the world within a quarter of 
a day’s ride of home. My circle must be 
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widened; I must go ofiF for all day. What 
held me? Not my parents; they let me 
go wild. Not my pony; he was a tough 
little cayuse.*® The noonday meal was the 
stake I was tied to. If I could ride away 
out into the country till noon, eat there 
somewhere, and ride back in the after¬ 
noon, I could cover miles and miles, see 
new things, new people. The problem 
was where to eat and feed my pony. 

I tried nowhere at first. I rode half a 
day, dismounted on the edge of a vine¬ 
yard, and ate grapes, but there is no 
grass when grapes are ripe; my pony 
had to nibble stubble. That was not 
enough for him, and the grapes were too 
much for me. I came home with a 
stomach-ache. My mother, who did not 
understand a boy at all, said it was the 
grapes, and she proposed that I take 
my lunch with me. “Your father does,” 
she argued. Yes, but teamsters, scouts, 
knights, and vaqueros did not carry a 
lunch — and I wasn’t going to. When my 
mother insisted and made up a lunch 
parcel for me, I hid it in the stable or 
ditched it. I would not be weak. I would 
“ find ” myself, as my kind of people 
did. 

I consulted the bridge-tender about 
it. He said I might share his meal when¬ 
ever I wished, and his fare was good 
regular food: ham and eggs with black 
coffee and brown sugar. He could not 
provide for a horse, however, and the 
bridge was not far enough out of town. 
I used his hospitality only for breakfasts 
when I rose early and could get out to 
his place by 6:30 a.m. 

I made friends with Ah Hook, a Chi¬ 
nese farmer a little farther out. He was 
hostile at first. Having a patch of melons 
and another of peanuts, he was suspi¬ 
cious of a boy. 

cayuM (ki'CsO: an Indian pony. find: here, 
to provide for. 


“What for you come catchem eat 
here? ” he asked. “ What for you no go 
home? ” 

I explained, “ Too far,* and he asked, 
“ What for you go too far? * 

That was an easy question. I had to 
see what was beyond. He laughed. 

“Melican boy, he go lookee see — 
what? No ting, no ting. China boy, he 
no go lookee see. He know all-leadee, 
notting, allee samee.” 

I answered that: “What for you Ah 
Hook come allee way China lookee see 
— Sacramento? ” 

“ Me no come lookee see Sacramento,” 
he replied. “ Me come catchem dollar, go 
home China.” 

“Yes,” I argued, “you come catchem 
dollar to catchem eat allee samee me.” 

Ah Hook liked that. He chuckled and 
surrendered. 

“All li,” he said. “All li, you come 
eatee lice here.” 

And I did once or twice, and Ah Hook 
put up my pony to feed with his old 
skeleton of a horse. But his bill of fare 
was alwavs the same “lice” and tea, 
both made Chinese fashion, and I didn’t 
like rice. I had to find another roadhouse. 

As my custom was, 1 made a business 
of the search, and I turned the business 
into a game. My youngest sister has 
turned this trick into a philosophy. 
“Why work?” she says whenever any¬ 
one complains of the labor of something. 

“ Make a game of your job and then — 
play.” 

1 played that I was a fugitive from 
justice in search of a &iend, but 1 be¬ 
came so absolutely a hunted criminal 
that I was too cautious. I ran away from 
the people who might have helped me. 
I found nothing, and another day was 
wasted because I was after an enemy 
and forgot that it was actually a friend 
I wanted. I avoided everybody. The next 
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Saturday I was more sensible. I was the 
trusted scout of a general who sent me 
out to find a base, an advance post where 
he could quarter and supply his troops; 
and he ordered me to hunt till I got what 
we must have. Riding up on a low emi¬ 
nence on the Stockton road, I folded my 
arms and reconnoitered, and I saw sev¬ 
eral places that would do. I was judging 
by appearances; I preferred neat farms. 
TTie Duden Farm was spick and span. It 
was small, but all the buildings were 
painted; the fences were well made and 
the fields well tilled. Mr. Duden had a 
blacksmith's shop on the comer of the 
main road and a crossroad. There he him¬ 
self always worked; his sons kept the 
farm. That was an objection. Country 
boys had an uncomfortable way of look¬ 
ing a city boy contemptuously up and 
down, asking technical questions, and 
laughing at the answers. I was desperate, 
however; the troops must be provided 
for; the general was a fine chief but a 
martinet.^^ I considered the Duden place. 

Riding on to the blacksmith's shop, I 
stopped and stared at Mr. Duden. He 
looked up from his anvil, asked me if I 
wanted my pony shod, and when I said 
I didn't, he went on with his work, ham¬ 
mering red-hot irons and spattering the 
sparks all over everything, even his 
leather apron and — to my wonder — his 
own bare, hairy arms. It was a fascinat¬ 
ing sight. I wouldn’t mind being a black¬ 
smith who shod horses. The glowing 
splinters burned black spots on the floor, 
but they didn’t burn Mr. Duden. Why? 
I asked him. 

“They know me,” he answered, but 
he did not look up. He went on beating 
the red-hot irons, ducking them sizzling 
into water and poking them back in the 
open fire, just as if I wasn’t there. I rode 

» martinet (m&r'ti-nStO: an officer who exacts 
extreme obedience and discipline. 


on, therefore, and the Dudens lost for a 
year or two the chance to know and feed 
me. 

The Duden place was five miles out. 
fwo miles farther there was a crossroad 
that led left to Florin, a raihoad station, 
now the center of a Japanese colony 
which has been written about many 
times as an example of the failure of tha 
whites to hold land against the cleverest 
of the yellow races. In my day the farms 
were almost ranches in size and the 
houses few. There was no building be¬ 
tween Dudens' and the crossroad, none 
beyond for miles. It was all open fields 
of wheat, shining hot in the sun. You 
could see the heat radiating like white 
flames over the land. I tmrned down the 
Florin road because I saw off to the left 
of it an oasis, a white cottage, with a fly¬ 
ing windmill in a small, fenced garden 
of young trees, and near it a big, un¬ 
painted barn. Pretty good. A lane opened 
off the road; I jogged along it between 
the yellow wheat and the great, light 
green vineyard irrigated by windmills, 
up to the house. I saw that there were 
flowers in the garden, kept fresh by tiny 
streams of water, carried all through and 
around it by a perfect little system of 
ditches. The whole place was neat, cool, 
shady, and quiet; and not a sign of a 
human being till I arrived opposite the 
cottage gate. There I saw, with a start, 
a woman standing, wiping her hands on 
her apron and staring hard at me. It was 
Mrs. Neely. 

Mrs. Neely was the New England wife 
of William Neely, a tall, straight, gentle 
man from Mississippi. This I learned 
later, and indeed a good deal of what 1 
have to tell now of her and me is her 
story, told afterward to my mother, and 
all mixed up hopelessly with my own 
recollections. But I can see still the pic- 
tture of her at our first meeting; I can 
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feel the straight line of her tight, silent 
lips, and the gleeful, dancing look out of 
her watching, inquiring eyes. She drove 
all thought of my troops out of my 
head. 

“ How de do? ” I began anxiously. 

“ How do you do? ” she answered. 

“I’m Lennie Steffens,” I explained, 
“and I’m looking for some place where 
I can get lunch for us when I’m off on 
long trips in the country.” 

“ Us? ” she repeated. “ Who are us? 
You don’t mean you and your pony? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ and my father says it’s 
more important to feed my pony than 
me, but he can eat grass, if you have no 
hay.” 

“Oh, we have hay,” she answered, 
“but why should we feed a boy and a 
horse whenever they happen along? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I said, and I didn’t. I 
was often asked the question; I had even 
asked it myself; and I never could an¬ 
swer it. 

“ Where do you and your pony live? ” 
she questioned. “And what do you two 
do for a living? What are you doing now 
’way out here? ” 

I told her whore I lived. I could not 
tell her what I did for a living, except 
that I went to school. And as for this 
trip, I had explained that, but I re¬ 
peated a little more fully. I was hunting 
for a place where I could always be sure 
of regular meals when I was out on the 
Stockton road. 

“ Does your mother let you range the 
country v^d like this? And your fatherl 
Do they know where you are today? ” 

“ No.” I blushed for them. “ They don’t 
know where I am today. They hardly 
ever know till I get back. But they don’t 
mind. 'They let me go anywhere I want 
to, as long as I am with my pony.” 

“ Umph, I see,” she said “ They trust 
the pony.” And she called, “Jim, Jim.” 


93 

A man stuck his head out of the bam. 
“ Hallo? ” he answered. 

“ Here, Jim,” she said. “ Come and take 
this useless boy’s good-for-nothing pony; 
put him in the barn and feed him. Hay, 
no barley. And you ” — she turned to me 
—“you climb down ofiF that horse and 
come with me.” 

Jim came and took the pony with a 
wondering look at me. I went with Mrs. 
Neely, who led me to her kitchen and 
bade me “ wash up.” She said I was dirty. 
She went on with her cooking, and when 
I had washed, we had a long talk. I don’t 
remember what it was all about, but I 
do recall her interest in my sisters, who 
did not interest me. They weren’t boys 
and could be used, so far as 1 had dis¬ 
covered, only on rainy days, when they 
served pretty well as brakemen and bet¬ 
ter still as passengers on a train of chairs 
or a steamboat. Yes, and she asked me 
about school, which bored me. The only 
good thing I could tell her about school 
was that Friday was a short day, closing 
at two o’clock instead of three, and there 
was no school from then till Monday. 
Two days and a half free. In order to 
use them, however, I had to find places 
where 1 could stop and feed up. 

She saw, she said. “ And when you de¬ 
cide that we will do for one stopping 
place, you will go on and look for others 
farther out.” 

“ Ye-e-e-s,” I agreed. I had not thought 
so far ahead as that, but the moment she 
mentioned it, I could see it would be 
well to have other stations. Also 1 could 
see that Mrs. Neely could understand — 
some things; which is very important to 
a boy, whose life is one long search for 
people who have some insight; intelli¬ 
gence is so rare, especially among grown¬ 
ups. 

Dinner was a long time preparing. I 
thought Mrs. Neely would never st(^ 
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putting things on the table — wonderful 
things: cakes and jams, honey and milk 
and pickles. Long after there was enough 
even for me she kept baking and cooking 
and pulling things out of cupboards, cel¬ 
lars, and the oven. And I wasn’t the only 
impatient one. Before she was ready Jim 
came up to the house. 

“Always first —to meals,” Mrs. Neely 
said uncomfortably, but Jim answered 
her back. “ It’s late,” he said. “ That noon 
train went by long ago.” Her reply was 
a blast on a horn that brought Mr. Neely 
up to the door. Both men wiped their 
boots carefully on the door mat outside 
the kitchen door, and that made me no¬ 
tice that the house was very clean. 

I was introduced to Mr. Neely as “a 
good-for-nothing boy who has come here 
on a useless pony for a square meal for 
both, and he proposes, if the board is 
satisfactory, to come often, whenever he 
is passing by — at mealtimes.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Neely, “ I hope that 
you have a good dinner for him.” He said 
this charmingly, with a polite bow to 
me, and he gave me a warm handshake. 
I liked Mr. Neely right then and there. 
Of Mrs. Neely I could not be sure; she 
was queer. As for Jim, Mr. Neely’s 
brother — I ranked him where Mrs. 
Neely put him, at the foot of the table; 
he was just a regular fella. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Neely repeated when the 
men had washed up and we were seated 
at table, “ I have done my best, as you 
see, with the cooking of this first —a 
sample meal. For I infer from what he 
tells me that he won’t come to us again 
unless he is suited, though he says his 
father says that it is more important that 
Jim feed his pony well.” It was true that 
I had said all that; only the way Mrs. 
Neely said it made me feel very uneasy. 
It was always a puzzle to me why peo¬ 
ple took what I said and gave it a twist 


that made it sound preposterous or ri¬ 
diculous. 

I was hungry, however. So were the 
other men, and the food was not only 
abundant, it was good. I had chanced 
upon the best cook in the county; so I 
ate; we all ate, all but Mrs. Neely, who 
kept at me with questions, funny ques¬ 
tions. How was the election going to go? 
Who would be our next president? What 
was playing at the theater? and the 
opera? (Sacramento had no opera.) 
When would the next ball be? What 
were the latest fashions? I didn’t answer 
the questions; didn’t have to; nobody 
did. We just ate and ate, and she asked 
questions without waiting for answers 
till I was full, very full, and then Mrs. 
Neely got me started telling the story 
of my life —to come. That seemed to 
interest them all; they sat around listen¬ 
ing to what I was going to be, until Mrs. 
Neely said it was time to go to work. 
Then Mr. Neely shook hands with me, 
said good-by, and told me to come again 
whenever I wanted to. 

“ That settles it so far as we are con¬ 
cerned,” said Mrs. Neely. Mr. Neely was 
head of the house, and if he said I might 
come again, I could be sure of a welcome 
from her. 

“ But how about you? ” she asked me. 
“ Do you want to come again? Does the 
board suit you?” 

I told her it did; I was very sincere on 
that point, and she was glad. She liked 
to have a visitor now and then from the 
great world; liked to hear the news. She 
complained that some visitors, especially 
boys, did not know much, had no idea 
what was going on; and some boys were 
a lot of trouble, banging around and 
breaking fences and things, making 

Preposterous (prS-pCe'tSr-ds) is an excellent 
word to add to your reading vocabula^. Like ri¬ 
diculous, it has a tinge of absurdity, but it has more 
of uftreasofuMeness. 
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noises that scared the cattle and fowls. I 
wasn’t like that. She was pleased that I 
was different. And she seemed to have a 
grievance against a boy that came, not 
by himself, but with a horse that had to 
be fed and cleaned. What would 1 do. 
with a boy like that? What could such a 
boy expect? To be taken in and coddled 
and —I was troubled. It sounded just 
like me, this part, and Jim grinned. She 
turned on him and drove him out, “ You 
go on to your work,” she commanded 
angrily, and when he was gone, she 
grabbed me and squeezed me. 

“ You darling,” she said, “ you darling,” 
and she kissed me, several times, hard, 
the way my mother did till I had put a 
stop to the practice. I couldn’t stop Mrs. 
Neely. I saw what looked like wetness in 
her eyes, and, besides, all of a sudden 
she pushed me out of the house and 
slammed the door. 

Jim was waiting for me. He took me 
out to the barn. He kept snickering a 
suppressed laugh while he showed me 
that the pony had fed well. He put on 
bridle and blanket, boosted me upon the 
pony. 

“ Now, boy,” he said, “you come often. 
We get better meals when you do. The 
Missis doesn’t strain herself every day 
the way she did today. And Will, he likes 
you.” 

“ But how about Mrs. Neely? ” I asked. 

“ Does she really want me to come? ” 

“Want you?” Jim exclaimed. “Want 
you! She has wanted a boy like you all 
her life.” 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why did the boy object to taking his 
limch with him on trips into the country 
(page 91)? 

2. ‘“Why work? . . . Make a game of 
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your job and then —play.’” (See page 91.) 
What advantages are there in this point of 
view toward work? Illustrate how a job can 
be made into a game. 

S. Mr. Duden said (page 92) the sparks 
did not burn him because " they know me.” 
What did he mean? 

4. Steffens says (page 92) “and the Du- 
dens lost for a year or two the chance to 
know and feed me.” Do you believe that 
when Steffens wrote this he really thought 
that the Dudens missed something? What 
other interpretation can you give for this 
statement? 

5. What are the sources (page 92) of 
information Steffens used for his account of 
his relations with Mrs. Neely? 

6. The boy couldn’t answer the question: 

. . why should we feed a boy and a 

horse whenever they happen along? ’ ” Why 
did the bridge-tender. Ah Hook, and Mrs. 
Neely feed them? 

7. What evidence can you find (pages 
93-94) that Mrs. Neely was having fun at 
the boy’s expense? Does this explain Stef¬ 
fens’ puzzlement that people twisted what 
he said to make it sound preposterous? 

8. “ Also I could see that Mrs. Neely could 
understand — some things; which is very im¬ 
portant to a boy; . . . intelligence is so rare, 
especially among grownups.” (See page 
93.) What does Steffens mean in saying 
that intelligence is rare among grownups? 

9. At the close of the chapter you learn 
why Mrs. Neely liked to have the boy visit 
her. Why was it? 


IV. A PRINCE AND A COWBOY 

A BOYS life is pestered with 
problems — hard ones, as hard as any 
adult’s. There is the whole world to grt 
into your head. You have to make a pic¬ 
ture of it; that’s easy, but the picture has 
to correspond somewhat with the world 
outside, which keeps changing. You have 
the sun going fine around the earth, and 
then all of a sudden you learn something 
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more and the earth starts whirling 
around the sun. This means a complete 
readjustment. It happens often. Every 
time I had everything all right and work¬ 
ing harmoniously inside so that I could 
leave it and mind my own business, some 
fact would bob up to throw it all out. I 
remember how, when the earth was flat, 
X had to put China and the Far East to 
the west of me, no easy task for a boy; 
and then when I had fbat done, I studied 
a book which made the earth round like 
an orange. Where was one to put China 
then? 

I consulted some of the other boys 
about that, and they looked dazed for a 
moment; but they soon turned to the 
ball and bats and bade me do likewise. 

“ Ah, play ball,” they said in effect. 

Our cook, a Chinaman, was contemp¬ 
tuous. “ What for you go lookee see find 
China? China no lost. Fool boy lost, yes, 
but China all li.” 

And this, the construction of the uni¬ 
verse as a whole, was only the main busi¬ 
ness of life. There were minor problems. 
It took me and my crowd days of ex¬ 
ploration to discover and map in om: 
minds the confluence of our two rivers, 
the American and the Sacramento. It 
took longer to make out how the river 
steamboats and the railroad trains could 
start from Sacramento at right angles and 
arrive both at the same place, San Fran¬ 
cisco. Also there were the inhabitants of 
the earth to understand, the grownups 
who do and say such queer things. They 
say they love you and yet they balk you 
like enemies. They tell you to be good 
and you’ll succeed, and, the next thing 
you know they will be chuckling about 
how dishonest some successful man was. 
Nor will they explain anything, not seri¬ 
ously. They laugh at a fellow’s questions. 

n confluence (k5n'fld6-^ns): the running to¬ 
gether. 


Or if they pretend to throw a light, they 
only cast a shadow that darkens and 
complicates the puzzle. They don’t seem 
to realize how painful your need is to 
find out just where you are at in a 
mixed-up world. Sometimes it seemed to 
me almost as if they didn’t know where 
they were at themselves. 

As I was leaving the Neely farm that 
day I was wondering what Jim Neely 
meant by what he «aid about Mrs. Neely 
wanting a boy like me and what Mrs. 
Neely meant by being so cross with me 
and then so soft. If she wanted me why 
couldn’t she take me straight as a regular 
fellow would? I could not make it out. I 
thought and thought, but the sun was 
hot over me and the pony was hot under 
me. I did what I had to do with many, 
many questions: I gave them up, for the 
present; I laid them aside and hung on 
to the thought that anyhow I had a feed¬ 
ing station seven miles out on the Stock- 
ton road. And before I reached home I 
had another feeding station still farther 
out, and another problem. 

Single-footing along the flaming 
road, I picked up the track of cattle go¬ 
ing my way, and pretty soon there was 
a cloud of dust ahead. Hurrying as much 
as I could on such a day, I caught up 
with a cowboy driving a small herd of 
big calves and young steers to market. I 
asked if I might help him. 

“ You betcher life,” he answered. “ My 
horse is about in.” 

No wonder. It was a small drove, and, 
as the cowboy said, it’s easier to handle 
a big drove. If there’s a mob, cattle will 
herd like humans. But when they’re a 
few, and of mixed ages, they are like a 
bunch of shooting stars. “ Maybe we can 
do it together,” he said. “ I’ll drive from 
behind here and you’ll ride along the 

siagle-footing: the gait of a horse in which 
each foot strikes the ground separately. 




Morning in the California countryside. 
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side of the next crossroad, doing the 
dirty work.” 

It was dirty work. A calf would bleat 
and bolt. My pony would spring ahead 
and cut him off. Then a young steer, 
smelling water, would bellow and go, 
with others after him, down the road. I 
had to race to the front, stop short, and 
hold them. An open lane on one side was 
easy; the pony would of himself see and 
take and hold it, but when there was a 
crossroad, open both sides, we had, us 
two cowboys, alternately to drive and 
head. I would shoot up, yelling, along 
one side, then fall back and drive as he 
galloped up the other side. By good 
teamwork we got by. I was sweating, my 
pony was in a lather, and the cowboy 
and his horse were caked with the mud 
of the damp dust. He was pleased, how¬ 
ever, and, to keep me with him, he paid 
me a compliment (the way grownups 
do). 

“You know the cattle game, don’t 
you?” he said. 

“ No,” I answered, “ but my pony does, 
and I’m learning it from him. How long 
you been on the road? ” 

“All day,” he said. “The ranch is 
about twenty miles out.” 

Twenty miles out! Just right. I began 
fishing for an invitation to visit him, ask¬ 
ing him questions. The ranch was not a 
big one, he said; it was mostly a wheat 
farm, only part hay and cattle. He was 
one of five or six hands that worked 
steady on the place. 

“^^y don’t you ride out and see us 
sometime?” he invited. “You like to 
work cattle. Well let you have all you 
want of it.” 

I told him about my gang, and he 
laughed. “Five or six! All kids? Well, 
you may all come. Why not? Make a 
week end of it.” A week end? What was 
that? He used lots of funny words, and 


he spoke them very EnglisL And he 
suggested a date when there would be 
work for us to do, cattle work. 

I liked the idea, accepted it, and I 
liked this fellow. I stared at him approv¬ 
ingly till he tmrned away as if embar¬ 
rassed, and when he looked back at me, 
he asked me a diverting question. 

“Why no saddle?” 

I explained that my father wanted me 
to learn bareback, and that led to the 
Comanches. I told him all about them, 
how they rode, fought, and —I must 
have become so enthusiastic about those 
Indians that he suspected me. 

“I see,” he said, “you are a Comanche 
Indian chief.” 

This struck me at first as fresh. I did 
not like to have anybody walk right into 
my — my privacy, like that, sit down, and 
stick his feet up on the table. But my 
second thought was that maybe he was 
my kind of a fellow, Hke the bridge- 
tender. I decided to see. 

“ No,” I said. “ I used to be a Coman¬ 
che chiefs son, but that was long ago; 
several weeks back. I am —something 
else now. I’ll tell you what I am if you’ll 
tell me first what you are.” 

“ Why,” he said, “ I am, as you see, a 
cowboy.” 

I was disappointed. He did not under¬ 
stand. I said as much. “ Of course, I can 
see you’re a cowpuucher, but that’s only 
your job. I don’t mean that. What I 
mean is, what are you really? ” 

“ Really? ” he echoed. “ What’s really? 
I’m a real cowboy.” 

“That’s funny,” I said, “I thought 
you’d tumble to what I meant, and you 
didn’t.” 

I was about to give up, and he seemed 
to sense that. He looked almost ashamed, 
and I didn’t care. If he wasn’t my sort, 
if he didn’t belong to our crowd, he 
didn’t matter. We rode along in a silence 
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that could be felt, like the heat, till a 
steer charged the fence. “Water,” I 
called as my pony charged at the steer, 
and I was glad that the rest of the herd 
joined the attack on that fence. It kept 
us busy for a while. When we could fall 
back and ride together, the cowboy had 
decided to talk. 

“Ill tell you about myself,” he said. 
“My name, my cattle name, is Duke. 
That’s what the cattlemen call me from 
Texas to the Pacific, only they pronounce 
it Dook. And they name me so, not be¬ 
cause I am a duke. My father, as it hap¬ 
pens, is a lord, but my older brother will 
inherit his title. I myself, I am nothing, 
as you see. I’m called by an English title 
because I am English, but as a matter of 
fact, I am a plain American cowboy.” 

I was thrilled. I had read about the 
English nobility, books on books, and 
here for the first time I was seeing one. 

“ Is that what you mean by ‘ really ’? ” 
he inquired. 

“ Ma)^be,” I answered, and it was his 
turn to be disappointed. I was sorry 
now. It was my turn to talk. I told him 
about me, to explain what I meant. 

I had been reading Scott’s novels 
lately, I said, and lots of other English 
stories about knights and gentlemen and 
ladies. I knew what a younger sou was 
and had even thought I’d like to be 
one. 

“ Really? ” he said, only he said it dif¬ 
ferently from me. 

“Yes-s —” I hesitated. But I decided 
to trust him. “Yes,” I confessed. “I 
wouldn’t have minded being the son of 
a lord, and, as a matter of fact, I was — 
not exactly that, but I’ve been something 
like that for a good while lately.” 

“But why?” he asked. “You are in 
the way of being what I wanted to be 
when I was a boy, and yet here you 
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“ Nothing,” I interrupted, and I poured 
out my woes. 

Here I was, a boy, just an ordinary 
boy. I wasn’t a poor boy, like the boys I 
had read about in stories, the fellows 
that started with nothing, no father, no 
mother, no home. They starved in the 
streets, picking up now and then a crust 
of bread to eat, and finding here and 
there a dark hallway to sleep in, but they 
begin by selling papers and shining 
shoes; they are smart, industrious, hon¬ 
est, and brave; so they rise slowly 
but surely and by and by they are a suc¬ 
cess. They own the paper they sold or 
— whatever it is they are at. “That’s 
great,” I summed up. “They are heroes 
of books. I’d like to be the hero of a 
book.” 

But, I grieved, I could not be that. My 
father and mother did not die when I 
was young. They are both still living, 
and they had a home for me. 1 didn’t 
have a chance; I could not go out and 
suffer, strive, and become a success. 

The Duke saw my predicament. He 
tried to be encouraging. There were 
other things I might do. 

“ What? ” 1 demanded. “ I can’t be one 
of those rich men’s sons or the son of a 
duke and do what they do.” There were 
stories about them, too. They had boats 
and rivers they could row on; not like 
the Sacramento and the American Riv¬ 
ers: not swift floods or all dried up. 'They 
had snow and ice parks. They could go 
sledding, and skating, and they had 
places to go riding in, made on purpose 
for saddle horses, and grooms to follow 
them. Not like me. I had to ride over to 
the river bottom or out on the plains, al¬ 
ways with other boys, among farmers 
and — and — 

I halted. I had almost said something 
that might hurt his feelings. He saw my 
embarrassment, and like a duke, he 
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bridged it gracefully (the nobility is very 
graceful, you know). 

“ And cowboys,” he suggested. 

“ Yes,” I said, and to make it easy for 
him^ I explained gracefully that I didn’t 
mean him. I was glad I had met him; I 
was certainly coming out to his ranch 
with my crowd to help with his cattle. 
I had to do something to fill up my 
time. 

“ But you can see, can’t you,” I said, 
“that working cattle on a ranch isn’t 
what a fellow with ambition would 
choose to do if he had his choice.” 

A team was coming toward me. “I’ll 
head ’em,” I said, and I rode up and 
turned our cattle off to the right side of 
the road. After that there were two cross¬ 
roads in succession; both the Duke and 
I were busy, and by that time, the city 
limit was near. There were other things 
to think of. 

What butcher were his calves for? 
When he told me, I told him that all 
would be well. Loony Louie was that 
butcher’s ranchman; he would be on the 
lookout for us, with the bars down, and 
there was a pond in his corral. The cattle 
would turn in of themselves for the wa¬ 
ter. And this happened. We had a couple 
of miles of very hard work. The herd 
split, and half of them got away up one 
of the many lanes. My pony brought 
them back, and —well, we worked the 
whole tired, famished drove to the butch¬ 
er’s place. There was Louie standing out 
in the middle of the road with his gate 
wide open. The cattle rushed in, and 
our horses followed — one mad rush for 
the pond, and there they all waded in 
up to their bellies and sank their heads 
in up to their eyes. And Louie, closing 
the gate and running after us to the 
pond, stood and danced there; he 
laughed and yelled like a maniac at the 
sight of the drinking animals. 


I saw Duke looking astonished at him. 

“What’s the matter with that man?” 
he asked, as we rode up out of the water 
and headed for town. I saw my chance 
to explain what I meant by “ really.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ Loony Louie is called 
crazy, but he isn’t. He is all right, only 
he loves stock. You saw how he was glad 
when your thirsty calves wallowed in the 
water and drank their fill? Well, he loves 
that; he loves to see ’em drink and feed. 
He’ll cry if he sees them slaughtered; 
sure. That’s why they say he’s crazy; be¬ 
cause he loves animals and goes crazy 
when he sees them drink when they’re 
thirsty and eat when they’re hungry; and 
— and when they’re killed he goes crazy 
too.” 

“ Poor devil! ” the Duke muttered. 

“ No,” I corrected. “ Louis was in 
prison once for stealing cattle and once 
he was in the insane asylum for the same 
thing. But I know him, and I knew what 
he wanted: knew he didn’t want to own 
cattle but only to take good care of them, 
so I got him a job here to take care of 
the butcher’s cattle. It would have been 
better to put him on a ranch where cat¬ 
tle aren’t killed, but no rancher would 
take a loco cattle lover. Only this old 
German butcher could understand about 
Louie. He gave him the job of priming 
up his cattle, and he keeps him away as 
much as he can from the slaughter¬ 
house.” 

“ Really! ” the cowboy exclaimed, and 
I answered, “ Ye^i, really. And there you 
have said it yourself.” 

But he didn’t see it even yet. We rode 
along the city streets, quietly; all you 
could hear was the flap of his chaps and 
the clink of his spurs. 

“ Come again, kid,” he said at last. 


(pilm'Ing): here, resting, feeding, 
and fattening up the cattle before they are 
slaughtered. 
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“Why, don’t you see?” I said. “That 
butcher’s man, who has the job of feed¬ 
ing up cattle to be killed, he is really — 
he is playing he’s the friend of those 
calves of yours, and hell take ’em into 
the barn, feed them a lot, pet them, talk 
to them, and he will listen to them, and 
— and — ” 

“And?” the cowboy boosted, and I 
told him straight how Louie could sit up 
on a fence with you and tell you how a 
young calf feels when it is separated 
from its mother and what a wild steer 
would like to be — really. 

“ He does to me,” I said. “ He has told 
me stories that are — real about what the 
cattle tell him.” 

“Really?” 

“ Yes,” I said, and I told him about the 
bridge-tender, whose job was to tend the 
American River trestle. A good job, and 
dangerous, and he did it up brown. But 
he didn’t care for it. “ He’s really a pros¬ 
pector who strikes it rich and goes home 
where his people live, and the girl that 
wouldn’t marry him, and — and — ” 

“ And — ” the cowboy said, and I saw 
he was understanding, so I went on. 

“And I go out there and sit in his 
cabin, and him and me, we go back 
home rich and spend the money; he just 
blows it and he makes his folks proud of 
him, and —and — ” 

“And-” 

I had to go back and explain that the 
bridge-tender’s troubles all came from a 
certain preacher in his home town who, 
because the bridge-tender got to dancing 
and raising the dust, denounced him to 
his face in a sermon in the church. The 
bridge-tender was with his girl, and it so 
shamed her that she wouldn’t have him 
round any more. 

“ See? ” I said, and he saw that much; 
so I trusted him with the whole truth, 
how, when the bridge-tender and I are 


alone on the trestle and there is no train 
due, we make his pile, we go back east 
to his home. We walk into that church — 
everybody’s there, the girl, too, of course 
— and the bridge-tender, who has been 
the talk of the town for a week, he walks 
up the middle aisle of the church, draws 
his gun, and makes that preacher come 
down out of his pulpit, kneel down, and 
apologize to the girl. 

“ And she marries the bridge-tender? ” 
the Duke asked. 

“ Sometimes,” I answered. “ Sometimes 
we take her, and sometimes she begs to 
be took, but we scorn her.” 

We had come to the corner where 
there was a small drovers’ hotel with a 
stable next door, the Duke’s hotel. We 
stopped; since the Duke did not seem 
to see it, I pointed it out to him: “Your 
hotel,” I said. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “But let’s finish 
this. Your butcher’s man is—really—a 
cattle-lover; your bridge-tender is a rich 
miner. Any others like that? ” 

“Yes,” I said. “You know Hank Do- 
bran, the gambler, that runs this hotel 
and bar where you are stopping tonight? 
Well, he —this is a secret, of cotuse — 
when Hank has made enough to be inde¬ 
pendent — he tells me he is going to turn 
in and clear up the dirty politics of this 
town and make a fine, grand town that 
all the other cities all over the world can 
copy.” 

“ Any more? ” he asked after a while, 
and 1 looked at him and he wasn’t josh¬ 
ing me. He believed. I answered him, 
therefcare: 

“ Every fellow I get to really know is 
that way,” I told him. “Evay one of 
them is playing he is really something 
else besides what his job is. And that’s 
what I mean by really,” I said, “ and — 
and that’s why I asked you what you 
were, really.” 
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The Duke did not answer. He just sat 
there on his horse in front of the hotel 
stable. We were so quiet that the stable¬ 
man came out and looked at us — and 
gave us up. But his wonder brought the 
Duke to. He spoke. 

“ I was that way, kid,” he said. “ I was 
like you. I read Wks, as a boy; I read 
and I wanted to go and be what I read. 
Only I read stories about the Far West, 
Indians, scouts, cowboys. I read about 
knights, too, and lords and ladies, kings, 
queens, and princesses. Yes, but I saw 
that sort. I knew them as — as you know 
cowboys. So I didn’t want to be a prince 
or the son of a — duke. I played I was a 
cowboy. I could ride; I had horses, yes, 
and —but I hated to ride on our silly 
little saddles on bridle paths in our fancy 
parks with a groom behind me — and my 
sister. I wanted to go west and be a cow¬ 
boy among cowboys — and really ride — 
really. And —well —as you see —I did. 
That’s what I am now and have been for 
ten years. It isn’t what I imagined it to 
be. It is no more what it is cracked up to 
be than a lord is or the son of a lord. But 
no matter, here I am, Dook the cowboy 

— really a cowpuncher.” 

He seemed to be sad about it, and his 
sadness put up a problem to me, the 
hardest puzzle of that day. 

“Funnyl” I said. “You’re a cowboy 
really — and I — I don’t know what to be 
now, but for a long time lately — weeks 

— when I rode up to you, I was^a prince, 
the son of a lord, the Black Prince in the 
Middle Ages.” 

The Duke didn’t laugh the way some 
men would. He thought and thought, 
and at last he looked as if he was going 
to say something. He didn’t. He chwged 
his mind, I guess. For all he did was to 
put out his hand, take mine, and shake 
it hard, once. 

“ Ck)od-by, Prince,” he said. “ It is time 


to go home. It's time for both of us to 
go home — really.” 

“Good-by, Duke,” I said, and I rode 
o£E home puzzling and puzzling. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 

1. It seemed to the boy StefiFens (page 
96) that grownups “didn’t know where 
they were at themselves.” What illustrations 
does he give of their confusion? Have you 
had experiences with older people lately diat 
would confirm Steffens’ statement? 

2. “ ‘ Really? ’ he echoed. ^ What’s really? 
I’m a real cowboy.’” (See page 98.) This 
entire chapter is an answer to the question, 
“What’s really?” Can you explain what 
Steffens meant in asking the cowboy what 
he really was? 

3. Duke, in explaining his background 
said, “ ‘ I myself, I am nothing.’ ” The boy, 
in complaining about his lot, also said he was 
nothing. Although they used the same words, 
each meant something different. Can you ex¬ 
plain what each one meant? 

4. The boy said to Duke, “ * You can see 
. . . that working cattle on a ranch isn’t 
what a fellow with ambition would choose 
to do if he had his choice.’” (See page 
100.) What effect did this tactless statement 
have on Duke? 

5. In what ways was Loony Louie (page 
100) different from normal people? Why 
did the boy deny that Louie was crazy? 

6. Loonv Louie was really a cattle-lover; 
the bridge-tender was really a rich miner; 
the gambler was really a political reformer; 
Duke was really a cowboy (page 102). In 
what way was Duke different from the 
others? 

7. Duke as a boy had dreamed of being 
a cowboy. What did he think of his dream 
after he had achieved it? 

8. This is a difiBcult question. You will be 
able to answer it more easily after reading 
Chapter VI. Finding die answer now vdll 
be an interesting job of d^ective work. The 
question is this: What was it the Duke 
learned from talking to the boy? 
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V. I GET RELIGION 

DURING the morning recess at 
school the next Monday, I gathered my 
crowd (of horse-boys) on the school 
steps, and while we watched the other 
boys playing leapfrog, I reported the 
Duke’s invitation to visit his ranch some 
weeks hence and my plan to start on a 
Friday afternoon, stay somewhere out in 
the country that night, go on early the 
next day to the cattle ranch, and work 
and play with the cowboys till Sunday 
afternoon or Monday morning. They 
were delighted, but where were we to 
stay Friday night? I told them all about 
the Neely farm for me and they asked 
me to “ ring them in on that.” Since there 
were five or six of them at that time, I 
hesitated. They pressed me to try it. 
They gave many, but different, reasons 
for thinking Mrs. Neely would take us 
all in. 

Hjalmar Bergman said she would be¬ 
cause his mother would. Charlie Raleigh, 
who was the oldest of us, argued that my 
account showed that Mrs. Neely liked 
me so much she would do anything I 
asked. Will Cluness held that she would 
if we paid her, but that was no use be¬ 
cause we never had any money. Another 
fellow thought we might offer to work 
out our board and lodging; another that 
we might fix it up with Jim Neely to let 
me sleep in the house, and say nothing 
about the others but sneak them into 
the bam, tmsting to luck to svidpe 
enough food for supper and breakfast. 
By the time school “took in” again, 
I had promised to ride out to the 
farm the next Saturday and see what I 
could do. 

I did that, and all I got was another 
pretty problem. Jim saw me coming up 
the lane. He hailed me from the barn, 
and he was so friendly that I felt en¬ 


couraged to consult him at once, before 
I dismounted. 

“How many boys did you say?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, from five to six or eight —de¬ 
pends on how many can get off.” 

He grinned. “Wall now,” he said, 
shaking his head, “ I think that if I was 
you, I wouldn’t put that up to the old 
lady.” 

“Why not?” I appealed. “They are 
all all-right fellows.” 

“Sme thing,” he said. “The boys are 
all right, but what’s the color of their 
horses? ” 

I told him: white, gray, black, etc., and 
two bays besides mine. He asked for the 
markings on the other bays. None, I said, 
all red. 

“Um-hum,” he reflected. He looked 
critically at my pony, and he answered 
in a very peculiar way. “ No. It won’t do. 
Mrs. Neely is very particular. She is one 
of those rare women that likes a boy that 
rides a bay pony with a white star on his 
forehead and one white forefoot. She 
would be furious if you brought her any 
others.” 

Now, what could you make of that? I 
leave it to anybody that that was a puz¬ 
zle. I sat there on my pony puzzling and 
puzzling, till Jim called me down, took 
my pony, and sent me into the house to 
see Mrs. Neely. 

“So,” she greeted me, “here you are 
again. Out for another square meal? All 
right. This time you have brought me all 
the news from town, no doubt; the an¬ 
swers to all my questions. Of course. You 
g 9 and find Mr. Neely; he’s ditching in 
the vineyard; and don’t come back till I 
blow the horn. Then we’ll hear the news 
you have collected for me.” 

I had no news. I had forgotten her 
old questions. I never thought of any¬ 
body but m)^elf, my mother would say; 
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I could hear her saying it. Maybe it was 
true. I was ashamed of myself. But Mr. 
Neely received me gladly, a little too 
polite; he shook hands with me and said, 
“ How do you do? ” which is a strange 
question to put to a fellow who doesn’t 
know or care how he is. I said I was all 
right, and I asked him how he was. 
“Pretty well,” he said, of course; you 
could see he was well. I told him about 
Mrs. Neely’s questions, how I had for¬ 
gotten them and didn’t know what I 
would do when she asked them at din¬ 
ner. He only laughed a little and looked 
away. 

“Never mind,” he said. “Her ques¬ 
tions are for me, not you. She misses 
theaters, music, church, and her rela¬ 
tives, out here on a farm in the West. 
Thinks we should have stayed east and 
lived in a city. And maybe we should; 
maybe I shouldn’t have listened to the 
tales about California and the golden 
West. Maybe — ” 

He was quite sad, like Dook was and 
the bridge-tender sometimes, and I was 
sorry, but I couldn’t see how it had any¬ 
thing to do with me, the Neelys’ coming 
west. I asked Mr. Neely what I could 
do, but he only handed me a hoe and 
showed me how to clear the ditches, 
opening one side stream and closing an¬ 
other. And it was fine to do. I worked 
all morning and learned all about irrigat¬ 
ing, something about hog and hay rais¬ 
ing, a farmer’s seasons, markets, and so 
on. It was very interesting. 1 had half a 
mind to be a farmer myself. And why 
not? If being a prince isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be, why not be a farmer 
and be done with the terrible problem 
of choosing a career? 

But Mrs. Neely did not want me to be 
a farmer. She thought it better for me to 
become a preacher. It was sudden, but I 
considered it. When she called us on the 


horn, I ran across fields to water my 
pony; but I met Jim, who said he had 
done that; so I came back to the house 
with him. I noticed how he walked, a 
sort of plodding gait as if over a plowed 
field, and I could copy it pretty well. He 
noticed it. 

“ You’re wdking like a regular farmer,” 
he said. 

Pleased, I told him I meant to be a 
farmer, and noted each thing he and 
Mr. Neely did to prepare for dinner. I 
washed up as they did, chucked my hat 
on the bench with theirs, and wiped my 
feet as carefully on the mat. And at table 
— crowded with good things — I ate in 
silence, hungrily. Mrs. Neely sat on the 
edge of her chair, watching us, helping, 
rising to fetch us whatever was wanted, 
without a word. She ate little, but she 
did not ask me the questions I feared. 
No. We were at peace till Jim gave me 
away. 

“ He’s going to be a farmer, that boy,* 
he said as he sat back, sated. 

“ He is not,” Mrs. Neely answered, just 
like that. I was startled. Mr. Neely 
smiled, Jim winked at me, but Mrs. 
Neely sounded so sure that I was con¬ 
vinced. The men left me with her. She 
liad to clear away, and that, her duty, 
she did silently, quickly, and most thor¬ 
oughly. She not only washed the dishes, 
pans, knives and forks, as the Chinese 
servant did at home; she polished them. 
She set the whole dining-room-kitchen to 
rights, thoroughly; then she set herself to 
rights, took off her apron, and turned to 
me. 

“ What time do you start for town? ” 
she asked. I told her about four. “ Very 
well,” she said, “ let’s go out in the gar¬ 
den and talk.” We went into the garden 
and she worked, irrigating and picking 
flowers and — talking. I can see her now, 
a slight figure with small, tender, strong 
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hands, Vind brown eyes, and firm, 
straight little mouth, tending her flow¬ 
ers and saying, “Tm their pastor, and 
they need me as much as they need the 
sun. It is good to be needed.” I can’t re¬ 
member all that she said, but pictures 
came up in her words, as flowers shine 
in shrubbery, and I got somehow the 
story of a little girl who dreamed of be¬ 
ing needed in the garden of the world. 
She met as she grew older and she loved 
a tall, handsome man who was good, 
“the best man in the world”: generous, 
kind, faithful. And this prince of simple 
men, he needed her; he said so, but, 
clearer still, she saw his need. She took 
him, gladly, and he took her —he took 
her far, far away. And it was a beautiful 
place where they went, a garden indeed, 
and he was good always. “That girl 
lived twenty years with that man and she 
never discovered in him a single fault. 
There is no other man like that.” He was 
her ideal and “the novels are all wrong; 
they did not live happy ever after, those 
two. Tliey lived only at peace forever. 
That is what lovers have forever, true 
lovers; not happiness, but peace.” There 
could not be happiness for her because 
the garden was too big; it was a state, 
and no woman and no one man could 
tend it. Only many men and many 
women could irrigate and prune and 
bring up the flowers in so big a garden. 
And her man did his part of that. For he 
was a farmer. But it was not enough for 
her, because her dream was to be the 
princess of a prince who tended not land 
and cattle, but mankind; not wheat and 
grapes, but souls, the spirits of men and 
women and children. She could have 
served with her man in a garden of souls, 
and he, with his beautifulness, would 
have been a prince of peace to his fellow 
men as he had been to her alone, and she 
would have been a gardener to the chil¬ 


dren of men instead cji only to bet 
flowers and her wonderful, wonderful 
man. 

It was a sad, a very sad, happy story, 
and it had a moral. “Happiness comes 
from your work,” she pointed. “ Not from 
love and not from goodness, but from 
finding out what you like to do and do¬ 
ing it. And so — don’t be a farmer,” she 
snapped with her scissors. “Be a min¬ 
ister.” 

And because the story was so sad and 
so happy, I thought I might become a 
minister. But she wasn’t through. She 
questioned me about what I wanted to 
be. I gave her the list: Indian chief, cow¬ 
boy, knight, statesman, locomotive engi¬ 
neer, prince —I didn’t tell her all my 
ideals. I suppressed the jockey stage, and 
the teamster, the steamboat, and a large 
number of other ambitions; she did not 
notice any omissions. She seized upon 
the prince. That was the thing to be, 
only not a royal but a spiritual prince. 
And she got out of me, too, some of my 
other problems: how the world was 
made, where children came from, where 
China was on a spherical globe. She dis¬ 
covered also that these problems trou¬ 
bled me deeply and were driving me to 
thought and study and worry. And she 
had the answers to all of them. 

I had begun of late to have some emo¬ 
tional sense of religion. Religion, how¬ 
ever, had been a duty, not a reality; 
church was, like school, like other re¬ 
quirements, a mere matter of the dull 
routine of Ufe. My imagination, my emo¬ 
tions, had all gone into my own adven¬ 
tures, experiments, and play. She turned 
them into religion and made it a part, ah 
most the whole, of my life — few a while. 
I had from that day’s talk with Mrs. 
Neely a sense of comfort and clearness 
which she said 1 might, as a preacher, 
convey to all mankind. 
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When I went out to the bam for my 
pony, Jim, who came to help me, looked 
at me curiously. 

“ Going to be a preacher, eh? ” he said. 
“How old are you?” I told him. “Oh, 
well, thatll be all right.” And he boosted 
me up on my pony and watched me ride 
oflF, as Mrs. Neely did, waving from the 
garden. 

It was an ecstatic time for me. I rode 
out to the Neely farm whenever there 
was time. I had begun “going with 
girls ” and to parties. My mother, notic¬ 
ing it, had me and my sisters take danc¬ 
ing lessons, and we had parties in our 
house. I fell in love. I really loved several 
girls, besides Miss Belle Kay, whom I 
called on often. I adored her, and I think 
now she understood me pretty well. She 
took me seriously, let me worship her, 
and played up her part perfectly. She let 
me tell her about my other girls, whom I 
merely loved at first; no adoration about 
that; she helped me to pick one out of 
the several and encouraged me to in¬ 
tensify my concentrated sentiment. This 
romantic period was coming to a head 
when Mrs. Neely discovered and turned 
it into religion. I still went to dances; I 
still called on my girl. I still enjoyed all 
the girls and the parties and the ice cream 
and cakes. I was happy in all this, but so 
was I happy at my beaver traps, hunting, 
swimming, and riding with my friends, 
men and boys. But happiest of all were 
the miserable hours I spent weeping over 
my soul in my bed, praying for it in cor¬ 
ners, and going to church where the mu¬ 
sic was wet even if the sermons were 
dry. My father eyed me keenly as I de¬ 
veloped my sudden interest in church¬ 
going; he had just seen me fasting as a 
jockey, but my mother accepted this, as 
she did all my conversions, without skep¬ 
ticism, with heartfelt sympathy. She as¬ 
sured me that Mrs. Neely was right, that 


my prayers would be answered. And the 
test came soon. 

The time was coming for the week end 
out on the Duke’s ranch. All the boys 
were ready for it. When I reported that 
Jim said that Mrs. Neely would take in 
only boys on red ponies with certain 
white marks, they went out themselves 
on their off-colored horses and made 
other arrangements. Meanwhile I spent 
all my spare time on the Neely farm, 
talking religion with Mrs. Neely, farming 
with Mr. Neely, and life in general with 
Jim Neely. My father suggested that I 
change my address, live there, and visit 
my own family now and then; it would 
save the pony many a trip, and I said I 
would take up the subject with the Nee- 
lys and let him know. He got a look from 
my mother which made him snap his 
paper with his finger and turn to the 
news of the day. Each of my parents 
thought the other did not understand 
me, and I agreed with both of them. And 
I preferred it so, because my sisters, who 
did understand me, abused the power of 
their intelligence. 

“Let’s see,” said one of them, “you 
are going out to the Neely farm to work 
cattle on Saturday and then to the ranch 
for a Sunday of prayer. Is that the plan? ” 

We took our horses to school at noon 
on the Friday of our departure, our 
horses, guns, and all the dogs of our sev¬ 
eral neighborhoods. Leaving the animals 
hitched in the shade of the trees outside 
the grounds, we went to our classes for 
the horn: and a half which, curiously, 
was longer than the whole two hours of 
other days. It was hot; the schoolroom 
was a bake-oven. The only cool thing in 
sight was the snow on the Sierras far, 
far away; the only interesting sight was 
the face of the clock. The teacher was 

” The Sierras (si-ir'dz): the mountains near 
Lennie’s home in Sacramento, California. 
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cross, but hot too and prompt. She also 
watched the clock; I saw her look at it, 
and she saw me unlacing my shoes and 
unbuttoning buttons; she knew why I 
was undressing, and at 2:29, with a nod 
at me, she banged the bell and 1 was the 
first out of the room, the first into the 
street, where the dogs greeted me with 
yelps. The other fellows were close after 
me, but I was mounted when they arrived 
and with my dogs (mostly Jake Stortz’s 
greyhounds) was galloping down the 
street toward the American River. The 
race was on. 

Since Sacramento City is laid out in 
squares, you could ride out any street 
you chose and turn wherever you liked. 

I had my street alone for a while; we al¬ 
ways took different streets for the start. 
But there were only a few places where 
you coiald cross the railroad track, and 
we met in groups at those places, and 
headed for one spot on the river where 
we all came together. This day we all 
crossed the track at the same place, and 
I was still first; my teacher had seen to 
that; but through the brush and over the 
sandy bottom of the river we were in a 
bunch, a bunch of undressed or undress¬ 
ing boys who dropped their clothes in 
heaps on the sand and rode naked into 
the river. As the horses plunged, hot, 
into the icy water, you had to dive off 
their backs and swim or wade back to 
beat them ashore, else they would get 
away; and so when you were out and 
had them standing in line, the race was 
over. I was first. 

Tying our horses to the brush, we 
swam; that is to say, we dived in, swam 
a few strokes, and came out to roll in the 
sand - repeating this till we were “ used 
to” the cold water. Then we usually 
swam across the stream and swiped pea- 
nute melons from the Chinese farm¬ 
ers, but this day they (the Saracens) 


were expecting us. There were several of 
them; we saw tliem hiding, in wait for 
us. And besides we had something more 
interesting than a war with the Saracens 
ahead of us. We dressed early, after only 
two hours of swimming, rode back to 
town, and took to the Stockton road. It 
was hot, the horses were sweating, the 
dogs panting, and we were uncomfort¬ 
able from the sand in our clothes. But 
we raised a hare a few miles out, and as 
the dogs charged, we followed over the 
fence and had a hunt, short but fast. One 
of Jake Stortz’s dogs picked up the hare; 
he was mine, therefore, and I hung him 
like a scalp from my belt. 

As we approaclied Florin we sepa¬ 
rated one by one, each with his dogs for 
the place he was to stay the night. I rode 
up the Neely lane, my three dogs after 
me, and Jim and Mrs. Neely came out 
to greet me. 

“ What’s this? ” she demanded. " Dogs, 
too? You never said there would be dogs. 
What can we do with — ” 

Jim came to the rescue. "I’ll find a 
place for them,” he said. I leashed them 
for him, and he went off with the dogs 
and the pony. Mrs. Neely was grum¬ 
bling about the dogs, but .she gripped me 
by the shoulder, and when Jim was gone, 
she exclaimed at my appearance. A fel¬ 
low never is neat after a swim, but she 
scolded me, ran her fingers through my 
hair, down my neck. “Sand,” she dis¬ 
covered. “Sand everywhere. You come 
with me.” 

She pulled me over to the big irrigat¬ 
ing tub in the garden, yanked off my 
clothes, and stuck me in the cold water. 
“You stay there,” she commanded, and 
she shook out my clothes. Hanging them 
up on the branch of a tree, she darted 
into the house, and, coming back with 
soap and a brush, she washed, she 
scrubbed me, complaining all the time 
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about boys and ponies, and dogs; sav¬ 
ages, inconveniences, dirt, and dogs; 
s^shness, thoughtlessness, inconven¬ 
iences, and dogs. “ Dogs, too! ” she would 
exclaim. But she got me washed, helped 
me dress in rolled-up clothes of her hus¬ 
band’s, and it seemed to me as if she 
liked us all, boys, ponies, inconveniences, 
and dogs. She was putting on her indig¬ 
nation, I felt; I wasn't sure, because she 
was very rough. She would jerk me 
around; she wouldn’t let me dress my¬ 
self; she wanted to put on every gar¬ 
ment, shirt, pants, shoes, and stockings. 
And when I was fully dressed, she 
brushed my hair and took me by the 
hand to her kitchen, where I had to sit 
by the fire while she finished her prepar¬ 
ations for supper, which I evidently had 
belated. Anyhow, Mr. Neely came in un¬ 
called, and when she began to tell him 
indignantly about me and how I came 
to them full of sand and dirt and dogs, 
he smiled and interrupted. 

“ Yes, yes, but you. How are you? ” 

“Oh, Ill be all right,” she answered 
impatiently. But he touched her cheeks, 
and I noticed that they were red. “ That’s 
the stove,” she said, but he wagged his 
head and looked anxious. 

We ate the hot supper with hot breads, 
in silence as usual, we three men, and 
Mrs. Neely hung over me and gave me 
selected morsels to eat. She ate not a 
mouthful, as Mr. Neely remarked at the 
end. “ No, I can’t,” she said, and she rose, 
and went about clearing the table and 
the kitchen while we sat silent. There 
was something the matter, but I began 
to feel sleepy; I tried to keep awake, but 
my head nearly sprained my neck, and 
at last, I remember, Mrs. Neely, having 
finished her work, spoke up. 

“Now, then, you dirty boy, you are 
tired,” she said. “ Youll be faUing asleep 
in your chair. Come with me.” Mr. Neely 


offered to take me to my room, but “ No,” 
she commanded sharply, “ I’m going to 
put him to bed.” 

She put her arm around my neck and 
drew me into the parlor where she had 
all ready, on the sofa, a piled-up white 
bed. It looked good, all clean and cool, 
and I could have tumbled right into it 
myself, had she let me. But, no, she must 
undress me, and put on me one of 
Mr. Neely’s great nightgowns, and we 
kneeled together by the bed and prayed. 
I had no special request to make; so I 
said a regular prayer, the Lord’s, and I 
hardly could say that, so heavy was I. But 
Mrs. Neely prayed something about be¬ 
ing “ spared sickness, which is idleness.” 
Then she rolled me into the bed, drew 
the sheet close about me, and as I fell 
asleep, she seemed to be crying quietly. 

'There was something the matter. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Jim told the boy (page 103) that Mrs. 
Neely liked only boys who rode bay ponies 
having a white star on the forehead and 
white on one front hoof. Why did he say 
this? 

2. Mr. Neely said (page 104), “‘Her 
questions are for me, not you.’ ” Wliy were 
Mrs. Neely’s questions for her husband? 

3. The story that Mrs. Neely told (page 
105) was really the story of her own life. 
Can you tell from the story what she wanted 
her husband to be instead of being a farmer? 
Was she happy in her married life? 

4. What was the moral of Mrs. Neely’s 
story? 

5. Steffens said his sisters understood him 
too well. "‘Let’s see,* said one of them, 
‘you are going out to the Neely farm to 
work cattle on Saturday and then to the 
ranch for a Sunday of prayer. Is diat die 
plan?’” (See page 106.) Did this sister 
feel that the boy’s religious feeling was 
genuine? What did she diink was die reason 
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for the boy’s stopping at the Neelys’ on Sat¬ 
urday? Did it have anything to do with re¬ 
ligion? 

6. What was the matter at the Neely 
farm? 


VI. I BECOME A HERO, SAVE A 
LIFE 

ONE OF the wrongs suffered by 
boys is that of being loved before loving. 
They receive so early and so freely the 
affection and devotion of their mothers, 
sisters, and teachers that they do not 
learn to love; and so, when they grow up 
and become lovers and husbands, they 
avenge themselves upon their wives and 
sweethearts. Never having had to love, 
they cannot; they don’t know how. I, for 
example, was born in an atmosphere of 
love; my parents loved me. Of coxirse. 
But they had been loving me so long 
when I awoke to consciousness that my 
baby love had no chance. It began, but 
it never caught up. Then came my sis¬ 
ters, one by one. They too were loved 
from birth, and they might have stayed 
behind as I did, but girls are different; 
my sisters seem to have been bom loving 
as well as loved. Anyhow my first sister, 
though younger than I, loved me long 
before I can remember even noticing 
her, and I cannot forget the shock of 
astonishment and humiliation at my dis¬ 
covery of her feeling for me. She had 
gone to Stockton to visit Colonel Carter’s 
family, and in a week was so homesick 
for me that my father and mother took 
me with them to fetch her. That was 
their purpose. Mine was to see the great 
leader of my father’s wagon train across 
the plains and talk livestock with him. 
You can imagine how I felt when, as we 
walked up to the house, the front door 
opened and my little sister rushed out 


ahead, threw her arms around me, and 
cried — actually cried —with tears ran- 
ning down her cheeks, “My Len, my 
Lenl” 

I had to suffer it, but what would Colo¬ 
nel Carter think, and his sons? And as 
it was with my family, so it was with 
Mrs. Neely. I came to love her, as I did 
my mother and sisters, but only with 
great difficulty, because she loved me 
first, loved me when I was loving not her, 
but her delicious cooking, and worst of 
all she loved me as a regular fellow such 
as I was —a horseman, trapper, scout, 
knight — cannot afford to be loved. 
Hence my feelings that night, when, 
some time after Mrs. Neely prayed me 
to sleep, Mr. Neely called me. There was 
something the matter, and I was not 
sorry, I was almost glad. 

“ Mrs. Neely is sick,” he said. “ She has 
a high fever, and I have to ask you to 
get up quick and ride into town for the 
doctor. Will you? ” 

Would I? “Paul Revere,” I thought, 
and I was up and dressing. No pony ex¬ 
press rider ever dressed faster than I did. 
Nor more gladly. Mr. Neely was telling 
me what doctor to get, where to find 
him, what to say, and I heard his direc¬ 
tions. Sure. But I was eager to be off on 
my long, hard night ride —seven miles 
to go, six, five, four, and so on till, pant¬ 
ing and exhausted, the pony and 1 would 
knock up that doctor and — 

Jim Neely came in. “ Your horse is at 
the gate, ready,”,he said. Greatl Jim said 
it right, and I answered, “ So am I.” Mr. 
Neely turned away. “ I must go back to 
Mrs. Neely,” he said, and his face looked 
anxious, frightened. It was evidently a 
real emergency. I dashed out, Jim follow¬ 
ing me to the garden gate, and I seized 
and jumped up on my horse. 

“One moment,” Jim called and took 
the pony by the bit and spoke; he spoke 
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very slowly. “ Tou blow, don’t you, how 
to ride fast and far? ” 

Of course I did, and I wanted to start, 
but no, Jim wasted precious time talking. 

**You start oflF easy, a gentle lope to, 
say, the main road. Then you walk the 
pony a hundred yards or so, then you 
lope again to about Dudens' place. By 
that time the pony will be warmed, but 
a bit winded. Walk again till he’s easy, 
then go it; gallop a mile or so. Walk him 
again, fast, but walk; then you can run 
him a bit; not far. Trot half a mile — ” 

It was awful. Jim was right. That was 
the way it was done; I knew that; but it 
was hard; it was not the way the Paul 
Revere poem did it, nor any of the other 
poems; all the books let a fellow run the 
whole way, and that was the fun of it, to 
run till your horse dropped. But the cav¬ 
alry, the scouts, Indians, and cowboys, 
all hurried as Jim said, except when they 
were drunk. And Jim said I was not to 
get drunk even on excitement. I had to 
keep my wits about me and think of ev¬ 
erything. 

"About your dogs, for example,” he 
said, “ and the other boys. What am I to 
do about them? ” 

I was glad it was dark, so that Jim 
could not see that I was ashamed to have 
forgotten everything. He asked me if it 
would be right for him to drive down to 
Florin with the dogs to meet there the 
gang and tell them to go on alone to the 
ranch. 

“ Yes, thatll be all right,” I said. “ Let 
go-” 

But Jim didn’t let go. He suggested 
that I go home after seeing the doctor, 
have my breakfast there, and come out 
to the farm again tomorrow, Sunday. 
Yes, yes, I agreed, only - 

“ How far can your pony run at full 
speed?” he asked, and I told him; a 
quarter of a mile. “ WeU then, remember 


that,” he said." He can tun only a quai-. 
ter of a nule, and you have seven miles 
to go.” 

By this time 1 was so dashed, so un¬ 
heroic, that Jim may have seen my de¬ 
pression. He gave me a boost back up to 
the poetic. " Now go,” he said; “ you are 
going to find out that the hero business 
is hard work, requiring judgment and 
self-control, not merely whip and spurs. 
And,” he added, “ your friend Mrs. 
Neely needs you tonight, you and a doc¬ 
tor. Good luck to you.” 

So I got away, but of course Jim stood 
and watched me. I had to lope slowly 
down the lane to the crossroad and so 
on to the main road. It was a faster lope 
than Jim meant, but I walked the pony 
halfway to Dudens’, and —well, I fol¬ 
lowed instructions pretty nearly. It was 
a strain. The hero business was, like ev¬ 
erything else apparently, not what it was 
cracked up to be. I had time to think 
that; I had time to think of a lot of things 
out there alone in the dark — pretty dark 
— on that road all alone. There were 
some farmers driving to market, but I 
passed them fast, and so really was out 
there alone most of the time. And I could 
not imagine much, Jim had spoiled the 
game, and my thoughts finished it. For 
the chief of my thoughts was that Mrs. 
Neely was really ill, needed me, and — 
and — this is what hurt; I had been glad 
she was sick so that I could make an un¬ 
selfish dash to town for the doctor. What 
was the matter with me? Did I think 
only of myself, as my mother said? Was 
I incapable of love and devotion? 

By the time 1 reached the city limits 
the light of dawn was breaking, outside 
and in. It showed up over the Sierras^ 
and it showed up all over my conscience 
The light brightened the mountains and 
the road; it was quietly beautiful out¬ 
side, but inside it ^kened my soul and 
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agitated my ugliness. I was like the rest 
of the world; I was not what I seemed. 
I was a sham. And I didn’t want to be a 
sham. No, I didn’t. 

Religion came to my rescue. As I 
thought of Mrs. Neely, sick and praying, 
so good to me and expecting so much 
goodness from me, I remembered that I 
was to be a preacher, a shepherd of men. 
Well, here I was, shepherd. With a wave 
of emotion, I cut out being a Paul Re¬ 
vere and became a minister, a country 
preacher, like my grandfather, riding on 
his horse to get a doctor to come and 
save a lost lamb or sheep, Mrs. Neely. 
That seemed to give a meaning to my 
night ride, a heroic meaning, and I gal¬ 
loped on into the city happy again, 
happy and sad, a combination which oc¬ 
curred often in my young life. The clat¬ 
ter of my horse’s hoofs rattling along the 
sleeping streets, echoing from the dark, 
dead houses, gave me the thrill 1 liked. 
I met and flew past a milkman, wonder¬ 
ing what he would wonder about me 
and my speed, but 1 didn’t care, really. 
I bent over my pony’s neck, held the 
reins low down like a jockey, and twist¬ 
ing and turning into the right street, 
darted at full speed up to the doctor’s 
house. Throwing the reins over his hitch¬ 
ing post, 1 ran up the stairs, rang the 
bell, knocked at the door, again and 
again, till at last a sleepy Chinese serv¬ 
ant came to the door. 

“ Wasser mailer you? ” he demanded. 

“ Doctor, quick,” I said. 

He turn^, grumbling, and disap¬ 
peared. He was gone a long time, and 
when he came slipping back, he bade me 
calmly “Come in.” He led me upstairs 
and on into the doctor’s bedroom, where 
the doctor lay deep in bed. When I sank 
my message down to him, he groaned, 
was still a moment; then up he came and 
out, and he dressed. 


“ Mrs. Neely,” he said as he pulled on 
his boots. “Great, good woman that, a 
lady, the American gentlewoman. We 
must save her.” And, quickly dressed, he 
came with me down the stairs. At sight 
of my horse he paused. 

“ Oh,” he exclaimed. “ No buggy. You 
came a-horseback. Must have been a 
dark and lonely ride” —and looking at 
me —“for a boy.” He asked and I told 
him who I was. “Good boy,” he said, 
“ brave boy. And you want to save Mrs. 
Neely. Well, we’ll save her together. 
You’ve done your part. I’ll go and get my 
rig, and I’ll do mine. Whatll you do 
now? ” 

“ Ill pray for her,” I said. “ She wants 
me to.” 

“Oh, youll pray, eh? I meant to ask 
if you’d drive out with me or go home? ” 

“Jim said I was to go home,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“Um-hm,” the doctor said. “Good. 
You go home and pray for Mrs. Neely, 
and Ill drive out and do the rest. And 
maybe the best I can do will be to tell 
her you are praying for her.” 

As he went out to his stable, I re¬ 
mounted and rode home. It was full 
dawn when I reached the stable. I 
rubbed down and fed my pony, and that 
done, I knelt in the stall and prayed for 
Mrs. Neely. 

The next few days 1 was melancholy; 
I worried about Mrs. Neely’s condition, 
which was serious. The doctor shook his 
head and told nie so when he came back 
from his first visit. He had sent out a 
nurse with some medicines that after¬ 
noon and was going himself that (Satur¬ 
day) night. I moped around Sunday 
morning, went mournfully to church, 
where I joined in the prayers with my 
whole heart and some tears. 

I was unhappy, I was miserable, and 
yet — and yet I was happy. I prayed for 
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Mrs. Neely’s recovery, I wanted her to 
get well, and yet — and yet, I saw and I 
faced the fact that I would not for the 
world have had her not sick. 

That afternoon I was to ride out to the 
farm. I called, first, on the doctor, who 
was really worried. “ Very, very ill,” he 
said, “but we must save her. We will. 
You are praying?” he asked. I was. 
“ Good,” he said, “ I told her you were.” 
And he gave me some medicines to take 
out, and I rode the long seven miles with 
the lifting sense that I was really of use 
to someone at last. 

Jim was dressed in his Sunday town 
clothes and looked scared. Mr. Neely I 
did not see, nor the patient, of course. 
The nurse was in the kitchen and she 
didn’t see me. She would not even look 
at me. I stayed with Jim, who fed and 
rubbed my horse. As we sat on the top 
board of the corral fence, he talked beau¬ 
tifully about Mrs. Neely. 

“ I thought she didn’t like you,” I com¬ 
mented. 

“ Huh,” he said. “ She always pretends 
to be down on a fellow. It took Will 
years to believe that she liked him, even 
him. And you. Remember how she pre¬ 
tended to resent your nerve in coming 
here just for meals? I tell you that 
woman is so full up with love that 
she has to make out she is down on 
us, and she is so good and kind that 
she has to act bad and hard and cold. 
That woman is one of these here hypo¬ 
crites,^® upside down — just the opposite 
from us.” 

He was watching the road, and by and 
by he got down off the fence. “Here 
they come,” he said. I looked and saw 
Hjahnar Bergman on Black Bess, waving 
from the end of the lane. Jim explained 
that he had arranged to have the other 

“ A good reader will underetand that h]rpocrites 
19 not meant as a bad name in this sentence. 
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boys stop there for me on their way 
home from the ranch. 

He had my pony ready, and as he 
boosted me up on his back, Jim said: 
“There is one thing more, "^e nurse 
says the crisis will come for Mrs. Neely 
tonight. Tlie doctor will be here for it, 
no doubt. 1 think it would be fine if you 
would do tonight what she asked you to 
do — pray.” 

“ I’ve been praying all the time,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“ I know,” Jim said, * but a prayer to¬ 
night might be answered, and that would 
please Mrs. Neely if she gets well.” 

When I joined Hjalmar, and he and I 
rode down to the main road to meet the 
other fellows, we got to talking about 
their time at the ranch. It must have 
been great. They had good hunting on 
the way out, landed there with fourteen 
hares and a lot of birds. They were well 
received; the cowboys messed around 
with them all afternoon, when they were 
cutting out some young steers for the 
market. Saturday night there was a great 
dinner, and on Sunday — games, racing, 
roping, shooting — everything. I had 
missed it! 

But the news that hurt me most was 
that Dook was gone. I would never see 
him again, and “it was my fault.” He 
had told the other hands about us boys; 
he had arranged for our reception and 
entertainment; and then, about a week 
before we were to come out to the ranch, 
he up and left. He had a chance to get a 
boat that was sailing from San Francisco 
to England, a boat that he knew the cap¬ 
tain of; but when the other fellows ask^ 
him why he was going home so sud¬ 
denly, he answered: “It was something 
that kid said.” 

“What did the kid say?” they asked 
him. 

“ Oh,” he answered, “ the kid said that 
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there was romance everywhere, even at 
home.” 

1 was dazed; so was Hjalmar; so were 
the other boys. “Did you say that?” 
Hjalmar asked. 

I had not. I didn’t even know what it 
meant. “ What is romance? ” I asked, and 
the boys didn’t know either. We all puz¬ 
zled awhile, then dropped the problem 
to pick up a buck hare that rose in the 
road; he bounded with the dogs and 
horses after him and twice jumped the 
fence before the dogs got him. 

When we reached town it was dark, 
and I was late to supper. I was thinking. 
What did the Duke mean? What is that 
which is everywhere, even at home? That 
romance business? And why did the 
Duke sail for home? Why not a steam¬ 
ship? Why didn’t he stop and see me on 
his way? Was he angry with me? But, 
chiefly, what is romance? I forgot all 
about Mrs. Neely. I fell asleep thinking 
about the Duke and romance. On Mon¬ 
day I had school, and it was interesting 
that day; we had the ranch to talk over 
and over. We were invited to come 
again. But that afternoon 1 remembered 
with a pang that Mrs. Neely needed me. 
I called on the doctor; he was not in his 
oflBce, and he was not expected home till 
late; had a bad case out in the country 
that was coming to a crisis that night. 

The next day I called on the doctor. 
He was hurriedly leaving his office on a 
case, another case. “Mrs. Neely?” he 
called back at me. “ Oh, Mrs. Neely, yes, 
the good woman is all right. She had a 
sharp crisis; 1 was there, and 1 almost 
gave her up, but about nine o’clock she 
suddenly came through and fell asleep. 
And now, last night and this morning, 
she was on the way to complete re¬ 
covery.” 

The tradition grew both at home and 
on the farm that I had saved Mrs. Neely 


by my prayers. And it was a pretty tradi¬ 
tion, a pleasant belief, which even my 
father respected. For I remember how 
once, when I was thinking about .the 
Duke’s last words, I asked my father at 
table what the cowboy meant by saying 
romance was everywhere, even at home, 
and my father said, “ Well, but it is, isn’t 
it?” 

And somehow I knew that he meant 
that that was true of me and religion, or 
— something like that. And he was a re¬ 
ligious man, too. 


GEITING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why was Lennie Steffens glad that 
Mrs. Neely was sick? Who was he most con¬ 
cerned about when he learned that he must 
ride for the doctor? (See page 110.) 

2. Why did Jim take so much time to tell 
Lennie how to ride the seven miles to the 
doctor? Can you find the passage that shows 
he knew what was going on in Lennie’s 
mind? 

3. Can you find the sentence which shows 
that Lennie finally realized he was being 
selfish? 

4. On page 113, Steffens says, “I saw 
and I faced the fact that I would not for 
the world have had her not sick.” Why did 
he feel this way? What was he getting out 
of Mrs. Neely’s being sick? Why did he pray 
for her recovery? Were his prayers entirely 
sincere or was there some play-acting in 
them? 

5. Duke had decided to return to Eng¬ 
land because of something Lennie had said 
to him. Yet Lonnie was sure (page 114) he 
had not said “that there was romance ev¬ 
erywhere.” What had he said that meant 
the same thing? Turn back to page 101 for 
the answer. 

6. Now you can answer the question that 
appeared at the end of Chapter IV; What 
was it die Duke learned from talking to the 
boy? Can you also mswer the question diat 
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puzzled the boy: why did Duke sail for 
home? 

7. When Lennie asked the meaning of 
the cowboy’s words (page 114), “‘Ro¬ 
mance [is] everywhere, even at home,’ ” his 
father gave him an indirect answer. Reread 
the last two paragraphs and explain how 
Lennie’s prayers were an example of ro¬ 
mance being everywhere. 


VII. I GET A COLT TO BREAK IN 

COLONEL Carter gave me a 
colt. I had my pony, and my father 
meanwhile had bought a pair of black 
carriage horses and a cow, all of which 
I had to attend to when we had no 
"man.” And servants were hard to get 
and keep in those days; the women mar¬ 
ried, and the men soon quit service to 
seize opportunities always opening. My 
hands were pretty full, and so was the 
stable. But Colonel Carter seemed to 
think that he had promised me a horse. 
He had not; I would have known it if he 
had. No matter. He thought he had, and 
maybe he did promise himself to give 
me one. That was enough. The kind of 
man that led immigrant trains across 
the continent and delivered them, safe, 
sound, and together where he promised, 
would keep his word. One day he drove 
over from Stockton, leading a two-year- 
old which he brought to our front door 
and turned over to me as mine. Such a 
horse! 

She was a cream-colored mare with a 
black forelock, mane, and tail and a 
black stripe along the middle of her 
back. TaU, slender, high spirited, I 
thought then — I think now that she was 
the most beautiful of horses. Colonel 
Carter had bred and reared her with me 
and my uses in mind. She was a careful 
cross of a mustang mare and a thorough¬ 
bred stallion, with the stamina of ^e 
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wild horse and the speed and grace of 
the racer. And she had a sense of fun. As 
Colonel Carter got down out of his 
buggy and went up to her, she snorted, 
reared, flung her head high in the air, 
and, coming down beside him, tucked 
her nose affectionately under his arm. 

“I have handled her a lot,” he said. 
“She is kind as a kitten, but she is as 
sensitive as a lady. You can spoil her by 
one mistake. If you ever lose your tem¬ 
per, if you ever abuse her, she will be 
ruined forever. And she is unbroken.^® I 
might have had her broken to ride for 
you, but I didn’t want to. I want you to 
do it. I have taught her to lead, as you 
see; had to, to get her over here. But 
here she is, an unbroken colt; yours. You 
take and you break her. You’re only a 
boy, but if you break this colt right, 
you’ll be a man —a young man, but a 
man. And I’ll tell you how.” 

Now, out west, as everybody knows, 
they break in a horse by riding out to 
him in his wild state, lassoing, throwing, 
and saddling him; then they let him up, 
frightened and shocked, with a yelling 
broncobuster astride of him. The wild 
beast bucks, the cowboy drives his spurs 
into him, and off they go, jumping, kick¬ 
ing, rearing, falling, till by the weight of 
the man, the lash, and the rowels,““ tlie 
horse is broken — in body and spirit. This 
was not the way I was to break my colt. 

“You must break her to ride without 
her ever knowing it,” Colonel Carter 
said. “You feed and you clean her — 
you; not the stableman. You lead her out 
to water and to walk. You put her on a 
long rope and let her play, calling her to 
you and gently pulling on the rope. Then 
you turn her loose in the grass lot there 

** unbroken: untrained and undisciplined. 
The process of breaking a colt is explained in 
detail in this chapter. ” rowel (rou'fl): the sharp- 
pointed wheel, on some spurs, which is pressed in¬ 
to the flank of a horse to urge him on. 
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and, when she has romped till tired, call 
her. If she won’t come, leave her. When 
she wants water or food, she will run to 
your call, and you will pet and feed and 
care for her.” He went on for half an 
hour, advising me in great detail how to 
proceed. I wanted to begin right away. 
He laughed. He let me lead her around 
to the stable, water her, and put her in 
the stable and feed her. 

There I saw my pony. My father, sis¬ 
ters, and Colonel Carter saw me stop and 
look at my pony. 

“ What’ll you do with him? ” one of my 
sisters as^ked. I was bewildered for a 
moment. What should I do with the little 
red horse? I decided at once. 

“ You can have him,” I said to my sis¬ 
ters. 

“No,” said Colonel Carter, “not yet. 
You can give your sisters the pony by 
and by, but youll need him till you have 
taught the colt to carry you and a saddle 
— months; and you must not hurry. You 
must learn patience, and you will if you 
give the colt time to learn it, too. Pa¬ 
tience and control. You can’t control a 
young horse unless you can control your¬ 
self. Can you shoot? ” he asked suddenly. 

I couldn’t. I had a gun and I had used 
it some, but it was a rifle, and I could 
not bring down with it such game as 
there was around Sacramento—birds 
and hares. Colonel Carter looked at my 
father, and I caught the look. So did my 
father. I soon had a shotgun. But at the 
time Colonel Carter turned to me and 
said: 

“Can’t shoot straight, eh? Do you 
know what that means? That means that 
you can’t control a gun, and that means 
that you can’t control yourself, your eye, 
your hands, yoiu: nerves. You are wrig¬ 
gling now. I tell you that a good shot is 
always a good man. He may be a * bad 
man ’ too, but he is quie^ strong, steady 


in speech, gait, and mind. No matter, 
though. If you break in this colt right, if 
you teach her her paces, she will teach 
you to shoot and be quiet.” 

He went off downtown with my fa¬ 
ther, and I started away with my colt. I 
fed, I led, I cleaned her, gently, as if she 
were made of glass; she was playful and 
willing, a delight. When Colonel Carter 
came home with my father for supper, 
he questioned me. 

“You should not have worked her to¬ 
day,” he said. “ She has come all the way 
from Stockton and must be tired. Yes, 
yes, she would not show fatigue; too fine 
for that, and too young to be wise. You 
have got to think for her, consider her as 
you would your sisters.” 

Sisters! I thought; I had never con¬ 
sidered my sisters. I did not say that, but 
Colonel Carter laughed and nodded to 
my sisters. It was just as if he had read 
my thought. But he went on to draw on 
my imagination a centaur; the colt as 
a horse’s body — me, a boy, as the head 
and brains of one united creature. I liked 
that. I would be that. I and the colt: a 
centaur. 

After Colonel Carter was gone home I 
went to work on my new horse. The old 
one, the pony, I used only for business: 
to go to fires, to see my friends, run er¬ 
rands, and go hunting with my new shot¬ 
gun. But the game that had aU my atten¬ 
tion was the leaking in of the colt, the 
beautiful cream-colored mare, who soon 
knew me —and ,my pockets. I carried 
sugar to reward her when she did right, 
and she discovered where I carried it; so 
did the pony, and when I was busy they 
would push their noses into my pockets, 
both of which were tom down a good 
deal of the time. But the colt learned. T 

centaur (s£n'tdr): in Greek my tliulo^ a 
creature with the body of a horse and the head 
of a man. 
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taught her to run around a circle, turn 
and go the other way at a signal. My sis¬ 
ters helped me. I held the long rope and 
the whip (for signaling), while one of 
the girls led the colt; it was hard work 
for them, but they took it in turns. One 
would lead the colt round and round till 
I snapped the whip; then she would turn, 
turning the colt, till the colt did it all by 
herself. And she was very quick. She 
shook hands with each of her four feet. 
She let us run under her, back and forth. 
She was slow only to carry me. Follow¬ 
ing Colonel Carter’s instructions, I be¬ 
gan by laying my arm or a surcingle over 
her back. If she trembled, I drew it 
slowly off. When she could abide it, I 
tried buckling it, tighter and tighter. I 
laid over her, too, a blanket, folded at 
first, then open, and, at last, I slipped up 
on her myself, sat there a second, and as 
she trembled, slid off. My sisters held her 
for me, and when I could get up and sit 
there a moment or two, I tied her at a 
block, and we, my sisters and I, made a 
proce.ssion of mounting and dismount¬ 
ing. She soon got used to this and would 
let us slide off over her rump, but it M'as 
a long, long time before she would carry 
me. 

That we practiced by leading her 
along a high curb where I could get on 
as she walked, ride a few steps, and then, 
as she felt me and crouched, slip off. She 
never did learn to carry a girl on her 
back; my sisters had to lead her while I 
rode. This was not purposeful. I don’t 
know just how it happened, but I do re¬ 
member the first time I rode on my colt 
all the way around the lot and how, 
when I put one of the giils up, she re¬ 
fused to repeat. She shuddered, shook, 
and frightened them off. 

While we were breaking in the colt a 
circus came to town. The ring was across 
the street from our house. Wonderfull 1 
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lived in that circus for a week. I saw the 
show but once, but 1 marked the horse 
trainers, and in the mornings when they 
were not too busy I told them about my 
colt, showed her to them, and asked 
them how to train her to do circus tricks. 
With their hints I taught the colt to 
stand up on her hind legs, kneel, lie 
down, and balance on a small box. This 
last was easier than it looked. I put her 
first on a low big box and taught her to 
turn on it; then got a little smaller box 
upon which she repeated what she did 
on the big one. By and by we had her 
so that she would step up on a high box 
so small that her four feet were almost 
touching, and there also she would turn. 

The circus man gave me one hint that 
was worth all the other tricks put to¬ 
gether. " You catch her doing something 
of herself that looks good,” he said, “ and 
then you keep her at it.” It was thus that 
I taught her to bow to people. The first 
day 1 rode her out onto the streets was a 
proud one for me and for the colt, too, ap¬ 
parently. She did not walk, she danced; 
perhaps she was excited, nervous; any¬ 
how I liked the way she threw up her 
head, champed at the bit, and went 
dancing, prancing down the street. Ev¬ 
erybody stopped to watch us, and so, 
when she began to sober down, I picked 
her up again with heel and rein, saying, 
"Here’s people. Lady,” and she would 
show off to my delight. By constant rep¬ 
etition I had her so trained that she 
would single-foot, head down, along a 
country road till we came to a house or 
a group of people. Then I’d say, “Peo¬ 
ple, Lady,” and up would go her head, 
and her feet would dance. 

But the trick that set the town talking 
was her bowing to anyone I spoke to. 
“Lennie Steffens’ horse bows to you,” 
people said, and she did. I never told 
how it was done; by accident. Dogs used 
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to run out at us, and the colt enjoyed it; 
she kicked at them sometimes with both 
hind hoofs. 1 joined her in the game, and 
being able to look behind more con¬ 
veniently than she could, I watched the 
dogs until they were in range, then gave 
the colt a signal to kick. “ Kick, gal,” I’d 
say, and tap her ribs with my heel. We 
used to get dogs together that way; the 
colt would kick them over and over and 
leave them yelping in the road. Well, 
one day when I met a girl I knew I lifted 
my hat, probably muttered a “Good 
day,” and I must have touched the colt 
with my heel. Anyway, she dropped her 
head and kicked — not much; there was 
no dog near, so she had responded to 
my unexpected signal by what looked 
like a bow. 1 caught the idea and kept 
her at it. Whenever 1 wanted to bow to 
a girl or anybody else, instead of saying 
“Good day,” I muttered “Kick, gal,” 
spurred her lightly, and — the whole cen¬ 
taur bowed and was covered with glory 
and conceit. 

Yes, conceit. I was fvdl of it, and the 
colt was quite as bad. One day my chum 
Hjalmar came into town on his Black 
Bess, blanketed. She had had a great 
fistule cut out of her shoulder and had 
to be kept warm. I expected to see her 
weak and dull, but no, the good old mare 
was champing and dancing, like my 
colt. 

“What is it makes her so?” I asked, 
and Hjalmar said he didn’t know, but he 
thought she was proud of the blanket. A 
great idea. 1 had a gaudy horse blanket. 
I put it on the colt and I could hardly 
hold her. We rode down the main street 
together, both horses and both boys, so 
full of vanity that everybody stopped to 
smile. We thought they admired, and 
maybe they did. But some boys on the 

** fistule (fls'tfil): an open sore which continues 
to form pus without healing. 


Street gave us another angle. They, too, 
stopped and looked, and as we passed, 
one of them said, “Think you’re some¬ 
body, don’t you? ” 

Spoilsport! 

We did, as a matter of fact; we 
thought we were somebody. The recog¬ 
nition of it dashed us for a moment; not 
for long, and the horses paid no heed. 
We pranced, the black and the yellow, 
all the way down J Street, up K Street, 
and agreed that we’d do it again, often. 
Only, I said, we wouldn’t use blankets. 

If the horses were proud of a blanket, 
they’d be proud of anything unusually 
conspicuous. We tried a flower next time. 

I fixed a big rose on my colt’s bridle 
just under her ear and it was great — 
she pranced downtown with her head 
turned, literally, to show off her flower. 
We had to clwinge the decoration from 
time to time, put on a ribbon, or a bell, 
or a feather, but, really, it was not neces¬ 
sary for my horse. Old Black Bess 
needed an incentive to act up, but all 1 
had to do to my horse was to pick up 
the reins, touch her with my heel, and 
say, “People”; she would dance from 
one side of the street to the other, ask¬ 
ing to be admired. As she was. As we 
were. 

I would ride down to my father’s store, 
jump off my prancing colt in the middle 
of the street, and run up into the shop. 
The colt, free, would stop short, turn, 
and follow me right up on the sidewalk, 
unless I bade her wait. If anyone ap¬ 
proached her while I was gone, she 
would snort, rear, and strike. No stranger 
could get near her. She became a fright¬ 
ened, frightening animal, and yet when 
I came into sight she would run to me, 
put her head down, and as I straddled 
her neck, she would throw up her head 
and pitch me into my seat, facing back¬ 
ward, of course. I whirled around right. 
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and off we'd go, the vainest boy and the 
proudest horse in the state. 

“ Hey, give me a ride, will you? ” some 
boy would ask. 

“Sure,” I’d say, and jump down and 
watch that boy try to catch and mount 
my colt. He couldn’t. Once a cowboy 
wanted to try her, and he caught her; he 
dodged her forefeet, grabbed the reins, 
and in one spring was on her back. I 
never did that again. My colt reared, 
then bucked, and, as the cowboy kept his 
seat, she shuddered, sank to the ground, 
and rolled over. He slipped aside and 
would have risen with her, but I was 
alarmed and begged him not to. She got 
up at my touch and followed me so close 
that she stepped on my heel and hurt 
me. The cowboy saw the point. 

“If I were you, kid,” he said, “I’d 
never let anybody mount that colt. She’s 
too good.” 

'That, I think, was the only mistake I 
made in the rearing of Colonel Carter’s 
gift horse. My father differed from me. 
He discovered another error or sin, and 
thrashed me for it. My practice was to 
work hard on a trick, privately, and when 
it was perfect, let him see it. I would 
have the horse out in our vacant lot do¬ 
ing it as he came home to supper. One 
evening, as he approached the house, I 
was standing, whip in hand, while the 
colt, quite free, was stepping carefully 
over the bodies of a lot of girls, all my 
sisters and all their girl friends. My fa¬ 
ther did not express the admiration I ex¬ 
pected; he was frightened and furious. 
“ Stop that,” he called, and he came run¬ 
ning around into the lot, took the whip, 
and lashed me with it. I tried to explain; 
the girls tried to help me explain. 

I had seen in the circus a horse that 
stepped thus over a row of prostrate 
clowns. It looked dangerous for the 
clowns, but the trainer had told me how 
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to do it. You begin with logs, laid out a 
certain distance apart; the horse walks 
over them under your lead, and when¬ 
ever he touches one you rebuke him. By 
and by he will learn to step with such 
care that he never trips. Then you sub¬ 
stitute clowns. I had no clowns, but I 
did get logs, and with the girls helping, 
we taught the colt to step over the ob¬ 
stacles even at a trot. Walking, she 
touched nothing. All ready thus with the 
logs, I had my sisters lie down in the 
grass, and again and again the colt 
stepped over and among them. None was 
ever touched. My father would not listen 
to any of this; he just walloped me, and 
when he was tired or satisfied and I was 
in tears, I blubbered a short excuse: 

“ They were only girls.” And he whipped 
me some more. 

My father was not given to whipping; 
he did it very seldom, but he did it hard 
when he did it at all. My mother was just 
the opposite. She did not whip me, but 
she often smacked me, and she had a 
most annoying habit of thumping me on 
the head with her thimbled finger. This 
I resented more than my father’s thor- 
oughgoing thrashings, and I can tell why 
now. I would be playing Napoleon and 
as I was reviewing my Old Guard, she 
would crack my skull with that thimble. 
No doubt I was in the way; it took a lot 
of furniture and sisters to represent prop¬ 
erly a victorious army; and you might 
think as my mother did that a thimble is 
a small weapon. But imagine Napoleon 
at the height of his power, the ruler of 
the world on parade, getting a sharp rap 
on his crown from a woman’s thimble. 
No. My father’s way was more appropri¬ 
ate. It was hard. “ Ill attend to you in 
the morning,” he would say, and I lay 
awake wondering which of my crimes 
he had discovered. I know what it is to 
be sentenced to be shot at sunrise. And 
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it hurt, in the morning, when he was not 
angry but very fresh and strong. But you 
see, he walloped me in my own person; 
he never humiliated Napoleon or my 
knighthood, as my mother did. And I 
learned something from his discipline, 
something useful. 

I learned what tyranny is and the pain 
of being misunderstood and wronged, or, 
if you please, understood and set right; 
they are pretty much the same. He and 
most parents and teachers do not break 
in their boys as carefully as I broke in 
my colt. TTiey haven’t the time that I 
had, and they have not some oilier in¬ 
centives I had. 1 saw this that day when 
I rubbed my sore legs. He had to explain 
to my indignant mother what had hap¬ 
pened. When he had told it his way, I 
gave my version: how long and cautiously 
1 had been teaching my horse to walk 
over logs and girls. And having shown 
how sure I was of myself and the colt, 
while my mother was boring into his sil¬ 
ence with one of her reproachful looks, I 
said something that hit my father hard. 

"I taught the colt that trick, I have 
taught her all that you see she knows, 
without whipping her. I have never 
struck her; not once. Colonel Carter said 
I mustn’t, and I haven’t.” 

And my mother, backing me up, gave 
him a rap “ 'There,” she said, “ I told 
you so.” He walked off, looking like a 
thimble-rapped Napoleon. 

” Mrs. Steffens’ “rap” is, of course, a verbal rap. 
She uses words, not a tiumble on her husband. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. ‘“You're only a boy, but if you break 
this colt right, you’ll be a man.’” (See page 
115.) Can you explain what Colonel Carter 
meant by this? 

2. . a good shot is always a good 


man.'” (See page 116.) ]Vhat did Colonel 
Carter mean by this? 

3. What did Colonel Carter expect Len- 
nie to learn in breaking in the colt? 

4. What did Lennie use the whip for in 
training the colt? 

5. Why did Lennie resent his mother’s 
cracking him on the head with a thimble 
more than his father’s thrashings? 

6. What did Lennie say that hit his fa¬ 
ther hard? (See page 120.) Why? 

INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

7. Steffens’ journalistic work took him in 
later years all over the world. It is said that 
he knew intimately all the people in his life¬ 
time who were worth knowing. Yet, with 
this great range of friends, when Steffens sat 
down to write his autobiography, there were 
certain friends of his boyhood whom he re¬ 
membered as fine and important people. It 
will be interesting to you to sum up your 
ideas of these people and to see them as 
individuals. 

a. Lennie s father. The father was a suc¬ 
cessful and busy merchant in the growing 
city of Sacramento, yet he had time to 
devote to his boy’s education. What do 
you think of his policy of letting the boy 
“ run wild ” with his horse? What did Ah 
Hook think about it? Mrs. Neely? What 
evidence is there that the father thought 
his daugliters just as important as his 
son? Did he intend his joke about the 
Christmas gifts to make the boy feel bad? 
How do you feel about the father whip¬ 
ping his son? Wliat evidence is there that 
the father was sympathetic with the grow¬ 
ing boy? 

b. The bridge-tender. W^hat had he run 
away from? Why did he play that he had 
struck it rich prospecting? What good 
does daydreaming like this do? What po¬ 
tential harm is there in it? From the way 
he treated the boy, what kind of person 
do you think he was? 

c. The Duke. Why had he come to Amer¬ 
ica? W^at had he found out about his 
boyhood dreams? Why did he return to 
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EnglandF Vi%at is the big difference be¬ 
tween him and the bridge-tender? 

d. Mrs. 'Neely. Why had she married Mr. 
Neely? Did she like living in the West? 
Was there happiness in her marriage? Do 
you agree that “‘That is what lovers 
have forever, true lovers; not happiness, 
but peace ’ ”? (See page 105.) What was 
Mrs. Neely’s ambition? What would she 
have liked better than farming? Why was 
she attracted to Lennie? Why was she so 
cross and rough with him? What did Jim 
think of her? 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

8. The Autobiography of Lincoln Stef¬ 
fens is a very long book composed of three 
parts. You have just read approximately half 
of the first part which Steffens called “ Boy 
on Horseback.” The remainder of this part 
deals with his experiences in school and col¬ 
lege both in this country and abroad. You 
will enjoy reading it now. Later you will 
want to complete the whole autobiography 
and read of the experiences which made 
Steffens the best-informed, the best-loved, 
the most effective journalist of his day. 
Through the whole of “ Boy on Horse¬ 
back ” there is a striking unity — the reader 
gets a single impression. It is all about Stef¬ 
fens’ education; and Steffens is very careful 
to distinguish between schooling, in which 
he showed no interest, and education, in 
which he was very much interested. As an 
old man Steffens felt that all of his boyhood 
experiences in school and out had been part 
of his education. This is the impression he 
wanted to give you in the chapters you have 
just read. It will be profitable to re-examine 
those experiences to see just what Steffens 
learned from them. 

a. From the title he gave to the part of the 
book you have been reading, you can 
guess what one single fact in his boyhood 
had the greatest influence on him. 

b. What do you think Steffens learned from 
his miserable, merry Christmas? What 


did you learn from it? about practical 
jokes? about disappointments? 

C. “. . . my father was using my horse to 
educate me.” Turn to page 86, on which 
this statement occurs, and reread the par¬ 
agraphs immediately preceding and fol¬ 
lowing. What was his father trying to 
teach Lennie by giving him a horse? 
What did the boy leant from having a 
horse? 

d. Wliat did Steffens leant from the bridge- 
tender? 

e. What did Lennie learn about himself at 
the time of Mrs. Neely’s illness? 

f. What did he learn from his association 
with Duke? Consult Chapter IV, “A 
Prince and a Cowboy,” for yoiu: answer. 

g. What did he learn about people from his 
association with Loony Louie? 

h. Witat did he learn about being a hero? 

i. What did the experience in breaking in 
a colt teach the boy? 


WORD MASTERY 

9. Common Words. Most common Eng¬ 
lish words have more than one meaning. In¬ 
deed, the more frequently a word is used, 
the greater number of different meanings it 
is likely to have. For most of these meanings 
the context —the sentences coming before 
and after —gives the reader the clue he 
needs; however, for some of the meanings 
the context gives no help at all. The reason 
for this is that many common words have 
one or two uncommon and infrequently 
used meanings. While the context gives no 
clue to these special meanings of common 
words, it does give the reader a warning. 
It warns him, if he reads carefully, that the 
usual meanings of the word do not fit. 

Because of these unusual meanings, com¬ 
mon words can be the source of misunder¬ 
standing and confusion. There is only one 
way to avoid this trouble: whenever you 
meet a passage in which the usual meaning 
of a common word fails to make sense, con¬ 
sult the dictionary. 

In the following sentences from “A Boy 
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on Horseback," the italicized, words are 
given unusual meanings. For each of them, 
first consult the dictionary to find the mean¬ 
ing diat fits. Then observe the other mean¬ 
ings listed and from them answer the ques¬ 
tions given here: 

a. “As he drew near, I saw that the pony 
was really a small horse, what we called 
an Indian pony, a bay.” How many 
meanings do you find in the dictionary 
for bay used as a noun? How many 
meanings does it have as a verb? What is 
the bay of a building? What is a poet’s 
bay? 

b. “A fine new bridle, with a light curb 
bit.” In large dictionaries there is a sep¬ 
arate entry for curb bit. What meanings 
does the word curb have as a verb? How 
many different meanings does it have as 
a noun? 

c. “ The girls plaited his mane, forelock, and 
tail, while I pitch-forked hay to him and 
curried and brushed.” What does “to 
curry favor ” mean? What would you get 
if you ordered a cuny in a restaurant? 

d. “ I came to prefer to ride bareback and 
used the saddle only for show or for 
games and work that needed stirrups and 
a horn.” What is a horn of plenty? What 
are the horns of the moon? What are the 
horns of a dilemma? 

e. “ I felt lifted up to another plane, with a 
wider range.” What is a plane surface? 
What is a plane problem? What is plane 
sailing? What is plane geometry? What 
is an inclined plane? What does plane 
mean when used as a verb? What does 
it mean to keep a discussion “ on a high 
plane ”? 

f. "I was introduced ... as ‘a good-for- 
nothing boy who has come here ... for 
a square meal . . . and he proposes, if 
the board is satisfactory, to come often.’ ” 
A very important meaning of board is " a 
table.” Can you see how board might 
have got its meaning of “ furnishing with 
food.” What is a board of directors? What 
is a sounding board? What does it mean 
in the tfjeatrical world “to go on the 
boards”? 


g. "He was one of five or six hands that 
worked steady on the place.” How many 
meanings are there for hand used as a 
noun? as a verb? What is the meaning 
of the word in the following sentences: 

(1) The responsibility for winning the 
wer was placed in the general’s hands. 

(2) The coach takes a big hand in plan¬ 
ning the football schedule. (3) Martin 
asked the governor for his daughter’s 
hand. (4) I will try my hand at teaching 
this year. (5) The president writes a 
good, clear hand. (6) The performance 
won a big hand from the audience. (7) 
On the other hand, there is our promise 
to think of. 

10. Figures of Speech. 

a. On page 92 appears the sentence, “You 
could see the heat radiating like white 
flames over the land.” Can you really see 
heat? Have you ever seen waves of air on 
a hot day? Can you see why the author 
says the waves of hot air rising from the 
ground are like white flames? 

b. On page 92 you find this: “I turned 
down the Florin road because I saw off 
to the left of it an oasis, a white cottage.” 
What is an oasis? Why does the author 
call the Neely farm an oasis? 

c. On page 96 you read, “Single-footing 
along the flaming road . . .” Does the 
author mean that the road was on fire? 
What was the weather on this day? Why 
did it seem to Lennie that the road was 
flaming? 

d. On page 90 you lead, “. . . when they’re 
a few [cattle], and of mixed ages, they 
are like a bunch of shooting stars.” In 
what way are they like shooting stars? 

11 . Word-budding. 

a. On page 96 you read, “It took me and 
my crowd days of exploration to discover 
and map in our minds the confluence of 
our two rivers. . . .” Confluence is made 
up of the prefix con-, here meaning 
together; the root -flu-, which means 
“flow”; and the sufiBx -ence, which has 
no meaning but shows that the word is a 
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noun. Can you think of other words built 
upon this same root -fiu-P What is the 
literal meaning of inflttence? Look up 
the origin of influenza. What is fluent 
speech? Look up the meaning of afflu¬ 
ence. 

b. On page 96 you read, “ Or if they pre¬ 
tend to throw a light, they only cast a 
shadow that darkens and complicates the 
puzzle.” The root of complicates is -plic-^ 
meaning “to fold or twist.” The prefix 
com- here means “together.” From this 
information you can get the literal mean¬ 
ing of complicates. What is a complica¬ 
tion? What is an accomplice? The w'ord 
complex comes from the same root. Look 
up the meaning of imply. The word ap¬ 
ply with its formatives applicant, appli¬ 
cation has the same root, -plic-, “ to fold 
or twist.” In these three words the prefix 
ap- means “to.” What meaning do you 
get by adding prefix to root for apply? 
What other words based on the root 
-plic- can you find? 


READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT ONE 

Quintus J. Smith left school early 
and devoted himself with energy to his 
job from the day he began working. In 
consequence, he rose fast, and the faster 
he rose, the hardo: he worked. Quintus 
had a plan. He would retire at the age 
of sixty and enjoy life. Since at that time 
he would travel, wear good clothes, eat 
fine foods, listen to good music, enjoy 
pleasant company, it would not be neces¬ 
sary to do these things before that time. 
He lived frugally to make sure that his 
income would be suflBcient when he 
stopped working. He wore cheap clothes 
and wore them too long. He avoided 


parties because they led to spending 
money needlessly. He ate plain food and 
little of it. He worked late hours and 
worked too hard. When he reached sixty, 
he did retire but found to his amazement 
that he could enjoy none of the rewards 
he had planned for himself. The rich 
foods in the fine restaurants upset his 
stomach, so long accu.stomed to simple 
diet. The expensive clothes hung badly 
on his drooping figure. He could not 
read, for his eyes had been worn out 
working late hours. He tried travel but 
gave it up because in foreign lands he 
became lonesome for the town he had 
never left before. Because he had not 
enjoyed living during his first sixty years, 
he had no talent for enjoyment. 

If Quintus J. had been wiser, he would 
have known that youth is a time for liv¬ 
ing, for the pleasures of youth. At the 
same time, he would have realized that 
youth is not the time for irresponsibility, 
any more than any other time of life is. 
Youth is a time for great decisions. It is 
the time, for instance, to decide whether 
the price of self-honesty is worth the 
rewards. It is a time for learning the cost 
and the ways of living with other people. 
It is the time for becoming a person. 

All these things have been said in the 
selections you have read in this unit. 
Have you found them there? Below are 
listed ideas illustrated by the selections. 
Show that you have met and mastered 
tliem by matching each of the ideas to 
one or more of the characters listed be¬ 
low: 

1. Being a recognized member of a group 
is important for every human being. 

2. One way of gaining recognition in a 
group is to subordinate personal wishes to 
the requirements of the group. 

3. Overcoming a deep childhood fear re¬ 
quires an unusual amount of determination 
and strength of character. 
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4. Running away from realities makes 
more trouble than it saves. 

5. Complete honesty is the i'*nly basis for 
a lasting friendship. 

6. It is possible to live with parents who 
disapprove of your plans for your future. 

7. Self-improvement comes from facing 
unpleasant or diflBcult situations rather than 
from running away from them. 

8. Education is something larger than 
mere schooling. 

Itzie William O. Douglas 

Salvo The girl in “ I Can’t Breathe ” 

Lennie Stephen 

Ben Frazier Mattie in “ Clodhopper ” 


BOOKS IN SIMILAR VEIN 

Alice Adams by Booth Tarkington 
A searching story of a small-town girl who 
tries to be part of a social set accustomed 
to more money than she has. Her experi¬ 
ences lead her to face problems in a more 
realistic manner. 

The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
This story, set in central Florida, has been 
highly successful: it was chosen by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club,, awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize, and made into a movie. 
Simply, it is the story of a boy growing 
up to meet the problems of life. Old and 
young readers agree that it is rich in hu¬ 
man interest and lasting value. 

Railroad to Freedom by Hildegarde Swift. 
A slave girl who ran away to freedom be¬ 
fore the Civil War returns to help those 
left behind. By using the underground 
railroad, she makes many trips across the 
line in the face of great danger, helps to 
free more than two hundred slaves, and 
grows in wisdom and personality by serv¬ 
ing others. 

Seventeen by Booth Tarkington 
According to this story. Seventeen is the 
most difficult age in the process of grow¬ 
ing up. Young Baxter has great trouble 
acting the part of a man-of-tihe-world, at¬ 
tracting his girl friend, and squelching his 
irritating young sister. 


My Antonia by Willa Gather 
The central character of this novel is a Ne¬ 
braska farm girl of Bohemian immigrant 
background. Although hardships and sor¬ 
rows mark her experiences, she learns to 
meet life with courage and dignity. 

Enos Mills of the Rockies by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne and E. B. Mills, and The 
Adventures of a Nature Guide by Enos 
Mills 

Climbing the Rocky Mountains and 
studying wild life brought health and 
happiness to this sickly eastern boy. Mills’ 
enthusiasm for the beauties of nature is 
catching. 

The Story of My Life by Helen Keller 
Childhood illness left Miss Keller deaf, 
blind, and dumb. Against these calamities 
her struggle for a happy, useful life 
brought such success that her name is now 
a symbol of man’s indomitable spirit. 

Seventeenth Summer by Maureen Daly 
This is the story of a summer in the life of 
a girl. When Angie looks back on the pic¬ 
nics, dances, and good times with Jack, 
she realizes how much the summer has 
meant in her growth to maturity. 

The Great Tradition by Marjorie Hill Allee. 
A group of girls with differing back¬ 
grounds and personalities work out a co¬ 
operative arrangement for living while 
they attend the University of Chicago. 
They also work out their personal adjust¬ 
ments to the larger problems of life. 

The Fire Eater by Henry J. Berkowitz 
An American boy of the Jewish faith faces 
his difficulties squarely. 

Up at City High by Joseph Gollomb 
A story of race prejudice in a large city 
school, this also presents a number of 
young people learning how to make their 
own decisions and how to live effective 
lives in line with their ideals. 

The Half Deck by Captain George H. 
Grant. 

An account of young Grant’s first two 
years at sea as apprentice on the half-deck 
of a tramp steamer and of the ways in 
which he profits from his experiences and 
grows in wisdom. 
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TO MOST young people, their parents appear not only old but hopelessly 
old-fashioned. They wear funny clotlies; their slang is out-of-date; they have 
an irritating habit of telling what they did when they were in high school. 
They are fussy about allowances and place impossible restrictions upon the 
use of the family car and upon going out at night. They regard the ways of 
youth with condescension and speak of the latest high-school fashion as not 
merely the latest but the wildest thing that young people ever dreamed up. 
Is it this bad, really? 

What parents think of young people, fortunately or not, is widely known 
by the young people themselves, for parents are seldom silent observers. What 
parents occasionally forget is that the shortcomings of youth are largely in¬ 
evitable. They forget that young people are engaged in the difficult business 
of becoming persons in their own right and that in this business the old ways 
must be questioned and the new ways tried. Thus, some mistakes are inevitable. 

On the other hand, young people do not often realize that parents are 
judged in the community by the conduct of their children. What the child does 
away from home reflects the advice and training he has had within the home. 
From pride alone, it is natural that parents want their children to demonstrate 
good training. More than that, however, society holds parents responsible for 
the safety, health, and good manners of their children. 

Trouble arises when youth’s desire to find out for itself runs headlong into 
the fact that parents have already found out for themselves and have tasted 
the bitter cup of experience. There is no easy rule to follow in accepting and 
rejecting the advice and experience of others, but it would be folly for anyone 
to ignore completely the experience of the past. A clash of purposes between 
young and old is an inevitable part of family life, but it need not make family 
living wholly unpleasant and unhappy. There is a good and sensible way around 
each problem. A great part of modem literature is concerned with the conflicts 
of family life and their solutions. A thoughtful reading of some of this liter¬ 
ature may provide an insight into one’s own situation. 
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Much modern literature is concerned with the 
satisfactions and difficulties of family life. 
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THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT 

BY CLARENCE DAY 

All of us can recall once-unpleasant 
experiences which seem funny to us now, 
after time has softened the pain or embar¬ 
rassment. Clarence Day was a master at 
setting down just such humorous reminis¬ 
cences. His best-known books, Life with 
Father and Life with Mother, are filled 
with delightful anecdotes recalling his boy¬ 
hood in a family dominated by a lovable 
father who, as a successful businessman, 
had definite ideas about how a home ought 
to be run. 

If any member of your family has ever 
taken music lessons, you will be able to 
understand the feelings of young Clarence 
and his mother in this selection. 

FATHER had been away, reorgan¬ 
izing some old upstate railroad. He re¬ 
turned in an executive mood and pro¬ 
ceeded to shake up our home. In spite of 
my failure as a singer, he was still bound 
to have us taught music. We boys were 
summoned before him and informed that 
we must at once learn to play on some¬ 
thing. We might not appreciate it now, 
he said, but we should later on. “You, 
Clarence, will learn the violin. George, 
you the piano. Julian — well, Julian is too 
young yet. But you older boys must have 
lessons.” 


I was appalled at this order. At the age 
of ten it seemed a disaster to lose any 
more of my freedom. The days were al¬ 
ready too short for our games after 
school, and now here was a chunk to 
come out of playtime three davs every 
week. A chunk every day, we found after¬ 
ward, because we had to practice. 

George sat at the piano in the parlor, 
and faithfully learned to pound out his 
exercises. He had all the luck. He was 
not an inspired player, but at least he had 
some ear for music. He also had the ad¬ 
vantage of playing on a good robust in¬ 
strument, which he didn’t have to be 
careful not to drop, and was in no danger 
of breaking. Furthermore, he did not 
have to tune it. A piano had some good 
points. 

But I had to go through a blacker and 
more gruesome experience. It was bad 
enough to have to come in from the street 
and the sunlight and go down into our 
dark little basement where I took my les¬ 
sons. But that was only the opening chill 
of the struggle that followed. 

The whole thing was uncanny. The 
violin itself was a queer, fragile, cigar- 
boxy thing, that had to be handled most 
gingerly. Nothing sturdy about it. Why, 
a fellow was liable to crack it putting it 
into its case. And then my teacher, he 
was queer too. He had a queer pickled 
smell. 


“The Noblest Instromest,” from The Best «/ Clarence Day. Copyright, zg34, igjj, by Clarence Day. Reprinted by permisrion of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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I dare say he wasn’t queer at aJl really, 
but he seemed so to me, because he was 
different from the people I generally met 
He was probably worth a dozen of some 
of them, but I didn’t know it. He was 
one of the violins in the Philharmonic, 
and an excellent player; a grave, middle- 
aged little man —who was obliged to 
give lessons. 

He wore a black, wrinkled frock coat 
and a discolored gold watch chain. He 
had small, black-rimmed glasses, not tor¬ 
toise shell, but thin rims of metal. His 
violin was dark, rich, and polished, and 
would do anything for him. 

Mine was balky and awkward, brand 
new, and of a light, common color. 

The violin is intended for persons with 
a passion for music. I wasn’t that kind of 
person. I liked to hear a band play a tune 
that we could march up and down to, 
but try as I would, I could seldom whistle 
such a tune afterward. My teacher didn’t 
know this. He greeted me as a possible 
genius. 

He taught me how to hold the contrap¬ 
tion, tucked under my chin. I learned 
how to move my fingers here and there 
on its handle or stem. I learned how to 
draw the bow across the strings and thus 
produce sounds. . . . 

Does a mother recall the first cry of her 
baby, I wonder? I still remember 
the strange cry at birth of that new 
violin. 

My teacher, Herr M., looked as though 
he had suddenly taken a large glass of 
vinegar. He sucked in his breath. His 
lips were drawn back from his teeth, and 
his eyes tightly shut. Of course, he hadn’t 
expected my notes to be sweet at the 
start; but still, there was something un¬ 
earthly about that first cry. He snatched 
the violin from me, examined it, read¬ 
justed its pegs, and comforted it gently 
by drawing his own bow across it. It was 


only a new and not especially fine violin, 
but the sounds it made for him were 
more natural — they were classifiable 
sounds. They were not richly musical, 
but at least they had been heard before 
on this earth. 

He handed the instrument back to me 
with careful directions. I tucked it up 
under my chin again and grasped the 
end tight. I held my bow exactly 
as ordered. I looked up at him, 
waiting. 

“Now,” he said nervously. 

I slowly raised the bow, drew it down¬ 
ward. . . . 

This time there were two dreadful 
cries in our little front basement. One 
came from my new violin and one from 
the heart of Herr M. 

Herr M. presently came to, and smiled 
bravely at me, and said if I wanted to 
rest a moment he would permit it. He 
seemed to think I might wish to lie down 
awhile and recover. I didn’t feel any 
need of lying down. All I wanted was to 
get through the lesson. But Herr M. was 
shaken. He was by no means ready to 
let me proceed. He looked around des¬ 
perately, saw the music book, and said 
he would now show me that. We sat 
down side by side on the window seat, 
with the book in his lap, while he pointed 
out the notes to mo with his finger and 
told me their names. 

After a bit, when he felt better, he took 
up his own violin and instructed me to 
watch him and note how he handled the 
strings. And then at last, he nerved him¬ 
self to let me take my violin up again. 
“Softly, my child, softly,” he begged 
me and stood facing the wall. . . . 

We got through the afternoon some¬ 
how, but it was a ghastly experience. 
Part of the time he was maddened by the 
mistakes I kept making, and part of the 
time he was plain wretched. He covered 
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his eyes. He seemed ill. He looked often 
at his watch, even shook it as though 
it had stopped; but he stayed the full 
hour. 

That was Wednesday. What struggles 
he had with himself before Friday, when 
iny second lesson was due, I can only 
dimly imagine, and of course I never 
even gave them a thought at the time. He 
came back to recommence teaching me, 
but he had changed — he had hardened. 
Instead of being cross, he was stern; and 
instead of sad, bitter. He wasn’t unkind 
to me, but we were no longer compan¬ 
ions. He talked to himself, under his 
breath, and sometimes he took bits of 
paper and did little sums on them, gloom¬ 
ily, and then tore them up. 

During my third lesson I saw the tears 
come to his eyes. He went up to Father 
and said he was sorry but he honestly felt 
sure I’d never be able to play. 

Father didn’t like this at all. He said 
he felt sure I would. He dismissed Herr 
M. briefly —the poor man came stum¬ 
bling b.ack down in two minutes. In that 
short space of time he had gallantly gone 
upstairs in a glow, resolved upon sacri¬ 
ficing his earnings for the sake of telling 
the truth. He returned with his earnings 
still running, but with the look of a lost 
soul about him, as though he felt that 
his nerves and his sanity were doomed to 
destruction. He was low in his mind, and 
he talked to himself more than ever. 
Sometimes he spoke harshly of America, 
sometimes of fate. 

But he no longer struggled. He ac¬ 
cepted this thing as his destiny. He re¬ 
garded me as an unfortunate something, 
outside the human species, whom he 
must simply try to labor with as well as 
he could. It was a grotesque, indeed a 
hellish experience, but he felt he must 
bear it. 

He wasn't the only one —he was at 


least not alone in his sufEerings. Mother, 
though expecting the worst, had tried to 
be hopeful about it, but at the end of a 
week or two I heard her and Margaret 
talking it over. I was slaughtering a scale 
in the front basement, when Mother came 
down and stood outside the door in the 
kitchen hall and whispered, “Oh, Mar¬ 
garet! ” 

I watched them. Margaret was baking 
a cake. She screwed up her face, raised 
her arms, and brought them down with 
hands clenched. 

“ I don’t know what we shall do, Mar¬ 
garet.” 

“ The poor little feller,” Margaret whis¬ 
pered. “ He can’t make the thing go.” 

This made me indignant. They were 
making me look like a lubber. I wished 
to feel always that I could make any¬ 
thing go. . . . 

I now began to feel a determination to 
master this thing. History shows us many 
examples of the misplaced determina¬ 
tions of men — they are one of the darkest 
aspects of human life, they spread so 
much needless pain: but I knew little his¬ 
tory. And I viewed what little I did know 
romantically — I should have seen in such 
episodes their heroism, not their futility. 
Any role that seemed heroic attracted 
me, no matter how senseless. 

Not that I saw any chance for heroism 
in our front basement, of course. You had 
to have a battlefield or something. I saw 
only that I was appearing ridiculous. But 
that stung my pride. I hadn’t wanted to 
learn anything whatever about fiddles or 
music, but since I was in for it. I’d do it 
and show them 1 could. A boy will often 
put in enormous amounts of his time 
trying to prove he isn’t as ridiculous as 
he thinks people diink him. 

Meanwhile Herr M. and I had discov¬ 
ered that I was nearsighted. On account 
of the violin’s being an instrument that 
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sticks out in front of one, I couldn't stand 
close enough to the music book to see 
the notes clearly. He didn’t at Erst realize 
that I often made mistakes from that 
cause. When he and I finally compre¬ 
hended that I had this defect, he had a 
sudden new hope that this might have 
been the whole trouble, and that when it 
was corrected I might play like a human 
being at last. 

Neither of us ventured to take up this 
matter with Father. We knew that it 
would have been hard to convince him 
that my eyes were not perfect, I being a 
son of his and presumably made in his 
image, and we knew that he immediately 
would have felt we were trying to make 
trouble for him and would have shown 
an amount of resentment which it was 
best to avoid. So Herr M. instead lent 
me his glasses. These did fairly well. 
They turned the dim grayness of the 
notes into a queer bright distortion, but 
the main thing was they did make them 
brighter, so that I now saw more of them. 
How well I remember those little glasses. 
Poor, dingy old things. Herr M. was nerv¬ 
ous about lending them to me; he feared 
that I’d drop them. It would have been 
safer if they had been spectacles; but no, 
they were pince-nez; ^ and I had to learn 
to balance them across my nose as well 
as I could. I couldn’t wear them up near 
my eyes because my nose was too thin 
there; I had to put them about halfway 
down where there was enough flesh to 
hold them. I also had to tilt my head 
back, for the music stand was a little too 
tall for me. Herr M. sometimes mounted 
me on a stool, warning me not to step 
off. Then when I was all set, and when 
he without his glasses was blind, I would 
smash my way into the scales again. 

All dvuring the long winter months I 
worked away at this job. I gave no 
1 pince-nez (pAns'DaO. 


thought, of course, to the family. But they 

did to me. Our house was heated by a 
furnace, which had big warm air pipes: 
these ran up through the walls with wide 
outlets into each room, and sound trav¬ 
eled easily and ringingly through their 
roomy, tin passages. My violin could be 
heard in every part of the house. No one 
could settle down to anything while I 
was practicing. If visitors came they soon 
left. Mother couldn’t even sing to the 
baby. She would wait, watching the 
clock, until my long hour of scale-work 
was over, and then come downstairs and 
shriek at me that my time was up. She 
would find me sawing away with my 
forehead wet, and my hair wet and 
stringy, and even my clothes slowly get¬ 
ting damp from my exertions. She would 
feel my collar, which was done for, and 
say I must change it. “Oh, Mother! 
Please! ” — for I was in a hurry now to 
run out and play. But she wasn’t being 
fussy about my collar, I can see, looking 
back; she was using it merely as a barom¬ 
eter or gauge of my pores. She thought 
I had better dry myself before going out 
in the snow. 

It was a hard winter for Mother. I be¬ 
lieve she also had fears for the baby. 
She sometimes pleaded with Father; but 
no one could ever tell Father anything. 
He continued to stand like a rock against 
stopping my lessons. 

Schopenhauer,® in his rules for debat¬ 
ing, shows how to win a weak case by 
insidiously transferring an argument from 
its right field and discussing it instead 
from some irrelevant but impregnable 
angle. Father knew nothing of Schopen¬ 
hauer, and was never insidious, but, nev¬ 
ertheless, he had certain natural gifts for 
debate. In the first place his voice was 

* Schopenhauer (shO'pifn'hou'Sr): Arthur 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860}, a German philoso¬ 
pher. 
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powerful and stormy, and he let it out at 
full strength and kept on letting it out 
with a vigor that stunned his opponents. 
As a second gift, he was convinced at all 
times that his opponents were wrong. 
Hence, even if they did win a point or 
two, it did them no good, for he dragged 
the issue to some other ground tlien, 
where he and Truth could prevail. When 
Mother said it surely was plain enough 
that I had no ear, what was his reply? 
Why, he said that the violin was the 
noblest instrument invented by man. 
Having silenced her with this solid prem¬ 
ise, he declared that it followed that any 
boy was lucky to be given the privilege 
of learning to play it. No boy should ex¬ 
pect to learn it immediately. It required 
persistence. Everything, he had found, 
required persistence. The motto was. 
Never give up. 

All his life, he declared, he had perse¬ 
vered in spite of discouragement, and he 
meant to keep on persevering, and he 
meant me to, too. He said that none of us 
realized what he had had to go through. 
If he had been the kind that gave up at 
the very first obstacle, where would he 
have been now —where would any of 
the family have been? The answer was, 
apparently, that we’d either have been in 
a very bad way, poking round for crusts 
in the gutter, or else nonexistent. . . . 

Placed beside this record of Father’s 
vast trials overcome, the little diflBculty 
of my learning to play the violin seemed 
a trifle. I faiAfully spurred myself on. 
again, to work at the puzzle. Even my 
teacher seemed impressed with these 
views on persistence. Though older than 
Father, he had certainly not made as 
much money, and he bowed to the ex¬ 
perience of a practical man who was a 
success. If he, Herr M., had been a suc¬ 
cess he would not have had to teach 
boys; and sitting in this black pit in 


which his need of money had placed 
him, he saw more than ever that he must 
learn the ways of this world. He fistened 
with all his heart, as to a god, when 
Father shook his forefinger and told him 
how to climb to the heights where finan¬ 
cial rewards were achieved. The idea he 
got was that perseverance was sure to 
lead to great wealth. 

Consequently our front basement con¬ 
tinued to be the home of lost causes. 

Of course, I kept begging Herr M. to 
let me learn Just one tune. Even though 
I seldom could whistle them, still I liked 
tunes; and I knew that, in my hours of 
practicing, a tune would be a comfort. 
That is, for myself. Here again I never 
gave a thought to the effect upon others. 

Herr M., after many misgivings, to 
which I respectfully listened — though 
they were not spoken to me, they were 
muttered to himself, pessimistically — 
hunted through a worn old book of selec¬ 
tions and, after much doubtful fumbling, 
chose as simple a thing as he could find 
for me — for me and the neighbors. 

It was spring now, and windows were 
open. That tune became famous. 

What would the musician who had ten¬ 
derly composed this air, years before, 
have felt if he had foreseen what an end 
it would have, on Madison Avenue; and 
how, before death, it would be execrated 
by that once peaceful neighborhood. I 
engraved it on their hearts, not in its true 
form, but in my own eerie versions. It 
was the only tune I knew. Consequently 
I played and replayed it. 

Even horrors when repeated grow old 
and lose part of their sting. But those I 
produced were, unluckily, never i the 
same. To be sure, this tune kept its gen¬ 
eral structure the same, even in my 
sweating hands. There was always the 
place where I climbed unsteadily up to 
its peak, and that difiBcult spot where it 
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wavered, or staggered, and stuck; and 
then a sudden jerk of resumption -1 
came out strong on that. Every afternoon 
when I got to that difficult spot, the 
neighbors dropped whatever they were 
doing to wait for that jerk, shrinking from 
the moment and yet feverishly impatient 
for it to come. 

But what made the tune and their an¬ 
guish so difFerent each day? HI explain. 
The strings of a violin are wound at the 
end around pegs, and each peg must be 
screwed in and tightened till the string 
sounds just right. Herr M. left my violin 
properly tuned when he went. But sup¬ 
pose a string broke, or that somehow I 
jarred a peg loose. Its string then became 
slack and soundless. I had to retighten it. 
Not having an ear, I was highly uncertain 
about this. 

Our neighbors never knew at what de¬ 
gree of tautness I’d put such a string. I 
didn’t myself. I just screwed her up tight 
enough to make a strong reliable sound. 
Neither they nor I could tell which string 
would thus appear in a new role each 
day, nor foresee the profound transforma¬ 
tions this would produce in that tune. 

All that spring this unhappy and ill- 
destined melody floated out through my 
window and writhed in the air for one 
hour daily, in sun.shine or storm. All that 
spring our neighbors and I daily toiled 
to its peak, and staggered over its hump, 
so to speak, and fell wailing through 
space. 

'Things now began to be said to Mother 
which drove her to act. She explained to 
Father that the end had come at last. 
Absolutely. “This awful nightmare can¬ 
not go on,” she said. 

Father pooh-poohed her. 

She cried. She told him what it was 
doing to her. He said that she was ex¬ 
cited, and that her descriptions of the 
sounds I made were exaggerated and 


hysterical — must be. She was always too 
vehement, he shouted. She must learn to 
be calm. 

“ But you’re downtown, you don’t have 
to hear it! ” 

Father remained wholly .skeptical. 

She endeavored to shame him. She 
told him what awful things the neighbors 
were saying about him, because of the 
noise I was making, for which he was 
responsible. 

He couldn’t be made to look at it that 
way. If there really were any unpleasant¬ 
ness then I was responsible. He had pro¬ 
vided me with a good teacher and a good 
violin ^ so he reasoned. In short, he had 
done his best, and no father could have 
done more. If I made hideous sounds 
after all that, the fault must be mine. He 
said that Mother should be stricter with 
me, if necessary, and make me try harder. 

This was the last straw. I couldn’t try 
harder. When Mother told me his verdict 
I said nothing, but my body rebelled. 
Self-discipline had its limits — and I 
wanted to be out; it was spring. 
I skimped my hours of practice when I 
heard the fellows playing outside. I came 
home late for lessons — even forgot them. 
Little by little they stopped. 

Father was outraged. His final argu¬ 
ment, I remember, was that my violin 
had cost twenty-five dollars; if I didn’t 
learn it the money would be wasted, and 
he couldn’t afford it. But it was put to 
him that my younger brother, Julian, 
could learn it instead, later on. Then 
summer came, anyhow, and we went for 
three months to the seashore; and in the 
confusion of this Father was defeated 
and I was set free. 

In the autumn little Julian was led 
away one afternoon and imprisoned in 
the front basement in my place. I don’t 
remember how long they kept him down 
there, but it was severd years. He had 
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an ear, however, and I believe he learned 
to play fairly well. This would have 
made a happy ending for Herr M. after 
all; but it was some other teacher, a 
younger man, who was engaged to teach 
Julian. Father said Herr M. was a failure. 

UNDERSTANDING CHARACTER 

1. Either orally or in writing show how 
any of the following traits apply to Clarence, 
Father, Mother, and Herr M.: 

a. Perseverance c. Sensitivity 

b. Patience d. Sense of humor 

2. Reread the description of the music 
teacher in the fifth and sixth paragraphs. 

a. Why does he seem odd to Clarence? 

b. How is he “ probably worth a doz(ai ” 
of the other people Clarence knows? 

3. The author writes (page 129), “His¬ 
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tory shows us many examples of the mis¬ 
placed determinations of men. . . 

a. What does this mean? 

b. Cite examples from history or from yout 
own experience. 

4. Discuss this idea: All people can suc¬ 
ceed in any activity if they work at it hard. 

WORD MASTERY 

5. Find the sentences in which the fol¬ 
lowing words appear. With the help of a 
dictionary, substitute a synonym for each. 

a. Appalled (page 127) 

b. Resentment (page 130) 

e. Irrelevant (page 130) 

d. Impregnable (page 130) 

e. Insidious (page 130) 

f. Execrated (page 131) 

g. Tautness (page 132) 

h. Vehement (page 132) 


IHERE^S NOTHING LIKE INSTINCT, FORTUNATELY 

BY OGDEN NASH 

Ogden Nash’s poetry is characterized by irregular line lengths, varying rhythms, 
and clever rhyming. Though nearly always humorous, it usually carries an idea — quite 
often a bit of satire on human nature. If you have younger brothers or sisters, you will 
recognize Nash’s thought here. Does it apply to persons of high school age? 

I suppose that plumbers’ children know more about plumbing than plumbers do, 
and welders’ children more about welding than welders, 

Because the only fact in an implausible world is that all young know better than 
their elders. 

A young person is a person with nothing to learn. 

One who already knows that ice docs not chill and fire does not bum. 

It knows that it can read indefinitely in the dark and do its eyes no harm, 5 
It knows it can climb on the back of a thin chair to look for a sweater it left on 
the bus without falling and breaking an arrft. 

It knows it can spend six hours in the sun on its first day at the beach without 
ending up a skinless beet. 

And it Imows it can w'alk barefoot through the bam without mnning a nail in its 
feet. 
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It knows it doesn’t need a raincoat if it’s raining or galoshes if it’s snowing, 

And it knows how to manage a boat without ever having done any sailing or 
rowing. 10 

It knows after every sporting contest that it had really picked the winner, 

And that its appetite is not affected by eating three chocolate bars covered with 
peanut butter and guava® jelly, fifteen minutes before dinner. 

Most of all it knows 

That only other people catch colds through sitting around in drafts in wet clothes. 
Meanwhile psychologists grow rich 15 

Writing that the young are ones parents should not undermine the self-confidence 
of which. 

12. goava (gw^'vd); the fruit of a small tropical tree. 


THE READING OF PLAYS 

Reading a play is a little like read- behind a microphone. They are written 
ing a song without singing it. Flays are to be listened to and watched, not to be 
written to be performed upon a stage or read. It is a little unfair to a play, there- 
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fore, to judge it as a piece of writing in 
the way a story or poem is judged. Yet 
plays do make good reading, and some 
of them are regarded as our finest lit¬ 
erature. 

There are two ways in which to read a 
play. It may be read just as a piece of 
literature or it may be read as a stage 
production. The latter is more diflScult 
since it requires greater imagination 
from the reader. The reader sets the 
stage in his mind, places each bit of fur¬ 
niture, each door and window and stair¬ 
way. He sees the characters in their 
makeup and costumes. As he reads the 
lines, he moves the characters about the 
stage in his imagination and sees them 
walking, sitting, gesturing. He makes the 
play come to life as a stage performance, 
as an acting production. He reads the 
play, in other words, as an actor or di¬ 
rector or producer would. And this is 
really the way in wliich to read a play; 
it is certainly the most rewarding kind 
of reading and the fairest to the play 
itself. 

However, imaginative play reading of 
tliis sort takes time and stage experience 
to learn. For the average reader it is eas¬ 
ier and more profitable to read a play 
much as one would read a story. Taken 
as a piece of literature, a play is really 
a story composed only of dialogue plus 
a few brief directions from the author. 
These directions, usually printed in ital¬ 
ics and within parentheses, are extremely 
important to the reader. They take the 
place of descriptive passages in a short 
story. They describe the scene and tell 
the time at which the action takes place. 
They may briefly indicate the physical 
action of the characters by telling who 
comes into the scene and who leaves, and 
what they do while on the scene. 

Setting the Scene. At the beginning of 
every play and at the beginning of every 


act or scene within a longer play, the 
author tells the reader where the play is 
taking place. He may even describe in 
detail the room or outdoor landscape. He 
will place the objects in the scene as 
“Lower Right” or “Upper Left” or 
“ Center.” These details are important for 
the reader because the author thinks they 
are important to the play. To miss these 
details is to miss some of the play and 
occasionally a very important part of it. 
The first duty of the reader is to get 
clearly in mind the setting of the play — 
the physical background in which the ac¬ 
tion takes place. 

Characters. Since the play consists only 
of dialogue, there is no description of the 
characters in the play itself. There is no 
.statement by the author of how the char¬ 
acters feel. Their feelings and emotions 
have to be revealed to the reader by what 
the characters say. When you see a play 
on the stage or in the movies, you see the 
characters come alive through the actions 
and gestures and the tone of voice of the 
actors. You know through your eyes and 
ears what kind of people the characters 
are. As you read a play, this help is miss¬ 
ing. You must create the characters for 
yourself. The author may give you some 
help by describing in parentheses what 
the characters do, but for most of their 
action you must watch the dialogue. In¬ 
deed, in most plays the dialogue tells you 
what the characters are doing. 

From what the characters say about 
each other, from the manner in which 
they speak, from the kind of words they 
use, the reader builds his idea of the char¬ 
acters. Clearly then, the reader must not 
only understand the simple sense of the 
speeches in a play, but he must also get 
from these speeches some idea of why the 
characters speak as they do. When An¬ 
thony, in Julius Caesar (page 417), says 
of Caesar’s assassins, “ They were all hon- 
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orable men," he means exactly the op¬ 
posite, and the careful reader will see 
why. There is an obligation upon the 
reader to figure out the attitudes of each 
speaker toward what he is saying. Does 
he really mean it? Does he only half mean 
it? Does he mean the opposite? 

Occasionally in a short story the char¬ 
acters may be unimportant, but never in 
a play. A play is not only about charac¬ 
ters: a play is characters. The good read¬ 
ing of a play requires thought about the 
characters, about why they react as they 
do, why they say what they do, what 
happens to them as people during the 
course of a play. 

Action. In a play as in a story some¬ 
thing happens. There is action; there is 
change. The action may be physical or it 
may take place in the minds and hearts 
of the characters. In Julius Caesar, which 
you will read in this book, much of the 
action is physical: there is a parade; 
there are speeches; there is a battle; 
there is an assassination. These actions 
are visible to the audience. They are de¬ 
scribed for the reader in the printed play 
by notes in parentheses. Obviously, if the 
reader is to follow the play, these paren¬ 
theses and stage directions must be read 
carefully. 

In the one-act play, “The Eldest,” 
which appears later in this unit, the ac¬ 
tion is not physical. People move on and 
off the stage, and one of the characters 
goes about performing household duties. 
The real action of the play lies inside the 
characters and is not visible. How does 
the reader get this action? He gets it by 
reading between the hnes, by figuring 
out the feeling of the characters, by no¬ 
ticing how that feeling changes. Action 
which takes place in the minds of the 
characters must be re-o-eated in the 
mind of the reader. For this reason, the 
reading of plays requires more participa¬ 


tion by the reader than the reading of 
stories. 

In most plays as in most stories the 
action involves a conflict. There are usu¬ 
ally two ambitions, two desires, or two 
needs which are in opposition. The strug¬ 
gle between these forces is the action of 
the play, and the play ends with one or 
the other successful. The situation at the 
end of the play is different from what it 
was at the beginning. To get the mean¬ 
ing of the play the reader must look for 
and state the conflict and its outcome, 
for that is what the play is about. 

Dialogue. Fiom what has been said 
thus far, it is clear that dialogue is the 
most important element of plays. You 
can see how the whole play depends 
upon it. The characters are revealed in 
dialogue; the action takes place in di¬ 
alogue. Since dialogue is so important, 
every speech of every character makes a 
special contribution to the play. To de¬ 
serve its place, a speech must either de¬ 
scribe a character and his feelings, or it 
must move the action along. Since it does 
these two things, dialogue must be read 
closely. It must be read not only for 
what it says, but for what it implies and 
for what it leaves unsaid. 

Time and Place. In the past, play¬ 
wrights felt themselves bound to limit 
their plays to a single place and to a 
small passage of tune. It was felt that 
unity of time and unity of place made 
the effect of the play more powerful. 
Playwrights since Shakespeare haven’t 
felt themselves botind nearly so much 
by these limitations. It is probably true 
t^t a play which records action cover¬ 
ing only a few hours at a single place is 
more powerful in effect than a play 
which traverses years of time and skips 
froih one place to another. But it is true 
that a play can move around in time and 
place and still be very effective. Usually, 
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a one-act play takes place in a single 
scene covering a single short period of 
time. In this book, Thornton Wilder’s 
“Happy Journey to Trenton and Cam¬ 
den” is a one-act play covering several 
hours and moving through a constantly 
changing scene almost like a moving 
picture. In Julius Caesar, the action cov¬ 
ers months of time and moves from Rome 
to Greece. 

The author notes the time and place 
of action at the beginning of each scene, 
and the observant reader will mark these 
notes, for they are important to the play. 
To understand the play it is frequently 
important to know whether the second 
act takes place one hour later or a whole 
week later. 

Radio and Television Plays. Ever since 
the days of the ancient Greeks, plays 
were intended to be seen as well as 
heard. Starting in the 1920’s, however, a 
new form of drama appeared: the radio 
play, which can be heard but not seen. 
Since the dramatic effect depends en¬ 
tirely on sound — the speeches of the 
characters, the whir of a motor, the fir¬ 
ing of a gun, or a phrase from a sym¬ 
phony — radio plays suffer when they are 
read in print. Yet, the best of them .sur¬ 
vive this test and make excellent reading. 

When television receivers began to 
make their appearance in living rooms in 
the 1940’s, the ancient combination of 
sight and sound was restored — but with 
important differences. While the Greeks 
saw and heard their tragedies and come¬ 
dies in large outdoor amphitheaters, and 
while modem stage pla)^ demand that 
actors project their voices for the hearing 
of several thousand patrons, television 
makes possible a far more intimate kind 
of drama. The use of close-up camera 


techniques means that facial expressions 
can be effective in conveying emotional 
appeal. And in the matter of background 
settings, television is less limited than 
the stage, for changes of scenery are ac¬ 
complished in a matter of seconds mere¬ 
ly by switching from one camera to an¬ 
other in different parts of the previously 
prepared studio. 

Television is still a new medium, but 
within less than a generation it has made 
great progress. If you choose your tele¬ 
vision entertainment wisely, you will of¬ 
ten see top-quality dramatic perform¬ 
ances — including the finest adaptations 
of classical plays. 

Television scripts may be diflScult to 
read, for they include instructions to 
cameramen. However, you may enjoy 
reading some of the specially edited ver¬ 
sions now being published. Your school 
or city librarian will be glad to help you 
find any that are available. 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY 
TO TRENTON AND CAMDEN 

BY THORNTON WILDER 

The title of this play is a little mis¬ 
leading. It is not the journey that is impor¬ 
tant, but the family. It is not so important 
that the journey was pleasant as that the 
family was happy. The trip actually was a 
short one, merely an excursion to a near-by 
town to visit a married daughter. The story 
is a simple one — its very simplicity makes 
it effective, for here one sees the little crises 
of everyday life honestly met and pleasantly 
solved. 


“The Happy Journey to Trenton and Camden,” reprinted from The LeugChristmas Dinner and Other Plays in One Act, by Thornton 
Wilder, copynitht, imi, by Yale University Press and Coward-McCann, Inc. Ail rights reserved. No performance of any sort whatso¬ 
ever may be given of this play in whole or in part without permission in writing from Samuel French, Inc., as West 45th Street, 
New York City. 
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The play is unusual for many reasons. 
There is no conflict between characters as in 
most plays. There is no stage setting, no 
scenery. The reader must furnish his own 
from his own experience. The stage man¬ 
ager, who usually has charge of lights, prop¬ 
erties, and shifting scenery, here takes an 
active part in the play. Indeed, he takes the 
parts of several characters who appear in 
the play for only a few lines. It is an unusual 
play, too, in that the scene is constantly 
changing. 

CHABACTEBS 

MA KraBY 

ELMEB KIBBY 

ARTHUB 

CABOLiNE Their children 

BEULAH 

No scenery is required for this play. 
Perhaps a few dusty fiats may he seen 
leaning against the brick wall at the back 
of the stage. 

The five members of the kibby family 
and the stage manageb compose the 
cast. 

The STAGE MANAGEB not ovly moves 
forward and withdraws the few prop¬ 
erties ^ that are required, but reads from 
a typescript the lines of all the minor 
characters. He reads them clearly but 
with little attempt at characterization, 
scarcely troubling himself to alter his 
voice even when he responds in the per¬ 
son of a child or a woman. 

As the curtain rises the stage man¬ 
ageb is leaning lazily against the pro¬ 
scenium^ pillar at the audience's left. 
He is smoking, abthub is playing mar¬ 
bles in the center of the stage, caboune 
is at the remote back right talking to 
some girls who are invisible to us. mbs. 
KIBBY is anxiously putting on her hat be¬ 
fore an imaginary mirror. 

* properties: the furniture and otner articles 
used on the stage in the action of a play. * pro- 
SGenliun (pr6‘s£'nl‘iini): the part of the stage 
between the curtain and the orchestra. 


ma. Where’s your Pa? Why isn't he 
here? I declare well never get started. 

ARTHUB. Ma, where’s my hat? I guess I 
don’t go if I can’t find my hat 
MA. Co out into the hall and see if it 
isn’t there. Where’s Caroline gone to 
now, the plagued child? 

ABTHUB. She’s out waitin’ in the street, 
talkin’ to the Jones girls. ... I just 
looked in the hall a thousand times, Ma, 
and it isn’t there. (He spits for good luck 
before a difficult shot and mutters) 
Come on, baby. 

MA. Go and look again, 1 say. Look 
carefully. 

[ARTHUR rises; runs to the right; turns 
around swiftly; returns to his game, 
flinging himself on the floor with a ter¬ 
rible impact, and starts shooting an 
aggie.] 

ARTHUR. No, Ma, it’s not there. 

MA {serenely). Well, you don’t leave 
Newark without that hat; make up your 
mind to that. I don’t go no journeys with 
a hoodlum. 

ABTHUB. Aw, Ma! 

[ma comes down to the footlights and 
talks toward the audience as through 
a wiridow.] 

MA. Oh, Mrs. Schwartz! 

THE STAGE MANAGEB {consulting his 
script). Here I am, Mrs. Kirby. Are you 
going yet? 

MA. I guess we’re going in just a min¬ 
ute. How’s the baby? 

THE STAGE MANAGER. She’s all right 
now. We slapped her on the back and 
she spat it up. 

MA. Isn’t that fine! . . . Well now, if 
you’ll be good enough to give the cat a 
saucer of milk in the morning and the 
evening, Mrs. Schwartz, Ill be ever so 
grateful to you. . . . Oh, good after¬ 
noon, Mrs. Hobmeyerl 
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THE STAGE MANAGES. Cood afternooG, 
Mrs. Kirby. I bear you’re going away. 

MA (modest). Oh, just for three days, 
Mrs. Hobmeyer, to see my married 
daughter, Beulah, in Camden. Elmer’s 
got his vacation week from the laundry 
early this year, and he’s just the best 
driver in the world. 

[CAROLINE comes “ into the house ” and 

stands by her mother.] 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Is the whole fam¬ 
ily going? 

MA. Yes, all four of us that’s here. The 
change ought to be good for the chil¬ 
dren. My married daughter was down¬ 
right sick a while ago — 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Tchk . . . tchk 
. . . tchk! Yes, I remember you tollin’ us. 

MA. And I just want to go down and 
see the child. I ain’t seen her since then. I 
just won’t rest easy in my mind without I 
see her. (To Caroline) Can’t you say 
good afternoon to Mrs. Hobmeyer? 

CAROLINE (blushes and lowers her eyes 
and says woodenly). Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Hobmeyer. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Good aftCmOOn, 
dear. . . . Well, I’ll wait and beat these 
rugs after you’ve gone, because I don’t 
want to choke you. I hope you have a 
good time and find everything all right. 

MA. Thank you, Mrs. Hobmeyer, I 
hope I will. . . . Well, I guess that milk 
for the cat is all, Mrs. Schwartz, if you’re 
sure you don’t mind. If anything should 
come up, the key to the back door is 
hanging by the icebox. 

ARTHUR and CAROLINE. Ma! Not so 
loud. Everybody can hear yuh. 

MA. Stop pullin’ my dress, children. 
(In a loud whisper) The key to the back 
door Ill leave bangin’ by the icebox, and 
I’ll leave the screen door unhooked. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Now have a gOod 

trip, dear, and give my love to Loolie. 


TRENTON AND CAMDEN 

MA. I vdll, and thank you a thomand 
times. (She returns “irUo the room.”) 
What can be keeping your Pa? 

ARTHUR. I can’t find my hat, Ma. 

[Enter elmer holding a hat.] 

p:.MER. Here’s Arthur’s hat. He musta 
left it in the car Sunday. 

MA. That’s a mercy. Now we can start. 

. . . Caroline Kirby, what have you done 
to your cheeks? 

CAROLINE (defiant, abashed). Nothin’. 
MA. If you’ve put anything on ’em. I’ll 
slap you. 

CAROLINE. No, Ma, of course I haven’t. 
(Hanging her head) I just rubbed’m to 
make’m red. All the girls do that at high 
school when they’re goin’ places. 

MA. Such silliness I never saw. Elmer, 
what kep’ you? 

ELMER (always even-voiced and al¬ 
ways looking out a little anxiously 
through his spectacles). I just went to 
the garage and had Charlie give a last 
look at it, Kate. 

MA. I’m glad you did. I wouldn’t like 
to have no breakdown miles from any¬ 
where. Now we can start. Arthur, put 
those marbles away. Anybody’d think 
you didn’t want to go on a journey to 
look at yuh. 

[They go out through the “hall,” take 
the short steps that denote going 
downstairs, and find themselves in the 
street.] 

ELMER. Here, you boys, you keep away 
from that car. 

MA. Those Sullivan boys put their 
heads into everything. 

[the STAGE MANAGER hos moved foTword 
four chairs and a low platform. This 
is the automobile. It is in the center of 
the stage and faces the audience. The 
platform slightly raises the two chairs 
in the rear, pa’s hands hold an imag¬ 
inary steering wheel and continudly 
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ship gears, caboune sits beside him. 
ARTHUB is behind him and ma behind 
CAROLINE.] 

CAROLINE (self-consciously). Good-by, 
Mildred. Good-by, Helen. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Good-by, Caro¬ 
line. Good-by, Mrs. Kirby. I hope y have 
a good time. 

MA. Good-by, girls. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Good-by, Kate. 
The car looks fine. 

MA (looking upward toward a win¬ 
dow). Oh, good-by, Emma! (Modestly) 
We think it’s the best little Chevrolet in 
the world. . . . Oh, good-by, Mrs. Ad- 
lerl 

THE STAGE MANAGER. What! Are you 
going away, Mrs. Kirby? 

MA. Just for three days, Mrs. Adler, to 
see my married daughter in Camden. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Have a good 
time. 

[NouJ MA, CAROLINE, and the stage man¬ 
ager break out into a tremendous 
chorus of good-bys. The whole street 
is saying good-by. Arthur takes out 
his peashooter and lets fly happily into 
the air. There is a lurch or two and 
they are off.] 

ARimiR (in sudden fright). Pa! Pa! 
Don’t go by the school. Mr. Biedenbach 
might see us! 

MA. I don’t care if he does see us. I 
guess I can take my children out of 
school for one day without having to 
hide down back streets about it. (elmer 
nods to a passer-by and she asks without 
sharpness) Who was that you spoke to, 
Elmer? 

ELMER. That was the fellow who ar¬ 
ranges our banquets down to the lodge, 
Kate. 

MA. Is he the one who had to buy four 
hundred steaks? (pa nods.) 1 declare, 
I’m glad I’m not him. 


ELMER. The air’s getting better al¬ 
ready. Take deep breaths, children. 

[They inhale noisily.] 

ARTHUR. Gee, it’s almost open fields al¬ 
ready. “ Weber and Heilbroner Suits for 
Well-dressed Men.” Ma, can I have one 
of them some day? 

MA. If you graduate with good marks 
perhaps your father’ll let you have one 
for graduation. 

CAROLINE (whining). Oh, Pa! Do we 
have to wait while that whole funeral 
goes by? 

[pa takes off his hat. ma cranes forward 

with absorbed curiosity.] 

MA. Take off your hat, Arthur. Look at 
your father. . . . Why, Elmer, I do be¬ 
lieve that’s a lodge brother of yours. See 
the banner? I suppose this is the Eliza¬ 
beth ® branch, (elmer node, ma sighs.) 
Tchk — Tchk — Tchk. (They all lean for¬ 
ward and watch the funeral in silence, 
growing momentarily more solemn. Aper 
a pause ma continues, almost dreamily.) 
Well, we haven’t forgotten the one that 
went on, have we? We haven’t forgotten 
our good Harold. He gave his life for his 
country; we mustn’t forget that. (She 
passes her finger from the corner of her 
eye across her cheek. There is another 
pause.) Well, we’ll all hold up the traf¬ 
fic for a few minutes some day. 

THE CHILDREN (very uncomfortable). 
Ma! 

MA (without self-pity). Well, I’m 
ready, children. I hope everybody in this 
car is ready. (She puts her hand on pa’s 
shoulder .) And I pray to go first, Elmer. 
Yes. 

[pa touches her hand.] 

THE CHILDREN. Ma, everybody’s look¬ 
ing at you. Everybody’s laughing at you. 

* EUzabetii: a city in New Jersey, fifty miles 
northeast of Trenton. 
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MA. Oh, hold your tongues! I don’t 
care what a lot of silly people in Eliza¬ 
beth, New Jersey, think of me. . . . Now 
we can go on. That’s the last. 

[There is another lurch and the car goes 
on.] 

CABOiiNE. "Fit-Rite Suspenders. The 
Working Man’s Choice.” Pa, why do they 
spell Rite that way? 

ELMER. So that itll make you stop and 
ask about it, missy. 

CAROLINE. Papa, you’re teasing me. 
. . . Ma, why do they say “ Three Hun¬ 
dred Rooms. Three Hundred Baths ”? 

ARTHUR. " Mueller’s Spaghetti: The 
Family’s Favorite Dish.” Ma, why don’t 
you ever have spaghetti? 

MA. Go along! You’d never eat it. 
ARTHUR. Ma, I like it now. 

CAROLINE (with gesture). Yum-joim. It 
looks wonderful up there. Ma, make 
some when we get home. 

MA (dryly). “The management is al¬ 
ways happy to receive suggestions. We 
aim to please.” 

[The whole family finds this exquisitely 
funny. The children scream unth 
laughter. Even elmer smiles, ma re¬ 
mains modest.] 

ELMER. WeU, I guess no one’s com¬ 
plaining, Kate. Everybody knows you’re 
a good cook. 

MA. I don’t know whether I’m a good 
cook or not, but I know I’ve had prac¬ 
tice. At least I’ve cooked three meals a 
day for twenty-five years. 

ARTHUR. Aw, Ma, you went out to eat 
once in a while. 

MA. Yes. That made it a leap year. 

[This joke is less successful than its pred¬ 
ecessor. When the laughter dies down, 
CAROLINE turns armnd in an ecstasy of 
well-being and, kneeling on the cush¬ 
ions, says] 


CAROLINE, Ma, I love going out in the 
country like this. Let’s do it often, Ma. 

MA. Goodness! Smell that air, will you! 
It’s got the whole ocean in it. . . . El¬ 
mer, drive careful over that bridge. This 
must be New Brunswick we’re coming 
to. 

arteiur (jealous of his mothers suc¬ 
cesses). Ma, when is the next comfort 
station? 

MA (unruffled). You don’t want one. 
You just said that to be awful. 

CAROLINE (shrilly). Yes, he did, 
Ma. He’s terrible. He says that kind of 
thing right out in school and I want 
to sink through the floor, Ma. He’s ter¬ 
rible. 

MA, Oh, don’t get so excited about 
nothing. Miss Proper! I guess we’re all 
yewman beings in this car, at least as far 
as I know. And, Arthur, you try and be 
a gentleman. . . . Elmer, don’t run over 
that collie dog. (She follows the dog 
with her eyes.) Looks kinda peaked to 
me. Needs a good honest bowl of leav¬ 
ings. Pretty dog, too. (Her eyes fall on a 
billboard.) That’s a pretty advertisement 
for Chesterfield cigarettes, isn’t it? Looks 
like Beulah, a little. 

ARTHUR. Ma? 

MA. Yes. 

ARTHUR (pronouncing “Route** to 
rhyme with “ out ”). Can’t I take a paper 
route with the Newark Daily Post? 

MA. No, you cannot. No, sir. I hear 
they make the paper boys get up at four- 
thirty every morning. No son of mine is 
going to get up at four-thirty every morn¬ 
ing, not iiF it’s to make a million dollars. 
Your Saturday Evening Post route on 
Thursday mornings is enough. 

ARTHUR. Aw, Ma. 

MA No, sir. No son of mine is going to 
get up at four-thirty and miss the sleep 
God meant him to have. 

ARTHUR (sfMerdy). Hhm! Ma’s always 
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talking about God. I guess she got a let¬ 
ter from Him this morning. 

MA (rises outraged). Elmer, stop that 
automobile this minute. I don’t go an¬ 
other step with anybody that says things 
like that. Arthur, you get out of this car. 
Elmer, you give him another dollar bill. 
He can go back to Newark by himself. I 
don’t want him. 

ARTHxm. What did I say? There wasn’t 
anything terrible about that. 

ELMER. I didn’t hear what he said, 
Kate. 

MA. God has done a lot of things for 
me and I won’t have Him made fun of 
by anybody. Go away. Go away from 
me. 

CARbLiNE. Aw, Ma . . . don’t spoil the 
ride. 

ELMER. We might as well go on, Kate, 
since we’ve got started. I’ll talk to the 
boy tonight. 

MA (slowly conceding). All right, if 
you say so, Elmer. But I won’t sit beside 
him. Caroline, you come and sit by me. 

ARTHUR (frightened). Aw, Ma, that 
wasn’t so terrible. 

MA. I don’t want to talk about it. I 
hope your father washes your mouth 
out with soap and water. . . . Where’d 
we all be if I started talking about God 
like that. I’d like to know! We’d be 
in the speakeasies and night dubs and 
places like that; that’s where we’d be. 
... All right, Elmer, you can go on 
now. 

CAROLINE. What did he say, Ma? I 
didn’t hear what he said. 

MA. I don’t want to talk about it. 

[They drive on in silence for a moment, 

the shocked silence after a scandcd.] 

ELMER. I’m going to stop and give the 
car a little water, I guess. 

MA. All right, Elmer. You know best. 

ELMER (to a garage hand). Could 1 


have a little water in the radiator —to 
make sure? 

THE STAGE MANAGER (In this SCCne 
alone he lays aside his script and enters 
into a role seriously). You sure can. (He 
punches the tires.) Air all r^t? Do you 
need any oil or gas? 

ELMER. No, I think not. I just got fixed 
up in Newark. 

MA. We’re on the right road for Cam¬ 
den, are we? 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Yes, keep Straight 
ahead. You can’t miss it. You’ll be in 
Trenton in a few minutes. (He carefully 
pours some water into the hood.) Cam¬ 
den’s a great town, lady, believe me. 

MA. My daughter likes it fine —my 
married daughter. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Yeh? It’s a great 
burg all right. I guess I think so because 
I was bom near there. 

MA. Well, well. Your folks still live 
there? 

THE STAGE MANAGER. No, my old man 
sold the farm and they built a factory on 
it. So the folks moved to Philadelphia. 

MA. My married daughter, Beulah, 
lives there because her husband works in 
the telephone company. . . . Stoppokin 
me, Caroline! . . . We’re all going down 
to see her for a few days. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. Yeh? 

MA. She’s been sick, you see, and I 
just felt 1 had to go and see her. My hus¬ 
band and my boy are going to stay at the 
Y.M.C.A. I hear they’ve got a dormitory 
on the top floor that’s real clean and 
comfortable. Have you ever been there? 

THE STAGE MANA(S3U No. I’m Knights 
of Columbus myself. 

MA. Oh. 

THE STAGE MANAGER. 1 USed tO play 

basketball at the Y, though. It looked all 
right to me. (He has been standing with 
one foot on the rung of ma’s chair. They 
have taken a great fancy to each other. 



Courtety of Bread Loaf School, Vermont 


Ma looks out the car door to talk to the ■filling 
station attendant {played hy the Stage Manager) 
in the Bread Loaf School production of “The 
Happy Journey.” 
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He reluctantly shakes himself out of it 
and pretends to examine the car again, 
whistling.) Well. I guess you re all set 
now, lady. I hope you have a good trip; 
you can’t miss it 

EVEBYBODY. Thanks. Thanks a lot. 
Good luck to you. 

[folts and lurches] 

MA (with a sigh). The world’s jFull of 
nice people. . . . That’s what I call a 
nice young man. 

CABOLiNE (earnestly). Ma, you ought¬ 
n’t to tell'm all everything about yoiur- 
self. 

MA. Well, Caroline, you do your way 
and I’ll do mine. . . . He looked Idnda 
thin to me. I’d like to feed him up for a 
few days. His mother lives in Phila¬ 
delphia and I expect he eats at those 
dreadful cheap places. 

CABOUNE. I’m hungry. Pa, there’s a 
hot-dog stand. C’n I have one? 

ELMEB. We’ll all have one, eh, Kate? 
We had such an early lunch. 

MA. Just as you think best, Elmer. 
ELMEB. Arthur, here’s a half a dollar. 
Run over and see what they have. Not 
too much mustard either. 

[abthub descends from the car and goes 
off stage right, ma and caboune get 
out and walk a bit.] 

MA. What’s that flower over there? I’ll 
take some of those to Beulah. 

CABOLINE. It’s just a Weed, Ma. 

MA. I like it. . . . My, look at the sky, 
would yal I’m glad I was born in New 
Jersey. I’ve always said it was the best 
state in the Union. Every state has got 
something no other state has got. 

[They stroll about humming. Presently 
ABTHUB returns with his hands full of 
imaginary hot dogs, which he distrib¬ 
utes. He is still very much cast down 
by the recent scandal. He finally ap¬ 


proaches his mother and says fdltef* 

ingly] 

ABTHUB. Ma. I’m sorry. I’m sorry for 
what I said. (He bursts into tears and 
puts his forehead against her elbow.) 

MA. There. There. We all say wicked 
things at times. I know you didn’t mean 
it like it sounded. (He weeps still more 
violently than before.) Why, now, now! 

I forgive you, Arthur, and tonight before 
you go to bed you . . . (She whispers.) 
You’re a good boy at heart, Arthur, and 
we all know it. (caboune starts to cry 
too. MA is suddenly joyously alive and 
happy.) Sakes alive, it’s too nice a day 
for us all to be cryin’. Come now —get 
in. You go up in front with your father, 
Caroline. Ma wants to sit with her beau. 

I never saw such children. Your hot dogs 
are all getting wet. Now chew them fine, 
everybody. ... All right, Elmer, for¬ 
ward march. . . . Caroline, whatever 
are you doing? 

CABOUNE. I’m spitting out the leather, 
Ma. 

MA. Then say “ Excuse me.” 

CABOLINE. Excuse me, please. 

MA. What’s this place? Arthur, did you 
see the post office? 

ABTHUB. It said “ Lawrenceville.” 

MA. Hhn. School kinda. Nice. I wonder 
what that big yellow house set back was. 

. . . Now it’s beginning to be Trenton. 

CABOUNE. Papa, it was near here that 
George Washington crossed the Dela¬ 
ware. It was near Trenton, Mamma. He 
was first in war and first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. 

MA (surveying the passing world, se¬ 
rene and didactic*). Well, the thing I 
liked about him best was that he never 
told a lie. (the childben are duly cast 
down. There is a pause. ) There’s a sun- 

4 didactic (dl-d&k'tlk): intended to be instruc¬ 
tive. 
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set for you. There’s nothing like a good 
sunset. 

ARTHUK. There’s an Ohio license in 
front of us. Ma, have you ever been to 
Ohio? 

MA. No. 

[A dreamy silence descends upon them. 
CAROLINE sits closer to her father, ma 
puts her arm around aribur.] 

ARTHUR. Ma, what a lotta people there 
are in the world, Ma. There must be 
thousands and thousands in the United 
States. Ma, how many are there? 

MA. I don’t know. Ask your father. 
ARTHUR. Pa, how many are there? 
ELMER. There are a himdred and 
twenty-six million, Kate.® 

MA {giving a pressure about Arthur’s 
shoulder). And they all like to drive out 
in the evening with their children be¬ 
side ’m. {Another pause.) Why doesn’t 
somebody sing something? Arthur, you’re 
always singing something. What’s the 
matter with you? 

ARTHUR. All right. What’ll we sing? 
{He sketches ®) 

In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 
On the trail of the lonesome pine . . . 

No, I don’t like that any more. Let’s do: 

I been workin’ on de railroad 
All de liblong day. 

I been workin’ on de railroad 
Just to pass de time away. 

[CAROLINE joins in at once. Finally even 
MA is singing. Even pa is singing, ma 
suddenly jumps up with a wild cry.] 

MA. Elmer, that signpost said Camdenl 
I saw it. 

ELMER. All right, Kate, if you’re sure. 

® This vas the population of the United States 
when the play was written. It has increased 
since then. * Arther sings a trial phrase, probably 
rather rapidly. 


[Much shifting of gears, backing, and 

jolting] 

MA. Yes, there it is: “Camden —Five 
Miles.” Dear Beulah. Now, children, you 
be good and quiet during dinner. She’s 
just got out of bed after a big sorta 
operation, and we must all move around 
kinda quiet. First you drop me and Car¬ 
oline at the door and just say hello, and 
then you menfolk go over to the 
Y.M.C.A. and come back for dinner in 
about an hour. 

CAROLINE {shutting her eyes and press¬ 
ing her fists passionately against her 
nose). I see the first star. Everybody 
make a wish. 

Star light, star bright, 

First star I seen tonight. 

I wish I may, I wish I might 
Have the wish I wish tonight. 

{Then solemnly) Pins. Mamma, you 
say “ Needles.” ( She interlocks little fin¬ 
gers with her mother.) 

MA. Needles. 

CAROLINE. Shakespeare. Ma, you say 
“ Longfellow.” 

MA. Longfellow. 

CAROLINE. Now it’s a secret and I can’t 
tell it to anybody. Ma, you make a wish. 

MA {uMh almost grim humor). No, I 
can make wishes without waiting for no 
star. And I can tell my wishes right out 
loud too. Do you want to hear them? 

CAROLINE {resignedly). No, Ma, we 
know’m already. We’ve heard’m. ( She 
hangs her head afectedly on her left 
shoulder and says with unmalicious mim¬ 
icry) You want me to be a good girl and 
you want Arthur to be honest-in-word- 
and-deed. 

MA {majesticdlly). Yes. So mind your¬ 
self. 

EXMER. Caroline, take out that letter 
from Beulah in my coat pocket by you 
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and read aloud the places I marked with 
red pencil. 

cukBoiiNE (working). “A few blocks 
after you pass the two big oil tanks on 
your left . . 

EVERYBODY (pointing backward). There 
they are. 

CAROLINE. . . you come to a comer 
where there’s an A and P store on the left 
and a firehouse kitty-corner to it.” . . . 
(They all jubilantly identify these land¬ 
marks.) “Turn right, go two blocks, and 
our house is Weyerhauser St., Number 
471.” - 

MA. It’s an even nicer street than they 
used to live in. And right handy to an 
A and P. 

CAROLINE (whispering). Ma, it’s bet¬ 
ter than our street. It’s richer than our 
street. . . . Ma, isn’t Beulah richer than 
we are? 

MA (looking at her with a firm and 
glassy eye). Mind yourself, missy. I don’t 
want to hear anybody talking about rich 
or not rich when I’m around. If people 
aren’t nice I don’t care how rich they are. 
I live in the best street in the world be¬ 
cause my husband and children live 
there. (She glares impressively at Car¬ 
oline a moment to let this lesson sink in; 
then looks up, sees beulah, and waves.) 
There’s Beulah standing on the steps 
lookin’ for us. 

[beulah has appeared and is waving.] 

ALL (call out). Hello, Beulah. . . . 
Hello. 

[Presently they are aU getting out of the 

car. BEULAH kisses her father long and 

affectionately.] 

miuLAH. Hello, Papa. Good old Papa. 
You look tired. Pa. Hello, Mamma. . . . 
Looldt how Arthur and Caroline are 
growingl 

MA. They are bursting all their clothes! 

.. . Yes, your Pa nee^ a rest Thank 


Heaven, his vacation has come just now. 
We’ll feed him up and let him sleep late. 
Pa has a present for you, Loolie. He 
would go and buy it. 

BEULAH. Why, Pa, you’re terrible to go 
and buy anything for me. Isn’t he ter¬ 
rible? 

MA. Well, it’s a secret. You can open it 
at dinner. 

ELMER. Where’s Horace,^ Loolie? 

BEULAH. He was kep’ over a little at 
the oflBce. He’ll be here any minute. He’s 
crazy to see you all. 

MA. All right. You men go over to the 
Y and come back in about an hour. 

BEULAH (As her father returns to the 
wheel, she stands out in the street beside 
him). Go straight along. Pa. You can’t 
miss it. It j’ust stares at yuh. (She ptds 
her arm around his neck and rubs her 
nose against his temple. ) Crazy old Pa, 
goin’ buyin’ things. It’s me that ought to 
be buyin’ things for you. Pa. 

ELMER. Oh, no! There’s only one Loolie 
in the world. 

BEULAH (whispering, as her eyes fill 
with tears). Are you glad I’m still alive. 
Pa? (She kisses him abruptly and goes 
hack to the house steps. The stage man¬ 
ager removes the automobile with the 
help of ELMER and Arthur, who go off 
waving their good-bys.) Well, come on 
upstairs, Ma, and take off your things. 
Caroline, there’s a surprise for you in the 
back yard. 

CAROLINE. Rabbits? 

beulah. No. 

CAROLINE. Chickens? 

beulah. No. Go and see. (Caroline 
runs off stage, beulah and ma gradually 
go upstairs.) There are two new puppies. 
You be thinking over whether you can 
keep one in Newark. 

MA. I guess we can. It’s a nice house, 
Beulah. You just got a lovely home. 

’ Horace is Beulah’s husband. 
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were good-looldn*. . . . And, besides. 


BEULAH. When I got back from the 
hospital, Horace had moved everything 
into it and there wasn’t anything for me 
to do. 

MA. It’s lovely. 

[The STAGE MANAGER pushes out u bed 

from the left. Its foot is toward the 

right. BEULAH sits on it, testing the 

springs.] 

BEULAH. I think youll find the bed 
comfortable, Ma. 

MA (taking off her hat). Oh, I could 
sleep on a heap of shoes, Looliel 1 don’t 
have no trouble sleepin’. (She sits down 
beside her.) Now let me look at my girl. 
Well, well, when I last saw you, you did¬ 
n’t know me. You kep’ saying, “ When’s 
Mamma cornin’? When's Mamma corn¬ 
in’? ” But the doctor sent me away. 

BEULAH (puts her head on her moth¬ 
er's shoulder and weeps). It was awful. 
Mamma. It was awful. She didn’t even 
live a few minutes. Mamma.® It was 
awful. 

MA (looking far away). God thought 
best, dear. God thought best. We don’t 
understand why. We just go on, honey, 
doin’ ovir business. (Then, almost ab¬ 
ruptly, passing the back of her hand 
across her cheek) Well, now, what are 
we giving the men to eat tonight? 

BEULAH. There’s a chicken in the oven. 

MA. What time did ya put it in? 

BEULAH (restraining her). Aw, Ma, 
don’t go yet. I like to sit here with you 
this way. You always get the fidgets when 
we try and pet yuh. Mamma. 

MA (ruefully, laughing). Yes, it’s 
kinda foolish. I’m just an old Newark, 
bag-a-bones. (She glances at the backs 
of her hands.) 

BEULAH (indignantly). Why, Ma, 
you’re good-lookin’I We always said you 

' Beulah’s daughter died almost immediatdy 
after she was bom. 


you’re the best Ma we could ever have. 

MA (uncomfortable). Well, I hope you 
like me. There’s nothin’ like being liked 
by your family. . . . Now I’m going 
downstairs to look at the chicken. You 
stretch out here for a minute and shut 
your eyes. . . . Have you got everything 
laid in for breakfast before the shops 
close? 

BEULAH. Oh, you know! Ham and eggs 
[They both laugh.] 

MA. I declare I never could under¬ 
stand what men see in ham and eggs. I 
think they’re terrible. . . . What time 
did you put the chicken in? 

BEULAH. Five o’clock. 

MA. Well, now, you shut your eyes foi 
ten minutes. 

[beulah stretches out and shtds her eyes. 
MA descends the stairs absent-mind' 
edly singing] 

There were ninety and nine that safely 
lay 

In the shelter of the fold. 

But one was out on the hills away. 

Far off from the gates of gold. . . . 

[and the cubtadj fails] 


APPLYING AN IDEA 

1. Could die title of this play be changed 
without hurting the value of the play ifaelf? 
Can you suggest I title containing no place 
names ffiat covers the idea of the play? 

2. Can you define what you diink a 
happy family should be? Hdw does the 
Kirby family measure up to your definition? 
Woidd you expect a happy family to be 
completely free of disagreements and quar¬ 
rels? If not, how would they be dealt with 
under your definition? 

3. In successful family living each mem¬ 
ber of the family contributes something to 
make things run smoothly. On this joumqy 
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of the Kirby family what did these charac¬ 
ters contribute to the happiness of the 
group? 

Ehner Arthur 

Ma Beulah 

Caroline 

4. The lines which Ma sings at the close 
of the play (page 147) are part of a church 
hymn. How do these fom* lines fit into the 
play? Who in the play is the . . one [who 
had been] out on the hills [far] away”? 
What was the reason for the trip to 
Camden? 

5. How important is Ma in this play? 
How important is she in her family? Find 
the lines in which she states her ideas of 
what happiness is. Can you find the lines 
which show how important the mother is to 
Beulah? What shows Arthur’s dependence 
on his mother? What incident shows the re¬ 
spect which Elmer has for his wife? Can you 
figure out from these instances why Ma ex¬ 
erts so strong an infiuence on her family? 

WATCHING THE PLAYWRIGHT 

AT WORK 

6. The audior uses the Stage Manager to 
speak the lines of Mrs. Schwartz, Mrs. Hob- 
meyer, Mildred, Helen, and Mrs. Adler. 
What does the conversation between these 
persons and the Kirbys contribute to the 
play? What does it show about the Kirby 
family? Do you believe the play would be 
as effective on the stage if all these persons 
came on to speak their few lines and then 
left? Can you see why the author uses tlie 
Stage Manager to speak these lines? 

7. Do you see die reason why no regular 
stage setting is possible in this play? How 
many changes of scenery would there have 
to be? 

8. Usually in a play there is a plot, that 
is, a conflict between two or more persons 
or between a person and some outside force. 
There is no conflict in this play. What is 
this play about? What idea is the author 
trying to get over? 

9. Why did the author write this as a 


play? Could be have written it as a short 
story? How much explaining would he have 
had to do in such a short story? In the play 
the characters tell a great deal about them¬ 
selves by what they say. Could this method 
be used in a short story or would the author 
have to put in much of his own observations 
about the characters? Do you think the play 
is more effective than a short story would be 
in revealing the character of the Kirbys? 


THE CAR 

BY DOROTHY THOMAS 

In the following delightful story you 
meet a mother who knows how to manage 
her family. She does it so cleverly that the 
family doesn’t realize it is being managed. 
Her solution of the problem which plagues 
so many American families — the problem of 
who is to have the car — is a stroke of man¬ 
aging genius. 

MRS. JOSEPH BARTON woke at 
two minutes of seven, and at once sat 
bolt upright in bed, like a woman who 
has set her mind and heart, like a clock, 
on waking at a certain time because she 
has something special planned. 

Only moments later her husband woke 
and squinted sleepily at her where she 
stood, across the room from the bed, and 
said, “ Say, am I seeing things, or are you 
going through my pockets? ” 

Mrs. Barton laughed and blushed a 
little. “ I am,” she said, “ or I was, rather. 
These pants are going to the cleaner’s. 
You said, * Aw, IVe already got them on,* 
the last time. Your stuff’s right here.” She 
dropped some coins, a key ring, and a 
jacldmife into a tray on the dresser. Some 
empty chewing-gum wrappers she tossed 
into the wastebasket. 


*T1m Car,” by Dwothy Reprinted by petmisrion of Jacques Cbambtun, lac 
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"All right,” Mr. Barton said. “I’m not 
wearing them anyhow. I’m wearing my 
golf pants. Don’t you know what day this 
is? This is Sunday, Sally.” 

“I know it,” Mrs. Barton said, “and 
I’m glad it’s here. It’s a lovely day too. 
Lovely.” She swung up from a third 
“ fingers-touch-toes ” to pant the second,^ 
“Lovely.” Her cheeks were very pink. 
Mr. Barton would likely have remarked 
on her pink cheeks and her general good 
looks, had he been watching her, but he 
had already shut his eyes again for a last 
forty winks. 

Dressed, Mrs. Barton went to her sons’ 
room. It was a habit with her to look in 
on the boys and on Sara Louise, too, be¬ 
fore going down to get breakfast. They 
were both sleeping so soundly that they 
did not hear her: Dick with one hand 
resting, palm up, on the floor, like an 
idler in a boat, Sally thought, and Davie 
lying biasly® in his wide bed, his lean, 
tanned arms and legs outflung, as though 
he might have been dropped from a 
height. Almost soundlessly Sally picked 
up some of their clothes and hung them 
in their wardrobe. She lowered the blind 
so that the sun would not shine on Dick’s 
handsome forehead and went out quietly 
and into her girl’s room. 

Sara Louise was sleeping curled in a 
ball, like a creatiu-e hibernating, her 
rather long, yellow bob making a blurred 
halo roxmd her head on the pillow. All 
that she had had on the night before 
made a larger and still more indefinite 
halo round the place where she had 
stood for her 2 a.m. undressing. 

As quietly as she had picked up her 
sons’ clothes Mrs. Barton gathered up 
Sara Louise’s stocking, panties, slip, 
shoes, dress, and pocketbook. It was the 
click of the pocketbook fastener that 

^Mrs. Barton is doine her morning exercises. 
* biasly (bl'4s'll): diagonally. 


woke Sara Louise, and made her say, 
without opening her eyes, “That you. 
Mother? Will you turn off the light, 
please? It’s right in my eyes.” 

“It’s not the light, dear, it's the sun. 
ni draw the blind.” 

“ Um, thanks,” Sara Louise murmured, 
and curled the ball she was a little 
tighter. 

Mrs. Barton went downstairs and out 
to the kitchen. “I’ll make waflBes,” she 
said, and brought the crock she used for 
waffle batter from the pantry, and eggs 
and milk from the refrigerator. While she 
worked she hummed. 

She spread a cloth and set five places 
in the breakfast porch. Waffles were best, 
of course, straight from the waffle iron, 
but Davie, who ate most, was grateful 
for numbers and was always pleased 
when he came down to find three or four 
baked and ready for him. When she had 
three waffles made, she began to call 
them to wake up and get downstairs. 
“Breakfast! ” she shouted. “Waffles! ” 

They would know it was first come, 
first served. Mr. Barton was first. “ Well, 
Sally, waffles? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Barton replied. “ Will you 
have some of Davie’s or will you wait for 
the next one? It’s all but ready.” 

“ ni wait, my dear. Did you bring in 
the paper? Ah!” Mr. Barton saw that 
Sally had brought in the paper and put 
it by his plate. He was highly pleased 
with himself to be up before either of the 
boys; to have the paper, fresh and un¬ 
folded, before family hand had touched 
it. 

“Here’s your waffles, Joe,” Sally Bar¬ 
ton said. “ Will you have sirup or honey? 
There’s jelly too.” 

“ Ah,” Mr. Barton said again, and 
slipped the paper under the table. 'There 
it should lie, on the knees of the god of 
the house, until such time as, full of 
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waffles, he should be ready to read it. 
He smiled up at his wife as she poured 
his coflEee. “ You know, I want to get out 
there,* he confided. “When Sunday 
comes. I’m like a kid; can’t wait to get 
my putter in my hands.* 

“It’s a lovely day,” Mrs. Barton said 
once more. “ Here’s another waffle.” 

Davie was next down. “ Morning, 
Mother. Morning, Dad,” he said with 
that deference ^ that comes on a sixteen- 
year-old when he has something to ask 
for, something he wants much. 

“ Here’re your waffles, Davie,” his 
mother said. “Four.” 

“That'll do fine to start on,” Davie 
said, and grinned up at her. “You sure 
can sling a wicked waffle. Mom.” 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Barton said. “Is 
Dick up? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Is he awake? ” 

“ I don’t know; Idnda, I guess.” 

“ How does it come you don’t know? ” 
his father asked. “ Isn’t he up there? ” 

“ Sure, he’s up there,” Davie said, “ but 
he can’t see me; why should I see him? ” 
“ What are you talking about? ” his fa¬ 
ther asked. “ Why can’t Dick see you? Is 
there something wrong with him? ” 

“ Far as I’m concerned there is,” Davie 

answered. “So long as he can’t see 

...... ” 

me. 

Mr. Barton looked up at his wife as 
though to ask what kind of sons she’d 
raised for him, anyway. 

“He means Dick is feeling his age,” 
Mrs. Barton explained gently, “ and the 
gulf there is fixed, between sixteen and 
twenty.” 

“ Um,” Mr. Barton said in his throat, in 
the way he had when he was ready to 
have them consider a question closed, 
and took the paper from under the table. 
The first waffle eaten, he was ready to 
* deteence (dfif'er^fos): respect. 


divide his attention between others and 
the Sunday morning’s news. 

“ He gives me a pain,” Davie said, and 
they knew he spoke of his brother and 
not his father. 

“ Well, never mind, dear,” Mrs. Barton 
said. “Just a moment and there’ll be 
another waffle. . . . Oh, good morning, 
Richard.” 

Dick came in dressed in an old pair of 
coveralls, open at the neck. “ Good morn¬ 
ing, Mother. Good morning. Dad,” he 
said, and sat down across from Davie. 

“ And good morning, Davie,” his 
mother said. Dick looked across the table 
at Davie, and said, as though he was 
ready to do most anything to please his 
mother on such a lovely morning, “ Good 
morning, Dave.” 

David ducked him a drawn-mouthed 
bow. 

“Let’s have the sports section, Dad,” 
Dick said, and reached for the paper. 

“I’ll take the funnies,” Davie echoed. 

“Well, now, here,” Mr. Barton said. 
“ You boys just wait a little and you can 
have the whole paper. You eat your 
breakfast fiirst.” 

“What you so dolled up about?” 
Davie asked Dick, in the silence made 
heavy with Dick’s resentment. 

“ None of your beeswax,” Dick said. 

Mrs. Barton laughed. “Why, we used 
to say that when we were children,” .she 
said pleasantly. “‘None of your bees¬ 
wax.’ Where’d you ever get it, son? I’ve 
not heard that in years. What would you 
think, Davie? My guess would be that 
Dick is going to wash the car.” 

“ Right,” said Dick. 

“ I ifflought you’d be wanting to wash 
it, and so I backed it out,” Mrs. Barton 
said. “ It’s out by the hydrapt and ready.” 

“ That’s mighty nice of you, Mother," 
Dick said. “ I^nks. Got another of thc^e 
waffles ready? ” 
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“ Dad,” Davie said, " I wanta ask you 
something." 

“ Eh, what, son? ” Mr. Barton said, and 
looked round the paper. He was holding 
the whole of it in his two hands before 
him. It was awkward to hold it so, but 
he would hardly have had the face to 
lay the sport section and the funnies 
down on the table beside him, or on his 
knees, having denied them to his sons. 

“Ya,” Davie said, and choked down a 
large sirupy bite, “ wouldn’t you think, if 
a fellow had had the car just once, just 
one Sunday, and then just for a measly 
little old two hours, he could have it 
again, for a day like this, for today? Can 
I have the car. Dad? ” 

Mr. Barton began to fold the paper, 
section by section, and to lay the sections 
beside his plate and press the folds down 
with the palms of his hands. “ Well, I’ll 
tell you, son,” he said, but his older boy 
interrupted him. “Some Sunday, likely 
you may,” he said to Davie, “but I’d 
suggest you wait until you know a 
little more about driving a car before 
you — 

Sara Louise had come through the 
kitchen and onto the sunny breakfast 
porch that might, had Mrs. Barton been 
a less imaginatively gifted woman, have 
been a plain back porch. It was neces¬ 
sary for Dick to get up, so that she could 
get past him to her place. She kept him 
waiting while she opened the screen 
door and reached up for a morning-glory 
bloom and slipped it behind her ear. 
“ What’s this about the car? ” she asked, 
when she was seated. 

“ Here,” her father said, “ you take this 
waffle, Sara Louise; I’ve had plenty, 
plenty.” 

“ I was just explaining to Davie here, 
when you made your entrance,” Dick 
said in a tone not quite free of brotherly 
irony, “ the reason he can’t have the car 


today, for the second Sunday in his li¬ 
censed driving life.” 

“ Oh,” Sara Louise said cooDy, “ that’s 
interesting, but I scarcely see how you 
could have, not knowing. . . . Honey, 
please, Dad. . . . I’m sorry, Davie. 
Maybe you can have the car next Sun¬ 
day, or Sunday after next, if you can talk 
Dick into giving up his turn. Today I 
have to have it.” 

“ No, you don’t,” Dick said positively. 

“Oh, but I dol” Sara Louise said to 
him, over the rim of her coflFee cup. “I 
have a date, a picaiic date, and I’ll need 
the car for the entire day. . . . You 
know, I told you. Father, Tuesday after¬ 
noon, that I should need the car all day 
today.” 

“Where are you going, dau^ter?” 
Mrs. Barton asked. . . . “ Are you ready 
for a waffle, Dick? ” 

“ The Falls,” Sara Louise answered. “ I 
forgot to tell you. Mother, I said I’d take 
lunch, a picnic lunch. . . . Davie, have 
you found the stopper to the vacuum jug 
yet? . . . Mother, I don’t think you 
ought to let Davie take the vacuum, if 
he’s going to lose — ” 

“ Now, here, just a minute, sister,” Dick 
said. “Let’s get this straight. If you’re 
going on a picnic to the Falls, you’d bet¬ 
ter call that guy, whoever he is, and tell 
him you’re sorry, but if he’s going with 
you he’ll have to come across with the 
whitherwithal, because it just happens 
you don’t have the car for today. I’m us¬ 
ing the car. I’m going out and wash it, 
right after breakfast, and then at two 
o’clock this afternoon I’m going to be 
needing it and I’m going to be using it. 
You’d better phone your date, if you 
think he’s up, as soon as you get away 
with that waffle. I have a date, myself, 
and I served notice, no later than Wed¬ 
nesday noon, that I’d be needing the car 
this Sunday, as Moth^, here, will verify.” 
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“ Wednesday ncxin,” Sara Louise 
mocked. “ You’re late. . . . Isn’t he. Fa¬ 
ther? . . . You’re too late. In fact, you’ve 
missed the boat. I spoke for the car for 
this Sunday, Tuesday afternoon, didn’t I, 
Dad?” 

“ Is this wafiSe to go begging? ” Mrs. 
Barton asked. 

“Nope,” Davie said. “Give ’er herel 
That’s the way it is; that’s the way it 
goes; other families, other kids, but not 
in this house. All the time, before I could 
drive, before I got my license, it was, 
'Now you wait, Davie; a few months 
and your turn will come,’ but that was 
fust hooey. Now I got my license and 
does it make any difference? Now it’s 
just — ’' His voice trailed off in despair. 

“Mother,” Mr. Barton said, his hand 
firm on the folded paper, “ have you, by 
any chance, set your heart on having the 
car for today, along with these three chil¬ 
dren? ” 

“Why, no, Joe,” Mrs. Barton said. 
“No, I haven’t. I don’t want the car. I 
thought — I decided last night that if to¬ 
day was a lovely day, like it looked like 
it was going to be, I'd go for a walk, a 
good long walk. No, I don’t need the 
car; I don’t want it.” 

“ Well,” Mr. Barton said, and doubled 
his fist and brought it down on the 
folded paper, “that’s fine! That’s good! 
I’m glad, Sally, that you don’t want the 
car and haven’t counted on it, for that 
makes just three people who’ll have to 
be disappointed instead of four, and I’d 
hate to disappoint you anyway, since you 
so seldom ask for the car, for I need the 
car, and I have to have it myself. I’ve 
made plans.” 

Sara Louise set down her coffee cup 
that she had been sipping from while 
she held it in both her slender hands, 
and looked at her father with a smile 
ishe’d had good reason to count on aU her 


nineteen years. “ That's all right, Daddy,” 
she said. “You want to go out to the 
club, don’t you? You want to play golf? 
Well, I can take you out. I can take you 
out just as well as not; drop you out 
there. It won’t be but a little out of my 
way. . . . Mother, may I have that 
chicken that’s in the icebox? There’s not 
enough for the family and I — ” 

“I was going to make chicken sand¬ 
wiches for supper,” Mrs. Barton said, 
“but never mind. You take it, Sara 
Louise.” 

“Well, I like that,” Davie cried. 
“What’s the idea? She gets the car and 
she gets — ” 

“No, son,” Mr. Barton said. “This 
time she doesn’t get the car, and Dick 
doesn’t get it either. Didn’t you hear me 
say, Sara Louise, ‘ I have to have it ’? I’ve 
made plans.” 

“But good night. Dad,” Dick said. 
“I’ve got this date! I’ve had it since 
Wednesday. You can’t wait until the last 
minute and call a girl up and tell her 
you can’t take her. You can’t — ” 

“ That’s what I was trying to tell you,” 
Sara Louise cried. “I’ve had this date 
since Tuesday morning! I met Lyle 
downtown and — ” 

“ Oh, for crying out loud! ” Davie 
howled. “ Are you going with him? . . . 
Mamma, don’t you let her have that 
chicken. She’s got a date witib that old 
Lyle! . . . Sis, what you want to go with 
him for?” 

“What’s wrong with him?” Sara 
Louise countered. 

“ Nothin’; he’s just nuts, that’s all.” 

“I tell you. Dad, I have this date,” 
Dick said again. “ 1 simply have to have 
the car. I’ll go out and wash it now.” 

“Sally,” Mr. Barton appealed to his 
wife, “ you know how it is. Every Sun¬ 
day—yes, every Sunday this summer, 
and all but a couple, if I’m not mistaken, 
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last summer, when I wanted to play golf, 
I had to make arrangements for someone 
to stop by for me, for someone to pick 
me up; and not once did I have the car, I 
tell you, not once, this summer long.” 

“ It s only the third week in June, dear,” 
Mrs. Barton said sweetly. “ Maybe — ” 
Maybe,' that’s it! ” Mr. Barton said. 
“ I tell you, things are wrong, all wrong. 
You kids, all kids, just live in a world of 
their own, and think the world turns 
round them. You don’t a one of you, 
ever, give one thought to the happiness, 
to the personal happiness of your elders, 
your parents. While we — why, look what 
we do! That’s a fact! I’ve not had that 
car once, not one Sunday, since it 
thawed.” 

“ Gosh, Dad,” Davie said, in honest ad¬ 
miration, “ you been going to lectiues or 
something? ” 

“ But, Daddy, I told you,” Sara Louise 
said. “I’ll take you out, and there’ll be 
someone there you can ride in with, and 
next Sunday — ” 

“ It’s going to be this Sunday! ” Mr. 
Barton yelled. “ This Sunday! I got tired, 
I got ashamed, of having to beg and bor¬ 
row rides. Yesterday I asked two friends, 
Blaine and Morrow, to drive out with 
me; to drive out in my car — my car, do 
you get me, my car! ” Mr. Barton rolled 
the folded newspaper and struck it 
smartly on the edge of the table. 

“ Mom made the down payment,” 
Davie said irrelevantly. 

“ That’s right; that’s right,” Mr. Barton 
said more quietly. “ That’s right, she did. 
'Twas her money, and it was a mighty 
fine thing for her to do. She did it for 
us; she did it for you children; and how 
much do you repay her for it? How much 
does she get to use the car? You see, you 
just tibink of yourselves. You just — ” 

“ I don’t want the car, Joe,” Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton said. “I told you I’m going for a 


walk. 1 think I’ll put a couple of sand¬ 
wiches in a bag, and an apple, and not 
come home for lunch, just walk and walk. 
I planned it last night. You know, Joe, I 
was thinking of how, when they were 
little, that summer before we got our first 
car, how we used to take them all for a 
walk, and you’d pick Sara Louise up and 
carry her when she got tired.” 

“ And I bet that was darn soon,” Dick 
said. “ Now, Dad, I see how you’re fixed, 
and I’ll take you out there, just as soon 
as I get the car washed. You can stop by 
for those guys. Where’s Blaine live — 
clear out on Westwood Avenue, isn’t it? 
Who’s this Morrow?” Dick’s tone was 
kindly, soothing, agreeable, but final. 

Sara Louise got up from her place; she 
turned her face from her father so that 
he could see only the line of her cheek 
and the morning-glory that had begun to 
droop. “ It seems, to have asked for the 
car, to have spoken for it first, and a 
reasonable time ahead of time, means 
nothing, nothing! I don’t know what he’ll 
think of me. I suppose it means nothing 
to you. Dad, to see me have to humiliate 
myself, call a man and break an engage¬ 
ment at the last moment.” 

“Whata you mean —man?” Davie 
cried, unmoved. “You call him a man? 
That sap? ” 

“ Well, here,” Mr. Barton said. “ Take 
the carl How much fun do you think I’d 
get out of using it, to go off and leave a 
feeling like this at home, behind me? I’ll 
call Blaine; Ill call Morrow. Ill go out 
on the bus! My, when we got this car, 
when we got this new car, and Mother 
said to get five keys, if I’d ever dreamed 
it’d come to this, that this would be the 
way it would be, Sunday, I’d — ” 

“You mean, she’s to have the car?” 
Dick asked. He got up from his chair. 
“ Well, I like that! A little movie stuff, a 
little next-to-tears stuff, and — ” 
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“Settle it between you!'* Mr. Barton 
said. “ Leave me out of it. Fm through. 
Fm gonna go read this paper, if 1 can 
get a chance, and then Fm going to 
phone those men, and go wait for my 
bus.” He slammed the paper down on 
the breakfast table and turned toward 
the kitchen, and then came back to pick 
up the paper. 

“ Aw, say,” Davie said, with that sym¬ 
pathy the absolutely licked have for the 
licked, “ Dad oughtn’t to have to take the 
bus out there! ” 

“ He doesn’t have to,” Sara Louise said. 
“Ill take him out, and pick up his 
friends on the way. I’ll take him out as 
soon as I get my lunch together and get 
dressed. . . . Viliat is there besides 
those pieces of chicken, Mother? I meant 
to tell you I’d need a lunch, and 1 for¬ 
got it.” 

“ I’m going to wash the car now,” Dick 
said, and went out the porch door, “ and 
then I’m going to use it.” 

“There’s potatoes,” Mrs. Barton said. 
“ I boiled them last night. You can make 
potato salad; they’re still in their jack- 

M. W 

ets. 

“Oh, that takes too long. Mother,” 
Sara Louise said. “Unless you’d have 
time to make it for me, would you? Dad 
and Dick have wasted all this time. And 
I have to dress yet. Mother, I wish you 
or Father would speak to Davie; he 
shouldn’t say such things about people 
he doesn’t know, and couldn’t possibly 
appreciate.” 

“Suppose you speak to me!” Davie 
said. “ Here I be! ” 

“Potato salad’s easy, dear,” Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton said. “ Fm sure you’ve seen me make 
it. You didn’t say you’d pick him up 
any certain time, did you? . . . Davie, 
would you carry in the dishes and pile 
them in the sink? We’re just going to 
leave them.” 


“ O.K.,” Davie said. “ Him as gets left 
don’t just get left, he gets left with the 
dishes.” 

Mrs. Barton followed him into the 
kitchen. “I’m sorry, Davie,” she said. 
“Fm sorriest for you.” 

“ You know,” Davie said, “ I think I’ll 
make a run for it. I think, when he goes 
up to dress I’ll just go out there and get 
in, and tear out. I got as much right as 
either of them.” 

Mrs. Barton passed her husband, 
where he sat in his favorite chair, the 
paper spread around him. 

“Doggone it, Sally,” he said. “Fve a 
notion to take that car yet! It’s not right 
they should have it every Sunday. Fve a 
notion just to go out there, when he gets 
done washing it, and take it.” 

Mrs. Barton stopped and kissed him, 
very lightly, on the top of his left ear. 
“Fm going for a walk,” she said, “a 
good, long walk. I thought of it last night 
— that, and some other things I’d like to 
do, and now I’ll go dress.” 

“Well, I thought of things I’d like to 
do, too, and you see where it’s got us,” 
Mr. Barton said. He was still looking 
grimly at the news when Mrs. Barton 
came down, cool and pretty, in white 
linen dress, white shoes, hat, and gloves. 

“ You look nice, Sally,” her husband re¬ 
marked. 

“ You - wouldn’t like to come with me, 
Joe?” 

Mr. Barton smiled and shook his head. 
“ Thanks, Sally,” he said, “ this is the one 
day Fve got, you know, for a little golf.” 

Mrs. Barton turned in the door to 
smile back at him. 

“ You have a good walk. Mamma,” he 
said. 

“ I will; I’ll have a lovely walk,” Mrs. 
Barton said. When she smiled she put 
her head on one side, and her eyes 
crinkled in a way Mr. Barton remem- 
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bered she used to do when she was a 
girl, and he was courting her. It was al¬ 
most as though she had winked. 

She went out through the kitchen, 
where her daughter was making plain 
bread-and-butter sandwiches. “ Plain 
bread-and-butter sandwiches are really 
smart, don’t you think. Mother?” she 
asked. 

“Very,” Mrs. Barton agreed. “Good- 
by, dear.” 

“Oh, are you going out. Mother? I 
wish you’d had time to help me with the 
potato salad. I’m not sure I know — ” 

“ Hey, Sis,” Dick called from out at the 
car, “will you bring me out your key? 
Left mine upstairs. Gotta sweep out the 
car. Mamma’s left it locked.” 

Mrs. Barton came out the kitchen way, 
and stood a moment on the step, framed 
in blue and purple morning-glories, to 
puH on her gloves. 

“ Say, where you going? ” Dick asked. 

“Why, for my walk,” Mrs. Barton an¬ 
swered. “ Didn’t I tell you, Dick, I’m go¬ 
ing for a walk? ” 

“ Well, you sure look nice.” 

“Thank you, thank you, son,” Mrs. 
Barton said. 

“Say, you don’t have your key with 
you? You left the door locked.” 

Mrs. Barton came out to the car. “ I’m 
going to cut down the alley,” she said, 
“^nd then just strike out; just go where 
fancy leads me.” 

She put her gloved finger tips on a 
fender and sai^ “Have a good day. 
Car!” 

“ Why, Mom,” Dick said, and ran his 
wet fingers through his hair, “what are 
you doing, a Billie Burke? ” * 

Mrs. Barton laughed, and her cheeks 
were uncommonly pink. “ No,” she said, 
“I’m doing a Sally Barton, going for a 

* BBlie Burke is the name of an actress. Dave is 
asking hit mother if she it being theatrical. 


walk, a good, long walk. I doubt I’ll be 
home until suppertime. I planned it aU 
last night.” 

“ Well, be good,” Dick said. 

“ All right. You children be good,” Mrs. 
Barton said, and went, really trippingly, 
down the narrow walk between the bud¬ 
ding hollyhocks. 

When she came to the end of the al¬ 
ley Mrs. Barton hesitated, and then 
turnetl left, walked briskly along the 
street, walked like a woman who may, 
very possibly, be followed, and who still 
does not wish to appear that she expects, 
quite possibly, to be followed. At the 
next comer she hesitated again, and then 
turned right and walked still more rap¬ 
idly. After two blocks she stopped, and 
patted her hurry-heaving breast with a 
small gloved hand, and turned and threw 
a quick look over her shoulder. She was 
not, as yet, followed. She turned right 
again, down a street where trees dropped 
low, and followed that street until she 
came to a streetcar line. Here she waited, 
well hid in the shelter of a small, open 
station, but it was warm in the station, 
too warm, for a person who had hurried 
so. Across the street was a park, a very 
little and shamefully overgrown park, 
only a block square. Mrs. Barton remem¬ 
bered that she used to take the children 
there to play when they were little. She 
had quite forgotten the place. Now, look¬ 
ing at it, she thought it had a really un¬ 
usual and inviting charm. She liked the 
very raggedness of the park. She came 
out of the shelter and crossed over to it. 
On one of its paths she found that she 
was quite hidden from the street. There 
were flowers, half-heartedly tended, hit- 
or-miss flowers, along the sides of the 
path. And some of the flowers were quite 
unmistakably wild ones. She went on un¬ 
til she came to a bench, a worn and 
thinly painted bench, that she remem- 
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bered, dimly, from other years. To come 
on the little park was like coming on a 
day out of life, lived and gone, a quiet 
and really lovely day. 

She sat down on the bench, and 
opened her white pocketbook and took 
out a handkerchief. She took off her hat 
and laid it on her knees and wiped her 
forehead and throat. 

Birds sang in the park trees. Beyond 
their singing she heard the steady, inter¬ 
mittent whine of cars shuttling past the 
little park on its far sides. She heard the 
bumping bounce they took as they 
crossed the streetcar tracks. She won¬ 
dered just how many of them were flee¬ 
ing from a home, from a family, with 
Sunday wishes slain, behind them. She 
thought of Joe, and wished she could tell 
him of that thought. She knew what his 
careful answer would be; “ About ninety 
per cent,” he’d say slowly. “ I’d say just 
about ninety per cent, Sally.” 

A young woman came along the little 
path, wheeling a perambulator. Mrs. 
Barton smiled at her. She liked babies. 
The woman stopped when she saw Mrs. 
Barton smile, and wheeled the perambu¬ 
lator back and forth with one hand. 

“It’s a lovely day,” Mrs. Barton said, 
“isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, it is,” the yoimg mother replied. 
“ I thought baby ought to be out in it. 
We don’t have a car.” 

“ He's a fine boyl ” Mrs. Barton added. 

“ Well, we think he’s pretty fine,” the 
mother said, and sat down beside Mrs. 
Barton. “ I just thought I’d take him out 
awhile, and it’s just a nice walk over here 
from our place. It’s a nice day to walk.” 

“ Yes, it is,” Mrs. Barton said. “ It’s a 
lovely day. I planned last night, before 
I went to sleep. I’d have a walk today. 
You know how you plan things, some¬ 
times perfectly wild things, when you're 
trying to go to sleep? ” 


The young mother nodded. The baby 
whimpered a little and squirmed against 
the strap that held him in. 

“ Here, here,” Mrs. Barton said, “ he’s 
not to cry, he's not to cry on such a 
lovely day! ” 

She reached into the open purse, on 
the bench beside her, took out a little 
ringed chain and dangled it, tinldingly, 
before the baby’s reaching hands. From 
the ring hung five little keys —small, 
shining, identical ignition keys. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. How does Mr. Barton propose to set¬ 
tle the argument about the car? Do you 
think his method (page 154) is better than 
Mrs. Barton’s? 

2. Why did Mrs. Barton say (page 154) 
she was sorriest of all for Dave? 

3. Does there seem to be a division of 
duties and responsibilities in the Barton fam¬ 
ily? 

4. Do you agree with Mr. Barton’s charge 
(page 153) that the children of the family 
give no thought to the happiness of their 
parents? 

WATCHING IHE STORY TELLER 

AT WORK 

5. The reader’s interest in a story is in¬ 
creased if the author doesn’t tell everything, 
if he leaves something for the reader to fig¬ 
ure out. At what point do you find out how 
the argument over the car was settled? 

6. Did you notice* as you read this story 
the first time, how carefully the author pre¬ 
pared you for the ending? Where do you 
first suspect that Mrs. Barton is up to some¬ 
thing? Where does the author tell you out¬ 
right that Mrs. Barton is not just going out 
for a walk? 

7. How did Mrs. Barton get the car keys? 
How does the author keep the reader and 
the family from suspecting? 
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THE SNOB 

BY MOBLEY CALLAGHAN 

Most young people would like their 
parents to be witty, glamorous, charming. 
But what if diey are not? What if they have 
not had the advantages their children have 
of education and leisure? What if their work 
is so demanding that they do not have time 
or money to dress up to the minute? How 
should the son or daughter of such parents 
feel about them? The story that follows tells 
of a son who did not answer this question 
honestly. 

IT WAS at the book counter in 
the department store that John Harcourt, 
the student, caught a glimpse of his fa¬ 
ther. At first he could not be sure in the 
crowd that pushed along the aisle, but 
there was something about the color of 
the back of the elderly man’s neck, some¬ 
thing about the faded felt hat, that he 
knew very well. Harcourt was standing 
with the girl he loved, buying a book 
for her. All afternoon he had been talk¬ 
ing to her, eagerly, but with an anxious 
diffidence,^ as if there stiU remained in 
him an innocent wonder that she should 
be delighted to be with him. From un¬ 
derneath her wide-brimmed straw hat, 
her face, so fair and beautifully strong 
with its expression of cool independence, 
kept tiuTiing up to him and sometimes 
smiled at what he said. That was the 
way they always talked, never daring to 
show much full, strong feeling. Harcoiurt 
had just bought the book, and had 
reached into his pocket for the money 
with a free, ready gesture to make it ap¬ 
pear that he was accustomed to buying 
books for young ladies, when the white- 

' diffidence (dlfl diSns) : state or quality of 
being without confidence in oneself. 


haired man in the faded felt hat, at the 
other end of the counter, turned half- 
toward him, and Harcourt knew he was 
standing only a few feet away from his 
father. 

The young man’s easy words trailed 
away and his voice became little more 
than a whisper, as if he were afraid that 
everyone in the store might recognize it. 
There was rising in him a dreadful un¬ 
easiness; something very precious that 
he wanted to hold seemed close to de¬ 
struction. His father, standing at the end 
of the bargain counter, was planted 
squarely on his two feet, turning a book 
over thoughtfully in his hands. Then he 
took out his glasses from an old, worn 
leather case and adjusted them on the 
end of his nose, looking down over them 
at the book. His coat was thrown open, 
two buttons on his vest were undone, his 
hair was too long, and in his rather 
shabby clothes he looked very much like 
a worldngman, a carpenter perhaps. Such 
a resentment rose in young Harcourt 
that he wanted to cry out bitterly, “ Why 
does he dress as if he never owned a 
decent suit in his life? He doesn’t care 
what the whole world thinks of him. He 
never did. I’ve told him a hundred times 
he ought to wear his good clothes when 
he goes out. Mother’s told him the 
same thing. He just laughs. And now 
Grace may see him. Grace will meet 
him.” 

So young Harcourt stood still, with his 
head down, feeling that something very 
painful was impending.® Once he looked 
anxiously at Grace, who had turned to 
the bargain counter. Among those peo¬ 
ple drifting aimlessly by with hot red 
faces, getting in each other’s way, using 
their elbows but keeping their faces de- 

* Impending : threatening to 

happen soon. 


*The Snob,” by Morley CanagtiM*. bam Now that AfirU’s Nm and Other Stories. Reprinted by pennisnon of Random Houie, Inc. 
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tached and wooden, she looked tall and 
splendidly alone. She was so sure of her¬ 
self, her relation to the people in the 
aisles, the clerks behind the counters, the 
books on the shelves, and everything 
around her. Still keeping his head down 
and moving close, he whispered uneas¬ 
ily, “ Let’s go and have tea somewhere, 
Grace.” 

“ In a minute, dear,” she said. 

“ Let’s go now.” 

“ In just a minute, dear,” she repeated 
absently. 

“There’s not a breath of air in here. 
Let’s go now.” 

“ ^^at makes you so impatient? ” 

“ There’s nothing but old books on that 
counter.” 

“There may be something here I’ve 
wanted all my life,” she said, smiling at 
him brightly and not noticing the un¬ 
easiness in his face. 

So Harcourt had to move slowly be¬ 
hind her, getting closer to his father all 
the time. He could feel the space that 
separated them narrowing. Once he 
look up with a vague, sidelong glance. 
But his father, red-faced and happy, was 
still reading the book, only now there 
was a meditative expression on his face, 
as if something in the book had stirred 
him and he intended to stay there read¬ 
ing for some time. 

Old Harcourt had lots of time to amuse 
himself, because he was on a pension 
after working hard all his life. He had 
sent John to the university and he was 
eager to have him distinguish himself. 
Every night when John came home, 
whether it was early or late, he used to 
go into his father and mother’s bedroom 
and turn on the light and talk to them 
about the interesting things that had 
happened to him during the day. They 
listened and shared this new world with 
him. They both sat up in their night 


clothes and, while his mother asked all 
the questions, his father listened atten¬ 
tively with his head cocked on one side 
and a smile or a frown on his face. The 
memory of all this was in John now, and 
there was also a desperate longing and a 
pain within him growing harder to bear 
as he glanced fearfully at his father, but 
he thought stubbornly, “I can’t intro¬ 
duce him. It’ll be easier for everybody if 
he doesn’t see us. I’m not ashamed. But 
it will be easier. Itll be more sensible. 
It’ll only embarrass him to see Grace.” 
By this time he knew he was ashamed, 
but he felt that his shame was justified, 
for Grace’s father had the smooth, con¬ 
fident manner of a man who had lived 
all his life among people who were rich 
and sure of themselves. Often when he 
had been in Grace’s home talking po¬ 
litely to her mother, John had kept on 
thinking of the plainness of his own 
home and of his parents’ laughing, good- 
natured untidiness, and he resolved des¬ 
perately that he must make Grace’s peo¬ 
ple admire him. 

He looked up cautiously, for they were 
about eight feet away from his father, 
but at that moment his father, too, looked 
up and John’s glance shifted swiftly far 
over the aisle, over the counters, seemg 
nothing. As his father’s blue, calm eyes 
stared steadily over the glasses, there 
was an instant when their glances might 
have met. Neither one could have been 
certain, yet John, as he turned away and 
began to talk hurriedly to Grace, knew 
surely that his father l^d seen him. He 
knew it by the steady calnmess in his 
father’s blue eyes. John’s shame grew, 
and then humiliation sickened him as he 
waited and did nothing. 

His father turned away, going down 
the aisle, walking erectly in his shabby 
clothes, his shoulders very straight, never 
once looking back. His father would 
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walk slowly down the street, he knew, 
with that meditative expression deepen¬ 
ing and becoming grave. 

Young Harcourt stood beside Grace, 
brushing against her soft shoulder, and 
made faintly aware again of the delicate 
scent she used. There, so close beside 
him, she was holding within her every¬ 
thing he wanted to reach out for, only 
now he felt a sharp hostility that made 
him sullen and silent. 

“ You were right, John,” she was drawl¬ 
ing in her soft voice. “ It does get unbear¬ 
able in here on a hot day. Do let’s go 
now. Have you ever noticed that depart¬ 
ment stores after a time can make you 
really hate people?” But she smiled 
when she spoke, so he might see that she 
really hated no one. 

“You don’t like people, do you?” he 
said sharply. 

“ People? What people? What do you 
mean? ” 

“ I mean,” he went on irritably, “ you 
don’t like the kind of people you bump 
into here, for example.” 

“ Not especially. Who does? What are 
you talking about? ” 

“Anybody could see you don’t,” he 
said recklessly, full of a savage eagerness 
to hurt her. “ I say you don’t like simple, 
honest people, the kind of people you 
meet all over the city.” He blurted the 
words out as if he wanted to shake her, 
but he was longing to say, “ You wouldn’t 
like my family. Why couldn’t I take you 
home to have dinner with them? You’d 
turn up your nose at them, because 
they’ve no pretensions. As soon as my fa¬ 
ther saw you, he knew you wouldn’t 
want to meet him. I could tell by the 
way he turned.” 

His father was on his way home now, 
he knew, and that evening at dinner 
they would meet. His mother and sister 
would t alk rapidly, but his father would 


say nothing to him, or to anyone. There 
would only be Harcourt’s memory of the 
level look in the blue eyes, and the 
knowledge of his father’s pain as he 
walked away. 

Grace watched John’s gloomy face as 
they walked through the store, and she 
knew he was nursing some private rage, 
and so her own resentment and exasper¬ 
ation kept growing, and she said crisply, 
“ You’re entitled to your moods on a hot 
afternoon, I suppose, but if I feel I don’t 
like it here, then I don’t like it. You 
wanted to go yourself. Who likes to 
spend very much time in a department 
store on a hot afternoon? I begin to hate 
every stupid person that bangs into me, 
everybody near me. What does that 
make me?” 

“ It makes you a snob.” 

“ So I’m a snob now? ” she asked an- 
grily. 

“Certainly you’re a snob,” he said. 
'They were at the door and going out to 
the street. As they walked in the sun¬ 
light, in the crowd moving slowly down 
the street, he was groping for words to 
describe the secret thoughts he had al¬ 
ways had about her. “ I’ve always known 
how you’d feel about people I like who 
didn’t fit into your private world,” he 
said. 

“You’re a very stupid person,” she 
said. Her face was flushed now, and it 
was hard for her to express her indigna¬ 
tion, so she stared straight ahead as she 
walked along. 

They had never talked in this way, and 
now they were both quickly eager to 
hurt each other. With a flow of words, 
she started to argue with him, then she 
checked herself and said calmly, “ Listen, 
John, I imagine you’re tired of my com¬ 
pany. There’s no sense in having tea to¬ 
gether. I think I’d better leave you right 
here.” 
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“That’s fine,” he said. “GJood after¬ 
noon.” 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

She started to go, she had gone two 
paces, but he reached out desperately 
and held her arm, and he was fright¬ 
ened, and pleading, “Please don’t go, 
Grace.” 

All the anger and irritation had left 
him; there was just a desperate anxiety 
in his voice as he pleaded, “ Please for¬ 
give me. I’ve no right to talk to you like 
that. I don’t know why I’m so rude or 
what’s the matter. I’m ridiculous. I’m 
very, very ridiculous. Please, you must 
forgive me. Don’t leave me.” 

He had never talked to her so bro¬ 
kenly, and his sincerity, the depth of his 
feeling, began to stir her. While she lis¬ 
tened, feeling all the yearning in him, 
they seemed to have been brought closer 
together, by opposing each other, than 
ever before, and she began to feel almost 
shy. “ I don’t know what’s the matter. I 
suppose we’re both irritable... It must be 
the weather,” she said. “But I’m not 
angry, John.” 

He nodded his head miserably. He 
longed to tell her that he was sure she 
would have been charming to his father, 
but he had never felt so wretched in his 
life. He held her arm tight, as if he must 
hold it or what he wanted most in the 
world would slip away from him, yet he 
kept thinking, as he would ever think, of 
his father walking away quietly with his 
head never turning. 


APPLYING AN IDEA 

1. Because the financial circumstances 
of some families in the 1930’s made the 
completion of high school study difiB- 
cult, the parents of some of today’s pu¬ 


pils have not themselves had a hi^-school 
education. The difference between those 
who have had an education and those who 
have not is more apparent than real. It is 
felt much more by young people than by 
their parents. It is more likely to be noticed 
in clothes people wear than in the ideas in 
their heads. Yet there is a difference. And 
sometimes there is a gap in the best of fam¬ 
ilies between parents and children. You will 
find it profitable to discuss this problem, 
guided by these questions: 

a. John Harcourt was afraid that if Grace 
met his family she would lose interest in 
him. Is there anything in the story to 
show that his judgment of her was right 
or wrong? 

b. Do you feel that there was anything 
about John’s father or mother that he 
need have been ashamed of? What sort 
of thing may a child be reasonably 
ashamed of in a parent? 

c. If you were in Grace’s place and honestly 
in love with John, how would you have 
felt about his parents? 

d. John knew that when he got home his fa¬ 
ther would say nothing about the inci¬ 
dent. Does this reveal anything about the 
real values John saw in his father? Can 
you find any evidence earlier in the story 
that John valued his parents highly? 

e. Before John finally admits that he is at 
fault himself, he first blames his father 
for the situation and then blames Grace. 
Can you find the passages in which this 
takes place? 

f. What would happen to the marriage of 
John and Grace if John persisted in hid¬ 
ing his family from Grace and her fam¬ 
ily? Suppose his judgment of Grace were 
right — that she would have been embar¬ 
rassed by his family. Should John then 
have married Grace? 

WATCHING THE STORY TELLER 
AT WORK 

2. Character, For each of the three per¬ 
sons in this story the author uses a different 
method of character portrayal. One charao- 
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ter portrays himself by what he says, does, 
and thinks. A second person is portrayed 
chiefly through comments and thoughts of 
another person in the story. The third per¬ 
son is portrayed by statements the author 
himself makes about that person’s character. 
Can you identify the method used for John, 
for his father, and for Grace? Locate sen¬ 
tences in die story to show these methods. 
Can you find anything in the story to de¬ 
scribe John’s appearance? 

3. Action. There are three diflFerent kinds 
of action in this story. First, there is physical 
action, the movements made by the charac¬ 
ters. Second, there is action of thou^ts in 
the minds of the characters. Third, there is 
action in what the characters say. 

a. Which of these three kinds of action is 
most violent in this story? 

b. Check the sentences in the story which 
record physical action. How much does 
the story depend on physical action? 

c. How would you answer a junior high 
school student who said of “ The Snob 
“That story isn’t any good. There isn’t 
enough action. It’s not exciting enough.” 


MY FATHER IS AN EDUCATED 
MAN 

BY JESSE STUART 

The selection that follows appeared 
in a volume called Tdes from the Plum 
Grove Hills. Yet, as Mr. Stuart says, it is not 
a story. It is the record of an incident and 
the feelings it aroused in the author. It is 
not merely a personal incident, nor are the 
reelings merely private. They have pub¬ 
lic importance, for they are the unexpressed 
feelings of many sons and daughters for 
their fathers. Mr. Stuart said recently about 
this essay, “ I really mean it; I really believe 
my father is an educated man.” That he felt 
this sincerely is obioous to the reader. 


YESTERDAY I was in town with 
my father. This town has been the center 
of his universe. He has never traveled a 
fifty-mile radius from this town. He goes 
on Satvudays, dressed in his overalls, 
clean blue work shirt, overall jacket, his 
soiled, weathered cap with a shrinking 
bill and his tumed-at-the-toes stump- 
scarred brogan shoes. Often, he goes 
through the weekdays to town if he 
wants something from the stores or a 
bottle of beer. He walks a path four 
miles over the bony hills to the town as 
he has done since I can remember. And 
I can remember him for thirty-three 
years. He has dressed the same way, has 
walked the same path to the same town. 

My father talked to a group of men on 
the courthouse square where the men 
from all over the county meet on Satur¬ 
days with the men from the town, where 
they talk, tell their stories, chew their 
tobacco, try to whittle the longest shav¬ 
ing with their pocketknives while they 
listen to the courthouse bell calling men 
inside the courthouse for justice. While 
they talked and chewed tobacco from 
long, home-grown twists of Burley ^ and 
spit mouthfuls of ambeer ® spittle on the 
coiuthouse square, I heard a man say, 
who was standing in another group of 
men not far from my father’s group, 

“ 'There’s old overalled Mitch Stuart. 

. . . See ’im in town every Saturday.” 
'This fairly well-dressed man, teacher of 
a rural school, pointed to my father and 
the men in his group looked and listened 
while he talked. “Never amounted to 
anything in his life. Never will amount 
to anything. But he’s got smart children. 
His boy is a book writer, you may’ve 
heard about.” 

^ Burley: a kind of tobacco grown in Kentucky 
and neighboring states. * ambeer: dialect for am¬ 
ber, a brownish color. 


“My Father Is an Educated Man,” froin Tales from the PlumGrote BUls, by Jesse Stuart, published and copyrighted Iw E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 
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My fathe/s people cleared the fields and broke 
the first furrows through the roots. 
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Pert Maldin didn’t see me as he went 
on telling the men in his ^oup how my 
hither loved to come to town on Satur¬ 
days and loaf, just loaf and try to whit¬ 
tle the longest shavings, how he loved 
the sound of the courthouse bell, and how 
he’d listened to it for a half century. And 
he told them he’d known my father that 
long and how my father had gone to the 
same little tavern, run by the same peo¬ 
ple for a half century and got his beer on 
Saturdays and after he had a few beers 
how he talked to his old friends and told 
them big windy tales. He told about his 
seeing my father have a few fights in his 
younger days and how time had now 
slowed him down. Since Pert Maldin 
talked confidentially to the men that sur¬ 
rounded him, I couldn’t hear all he said. 
I did hear him say my father wouldn’t 
know his name if he would meet it in the 
road, that he couldn’t read a beer sign 
and he couldn’t write his name. 

I thought once that I would walk over 
to Pert Maldin and tell him a few things. 
One thing that I would tell him was my 
father would know his name if he’d meet 
it in the big road or saw it printed on a 
sign beside the road but if it were in a 
paper he would not see it for I’d never 
seen him look inside a newspaper in my 
life. Yet, he knew his name, for my 
mother had taught him the letters in his 
name and that he knew these letters 
same as he knew from memory a rock 
clifF, an oak tree, beech, sassafras, or per¬ 
simmon. . . . And that if he saw his 
name, he would know it immediately 
since my mother had taught him letters 
in oiu: alphabet . . . that he would 
slowly go over the letters in a word and 
piece them together and pronounce 
some of the hardest words correctly. 

I thought about walking over and pop¬ 
ping Pert Maldin on the nose when he 
talked about my father. But I stood si¬ 


lently and listened as long as I could and 
many thoughts flashed through my brain 
as the ambeer spittle flashed brown in 
the November sunlight from the mouths 
of the men in the group where my fa¬ 
ther was talking, where diey were laugh¬ 
ing at some story one of his group had 
told. 1 thought a pop on the nose would 
serve Pert Maldin right and then I 
thought, “ What’s the use? What does he 
know about my father? And what does 
he know about education though he is 
a schoolteacher? ” 

While I stood on the courthouse 
square watching these figures of the hill 
earth that came to town on Saturdays to 
swap their windy tales and try each 
other’s twists of home-grown Burley, I 
thought about the members of the hu¬ 
man family I had known. I thought about 
my own people and the path they had 
come over the earth. I thought about my 
father and my father’s people, beardy- 
faced, tall, figmres of the earth, tillers of 
earth, men who had cut the timber, 
cleared the fields of brush and sprouts 
and who had plowed the root and rock- 
infested mountain slopes with oxen 
hitched to yellow-locust-beamed cutter 
plows. And the longer thoughts flashed 
across my brain, the more I knew Pert 
Maldin didn’t know what he was talking 
about ... for my people, my father’s 
people, had helped to build the railroads 
up the Big Sandy ^ and into the moun¬ 
tains of West Virginia. They had helped 
to build the coal ^ags of the nation. . . . 
They had helped to build the cities, 
though not any that I knew lived there 
now or had ever lived there. My father’s 
people had helped to build the high¬ 
ways. And the schools where children 
only of the late generations have at- 

* Big Sandy: a river forming the boundary 
between West Virginia and Kentucky. It flows 
into the Ohio River. 
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tended. They had helped to build 
churchhouses where but few attended 
since such limitations had been put on 
the kind of a life they had loved, tobacco 
chewing, smoking, drinking of wine, 
whisky, and even beer. 

Such would never suit his people. 
They raised their own tobacco and they 
used it; they made their own whislg^ 
and they drank it. They carried firearms 
and used them in time of danger while 
they helped to build America. What did 
they know about letters of the alphabet? 
These little things didn’t mean a lot to 
them! And what did they care about 
books? Why should they spend their 
time in a closed-up schoolroom, con¬ 
trolled by school authorities, and strive 
to learn to read secondhand life in books 
when they had firsthand life before them 
to live? 

The older men in my father’s family, 
now sleeping in the Virginia, West Vir¬ 
ginia, and Kentucky mountains, if they 
were alive today would pity their off¬ 
spring, entangled in the spider web of 
civilization. They would despise and 
fight with aU their might, if they could 
rise from their graves, any barriers that 
would confine their freedom. 

What would they care about my 
books? They would not even read them. 
To them, I would be an oddling.^ . . . 

Let Pert M aldin talk on the courthouse 
square. Let him talk about my father’s 
not having an education, that he would¬ 
n’t know his name if he’d meet it in the 
big road. I could tell Pert that he didn’t 
know about education. He was speaking 
about these secondhand things called 
books when my father’s people had lived 
an education while they were helping to 
build a nation and a civilization. Yes, 
they had taken the law in their own 
l)|^s for they had to do it since the law 
« oddling: a strange being or thing. 


didn’t protect them while they fought 
their enemies; helped to build the rail¬ 
roads through the mountains, bridges to 
span the rivers, and blast the turnpikes 
around the rocky slopes. They cleared 
the fields and broke the first furrows 
through the roots. They built the log cab¬ 
ins from the giant trees they didn’t split 
into fence rails; they hauled giant saw- 
logs with yokes of oxen to the edge of 
the Big Sandy and waited for the spring 
rains when with spiked boots and with 
long poles with spikes in the end they 
took their log rafts down the Big Sandy 
and the Ohio River to the little town 
of Cincinnati, the Queen City of the 
West. 

I could tell Pert Maldin that my fa¬ 
ther, son of these figures of the earth, 
with the blood of these men flowing 
through his veins, was an educated man. 
He was educated same as they were edu¬ 
cated . . . but maybe his education did¬ 
n’t fit the time he was living. He couldn’t 
sit behind a desk wearing a white shirt, 
a necktie, a neatly pressed tailored suit, 
and shined shoes, with a pencil behind 
his ear. He couldn’t live in a world of 
figures and words. They would be play¬ 
things on the wind to him. I know him 
well enough to know what he would say. 
For what does he say about my books? 
“ A lot of foolishness.” 

I could tell anybody tliat my father is 
an educated man. Though he is a small 
man with a wind-parched face color of 
the autumn earth, my father has the 
toughness in his muscles of the hickory 
sprout. He has a backbone like a saw- 
log. In his make-up fear was left out. 
That word is not in his limited vocabu¬ 
lary. I never heard him say, in my life¬ 
time, that he was afraid of anything. 

My father can take a handful of new- 
ground dirt in his hand, smeU of it, then 
sift it between his fingers and tell 
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whether to plant the land in com, to¬ 
bacco, cane, or potatoes. He has an in¬ 
tuition ® that I cannot explain. Maybe 
Pert Maldin, with all his education, could 
explain it. And my father knows when 
to plant, how to plant and cultivate, and 
the right time to reap. He knows the 
right trees to cut from his timber for 
wood to bum and the trees to leave for 
timber. He knows the names of all the 
trees, flowers, and plants that grow on 
his rugged acres. My father is able to 
live from sterile, mgged mountain soil. 
He has raised enough food for his family 
to eat and his family has eaten about all 
he has raised. Money does not mean food 
to him as it does to many in America 
today. Money is some sort of a luxury to 
him. It is something he pays his taxes 
with. Money is something to him to buy 
land with. And the land and everything 
thereon is more than a bank account 
would be to him; land is something du¬ 
rable, something his eyes can see and his 
hands can feel. It is not the secondhand 
substance he would find in a book if he 
could read. 

I could tell anybody in America —if 
my father isn't an educated man we don’t 
have educated men in America. And if 
his education isn’t one of the best educa¬ 
tions a man can have then I am not writ¬ 
ing these words and the rain is not fall¬ 
ing today in Kentucky. If his education 
isn’t as important as mine —this son of 
his he used to tell every day to go to 
school since he had found the kind of 
education he had didn’t work as well, 
this day and time in America, as the kind 
of education where a man had a pencil 
behind his ear and worked in a world of 
figmes, words, dollars and cents, when 
to buy, what to buy, when, where, and 

■ intuition (In-tfi'Ish'fln): an immediate 
knowledge of something, gained without the use 
of reason or previous experience. 


how to sell — then I am not writing these 
words. 

And as I think of my father’s autumn- 
colored face, of this small hickory-tough 
figure of the earth, I think of the many 
men in America still like him. And 7 
say they are educated men. 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

The author says, “I could tell anybody 
in America —if my father isn’t an edu¬ 
cated man we don’t have educated men in 
America.” 

1. Clearly education means something 
different to the author from schooling. Can 
you explain what he does mear by educa¬ 
tion? 

2. Of what did his father’s education con¬ 
sist? What did his father know and how did 
he acquire this knowledge? 

3. How does the author feel about his own 
schooling? Locate the passage in the essay 
which states this feeling. 

4. Why does the author say of Pert 
Maldin. . . What does he know about 
education though he is a schoolteacher? ’ ” 

INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

5. How would you summarize the author’s 
feeling about his father? Is he ashamed of 
him? Is he sorry for him? 

6. What in the family’s background is the 
author proud of? 

7. If the father had no use for books him¬ 
self, why did he tell his son to go to school? 
What do you suppose the father really thinks 
of his son’s books? 

8. Why didn’t the author give Pert Mah 
din a “pop on the nose” as he at first 
thought he would do? 

9. On page 163 the author says that, 
among other things, his father’s people 
helped to build the schools of the country, 
Why were these uneducated men interested 
in building schools? 
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THE ELDEST 

BY EDNA FERBER 

When the mother of a large family 
dies or becomes an invalid the eldest 
daughter often must take her place. There 
is work to be done; there are responsibilities 
to be carried if the family is to be held to¬ 
gether. In a situation like this, the duty is 
clear. What is not so clear is how muc^ the 
carrying of family burdens should be allowed 
to prevent the eldest daughter from living 
her own life. How great should the sacrifice 
be? How much should the rest of the family 
help out? 

When work and responsibility are shared, 
they are easy to bear. When one person car¬ 
ries them alone, the family ceases to be a 
family and becomes merely a collection of 
individuals living together under the same 
roof. Sharing the family work and problems 
not only gets them done faster but permits 
a variety of life for each family member. 
Lack of variety, the daily monotony of hum¬ 
drum existence creates a dry rot of mind and 
character. 

The play that follows raises the question 
of how much sacrifice there should be for 
any one member of a family and gives an 
unforgettable picture of the deadly efiFects 
of monotony in daily life. 

CHABACTERS 

BOSE 

FLOSS, her younger sister 

AL, her brother 

PA, her father 

MA, a voice o£F stage 

HENBYSELZ 

A NEIGHBOR 

SCENE OF THE PLAY: The dining room 
of a fat in a cheap neighborhood. It is 
evidently used as the common room. 
There are, besides the necessary dining¬ 
room furniture, one or two shabby arm¬ 
chairs and a small table. The room is in 


disorder. A small rug is rotted in one 
comer. The room, just cleaned, has not 
quite been set to rights. At the back, left, 
a door leading into outer hall. Another, 
right, back, into bedrooms: At left a door 
into kitchen. At right, well down, door to 
MAS bedroom. This door stands open. 
The dining table is left center. On its 
bare top are two dining-room chairs 
back to back, as though they had been 
put out of the way during the scrubbing 
of the floor. A small stepladder against 
the watt. At the foot of the ladder a 
scmbbing pail, with a brush beside it 
and a moist gray rag hanging over the 
top. A telephone on a small table, back. 
An old-fashioned sideboard, left, near 
dining table. 

As the curtain rises bose enters from 
kitchen wiping her flushed face with a 
comer of her damp apron. She is a 
woman of about forty, grown heavy 
about the hips and arms as housework¬ 
ing women do. On her face is the vague, 
mute look of one whose days are spent 
indoors at sordid tasks. Her features are 
good. She must have been pretty in her 
youth. She wears a calico work dress and 
apron. Her sleeves are rotted up, her hair 
wispy, but she does not look like a 
sloven. She is flushed and hurried. 

BOSE comes quickly down to bare ta¬ 
ble, picks up the chairs that are on top 
of it and puts them in Ihek places; un¬ 
rolls the rug that lies in a comet and 
spreads it on the floor; goes to pail, 
stoops, tarings out the wet rag, mean¬ 
while glancing anxiously about. AU this 
is done hastily as one would hurry who 
is late with her work. 

A doorbell rings, rose gives an an¬ 
noyed exclamation. Drops her rag. 

BOSE. Who’s there? 

neighbor. It’s only me. 

BOSE. Oh, come right in. 


"lbs EUflst,** br Edna Farbcr, copgrrl^t, xgis, by Edaa Fatbar. Bapriatad Iqp penniaalpa of D. Applatoa-Cantuiy Compaay. lack 
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[neighbor er^ers from kitchen. She is a 
stout, florid woman in a flowered ki¬ 
mono.] 

NEIGHBOR. What smells so good? 

ROSE {uHping her hands on apron). I 
guess it must be my rhubarb pie. I just 
took it out of the oven. 

NEIGHBOR. My follo! don’t care for rhu¬ 
barb in any form. 

BOSE. It does make the worst pie in the 
world. 

NEIGHBOR. Well, then, why in the 
world ... 1 

ROSE {almost sheepishly). Oh, I don't 
know. 1 heard the vegetable man calling 
it down the street. And rhubarb, and 
spring, and housecleaning all seem to go 
together, somehow. 

NEIGHBOR (glancing swiftly around). 
My landl You started housecleaning al- 
readyl 

ROSE (triumphantly). This morning. 
NEIGHBOR. Awful early, ain’t it? 

ROSE. When I woke up there was a fly 
buzzing around the room. And I noticed 
the Burkes across the court had taken 
down their lace curtains. That started 
me. 

NEIGHBOR. It’s catching. I guess I’ll 
start in tomorrow. It’s certainly hot 
enough, for April. (Turns to go.) For 
goodness’ sake. I’m forgetting what I 
came fori Can you let me have a cup of 
milk? Mine turned sour on me. 

BOSE. Just help yourself out of the bot¬ 
tle in the icebox. All I need’s enou^ 
for their tea and Ma’s glassful. 

[neichbob exits, bo^ goes to sideboard, 
gets out tablecloth, begins to lay table 
for supper, with plates, knives, forks, 
etc. A sound, off, from kitchen, as 
though NEIGHBOR hos slammed the ice¬ 
box door. NEIGHBOR appcoTS again at 
door, cup carefully held in hand.] 


NETCHBOB. How’s youT Ilia today? 

ROSE. Just the same. 

NEiGHBoa It’s certainly awful. Keeps 
you tied right down, don’t it? 

BOSE. Yes. 

NEIGHBOR. Well, I always say a person 
like that’s better off out of their misery, 
really. It’s been years, ain’t it? How 
long? 

ROSE. Fifteen years this month. 
NEIGHBOR. You must have been just a 
young girl. 

ROSE. Floss and A1 were hardly more 
than babies. We didn’t think, at first, it 
would go on the way it has. The doctors 
said a few months — then a year — then 
five years. . . . 

NEIGHBOR. And everything on your 
shoulders. I s’pose you might of had a 
husband and a home of your own. 1 
bet you wasn’t bad looking. 

ROSE. I looked a lot like Floss looks 
now, they say. 

NEIGHBOR. Nol (Shakes her head com- 
miseratingly.) Well, I got to run along. 
(From kitchen, as she goes.) I’ll return 
your milk tomorrow. 

ROSE. That’s all right. 

[rose listens to make sure that she has 
gone. Takes from the capacious pocket 
of her apron a little sheaf of time- 
yellowed letters, worn with handling, 
and a faded bit of blue ribbon. She 
comes over to sideboard and stacks the 
letters neatly, fingering them one by 
one. On her lips is a wistful, reminis¬ 
cent half smile.] 

MA (from bedroom, in a high, thin 
voice). Rosel 

BOSE (startled, spills letters on floor). 
Yes, Mai (Stoops, gathers letters in 
scrambling haste.) 

MA. It’s cold in here. 

BOSE. I’ll get you a hot bag in a minute. 
(Hurriedly ties letters together with the 
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bit of ribbon, unlocks the top cabinet of 
the old-fashioned sideboard, thrusts the 
letters into it, locks the little door again, 
pockets the key. Exits to kitchen, enters 
again almost immediately with rubber 
water bag. As she crosses to bedroom she 
is screuHng the top on the bag and wip¬ 
ing its wet sides with her apron. Exits 
bedroom, off .) Where’d you want it this 
time, Ma? Your head or your feet? 

MA. Here. . . . Ain’t the folks home 
yet? 

BOSE. They’ll be here any minute now. 
I guess you’ve been dozing oflF a little. 

MA (whining). I haven’t closed my 
eyes. 

[The telephone rings, rose enters dining 
room, goes to telephone.] 

BOSE (at telephone). Hello! . . . A1 
isn’t home yet. . . . Well, Ill tell him as 
soon as he comes in. ... I told you that 
before. . . . Yes, Hill 2163. (Hangs up 
receiver. Picks up pail and brush, carries 
them to kitchen. Re-enters with dish of 
butter and milk pitcher. Busies herself at 
table. An outer door slams, pa enters. He 
is a fussy, gray-haired, sprightly old man 
of the hack ^ bookkeepe- type. He looks 
warm and irritable.) 

PA. Whew! My, but it was hot down¬ 
town! (Throws hat and coat on near-by 
chair.) What’s all this muss? 

BOSE. Housecleaning. (Back and forth 
between sideboard, table, kitchen, with 
plates, bread, etc.) 

PA (to ma’s bedroom door; peers in. 
With a false cheeriness). Well, well! And 
how’s the old girl tonight, h’m? Feel like 
you could punish a little supper? 

MA. I couldn’t eat a thing. My head’s 
killing me again. My head . . . 

[Her complaining voice goes on as pa 
stands a moment longer in the door- 

* hack: drudge. 


way. The older door slams, al enters. 
He is of the slim, furtive, weasel type. 
He walks lightly on the balls of his 
feet, like an Indian, but without the 
Indians dignity. In figure a born fox- 
trotter.^ His coat is over his arm. He is 
wearing a flashy striped shirt.] 

AL. Can you beat this for April! My 
shirt’s stuck to my back. 

BOSE. Al, put that stepladder away for 
me, will you? 

AL (to bedroom, back). I will not. 
What d’you think I am! The janitor! 

[Exits bedroom, pa to armchair, news¬ 
paper in hand. Reads, rose folds lad¬ 
der, places it against wall, al enters 
from bedroom.] 

BOSE. Oh, some girl’s been calling you 
up. She said — 

AL. Well, why didn’t you tell me! 
(Goes to phone.) 

BOSE. I’m telling you now. Hill 2163. 
Pestering me all the time. I should think 
girls could wait till fellows call them. 
. . . (rose to kitchen; picks up pail.) 

AL (to operator). Hill 2163. . . . No! 
Six three. . . . Yeh. (To bose.) Say, if 
they were all disappointed old maids like 
you, I guess they’d have to wait till — 
Hello! (A complete change of tone.) 
That you, kid? Say, listen. How about 
tonight, now? 

[Drops his voice very low during re¬ 
mainder of conversation, rose exits, 
kitchen. Outer door slams, floss en¬ 
ters. She is about twenty, very slim, 
very pretty, rather cheap, in flimsy 
dress, cut too low, light-colored shoes, 
short skirt. As she enters she is breath¬ 
less and excited. She carries a paper 
hatbag in her hand.] 

FLOSS. Rose! Where’s Rose? 

* Today we would say a bom dancer instead 
of fox-trotter. 
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[bose enters from kUchen, carrying a 

dish.] 

BOSE. What’s the matter? 

FLOSS. Did you press my pink geor¬ 
gette, like I asked you to? 

BOSE. I didn’t get time. I’ve been clean¬ 
ing all day long. 

FLOSS. But I’ve got to have it. I got to 
wear it tonight. Guess who was in the 
store today! 

BOSE. Who? What’s that? A hat? 

FLOSS. Yes. But listen. . . . 

BOSE. Let's see it. 

FLOSS {whips it out of bag). There! 
But let me tell you . . . 

ROSE. How much? 

FLOSS (defiantly). Nine-fifty — trimmed. 

AL (who, having finished telephoning, 
has been regarding his sisters, leaning 
idly against the wall, cigarette in mouth). 
Trimmed is right! 

FLOSS. Shut up, Al! Well, but I had to 
have it, Rose. Im going to the theater to¬ 
night. And guess who with! 

BOSE. Who? 

FLOSS. Henry Selz! 

[rose stares, then smiles uncertainly, 

puts the dish on the table with a hand 

that trembles a little.] 

BOSE. What’s the joke? 

FLOSS. Joke, nothing! Honest! I was 
standing back of the counter at about 
ten. The rush hadn’t really begun. Glove 
trade always starts late. I was standing 
there, kidding Herb, the stock boy, when 
down the aisle comes a man in a big hat, 
like you see in the western pictures, hair 
a little gray at the temples and every¬ 
thing, just like a movie actor. I said to 
Herb, “Is it real?” I hadn’t got the 
words out of my mouth when the fellow 
sees me, stands stock-still in the middle 
of the aisle with his mouth open and his 
eyes sticking out. Register surprise,” I 
said to Herb, and looked around for the 


camera. At tha!t minute he takes two 
jumps over to where I’m standing, grabs 
my hands and says, " Rose! Rose! ” kind 
of choky. “ Not by about twenty years,” 
I says. “ I’m Floss, Rose’s sister. Let go 
my hands! ” 

ROSE ( vibrantly). You said, “ I’m Floss, 
Rose’s sister, let go my hands.” And 
then — ? 

FLOSS. He looked kind of stunned, just 
for a minute. His face was a scream, hon¬ 
estly. Then he said, “ But of course. Fif¬ 
teen years. But I had always thought of 
her as just the same.” And he kind of 
laughed, ashamed, like a kid. And the 
whitest teeth! 

BOSE. Yes, they were — white. Well? 

FLOSS. Well, I said, “Won’t I do in¬ 
stead? ” Like that. “ You bet you’ll do! ” 
he said. And then he told me his name, 
and how he’s living out in Spokane and 
his wife was dead, and he had made a 
lot of money —fruit, or real estate or 
something. He talked a lot about it at 
lunch, but I didn’t pay any attention. As 
long as he’s really got it, a lot I care 
how. . . . 

ROSE. At lunch? 

FLOSS. Everything from crab meat to 
coflFee. I didn’t believe it could be done 
in one hour. Believe me, he had those 
waiters jumping. It takes money. He 
asked all about you, and Ma, and every¬ 
thing. And he kept looking at me and 
saying, “It’s wonderful!” I said, “Isn’t 
it! ” but I meant the lunch. He wanted 
me to go driving this afternoon. Auto 
and everything. Kept calling me Rose 
and Rosebud. It made me kind of mad, 
and I told him how you look. He said, 
“ I suppose so,” and asked me to go to a 
show tonight. Listen, will you press my 
georgette? I got to have it. 

BOSE. Ill iron it while you’re eating. 
I’m not hungry. (Turns. Goes to kitchen 
door.) Did you say he was gray? 
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pxoss {on her way to bedroom, begin¬ 
ning to unbutton her blouse). Gray? Oh, 
you mean. . . . Why, just here and here. 
Interesting, but not a bit old. And he’s 
got that money look that makes waiters 
and doormen jump. (At door.) I don’t 
want any supper. Just a cup of tea. 
Haven’t got time to dress decently, as 

• a. • 

It IS. 

AL (leaves wall and phone table, 
against which he has been lounging. 
Comes down). Your story interests me 
strangely, little gell. But there’s a couple 
other people who would like to eat, even 
if you wouldn’t, (floss exits with a with¬ 
ering glance at al. ) Come on with that 
supper, Ro! Nobody staked me to a 
lunch -today. 

[al and pa to table, seat themselves. 
ROSE dishes out the supper to them, 
though she eats nothing herself.] 

BOSE, ni dish up for you, and then Ill 
get Ma’s tray, and press out that dress. 
I’m late with everything tonight, seems. 

al (eating). Some doings ourself to¬ 
day, down at the store, believe mel The 
Old Man’s son started in to learn the re¬ 
tail end of the business. Back of the cigar 
case with the rest of us, waiting on trade 
and looking like a Yale yell. 

PA (looking over the top of his specs 
which he has put on while reading the 
paper). Mannheim’s son, you mean! The 
president of the company’s son! 

AL. Yep. And I guess he loves it, huh! 
The Old Man wants him to learn the 
cigar business from the ground up. Ill 
bet he never gets higher than the base¬ 
ment, that guy. Went out to lunch at one 
and never showed up till four. Wears 
English clothes and smokes a brand of 
cigarettes we don’t even carry. 

[rose has finished waiting on the men 
for the time. Goes to floss’s room. Out 


again at once with a pink georgette 

dress in her hand.] 

PA (rises, picks up newspaper, which 
he scans while eating). I see the Fair’s 
got a spring housecleaning sale. Adver¬ 
tise a new kind of extension curtain rod. 
And, Rose, Scouro, three cakes for a 
quarter. 

ROSE (off). I’m not wasting money on 
truck like that when half the time I can’t 
make the housekeeping money last 
through the week, as it is. 

PA. Your ma did it. 

ROSE. Fifteen years ago liver wasn’t 
fifty cents a pound. (Exits kUchen.) 

floss (catting from bedroom). Rose, 
pour me out a cup of tea, will you? 
(rose, in kitchen, does not hear.) 

AL (raises his voice). Oh, Rose! Come 
on in here and pour out a cup of tea for 
the little lady. 

ROSE (from kitchen). Well, then, carry 
in Ma’s tray for me. 

FLOSS (enters from bedroom. She is in 
petticoat and slimsy kimono, evidently 
having stopped halfway in her toilettds 
progress. Her cheeks are very pink. Her 
hair is shiningly coiffed about her ears). 
Tray! Well, I should say not. I haven’t 
got time to eat. (Sits at table. Pours her¬ 
self a cup of tea, which she gulps hur¬ 
riedly. ) 

AL (sneering). Every move a Pick- 
ford! * And so girlish withal. 

FLOSS. Shut up, Al. (rose eraers from 
kitchen with tray. Crosses to ma’s room.) 
Guess who 1 waited on today, Rose! 

ROSE (without interest. Into bedroom). 
Who? 

FLOSS. Gladys Moraine! I knew her the 
minute I saw her. She’s prettier off than 
on, I think. She’s playing here in Our 
Wives. I waited on her, and the other 

' In Al’s time, Mary IHckford was a screen 
favorite. 
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^\s in tiie department were wild. 
Bought a dozen pair of white kids and 
made me give ’em to her huge so she 
could shove her hand right into ’em, like 
a man does. Two sizes too big. All the 
swells wear ’em that way. And only one 
ring — an emerald the size of a dime. 

PA. What kind of clothes’d she wear? 
AL (in a dreamy falsetto). Ah, yes! 
What did she wear? 

FLOSS (animatedly). Just a suit, kind 
of plain, and yet you’d notice it. And 
sables! And a Gladys Moraine hat. Ev¬ 
erything quiet and plain and dark; and 
yet she looked lik^- a million dollars. 
(Sighs.) ;I felt like a roach while I was 
waiting on her, though she was awful 
sweet to me. . . . Hurry up with that 
dress. Rose. 

BOSE. In a minute. I’ve just got the 
collar to do. 

FLOSS (rises). He’ll be here any minute 
now. And this place looks like the devil. 

BOSE (stops short). Why —Floss! He 
isn’t going to call for you, is he? Here? 

FLOSS. Sure. With a taxi. Did you think 
I was going to meet him on the comer 
or something? (Goes toward bedroom.) 
BOSE. But listen! Floss! 

FLOSS. Don’t bother me. (Exits bed¬ 
room.) 

AL (rises from table, yawning). Guess 
I’ll do a little beautifying myself. 

[Rtths an investigating hand over chin. 
BOSE to kitchen, her whole figure 
drooping, shrunken somehow, al to 
bedroom, pa throws paper down, 
yawns elaborately, pushes back his 
chair. A sound as of some one pound¬ 
ing on a closed dx)or, ojf.] 

al ( o §). Hurry up and get through 
primping in there, will you! What d’you 
think this is — a Turkish bath! 

FLOSS (shriUy, off). Shave in your own 
room, can’t youl 


\.BOSE enters from kitchen, the freshly 
pressed dress in her hand. She prinks 
out the pleatings and ruffles as she 
goes toward floss’s room.] 

PA. Well, I guess I’ll just drop around 
to the movie. 

BOSE. Don’t you want to sit with Ma a 
minute, first? 

PA. When I get back. I don’t want to 
come in in the middle of the picture. 
They’re showing the third installment of 
The Adventures of Aline. 

BOSE. Ma’ll be asleep by that time. 
You know it. 

PA. I been slaving all day. I guess 1 
got the right to a little amusement! A 
man works his fingers to the bone for his 
family and then his own daughter nags 
him! 

[Snatches up hat and coat from chair, 
stamps out. rose looks after him, her 
shoulders sagging, her face drawn. 
The outer door slams noisily. From the 
bedroom comes the sound of al’s 
whistling and singing in an off-key 
tenor.] 

floss (enters hurriedly, making fran¬ 
tic passes at her fingernails with a di¬ 
lapidated buffer. She is in petticoat and 
pink camisole). Where’s that dress? 

BOSE. Here. 

[floss clutches it impatiently. The door¬ 
bell rings, three long, loud rings.] 

FLOSS (panic-stricken). It’s him! (Slips 
one arm into the dress.) Rose, you’ll 
have to go. 

BOSE (shririking, cowering). I can’t! I 
can’t’ (Her eyes dart to and fro like 
those of a hunted thing seeking to es¬ 
cape. She runs to al’s door.) Al! Al, go 
to the door, will you? 

AL (in a smothered mumble). Gan’t; 
Shaving. 
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[The beU sounds again, three loud, im¬ 
patient rings.] 

FLOSS (in a venomous whisper as 
though she could be heard downstairs). 
Rose! I can’t go with my waist open! For 
heaven’s sake answer the door! (Runs 
back to bedroom, fastening gown as she 
goes.) 

HOSE (in a kind of moan). I can’t! I — 
can't! 

[And goes. As she goes she passes a 
futile, work-worn hand over her hair, 
plucks off her apron, casts it in a cor¬ 
ner, first wiping her flushed face with 
it. She presses an electric button that 
opens lower door. Opens hall door. 
Stands there, waiting. A brief pause. 
HENHY SELZ is heard approaching with 
a springy step, henry selz stands in 
the door. He is about forty-two or 
three, well dressed, prosperous-look¬ 
ing, almost youthful. He stares at hose 
uncertainly.] 

ROSE (tremulously). How-do, Henry. 
HENRY (the look of unceftairUy chang¬ 
ing to pitying incredulity). Why, how- 
do, Rose! I didn’t know you — for a min¬ 
ute. Well, weU! It’s been a long time. 
Let’s see. Ten — twelve — about thirteen, 
fourteen years, isn’t it? 

ROSE. Fifteen. This month. Won’t you 
come in and sit down? Floss’ll be ready 
in a minute. (They sit, he a little Ul at 
ease, rose nervously tucking back her 
wisps of hair, twisting her fingers.) 
Things look a little upset around here. 
I’ve been housecleaning. 

HEa^RY. That’s all right. (Dabs at his 
face with handkerchief.) Certainly is 
warm for this time of year. Well, and 
how’ve you been? Did little sister tell 
you how flabbergasted I was when I saw 
her this morning? Say, it was the funni¬ 
est thing! I got kind of balled up for a 
minute and thought it was you. I’m 


darned if it didn’t take fifteen years off 
my age — just like that! She tell you? 

ROSE. Yes. She told me. 

HENRY. She’s the image of the way you 
used to look. 

ROSE. I’ve changed — quite a lot. 

HENRY (feebly). Oh, I don’t know. 
Rose. You’re a pretty good looking girl 
yet. 

ROSE. You’ve changed, too. But its dif¬ 
ferent with a man. You’re better looking 
now than you were fifteen years ago. 

HENRY. Things have kind of come my 
way. I was pretty late learning aboul 
golf, and caviar, and tailors. But say, it 
doesn’t take long. ... I hear your ma’s 
still sick, (rose nods her head.) That 
certainly is tough. And you never mar¬ 
ried, h’m? 

ROSE. Never married. 

HENRY. I guess you never held it up 
against me, did you, Rose? My marry¬ 
ing? When your ma took sick and we 
had to put it off, who’d have thought 
you’d be stuck here all these years? 

ROSE. I never held it up against you, 
Henry. When you stopped writing I just 
knew. . . . 

HENRY (glances around the room). 
You’ve been going on like this, taking 
care of the family? 

ROSE. Yes. 

[floss enters, a radiant, glowing, girlish 

vision. She is wearing the gown hose 

has pressed, and the pert new hat. 

HENRY SELZ rises. His eyes are fixed ad¬ 
miringly on FLOS?.] 

HENRY. Ah! And how’s the little girl 
tonight! 

FLOSS ( gives him her hand). Did I keep 
you waiting a terribly long time? 

HENRY. No, not a bit. Rose and I were 
chinning over old times, weren’t we. 
Rose? (A kindly, clumsy thought strikes 
him.) Say, look here, Rose. We’re going 
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to a show. Why don’t you just run and 
put on your hat and come along, hm? 
Come on! 

ROSE. No, thanks, Henry. Not tonight. 
You and Floss run along. 

HENRY. Well, remember me to your ma. 
ROSE. I will, Henry. I’m sorry you can t 
see her. But she don’t see anybody — 
poor Ma. 

HENRY (shakes her hand heartily). 
Good-by, Rose. Glad I saw you. 

ROSE. Good-by. 

FLOSS. I hope we wont be late. (At 
door.) I hate to come in after the cur¬ 
tain’s up, don’t you? (floss and henry 
go, FLOSS sftZl chattering.) I went to a 
show one night and the woman behind 
us was simply furious because . . . 

[rose peers after her, anxiously, as a 
mother would. The door closes, rose 
stands stUl, her arms hanging straight 
at her sides, staring after the door is 
shut. The outer door slams as before. 
ROSE turns, mechanically, and goes 
into her mothers room. She comes out 
immediately, carrying the littered sup¬ 
per tray.l 

MA (in her high-pitched, thin voice). 
Who was that? 

ROSE (over her shoulder). That was — 
Henry Selz. 

MA (wanderingly). Henry? Henry 
Selz? Henry —oh, yes. Did he go out 
with Floss? 

ROSE. Yes. (Goes slowly toward 
kitchen with tray.) 

MA (in a whine). It’s cold in here. 
ROSE. I’ll get you a bag in a minute, 
Ma. 

[Exits kitchen, al enters from bedroom, 
shrugging himself into his coat. He is 
shaved, brushed, powdered to a mar¬ 
vel. Glances around, furtively, goes 
toward kitchen, encounters rose en¬ 
tering loith hot-water bag.} 


AL. I’ll take that to Ma. 

[Takes bag to ma’s bedroom, rose 
crosses to cluttered supper table, sits 
wearily. Pours a cup of cold tea. al 
enters from ma’s bedroom, over to 
. ROSE, after regarding her specula¬ 
tively * for a moment. Lays a ^nd on 
her shoulder.] 

AL. Ro, lend me a couple of dollars, 
will you? 

ROSE. I should say not! 

AL (douses his cigarette in the dregs 
of a convenient teacup, leans over, 
presses his pale, powdered cheek to 
rose’s sallow one. His arm is about her, 
his hand patting her shoulder). Oh, 
come on, Wd. Don’t I always pay you 
back? Come on. Be a sweet ol’ sis. 
(Kisses her. rose shrugs away impa¬ 
tiently.) I wouldn’t ask you, only I’ve 
got a date to go to Luna Park and I 
couldn’t get out of it. I tried, honest. 

ROSE. Don’t you think I ever get sick 
of slaving for a thankless bunch like you! 
Well, I do. Sick and tired of it, tint’s 
what! Coming around asking for money 
as if I was a bank. 

AL. Oh, come on, Ro. Just this once. 
ROSE (grudgingly, wearily). ’There’s a 
dollar bill and some small change in the 
can on the second shelf in the china 
closet. 

[al is off like a terrier. From the kitchen 
pantry comes the clink of meted 
against meted. He is back in a fUish, 
snatches his hot, is enit without a back¬ 
ward glance at rose. The outer door 
slams lemdly. rose sits stirring her cold 
tea, slowly, eis one does who will not 
drink it. She is gazing dully down into 
the cup. She turns her head and looks 
at the closed door of the sideboard 

* To speculate means, b]^ derivation, to spy 
out With this hint you be able to figure 
out for yourself the meaning of ipeenUtively. 
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cabinet, where the packet of letters 
lies. She crosses to sideboard, unlocks 
door, takes out letters, comes slowly 
hack to table, stands a moment, tears 
letters across, crushes them in her fin¬ 
gers, and throws the pieces among the 
greasy supper dishes. Suddenly her 
face puckers up almost comically, like 
a childs. She sinks into a chair at the 
table, her head comes down on her 
outstretched arms among the supper 
things, so that the dishes jump and 
tinkle.] 

MA (off). What’s thatl Bosel 
ROSE (raises her head, stifling her 
sobs). Nothing, Ma. (Wipes her eyes 
with the palm and back of her hand, 
sniffling. SUs staring down at the table. 
Her eye is caught by a headline in the 
evening paper that pa has thrown down 
on the table. She picks U up almost un¬ 
consciously, scans it, her face, twisted 
with grief, gradually losing Us look of 
pain. As the curtain descends she rises, 
gathers up a handful of dishes, and drags 
her accustomed way to the kitchen.) 

[curtain] 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. What happened to the following peo¬ 
ple in the play as a result of the mother’s 
illness: 

a. Ma: What had her long illness done to 
her? 

b. Fa: What part did he take in the life of 
the family after his wife became ill? 

c. Al: What was his attitude toward die 
family? If you were going to reform Al, 
where would you begin? What sort of fu¬ 
ture do you anticipate for Al? What sort 
of husband would he make? 

d. Floss: How does she view her home and 
family? After marriage what sort of home 
would she make? 


e. Hemy: How did he acquit himself (page 
172) in the interview with Rose? Did 
you admire him? What had the fifteen 
years, since he courted Rose, done to 
him? 

f. Rose: Was she in any way responsible 
for her own unhappiness? Could she 
have done differently? Should she haver 
Where? How? What would you have 
done in her place? 

2. Describe the main outlines for a pla> 
of your own using the same characters, the 
same initial set of circumstances, but show¬ 
ing a different sort of adjustment on the 
part of Rose. Could she, for example, have 
acted more wisely than she did? At what 
point in the play mi^t she have suddenly 
seen her mistake and acted differently? At 
what point in the play do you wish she had 
revolted? Suppose she had! From this point 
on, imagine what would have happened and 
you will have a new play. 

WATCHING THE PLAYWRIGHT 
AT WORK 

3. The action in a play can always be 
found if we ask what changes have oc¬ 
curred by the end of the play. At the end 
of the play what changes have occurred in 
this family? Is there a change in Rose? Is 
there a change in the father? Is Al any dif¬ 
ferent? What has happened to Floss? 

4. The action in a play or story must al¬ 
ways seem reasonable and probable. The 
author makes it probable by showing in ad¬ 
vance that the characters are capable of act¬ 
ing as they do. How does the author prepare 
us for Floss’s cruelty to Rose in going out 
with Rose’s old beau? What is the cruelest 
thing that Floss says to Rose? 

5. As you read the play did you have the 
hope ftiat Henry would fall in love with 
Rose again and take her away from her un¬ 
happy life at home? It is this possibility that 
makes the play interesting. This is the heart 
of the plot. What is the turning point in 
die play, the point at which this possibility 
no longer exists? Is it Henry or Rose or Floss 
who inakes the dedskm? 
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6. Here is another set of words which re¬ 
fer to personal characteristics. From mem¬ 
ory try pinning them to one or another of 
the characters in the play you have just 
read. Under what circumstances were the 
words applied? 

a. Mute (page 166) 

b. Wistful (page 167) 

c. Florid (page 167) 


d. Furtive (page 168) 

e. Animated (page 171 ) 

Would you care to have any of these words 
applied to you? Which one would you pre¬ 
fer not to be {^plied to you? Why? 

To make sure that you know the meanings 
of.these words, write down a single word 
synonym for each. Assign one member of the 
class to find all the synonyms given for each 
of the five words. Check your own list of 
synonyms with the dictionary entries. 


THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN BY ROBERT FROST 


The poem that follows is a narrative 
poem: it tells a story. It is a simple story and 
a very dramatic one. An old man, broken 
and in poverty, comes “ home ” to die. He 
comes not to the house of his wealthy 
brother, but to a neighboring farm to which 
he has been accustomed to turn in time of 


need. The story reveals dramatically the ob¬ 
ligation that mature persons feel to others, 
particularly diose in need or in trouble. 

The poem is written as a dialogue with 
Mary and her husband speaking alternately. 
Just as in prose, there is a new paragraph 
each time one or the other begins speaking. 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step. 

She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 

To meet him in the doorway with the news 

And put him on his guard. “ Silas is back.” 5 

She pushed him outward with her through the door 

And shut it after her. “ Be kind,” she said. 


She took the market things from Warren’s arms 

And set them on the porch, then drew him down 

To sit beside her on tiie wooden steps. 10 

“ When was I ever anything but land to him?° 

But rU not have the fellow back,” he said. 

** 1 told him so last haying, didn’t I? 

* If he left then,* I said,' that ended it.* 

What good is he? Who else will harbor him 15 

At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there’s no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most, 

* He thinks he ought to earn a little pay. 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 20 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholden.* 

II. Warren is speaking in all of the next nineteen lines. 

"ThcDeatbof the m«d Mu,” {nan CgBKMPoMM, by Robert FWet Rqirinted by pennieefon of Heniy Hdt and Ccnnpany.Inc 
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The hired man comes home. 





THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 

* All right/ I say, * I can’t a£Ford to pay 
Any fixed wages, though I wish I could/ 

* Someone else can/ ‘ Then someone else will have to/ 
I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 

If that was what it was. You can be certain. 

When he begins like that, there’s someone at him 
Trying to coax him off with pocket-money -- 
In haying time, when any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I*m done.” 

“ Shi not so loud: hell hear you,” Mary said. 

“ I want him to: hell have to soon or late.” 

“ He’s worn out. He’s asleep beside the stove. 

When I came up from Rowe’s I found him here. 
Huddled against the barn-door fast asleep, 

A miserable sight, and frightening, too — 

You needn’t smile — I didn’t recognize him — 

I wasn’t looking for him — and he’s changed. 

Wait till you see.” 


“ Where did you say he’d been? 

“ He didn’t say. I dragged him to the house. 

And gave him tea and tried to make him smoke. 

I tried to make him talk about his travels. 

Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off.” 

“ What did he say? Did he say anything? ” 

** But little.” 


“ Anything? Mary, confess 
He said he’d come to ditch the meadow for me.” 

“ Warren! ” 


“ But did he? I just want to know.” 

“ Of course he did. What would you have him say? 
Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old man 
Some humble way to save his self-respect. 

He added, if you really care to know. 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

That sounds like sometliing you have heard before? 
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Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 
He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 
Two or three times — he made me feel so queer — 

To see if he was talking in his sleep. 

lie ran on Harold Wilson — you remember — 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his college. 

Silas declares you’ll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 

Between them they will lay this farm as smoothi 
The way he mixed that in with other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though daft 
On education — you know how they fought 
All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 

“ Yes, I took care to keep well out of earshot.” 

“ Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 

You wouldn’t think they would. How some things linger! 
Harold’s young college boy’s assurance piqued® him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 
Good arguments he sees he might have used. 

I sympathize. I know just how it feels 
To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold’s saying 
He studied Latin like the violin 
Because he liked it — that an argumenti 
He said he couldn’t make the boy believe 
He could find water with a hazel prong — 

Which showed how much good school had ever done him. 
He wanted to go over that. But most of all 
He thinks if he could have another chance 
To teach him how to build a load of hay — ” 

“ I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment.® 

He bundles every forkful in its place. 

And tags and numbers it for future reference. 

So he can find and easily dislodge it 
In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like birds’ nests. 

You never see him standing on the hay 
He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself.” 

76. plqtted (pekd): irritated. 91. This is Warren speaking. 
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“ He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d be 

Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 100 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books.® 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk. 

And nothing to look backward to with pride. 

And nothing to look forward to with hope. 

So now and never any diflFerent.” 105 

Part of a moon was falling down the west, 

Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 

And spread her apron to it. She put out her hand 

Among the harplike morning-glory strings,® 110 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves. 

As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the night. 

“ Warren,” she said, “ he has come home to die: 

You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this time.” 115 

“ Home,” he mocked gently. 


“ Yes, what else but home? 

It all depends on what you mean by home. 

Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 

Than was the hound that came a stranger to us 120 

Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 

“ Home is the place where, when you have to go there. 

They have to take you in.” 


“ I should have called it 

Something you somehow haven’t to deserve.” 125 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two. 

Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 

“ Silas has better claim on us, you think. 

Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 130 

As the road winds would bring him to his door. 

Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 

Why didn’t he go there? His brother s rich, 

A somebody — director in the bank.” 

“ He never told us that.” 135 

xoi. fool of books: someone who spends so much time reading that he learns nothing of tht 
world, no. Mominff-gloty vines are trained up on stringi which are placed close together. 
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" We know it though." 

“ I think his brother ought to help, of course. 

Ill see to that if there is need. He ought of right 
To take him in, and might be willing to — 

He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 
Or anything he looked for from his brother. 

He’d keep so still about him all this time? " 

“ I wonder what’s between them.’*® 


“ I can tell you. 

Silas is what he is — we wouldn’t mind him — 

But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t abide. 

He never did a thing so very bad. 

He don’t know why he isn’t quite as good 
As anyone. He won’t be made ashamed 
To please his brother, worthless though he is.” 

“ I can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.” 

“ No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged chair-back. 

He wouldn’t let. me put him on the lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can do. 

1 made the bed up for him there tonight. 

Youll be surprised at him — how much he’s broken. 

His working days are done; I’m sure of it.” 

“ I’d not be in a hurry to say that.” 

* I haven’t been. Go, look, see for yourself. 

But, Warren, please remember how it is: 

He’s come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I’ll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon.” 


It hit the moon. 

Then there were three there, making a dim row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 


145. This is Warren speaking. 
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Warren returned — too soon, it seemed to her, 

Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited. 

' Warren? ” she questioned. 


‘ Dead,” was all he answered. 175 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. What preparation did Mary make to 
protect Silas from Warren’s anger? 

2. Why does Warren say (lines 47-48), 

“ ‘ Anything? Mary confess 
He said he’d come to ditch the meadow 
for me ’ ”? 

Why does this provoke Mary. How was this 
old promise of ditching the meadow a way 
for Silas to save his self-respect? 

3. Do you understand lines 103-104: 
“‘And nothing to look backward to 

with pride 

And nothing to look forward to with 
hope”? 

4. State in your own words the meaning 
of lines 112-113: 

“ As if she played unheard the tender¬ 
ness 

That wrought on him beside her in the 
night.” 

5. Why was Silas unwilling to ask his 
brother for help? 

APPLYING AN IDEA 

The discussion between Mary and War¬ 
ren concerns their responsibility to an old 
man who has made their house his home. 
They have known Silas for so long and so 
well that their relation to him is much more 
than that of employer to employee. The dif¬ 
ference of opinion between Mary and War¬ 
ren is really a difference in what they think 
the word home means. 

6 . Mary and Warren first discuss whether 
they have any obligation to Silas. 

a. What are Warren’s reasons for not want¬ 
ing to keep Sila.s? 

b. What is Mary’s main reason for wanting 
Silas to stay? 


c. Do you think Warren changed his mind? 
What did Mary say that infiuenced him 
the most? 

7. The discussion turns to the question of 
what a home is. 

a. You will find Warren’s definition in lines 
122-123. Is this a full definition of a 
home? What seems to be missing? Do 
you think that Warren really means this? 
How could the unwelcome return of Silas 
have influenced this remark? 

b. Mary’s definition of home appears in lines 
124-125. Does it seem complete to you? 
Do you believe that a person should be 
welcomed home whether he deserves a 
welcome or not? What might a person do 
not to deserve a welcome home? Would 
there be any home left for anyone to re¬ 
turn to if everyone acted in this way? 

8 . Silas had no home to go back to in his 
old age because in his early life he had not 
taken responsibilities and done the work 
necessary to earn a home. Silas’s brother and 
Warren and Mary had done those things — 
had been hard-working and had built their 
homes. With this difference in mind discuss 
these questions: 

a. What sort of person had Silas been be¬ 
fore his old age? 

b. Should persons like Silas be allowed to 
suffer in old age for their failures? Or do 
successful people like Warren and Silas’s 
brother have some responsibility to help 
them out? 

c. Can we distinguish between those who 
are in need because of failure in their 
character and those who are in need be¬ 
cause something happened to them that 
they couldn’t avoid? Should help and aid 

given only to the deserving needy? 
What, then, would happen to the unde¬ 
serving needy? 
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OLD HOLY JOE 

BY JAMES STREET 

The relationship between brothers is 
strange and unpredictable except when 
they are children growing up together. 
Then, it is almost sure that they will be 
fitting with each other. When they reach 
manhood they may still be fighting with 
each other, but there is a better chance that 
they will be fighting for each other. As diey 
go along in years, they may develop a fierce 
pride in each other, a pride they are not 
likely to put into words. So it was with Greg 
and Joe in the story that follows, and loyalty 
persisted with Joe even after Greg had 
ceased for a time to justify anyone’s pride. 

IT WAS easy for Lieutenant Jo¬ 
seph Colcutt, Chaplain, to spot the para¬ 
troopers and armored-force men in his 
congregation, because they all bore evi¬ 
dence of their weekly free-for-all. He 
knew they had been fighting again, and 
was aware that most of them were at¬ 
tending his services in tribute to his 
brother, Greg, the paratrooper on the 
rear bench. 

Tankmen recognized no closed sea¬ 
son on paratroopers, and vice versa. They 
had met in town the night before, and a 
tank sergeant had sung a ditty about 
Holy Joe, the natural nickname for the 
chaplain. It wasn’t meant as an insult to 
Joe, but as a come-on to Greg and his 
comrades. So Greg had backed against 
a bar and said, "All right, tin soldiers. 
But after we beat you, I want you to 
drop around tomorrow and hear my 
brother. He won’t dish the bunk.” 

And Joe didn’t. He didn’t wave flags 
or jerk tears. His congregation had been 
small back home in Ohio, and was even 
smaller at camp when he arrived a year 
before. 


Things changed, however, when Greg 
was sent to camp with his paratroop bat¬ 
talion. Greg was everything that Joe 
wasn’t. The younger brother fought and 
joked his way to leadership among his 
comrades, and because the paratroopers 
liked Greg they went to hear Joe preach. 
Joe became the most popular chaplain 
in camp and was so proud of Greg that 
the mere mention of his kid brother’s 
name caused his chest to tighten. 

There was a deep, pulsating pride 
within him as he looked at his congre¬ 
gation, at the name-tags on the troopers 
— Kappas, King, Kosvoci, Daly, Downs, 
Donald — a slice right out of the back¬ 
bone of America. 

The next day he was enjoying his pipe 
and a book, when Major Gordon White 
dropped by and invited the chaplain to 
accompany him to the field where the 
battalion’s Number One unit was ready 
to jump. 

“ Picked this unit myself,” Major 
White said. " I want them to be the first 
to jump, and sort of show the way to the 
others.” 

“Is Greg among them?” Joe asked 
quickly. 

“ Sure. Didn’t he tell you? ” 

“ I haven’t had a chance to talk to him 
for several days.” Joe was reaching for 
his cap. He didn’t want to go. The sight 
of boys tumbling out of planes, staking 
their lives on a bit of silk, always 
frightened him. But, thinking that Greg 
might want him to be there, he got 
his cap. 

The battalion was akeady assembled 
when he and Major White arrived in the 
command car and parked. Twenty-four 
men stepped from ranks and walked to¬ 
ward the transport plane. 

As they neared the plane, a para¬ 
trooper, still in ranks, forgot hiimelf. 


Old Holy Joe,’* by James Street Reimnted by permission of Harold Matson, Uie autbor’s ngeat.. 
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and tilted his head and screamed. “ Ge< 
ronimo-o-o! ” ^ 

It was their salute to the twenty-four. 
Then the first man of the Number One 
unit stared for a second at the command 
car, and waved; a careless, reckless wave. 
Joe knew that was Greg. He was the first 
in the ship and would be the first to 
jump. 

The plane lumbered off, and the bat¬ 
talion took its ease, but Joe was tense. 
He watched the plane disappear over 
the rim of the world, then return. The 
Major said, “Theyll jump now.” 

The whole battalion seemed to hold 
its breath as the plane leveled off. Joe 
fastened his eyes on the jump door and 
saw the figure poised there. Then he saw 
the paratrooper leap, and Joe closed his 
eyes and looked away. When he looked 
up again, the chute was open, and his 
heart resumed its beating. 

They jumped in teams of three. 
One, two, three —one, two, three —Joe 
counted them. Whitecaps on a sea of 
blue, billowing down. The battalion was 
cheering. Then suddenly, the battalion 
was hushed, and every paratrooper was 
counting the chutes. 

“ Major! ” Joe gripped his arm. 

*Yes, I know. Only twenty-three 
jumped. Some poor devil caved in.” 

The plane landed at another field, far 
away from where the battalion was wait¬ 
ing. The jumpmaster must see to it that 
none of the other paratroopers ever saw 
the boy who had refused to jump. Joe, 
waiting in the command car, was think¬ 
ing of the boy, wishing he might talk to 
him or write his parents. 

And then a premonition ® almost over¬ 
whelmed him. He tried to shake it off, 
but it stuck. His mouth suddenly was 

iGeronimo a famous Apache 

chief whose name was adopted b)' para¬ 
troopers as tiieir cry or cheer. * iwemonlfion (piS' 
md-nish'fin): a forewarning. 


dry. But he got a grip on himself and sat 
very still. 

“Let’s have a cup of coffee, Chap¬ 
lain,” Major White said, returning after 
talking with a courier. 

“It was my brother.” Joe was sur¬ 
prised at his own calmness. 

Major White nodded and looked away. 

“Regulations say that in training a 
man can have another chance if he wants 
it. But this para — this man doesn’t want 
another chance.” 

“He folded completely?” Joe meas¬ 
ured his words. 

“Completely.” Major White almost 
whispered it. 

He knew he couldn’t see his brother 
and knew his brother didn’t want to see 
him. He knew that even then Greg prob¬ 
ably was en route to another camp, the 
paratrooper emblems stripped from his 
clothing. That’s the way they did. The 
battalion was in disgrace; but Joe wasn’t 
giving the battalion a thought. He was 
thinking only of the agony that his broth¬ 
er’s proud spirit was suffering. 

Joe’s services were scheduled for 11 
A.M. in the chapel, and when he arrived 
for his sermon the following Sunday only 
four men were present. Joe looked at the 
soldiers and they looked at him. He tried 
to preach but his words echoed in the 
hall. He forced himself to call for a song 
and it was a miserable failure. The neri: 
Sunday only five men appeared. 

That night Joe sat before his desk just 
staring at his notes. He wished Greg 
would write. He had learned from the 
grapevine that Greg was over at Shelby, 
a foot soldier again. 

The battalion had progressed to mass 
jumping, twelve men in six seconds, 
when Major White sent for Joe. The 
Major went straight to the point: “ Chap¬ 
lain, you must imderstand that my men 
have nothing against you. But when they 
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see you they think of your brother, and 
they don’t want to think of your brother. 
And I don’t want them to. He represents 
something that no paratrooper can af¬ 
ford to remember. I have arranged for 
your transfer.” 

Even that didn’t siuprise Joe. He an¬ 
swered: “ I’ve been trying to see you, sir. 
I understand what morale means to this 
outfit. You know that I am a detached 
chaplain. I have come to request that I 
be made chaplain of your battalion. I 
want to jump with the outfit. I am vwthin 
the age and height limit. I can meet the 
requirements.” 

The major smoked in silence. Then he 
said, “I can understand your desire to 
vindicate “ your brother.” 

Joe said, “It’s more than that, sir. 
Much more.” 

Major White got up and walked to a 
window. “ You have put your request in 
such a way that I can’t refuse it. There 
is only one thing . . 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ This outfit’s morale has ..been bent, 
but not broken. The men are about over 
It. However, if an officer should fail any¬ 
where along the line, especially a chap¬ 
lain, and particularly another man 
named Colcutt —well it would hurt; 
bad.” 

Joe was on the Trainasium when the 
battalion was assembled and got die 
order that Lieutenant Joseph Colcutt 
had been made chaplain of the outfit. 
They didn’t dare grumble at assembly, 
but they were sullen. 

“He’s out on the Trainasium,” said 
Sergeant Odell McRae. “He won’t last 
long.” The sergeant was bom on a Mis¬ 
sissippi shantyboat and was as tough as 
baling wire. 

Everything that Joe did was met by 

* vindicate (vin'di-kat); to justify, to wipe 
out guilt. 


silence from the paratroopers. He be¬ 
gan jumping from the platforms to 
strengthen his ankles. He was issued a 
pair of paratrooper’s boots, the insteps 
reinforced by steel. He was so tired after 
the first day’s training that he didn’t 
report for mess. He worked in the har- 
nessroom and learned about chutes * and 
how to make a chute slip ahead. Soon he 
was able to run the five miles daily that 
is part of the routine. He took off weight 
so fast that often he was ill, and his 
muscles cried out in agony. 

He finally was allowed to jump from a 
250-foot tower, using a chute attached to 
cables. And he was frightened. The sen¬ 
sation of falling through space fright¬ 
ened him so much that he was rigid 
when his chute landed. Sergeant McRae 
took one look at him and walked away. 

“Holy Joe thinks that makes him a 
jumper,” the sergeant told one of the 
men. 

Joe realized that he didn’t belong. He 
hadn’t expected his training to melt the 
men’s antagonism, but he hadn't ex¬ 
pected it to increase the feeling. Then 
came the Sunday when Joe had only one 
person in his congregation, a selectee® 
who had arrived the night before. 

The battalion had advanced to radio 
operation and demolition* by the time 
Joe was ready for the obstacle course. 
The course ran up a ridge, thence 
through a swamp and across a creek. It 
was a network of slit trenches, barriers, 
and barbed wire. Sergeant McRae, on 
orders from the major, handled the 
watch while Joe ran the course, scaling 
the barriers and swinging hand over 
hand across the creek. His time was fair, 
and the sergeant grunted. 

* diutes: an abbreviation for parachutes. 
® selectee, in this case, is one drafted by the 
Government to serve in the Armed Forces. 
* demolition (dSm'6*Ush'dn): the act of destruc* 
tion. 




Arthur Rothsleiu 


Back on the ground again, the paratrooper re¬ 
covers his chute. 
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At the silent signal from a platoon 
leader, the paratroopers began slither¬ 
ing along the ground, under barbed wire 
that ripped their flesh. Stationary ma¬ 
chine guns povired bullets just above 
their heads. They crawled into a trench 
and Joe's reflexes simply gave way. He 
moved his head an inch or so, and a 
sniper put a steel jacket within a foot 
of his nose. Sergeant McRae grabbed 
him. " Keep down, sir.” Joe wondered if 
his imagination was tricking him. He 
thought there was something land about 
the sergeant’s words. 

The chaplain took everything the 
course had to offer, and the ordeal left 
him weak. Then the major ordered the 
battalion on a twenty-mile hike. It had 
begun raining. 

Joe took his place beside Sergeant 
McRae and sloshed away, his head 
drooping. 

“Excuse me, sir,” the seigeant said. 
“But you’ve flattened out and sort of 
toughened up.” 

“Thanks, Sergeant. And thanks, also, 
for holding me down back there. I al¬ 
most blew up." 

“ You ain’t admittin’ you were scared, 
are you, sir? ” 

“ Yes, I was frightened. Don’t you ever 
get hr^htenedP ” 

Sergeant McRae laughed. “ Ever’- 
time I jump I get scared, too. We all do.” 

That night the major called Joe to 
headquarters and told him that the out¬ 
fit would soon be fighting. 

“ I’ll be ready,” Joe said, “ as soon as 
I make my first jump.” 

The major ground out his cigarette. 
“ 'The next jumping day will be Friday.” 

It was lliursday b^re the reaction 
really set in on Joe, and he spent that 
day in his quarters. He was almost too 
weak to walk, and the idea of food made 
him ill. He couldn’t read. His body was 


hot, then cold. He had heard that all 
paratroopers “sweated it out" the day 
before their first jump, and now he un¬ 
derstood. And he kept thinking, “ So this 
is what Greg went through.” 

It was a cloudy, gloomy day and the 
battalion was on the parade ground, 
waiting for transportation to the field. 

“Look at Holy Joe,” one man whis¬ 
pered. “ Looks like he’s been through a 
ringer.” 

“ He’s scared to death,” whispered an¬ 
other. “ He’s still sweating.” 

Each paratrooper carried four gre¬ 
nades, maps, a compass, a knife, two 
boxes of T.N.T., a rope, and a first-aid 
kit. Each also had a carbine,’' and some 
had parts of machine guns and mortars.^ 
Joe had no weapons, however. His pack 
contained extra food to bring it to max¬ 
imum weight. 

Sergeant McRae sauntered over to Joe. 

“So you aim to jump with us. Chap¬ 
lain? ” the sergeant asked. 

“Yes,” said Joe, adjusting his emer¬ 
gency chute. 

McRae grinned. “You needn’t worry 
about that emergency gear. It’s okay at 
high altitudes, but you’ll never have a 
chance to open it at low altitude. So 
when you go out. Chaplain, count, ‘ One 
thousand, two thousand, three thousand.' 
If your regular chute ain’t open by then, 
well, you better start tending to busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Business? ” 

“You’re in the praying business, ain’t 
you? ” 

Joe’s laugh was hollow. He litarally 
was green around the lips. However, he 
had quit sweating. 

They rode over to the field, and as 
they hurried out to the C-47 transport 

T carbine (kilr'bln): a rifle, shorter and lighter 
than any other type of rifle. * mortars (mdr'tirs): 
short-barreled cannons used to throw projectiles 
slowly and at high angles. 
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the jumpmaster told Joe, “Youll be in 
Number One seat, the first man in and 
the first man out.” 

That was laying it on a bit too thick, 
Joe thought. He remembered that Greg 
had had the Number One position. Ac¬ 
tually, the jumpmaster was following the 
correct procedure. An officer should al¬ 
ways be the first out. 

Joe got in the ship and walked up to 
his position and sat down. He was glad 
the seat was there, for his legs were giv¬ 
ing in at the knees. When the plane took 
oflF, his stomach seemed to squirm up 
into his chest. 

The light over the doorway was red. 
This was the pilot’s signal that he wasn’t 
ready for the men to jump. 

Joe watched the light, fascinated. It 
would soon turn green, the go-ahead. Joe 
tried not to think of that. He began 
sweating again and felt the sweat collect 
under his wide chinstrap. 

Joe felt the plane descending. The 
jumpmaster, standing by the door, 
shouted, “ Adjust static lines.” 

The veterans quickly hooked their par¬ 
achute lines onto the cable that ran the 
length of the ship. Joe fumbled with his 
line, and nobody volunteered to help 
him. 

“ Inspect gear,” the jumpmaster 
shouted. Joe clawed at his dhute and 
pack. 

“ Count ofiE.” 

The pilot leveled oflF, and the green 
light showed above the jump door. 

The jumpmaster nodded to Joe, and 
the chaplain pushed against the side of 
the ship, forcing himself to his feet. He 
took a deep breath and stepped to the 
door. Suddenly there was an urge to 
jump, to leap into space, to get it over 
with. Still he braced himself. 

“Jumpl” 

Joe dosed his eyes and pitched for* 


ward. It was a bad take-off, a clumsy 
thing. 

The jumpmaster put his arm across 
the door and stopped Number Two man. 
“I’ll be — ,’ said the jumpmaster. “He 
did it.” 

“ He didn’t do nothing else but,” said 
Sergeant McRae and, cupping his hands, 
screamed out of the opening —“Ge- 
ronimo-o-ol ” 

Joe didn’t hear him. He was saying, 
“ One thousand, two . . 

The static line jerked open his chute, 
and the jolt shook him. He felt as though 
he were suspended between heaven and 
earth, and the sensation was exhilarat¬ 
ing. He wanted to shout. The earth 
seemed to rush up to meet him, for he 
had jumped from a few hundred feet. 
He landed in a heap, then scrambled to 
his feet and tripped his chute, collaps¬ 
ing it. 

The major sent a jeep for him, and he 
sat very erect as he rode back to camp. 
He was a proud man. 

“Well, you didn’t bounce, anyway,” 
said Major White. “ Let’s have a cup of 
coffee.” 

“ Thanks,” said Joe. 

They went to the Officer’s Club, and 
Major White leaned forward to say 
something. Then without further ado, he 
pulled a message out of his pocket and 
handed it to the chaplain. 

Another premonition came to Joe then. 
He saw only a part of one line: “The 
War Department regrets . . 

Greg! Joe’s eyes swept through the 
message. A lanffing barge, a beach in 
Africa. 

“I know a few more details,” Major 
White said. “He was among the ffist 
ashore. Machine-gun fire cut him in two. 
He didn’t suffer.” 

The human mind can’t swallow trag¬ 
edy at one gulp; it must take it iu sips. 
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It took hours for the events to find their 
proper places in Joe's mind. He wrote 
home. 

Then he tried to study, and went to 
sleep in his chair. When he woke up the 
camp seemed deserted. The guard was 
changing and he was lonely. It was then 
that the righteous hatred that often 
comes to righteous men began to seep 
into his being and fasten itself on his 
spirit, and grow. He knew what he 
would do. He would leave the ministry 
and get a gun and avenge his brother. 
The very thought made him feel better. 

He wished some of the paratroopers 
would drop by. They were going to be 
his real comrades. He didn’t know that 
the jumpers were in town swaggering 
through the streets, looking for tank¬ 
men, and screaming their cry of “Ge- 
ronimo-o-ol ” 

All the next day Joe memorized what 
he would say in his last sermon. He 
wouldn’t mention Greg. He would sim¬ 
ply say that he was leaving the ministry 
to fight. Make it simple, direct. . . . 

'The chapel was filled with soldiers. 
Tankmen, foot soldiers, artillerymen, and 
sky troops. And directly in front of the 
pulpit were paratroopers. Some had 
black eyes and their faces were grim as 
they looked up at him. Suddenly he re¬ 
alized that this was where he belonged 
... in the pulpit. This was where he 
could help the men the most. 

He cotddn’t remember his text. For 
the first time in his life he forgot the 
verse of Scripture that he had planned 
to quote. 

He put his hands on the pulpit and 
leaned forward, and in a dear voice, so 
restrained that it rang with emotion, 
said: 

"The time has come for the humble 
to hate the forces of evil. The time has 
come for the meek, the terrible meek. 


the agonizing meek, to go out and fight 
for their inheritance.” 

Joe turned and walked away from the 
pidpit, out the back door and over to his 
quarters. He must pack his gear, his 
notes, and his Bibles. He knew that he 
and the paratroopers would soon go 
forth, and he would need them. 

Back in the chapel, the men sat in 
silence for a second, then got up and 
filed out. One tankman said, “ That ser¬ 
mon was short and snappy. Old Holy 
Joe is all right.” 

Sergeant McRae poked his finger 
against the tankman’s chest. “ From here 
on out, he’s Holy Jumping Joe.” 

GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. How did Joe react to his brother's 
failure? Did he blame Greg for not jump¬ 
ing? Was he ashamed of him? Did he think 
of Greg as a coward? Cite sentences from 
the story to support your point of view. 

2. What made Joe decide to become a 
paratrooper? What did the Major mean in 
saying that Joe wanted to vindicate his 
brother? Was there more to Joe’s ambition 
than mere vindication? 

3. What is the significance of the Major’s 
words, “ ‘ He was among the first ashore.’ ” 

4. Why did Joe decide to continue as a 
chaplain instead of becoming a fighting 
man? 

5. What effect did Joe’s successful jump 
have upon the morale of the paratroopers? 

READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT TWO 

Some years ago a young man in 
Chicago confessed to a series of revolt¬ 
ing crimes. From the moment he was 
taken by the police, his father and 
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mother rushed to his side offering what 
comfort they could. They did not pre¬ 
tend that their son was innocent. They 
did not pretend that his crimes were un¬ 
important. They acknowledged that in 
the eyes of society he was a loathesome 
person, but he was their son; he was one 
of them no matter what he had done. 
Family loyalties transcend everything 
else, and from this fact the individual 
gains courage to face the world. 

What, then, may young people expect 
from their parents? What may parents 
expect of their children? Is there any 
limit to family loyalty? To carry on suc¬ 
cessfully, a family requires the help of 
all its members. The success of this 
group as of any group depends upon 
certain sacrifices from each member. But 
how much sacrifice? If any one member 
of the family carries too heavy a burden, 
the others suffer from not contributing 
enough. 

What is a home? Is it a place “you 
somehow haven’t to deserve ”? Is it the 
place “where, when you have to go 
there, they have to take you in”? Is it 
more than either of these? And what 
makes a home? a happy home? a happy 
family? 

There is an old proverb that runs: “ He 
who would get spices from the Orient, 
must take spices to the Orient.” This is 
another way of saying that what you 
get out of life depends upon what you 
put into it. What you get out of family 
life depends upon how much you put 
into it. Isn’t it strange how often the 
businessman known among his associates 
for his tact forgets, at home, to note or 
speak of his daughter’s new dress? And 
how many times the girl or boy who is 
popular at school acts at home without 
thought for the rest of the family. Like 
all other people, the members of one’s 
family resent being taken for granted. 


The home is not the place to relax into 
one’s worst self. 

And what of the clashes between chil¬ 
dren and parents? Are parents really 
human beings? And if they are not up to 
date with the high-school world, are 
they to be pitied or snubbed? Somehow, 
in a successful family a middle ground is 
reached somewhere between the desire 
of youth to live its own life and the de¬ 
sire of parents that that life shall be well 
lived. The precepts and mottoes of the 
last generation are not enough to live by, 
but neither can the experience of that 
generation be wholly disregarded. 

1. Of the following characters, intro¬ 
duced in this unit, which had solved the 
problems of family living and which had 
failed? Cite instances from the selections to 
prove yoin: point. 

a. Mother in c. Mrs. Barton 

“ The Noblest d. John Harcourt 

Instrument ” e. Rose 

b. Ma Kirby f. Mary 

2. Here follow a number of ideas met in 
this unit. Give the name of at least one se¬ 
lection in the unit that illustrates each of 
these ideas: 

a. The pleasure you get out of family life 
depends upon your taking part in family 
affairs. 

b. In a successful family each member con¬ 
tributes something to the comfort and 
happiness of the group. 

c. Parents should not be judged by the 
clothes they wear or the schooling they 
have had. 

d. Education is something more than school¬ 
ing. 

e. There is a point beyond which the self- 
sacrifice of one member of a family is not 
good for the other members. 

f. Loyalty of a family to its members is not 
lessened by what happens to them in the 
outside world. 

g. Ties of human brotherhood prevent ma¬ 
ture people from ignoring the less for¬ 
tunate. 
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BOOKS IN SIMILAR VEIN 

Father and Glorious Descendant by Pardee 
Lowe 

Truthful and amusing anecdotes of a C3ii- 
nese-American family. For all its colorful 
difiPerences, this family will remind you of 
the ideals and affection basic to any 
happy fireside. 

Mamas Bank Account by Kathryn Forbes 
A valiant Norwegian-Ameiican mother 
holds her family together. Mother, chil¬ 
dren, relatives, and friends are as real as 
your own nei^bors, and their story has 
interested readers of all ages. 

Life With Father and Life With Mother by 
Clarence Day 

The author’s father was a man of set con¬ 
victions and determination. His wife and 
sons,' nevertheless, learned how to cope 
with “ Father,” and the laughable stories 
of their family life have delisted a mul¬ 
titude of readers and dieater audiences in 
the last decade. 

A Genius in the Family by Hiram Percy 
Maxim 

This delightful father was original in ev¬ 
ery way, even in spaiddng his son. This 
is a truthful biography of the noted in¬ 
ventor. 

In the Beginning Was the Light by Amelie 
Posse-Brazdova 

The author’s family, Swedish and well-to- 
do, remained loyal to one another in times 
of good fortune and in the time of trial 
when the father served a prison sentence. 
A true account of an interesting girlhood. 

My Sister Eileen by Ruth McKenny 
Ruth and Eileen are two sisters whose 
escapades prevent dullness in an Irish- 
American family. 

7 WiU Lift Up Mine Eyes by Hubert Skid¬ 
more 

The love of Nat and Maw Cutlip for then- 
family and for their land provides the 
theme for this story. A farm family in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains is forced by 
drought to move to a Imnber mill com¬ 
munity. 


My Brother Jonathan by Frauds Brett 
Young 

In this story of the medical profession, the 
loyal Jonathan makes sacrifices in order 
that his clever younger brother may 
achieve success and popularity. 

As the Earth Turns by Gladys Hasty Carroll. 
The oldest sister in a New England farm 
family sturdily looks after everyone else, 
often making sacrifices to achieve the 
others’ happiness. Unlike most story-book 
characters, though, Jen is not destined to 
remain an old maid aunt. 

Friends and Fiddlers by Catherine D. 
Bowen 

Catherine Bowen’s family and friends find 
genuine happiness in music. Everyone 
plays some instrument — not in public for 
profit but in each other’s homes, for pleas- 
me. The reader doesn’t have to play any 
musical instrument to enjoy the delight 
and hmnor contained in this book. 

Marbacka, Harvest, and Memories of my 
Childhood by Selma Lagerlof 
Selma Lagerlof s childhood days in an old 
Swedish cotmtry house are interesting be¬ 
cause the reader shares the young girl’s 
pleasure in her family and the life about 
her. The tale of the headless ghost, the 
recipe for the dream pancake, and the 
story of the old woman who thought the 
witches were carrying her off are ex¬ 
amples of the many good anecdotes in 
these books. 

SUas Mamer by George Eliot 
Throu^ his devotion to an orphan, an 
outcast who feared and hated tihe world 
regains his love for his fellow man. 

P^e Goriot by Honor6 de Balzac 
Father Goriot allows his heartless dau^- 
ters to drive him into poverty while they 
seek pleasure in the fashionable Parisian 
world. Parental devotion has seldom 
equaled that of this devoted father who 
cannot see anything but good in his chil¬ 
dren. 

Young Man of Caracas by T. R. Ybarra 
Die young man’s father was Venezuelan; 
his mothm, American; his nurse, Irish. 
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His childhood is spent in both Venezuela 
and Boston. 

Great Expectations by Charles Dickens 
This novel, a story of mystery and ro¬ 
mance in nineteenth-century England, 
develops a theme of sacrifice and parental 
devotion. Pip, the hero, is a village boy 
whose dreams of wealth and position 
come true for a while. His varying for¬ 
tunes teach him the value of his child¬ 
hood home. 

Ready or Not by Mary Stoltz 

Upon the death of her mother, sixteen- 
year-old Morgan Connor is faced with 
the responsibUity of helping to rear her 
younger brother and sister on her father’s 
rather small income. 

Winter Wheat by Mildred Walker 

Ellen Webb grows into an understanding 
of her family, her environment, and her¬ 
self through her love of the land and its 
wheat. The story takes place in Montana 
in the period just before World War II. 

Papa’s Wife by Thyra Bjorn 

The sixteen-year-old girl in Swedish Lap- 
land was determined to become the wife 
of the minister, and she succeeded. The 
story continues with their migration to 
the United States. This is a fictional story 
based on the author’s experience. 

Growing Pains and Young April (plays) by 
Aurania and William S. Rouveral 
The first of these plays records the heart¬ 
aches of Terry, who is passing out of the 
tomboy stage into the days of dating. Her 
brother, seventeen, is falling in love for 
the first time. “Young April” picks up 
their story again three years later. 

One Foot in Heaven by Hartzell Spence 
The family life of a Protestant minister: 
the minister’s children must make a spe¬ 
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cial effort to live normal lives at school 
and in the community. 

The Peacock Sheds His Tail by Alice Tis¬ 
dale Hobart 

The story of American Jim Buchanan who 
falls in love with Concha, the daughter of 
the proud Mexican Navarro family. Fam¬ 
ily tensions develop when the stem, aris¬ 
tocratic grandparents expect the younger 
generation to uphold traditions of the 
past. 

Love Is Eternal by Irving Stone 
This novel pictures the Lincoln family 
in a sympathetic light and shows Mary 
Todd Lincoln’s character more favorably 
than most historians have done. 

Come Back to Sorrento by Joseph Petracca 
A boy’s experiences in an Italian immi¬ 
grant family in Brooklyn are told with 
understanding and humor. Papa is a 
longshoreman, and his young sons are in¬ 
terested in baseball and all the other 
normal pursuits of youth. 

The Innocents from Indiana by Emily Kim¬ 
brough 

When the Kimbrough family move from 
Muncie, Indiana, to the big city of Chi¬ 
cago, the “ innocents ” have some adjust¬ 
ments to make. Miss Kimbrough writes 
of her childhood experiences with a light 
touch and does not skip over her own 
minor embarrassments. 

Man of the Family by Ralph Moody 
When his father dies, young Ralph sud¬ 
denly discovers that he must be the man 
of the family if their ranch in Colorado is 
to succeed. 

The Family Nobody Wanted by Helen Doss 
This is the true story of a minister and 
his wife and the twelve children whom 
they adopt within a dozen years. 
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A LITTLE more than six himdred years ago there appeared in Englanu 
a book titled The Marvelous Adventures of Sir John Maundeville, Kni^t. It 
won immediate world-wide success, and was more widely read than any other 
book except the Bible. It is a book of travel and of marvels. Its success came 
from the curiosity and from the fear that all men have always had of foreign 
lands. How much Sir John quieted these fears may be seen in what he says of 
Ethiopia. “ In that Country,” he solemnly avers, “ the Folk have but one Foot 
and they go so fast that it is a Marvel. And the Foot is so large that it shad- 
oweth all the Body against the Sun, when they will lie down and rest them.” 

For hundreds of years such marvels formed the beliefs of Europeans about 
the outer world. Since foreign lands were far away in time and space, it was 
safe to believe that their peoples had only one leg or only one eye — “ in the 
Middle of the Forehead.” It was not only safe, but it was comforting, for if 
these foreigners were not really quite human, they could be left to perish in 
their own troubles. They need not be feared or otherwise considered. 

This feeling is not merely medieval. Even now with the world closely 
joined together, it is easier to hold to the old prejudices and old fancies than 
to face the facts. A different speech or a different belief in another part of the 
world is a challenge. The fact that there is another way of doing things makes 
one s own ways a little less authoritative, a little less sure. The challenge can 
be thrown off most easily by believing that one who speaks a different lan¬ 
guage or wears a different costume must have an eye in the middle of his fore¬ 
head or some other equally inhuman and disfiguring characteristic. 

Until World War II, it was safe enough to think of other peoples in 
terms of their differences from us. But since differences lead to quarrels and 
quarrels to wars, the old view is not merely inadequate but dangerous. What¬ 
ever leads to the horror of modem war must be banished. It is time now to 
think of other peoples in terms of likenesses. Not how different are they, but 
what do we have in common? The answer to this question will not be found 
in the historical record of kings, statesmen, generals, but in the everyday lives 
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of the common people. It is these common people — farmers, miners, shop¬ 
keepers, factory workers — who make up the nations that make up the world. 
It is time to get acquainted with them. Underneath the superficial diflFer- 
ences of language, customs, or living conditions, the ordinary people of the 
world are very much like us. They are worth knowing, as you will discover 
as you read about the warmly human characters in the stories that follow. 



John Vackon 


The ordinary people of the world are worth 
knowing. 
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SMALL BROTHER LU 

BY GEORGE C. BASIL AND 
ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS 

During the half-century before the 
Communists took over the government of 
China at the end of World War II, thou¬ 
sands of Americans journeyed to China. 
Among them were businessmen, engineers, 
missionaries, and doctors who remained for 
long periods of time — perhaps for life. 

One of these was Dr. Basil who, with his 
wife, left a comfortable home in Maryland, 
traveled two months, and finally arrived at 
a hospital in Chungking. The American 
doctor had come out of curiosity about “ far 
distant corners of the earth,” and about 
diseases and germs rarely found in the 
United States. His experiences are recorded 
in a book called Test Tubes and Dragon 
Scales, an amazing account of perilous ad¬ 
venture with kidnapers, brigands, generals, 
and the ordinary people of China. In the 
middle of the book appears the following 
story about one of the common people, 
about his courage and desire to live — char¬ 
acteristics which can be found in people 
the world over. 

IN CHINA man s active day be¬ 
gins at dawn. The farmer goes to his field 
before the last stars have retreated from 
the sky. While the streets are still hushed 
with night, shop-front panels are lifted 


from their grooves, and the itinerant ven¬ 
dor’s small charcoal fire pot casts the first 
warm glow of light upon a dusky world. 
Throughout Chinese history, rich and 
poor alike have been subject to this early- 
rising program. Officials were supposed 
to begin their duties on the same sched¬ 
ule as that used by the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment ^ in Peking, where the ruler held 
his first conference with ministers around 
four in the morning. 

Most foreigners tried to keep more 
nearly to Western working hours, but 
physicians were not among them, at least 
not in the interior.® Pressure of medical 
work demanded a long day, and in 
Chungking, with its intense heat and hu¬ 
midity the rule through a great part of 
the year, hospital operating rooms be¬ 
came infernos by midmorning. Accord¬ 
ingly, I breakfasted most of the time at 
four or four-thirty, after which I went 
immediately to surgery.® On arrival, 
I found the institution in active prep¬ 
aration for the day, with patients be¬ 
ing fed and bathed and the building 
cleaned. 

This early start cleared the decks for 
morning rounds, which had to be made 

’ Imperial Government: the government of 
China until 1911 when China became a republic. 
® interior: the part of a country inland from its 
borders. * surgery: here means the part of the 
hospital where surgical work is done. 


“Small Brother Lu," from Test Tubes and Orowa Seales, by George C. Basil, M.D., and Elizabetb Foreman Lewis. Reprinted by 
peimimion oi John C. Winston Company, Publishers. 
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between operating and dispensary * 
hours. The clinics opened at nine and re¬ 
quired the services of the two Chinese 
interns,® twenty to twenty-five nurses, 
and me. Since this was a general hos¬ 
pital treating men, women, and children, 
nurses belonged to both sexes. The dis¬ 
pensary was conducted as much like a 
modem American one as I could make 
it. To save time, drugs, dressings, and 
other routine necessities were arranged 
the night before in readiness for the long 
line of patients that waited for the doors 
to open. 

Applicants moved, by turn, into an 
admission office, where a fee, ranging 
from a few coppers to two dollars Mex¬ 
ican® . (charged according to financial 
ability and sometimes to the type of 
treatment needed), was paid and a re¬ 
ceipt given. Those who could pay noth¬ 
ing were cared for from a special fund. 
At the next desk an attendant asked a 
simple question or two about the trouble, 
then gave out a numbered slip allocat¬ 
ing the patient to the proper clinic. 

At the best the work in the clinic was 
hurried and superficial; thoroughness is 
an impossibility when hundreds of pa¬ 
tients have to be cared for in two or 
three hours. I handled only the most 
puzzling and difficult cases, but no mat¬ 
ter how fast I worked there was never 
sufficient time to study the condition as 
both training and personal interest de¬ 
manded. Here, before my eyes, were all 
the rare diseases that I had dreamed of 
observing and many more as well, for 
every conceivable malady and deformity 
came through that dispensary doorway. 
Yet, it was often hours later in the day 

* dispensary (dls-pSn'sd-rf): the place where 
patients not confined to the hospital are treated. 
* interns: medical school graduates who prepare 
to become full-fledged doctors by practicing medi¬ 
cine under supervision in a hospital. * Mexican: 
The Mexican silver dollar was introduced into China 
by travelers. ’’ allocating (&rd-ka't!ng): assigning. 


that 1 realized with a fiash some peculiar 
aspect of a case of which I had not been 
conscious when 1 was handling it in 
clinic. . . . 

While almost every other affliction 
known to man was common in Chung¬ 
king, mental diseases were negligible in 
number. Chinese, as the saying goes, 
have their heads firmly screwed on their 
shoulders. The masses occupy body and 
mind completely in the business of food¬ 
getting, and among women, even the 
wealthiest are kept so busy bearing chil¬ 
dren that neuroses ® rarely have a chance 
to develop. WTien life becomes unen¬ 
durable for a Middle Kingdom ® man, he 
seeks escape by suicide rather than by 
some other more complicated mental 
outlet. 

Walking from the dispensary to the 
street, I noticed, many times over a pe¬ 
riod of several weeks, a small crippled 
boy who rode pickaback on a gnarled 
old coolie. Sometimes they were sta¬ 
tioned close to our doorway; on other 
mornings the two would occupy a front- 
seat table at the small tea-house opposite 
our gate. Always the child eyed me in¬ 
tently from head to foot, and when he 
and the servant finally appeared in clinic 
one morning, I felt as if we were old 
acquaintances. 

He was ten years old and his surname 
was Lu. Giving the case personal atten¬ 
tion, I learned from the history card^^ 
that the boy, due to a fall that had in¬ 
jured one leg in babyhood, had not 
w'alked since. The attendant added the 
information that having tried several na¬ 
tive doctors without success, the young- 

* neuroses (nfi-rS'sez): mental and nervous 
disorders. ' Middle Kingdom: the name the 
Chinese people give to the eighteen provinces 
which make up China proper. “ gnarled (nkrld); 
rough, knotty, twisted, or rugged. history card: 
the card which contains information about the 
patient, including the history of the patient’s 
illness. 
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ster’s family thought nothing more could 
he done for him. Since their son seemed 
certain to die before long, they permitted 
him freedom in all his ways and it was 
he, not they, who had chosen to try the 
foreigners as a last resort. 

As his trousers and bandages were re¬ 
moved, I asked, “Do you live near by, 
Lu Dih-dih (Small Brother)? Many 
times I have seen you on our street.” 

“ No, Honorable Doctor,” he answered 
with a sharp glance, “ I heard that sick 
people were carried into this healing hall 
and walked out well. This I wished to 
see for myself. It was true; therefore I 
am here.” 

The old servant now leaned over me 
anxiously as I began to examine the boys 
leg. “ Great Foreign Healer, you will not 
hurt him, hsi puh hsi? Already many doc¬ 
tors have done so.” 

“ Be quiet, Lao Erl ” his young master 
commanded. “ I do not fear.” 

“ Truly, this patient is a man! ” I ex¬ 
claimed in Chinese, and saw the drawn, 
childish mouth shape into a grin. 

He had little to grin about, I told my¬ 
self, for his hip showed every sign of 
advanced bone tuberculosis, and on it 
were the scars of the treatments the 
coolie had mentioned. While he talked 
as an adult, his body was so small and 
emaciated that one could hardly believe 
he was ten years old. 

“ You say his parents did not come?” I 
inquired of my assistant. Then, “ Do they 
have any money? ” 

“A little, so this servant tells me; 
enough to hire him and to pay these 
dispensary charges, perhaps.” 

“This is not a clinic case. He should 
go into the hospital for operations and 
months of treatment.” 

I turned again to the young pa¬ 
tient. ”Hao puh hao (good, not good) 
you come live in my hospital for a 


while? There we shall try to help your 
leg.” 

“You cannot do it today. Honorable 
Foreigner? ” 

“Ptth mang! (Do not be in such a 
hiuxy!) ” I told him, lifting my brows 
high at the very suggestion. “ Eight years 
you have a bad leg, then in fifteen min¬ 
utes you expect me to make it good — 


ai-ya! ” 


Fun lit his eyes once more. “ For how 
long?” 

“I do not know, Small Brother; per¬ 
haps several moons.” 

He sighed, as if weighing all that had 
gone before in his short life and this 
added prospect of new torment. “One 
question I would ask Foreign Healer: 
will I then be able to walk? ” 

My mind risked the plunge. “I hope 


He reached out and caught my hand. 
“ It is your meaning. Honorable Doctor, 
that some day I may play like other 
boys?” 

“It may be that some day you will 
play like other boys,” I answered with 
gravity to equal his own. 

“Then I will come,” he promised 
firmly and continued half to himself, 
“Lu Dih-dih to walk and perhaps to 
play — ai! ” Slowly the tears that a pain¬ 
ful examination had not been able to 
stir now filled his eyes. 

I patted the grubby little paw, and 
while he was being dressed, talked with 
the servant. “Carry him home and ask 
if his parents will let him stay in this 
hospital.” 

“ If they do. Honorable Healer, may I 
stay with him? ” 

“No, but you may come to see him 
twice every day.” 

Torn by worry and devotion, the old 
fellow scratched his head over this prob¬ 
lem of separation. “Always I have car- 




Arthur Rolhstein 


A small Chinese boy in the arms of his servant. 
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ried that small one where he wished to 
go. It may be he will ne«d me even in 
the healing hall.” 

“He will lie in a bed day and night; 
your work will be to come and tell him 
all that goes on in the street.” After giv¬ 
ing due consideration to this proposed 
change in duties, the coolie made no 
further protest. 

When they were gone, I told my as¬ 
sistant, “Make arrangements with the 
child’s people for him to enter at once, 
and find out what they can afford to 
pay.” 

“Suppose their silver is not enough, 
Beh Ih-seng, what then?” 

“Then we shall find it somewhere 
else,” I replied and turned to the next 
patient. 

The following morning Lu Dih-dih en¬ 
tered the hospital. That he would have to 
endure much pain in order to gain his 
desire to move like other boys, I think 
he realized from that first day in dis¬ 
pensary. Our first problem was to build 
up his strength. Eggs, milk, and fruit 
were given him, and cod-liver oil in in¬ 
creasing doses. From the beginning he 
co-operated in every way, and the hos¬ 
pital attendants were soon his slaves. In 
a place of suffering, high courage always 
commands tribute; when this quality is 
found in a child it becomes all the more 
remarkable. 

“Good morning, Beh Ih-seng” was his 
usual greeting. “How are you? How is 
Beh Si-mu? ” 

“ Well, thank you! And how is Lu Dih- 
dih today? ” 

“Two eggs I ate with my rice and 
two dju-ger.^^ Soon I will be a pan tz 
(fatty), not so? Look, Honorable Doc¬ 
tor, at my arm! ” 

Pinching the flesh that was gradually 

** The first greeting is to the doctor; the sec¬ 
ond, to his wIk. ** djtt-ger: tangerines. 
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covering his bones, I would agree, 
“Truly, you are a pan tz” 

This made him chuckle. “Also, I am 
very clean. Few people in Chungking 
are cleaner than I. Perhaps so much 
washing will make me thin again.” 

Together we laughed over this little 
joke. “ Now, let’s look at that leg.” 

His immediate response was to catch 
my free hand and hold it tightly until 
the nurse had once more replaced the 
covers. Often the bright black eyes were 
heavy with pain, but tears were not per¬ 
mitted to gather. 

From the first he repeated the simple 
English phrases I used with the nurses 
when 1 was not sure of the Chinese 
words; then he would translate its mean¬ 
ing into the vernacular for my benefit. 
While this self-appointed teacher did 
nothing for my mandarin,^* he did add 
enormously to my knowledge of Chung¬ 
king earth-language. 

Almost daily we surprised him with 
some trifle — a piece of foreign candy or 
a small slice of dji dang gao (high eggs) 
as the Chinese called our layer cake. 
One morning when the cod-liver oil 
had been increased to a quantity affect¬ 
ing appetite, my wife took him a stick 
of spearmint-flavored chewing gum 
to help clear away the oil odor and 
taste. 

After the usual elaborate thanks, he re¬ 
moved the wrappings, then asked in a 
puzzled voice, “ I eat this? ” 

“Yes, but remember not to swallow 
it!” 

Late that afternoon he told me, “ Beh 
Si-mu has a good heart. She brought me 
a sugar-thing. I liked it Afterward, I 
was hungry and ate all my midday food. 

u mandarin: the formal language of Chinese schol¬ 
ars. Vernacular and earth-language are the com¬ 
mon speech of uneducated people. Mandarin Chi¬ 
nese would be “good” Chinese in the sense that 
you speak of “good” English. 
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Very strangel When I eat candy, I am 
not hungry.” 

Since the chewing gum seemed to 
solve the oil problem, I promised, “ You 
may have a piece every morning and 
every afternoon.” 

This made him thoughtful. “I am 
most unworthy of such fine gifts,” he 
protested with true Chinese coiutesy, 
then pointing to blossoms in a bowl on 
his table, added, “ Lao Er brought these 
miserable flowers from my home. Will 
you please carry them to Beh Si-mu? ” 

In three months he had gained so 
much I felt that an operation might be 
attempted. The flabby flesh had become 
firm and plump beneath a satiny skin, 
and the lines of suffering had almost 
completely disappeared from around 
eyes and mouth. I did not mention this 
plan in advance, being fully aware of 
all that the child had previously endured 
at the hands of native doctors. 

Two of these local physicians, whose 
specialty was the treatment of bone tu¬ 
berculosis, arthritis, and other joint dis¬ 
turbances, conducted a place on a prom¬ 
inent street corner close by. Several times 
I had gone down there to watch them 
work on a victim. 

First, with the place exposed, a square 
nail was driven into the flesh at what was 
supposed to be the focal point of infec¬ 
tion. Rotating the nail between his 
hands, the doctor increased pressure un¬ 
til this crude instrument scraped the 
bone. The drilled opening was now en¬ 
larged in area, after which the nail was 
extracted and the blood permitted to 
flow. At the first sign of clotting, the 
physician spat saliva into the wound. In 
the Chinese interior, saliva was con¬ 
sidered an excellent antiseptic, as it had 
been in some other ancient medical sys- 

i> miserable. In Giina it is polite to be bumble 
and to disparage one’s gifts. 


terns; indeed only for a generation or so 
have children in the West been taught 
not to suck sore fingers. A thick applica¬ 
tion of the greenish-black salve that the 
Chinese consider a panacea^® for all 
wounds and eruptions followed next and 
topping this, a piece of coarse tan fiber 
paper finished the dressing. 

The Chinese are familiar with anes¬ 
thesia,^^ but I saw none used in these 
cases, and naturally the performance was 
torture for the patient. I managed to 
keep track of some of these after they 
went home and was amazed that so few 
infections resulted. The free bleeding 
was undoubtedly one reason. It was also 
quite possible that the salve used con¬ 
tained valuable healing properties. 

The scars on Lu Dih-dih s hips told of 
several such operations; when I thought 
of them, the prospect of inflicting fur¬ 
ther pain in order to help the child was 
hard to face. On the scheduled day, the 
small patient was carried without warn¬ 
ing into the operating room and there, 
holding to my hand as usual, he was put 
to sleep. 

I opened the hip up widely, chiseled 
out all the decayed bone I could find 
and anchored what remained of the fe¬ 
mur with wire to the pelvis. This made 
the repaired limb three to four inches 
shorter than the other, but was unavoid¬ 
able. The boy stood the operation re¬ 
markably well, and within a few weeks 
seemed in fine shape. 

Each morning now when I entered, he 
would ask, “ Tomorrow do I walk? ” 

“Not tomorrow; perhaps in a few 
days.” 

His disappointment over these post¬ 
ponements was no greater than my own, 
for I had taken some liberties in that 

u panacea (pS.n’a-sS'a): a cure-all. ^ aneitbesia 
(&Q'fe-the'zhl[-a); an entire or partial loss of feel¬ 
ing or consciousness, caused by drugs. ^ femur 
(fS'mSr): the thigh bone. 
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operation and I was anxious to see the 
leg in action. Also, I had felt for a long 
time that if 1 accomplished nothing else 
in China but to help this boy walk, the 
time would be well spent. 

One morning when he had rested from 
his massage treatment, I walked into his 
room with two nurses and announced, 
“Lu Dih-dih, today you may try to 
stand.” 

His face was pale with excitement as 
the nurses lifted him from the bed, then 
stood supporting him on either side, 
while I pushed a wooden block under 
the short leg to give balance. For several 
seconds the small body swayed, then it 
crumpled. When I lifted him, he whis¬ 
pered as if overcome by shame, “ Beh Ih- 
seng, I do not know how to use my legs.” 

“ Lay down your heart! You will 
learn that quickly,” I assured him, and 
after several attempts he stood erect. 

Each day seemed to show improve¬ 
ment on the previous one; but just as I 
was ready to admit success, the site of 
operation began to drain. Repeated ir¬ 
rigations of Dakin’s Solution achieved 
nothing, and a long, discouraging period 
of many months followed. I found it nec¬ 
essary again and again to reopen the 
wound, curette,®® and repack. Twice 
daily tuberculin paste was injected into 
the afFected sinus ®^ tract. Why my young 
patient did not lose faith in that dark 
period, I never understood. Hie spark 
of determination to walk and to play 
seemed to burn at the center of his small 
being. In adults I had seen much 
brighter flames flicker and die before the 
fierce winds of pain. But in time healing 
occurred, and more than a year after he 
entered. Small Brother Lu was dis¬ 
charged from the hospital. 

” What would you have said in place of this 
Chinese idiom? * curette (ka-rtt'): to scrape wito 
a surgical knife. ** Sinus refers to the cavity in 
the infected bone. 


During the periods of convalescence 
between operations, I had sent him home 
several times for a few days’ change. His 
parents, who had been unable to con¬ 
tribute an)thing toward their son’s ex¬ 
penses, seemed grateful for what was 
being done, and eadi time he returned 
the boy brought little gifts to the at¬ 
tendants. 

In that year, the old coolie became as 
much a part of our main corridors as one 
of the wicker chairs. One afternoon 
when he was ready to carry his charge 
into the sunshine of the yards, Lu Dih- 
dih asked, “ Beh Ih-seng, many times has 
Beh Si-mu come to my room. May I go 
to your home to thank her? ” 

After this first trip —the house was 
only a few doors from the hospital — our 
residence became his most popular goal. 
Typical of his race, he never went 
empty-handed to a friend, and in prep¬ 
aration for these little visits, Lao Er 
would have brought flowers, or two 
pumelos (large citrus fruit resembling 
grapefruit), or several persimmons. Since 
the coolie was carrying him, the boy al¬ 
ways insisted on using the servants’ en¬ 
trance, but before they left, he would ask 
to be carried to the front porch and 
placed in a chair. There he would sit for 
ten or fifteen minutes in quiet dignity, as 
if to announce to the world his intimacy 
with all under this roof. 

When he was at last able to depend 
on his own feet — a high, cork-soled shoe 
had been made for the short leg —he 
soon became agile in manipulating the 
stiff hip. One day he surprised me be¬ 
yond words by kneeling to kotow®® 
when he greeted me. This was a custom¬ 
ary courtesy from Chinese children, but 
I had never expected him to master it. 

** kotow or kowtow: Chinese custom of show, 
ing deep respect by kneeling and knocking the 
forehead on the ground. 
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His joy was complete when the children 
in the neighboring day school permitted 
him to join them in tossing a tennis ball 
to and fro in their yard. That noon he 
waited for me outside our gate. “ First I 
walk, Beh Ih-seng,” he told me, “ now I 
play like other boys. As you promised, so 

it IS. 

1 had been afraid that association with 
those of his age might make him pain¬ 
fully aware of difference, but he showed 
none of this. Swinging leg and cork shoe 
had no power to dull his happiness, for 
this child who had always been depend¬ 
ent on others felt no need now to ask 
help of anyone. 

A year or two later, in the days before 
I left Chungking, Lu Dih-dih followed 
me about like a shadow. “ When will you 
come back, Beh Ih-seng? ” he would ask 
as he tendered another small gift for me 
to take to Mei Gwu (America — literally, 
the Beautiful Country). 

“ I do not know, Younger Brother. Per¬ 
haps when Beh Si^mu is well again.” 

At the moment of final good-by, he 
clung to my hand as he had done so 
often in the past. “You will not forget 
Lu Dih-dih?” 

, “ No, Lu Dih-dih,” I promised, “ I’ll 
not forget you. Whenever I think of 
China, I’ll think of you.” I might have 
added, “And at the thought of you. 
Small Brother, all of my China memories 
will be enriched.” 

Suddenly, with words at an end, tears 
welled in his eyes. Turning to the old 
coolie, that faithful refuge since infancy, 
he said, “ My years are twelve, but I am 
still a baby. Lao Er, let us go home! ” 

EXPANDING AN IDEA 

1. What was it that gave Lu courage to 
endure an entire year of painful treatment? 


2. What was it that gave Lu his greatest 
happiness in being cured? You will find the 
answer in a comment by Dr. Basil on this 
page. 

3. Why would an American leave a com¬ 
fortable home and good opportunities in 
this country in order to labor in a land 
where the work is harder, the comforts 
fewer, and the money much less? What re¬ 
wards might make such a life satisfying? 

4. Why do people volunteer to serve 
their schools, their churches, and their 
communities? 


WORD MASTERY 

5. Find examples from the story of what 
the author calls “ earth-language.” What do 
you think the phrase means? Is it a good 
kind of language or a bad kind of language? 
Do we in America have earth-language? 

6. Look up the derivation of panacea and 
pantomime. 

7. The following words associated with 
illness should be added to your general vo¬ 
cabulary. If you are not sure of their mean¬ 
ing, look them up in the dictionary. 

a. Emaciated c. Anesthesia 

b. Antiseptic d. Convalescence 


CROSS OVER, SAWYER! 

BY JESUS DEL CORRAL 

South America, to many a North 
American, is the land of the coffee bean, of 
the gaucho on the pampas, and of such 
vigorous and exotic dances as the rhumba 
and the samba. But it is also a land of 
ordinary people very much like our own 
neighbors. As you read the following story 
with its Colombian setting, you will dis¬ 
cover that Sim6n Perez * has some of the 
same personal characteristics that you have 


* Simon Perez (si-mdn' pft'r&th). 

“OrjMOver, S^erl” byJesiu dd^rral,tiand«tedbyBanyKurc. Fromil Werld of Great Slories, edit«d hy T n ' W i an, 
John Coumoo. Copsrright, 1947, by Crown JPublisheis, Inc. UiM by pennission of the publisher. 
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seen in the people around you. True, Sim6n 
is doing by hand a job tlmt we would do 
with power equipment today, but this is 
only an incidental fact. More important 
are these questions: Is he a good worker? 
Do you approve of his tactics in getting and 
holding his job? Is he a good man? 

I WAS opening up a plantation on 
Ae banks of the river Cauca, between 
Antioquia and Sopetrdn.^ As superintend¬ 
ent I took along Sim6n Perez, a prince of 
a fellow, now thirty years old, twenty of 
which he had lived in a constant and re¬ 
lentless fight with nature, without ever 
suffering any real defeat. 

For him obstacles just didn’t exist and 
whenever I proposed that he do some¬ 
thing tough he had never tried before, 
his regular answer was the cheerful state¬ 
ment, “ Sure, Ill tend to it.” 

One Saturday evening after we’d paid 
off the ranch hands, Sim6n and I lingered 
around chatting on the veranda and dis¬ 
cussing plans for next week’s undertak¬ 
ings. I remarked that we should need 
twenty boards to set up gutters in the 
drainage ditch, but that we didn’t have 
any sawyers on the job. Whereupon he 
replied, “Oh, I can saw those up for 
you one of these days.” 

“What?” was my answer. “Are you 
an expert at sawing lumber? ” 

“First class. I’m what you might call 
a sawyer with a diploma, and perhaps 
the highest paid lumberman who ever 
pulled a saw. Where did I learn? Ill tell 
you the story; it’s quite funny.” 

And he told me the following tale 
which I consider truly amusing. 

In the civil war of ’85, I was drafted 
and stationed on the coast. Soon I de- 

* Cauca (kou'k&): a 6 oo-mi 1 e-Iong river in 
western Colombia. Antioquia (&n'tl*C'kI'<i): a 
department or district, of Colombia. SopetlAn 
(sd'pa-tranO: a town of 3,000 people. 
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cided to des^ along widi an Indian. 
One night when we were on duty as 
sentinels, we beat it, following a brook, 
and without bothering to leave our re¬ 
gards for the general. 

By the following day we were deep in 
the mountains ten leagues* away from 
our illustrious ex-commander. For four 
days we kept on hoofing it in the forests, 
without food and our feet pretty well 
torn by the thorns, since we were really 
making our way through wild territory, 
breaking a trail like a pair of strayed 
cows. 

I had heard about a mining outfit oper¬ 
ated by Count de Nadal on the Nus 
River, and I resolved to head for that 
direction, groping our way and following 
along one side of a ravine which opened 
out on that river, according to reports I’d 
heard. And indeed, on the morning of our 
seventh day, the Indian and I finally 
emerged from our gully into the clear. 
We were overjoyed when we spied a 
workman, because we were almost dead 
of hunger and it was a sure thing that he 
would give us something to eat. 

“ Hey, friend,” I shouted to him, 
“what’s the name of this place? Is the 
Nus mine far from here? ” 

“ This is it. I’m in charge of the rope 
bridge, but my orders are not to send the 
basket over for any passengers because 
the mine doesn’t need workers. The only 
labor we’re accepting now is lumbermen 
and sawyers.” 

I didn’t hesitate a moment with my 
reply. “ That’s what I’d heard and that’s 
why I’ve come. I’m a lumberjack. Send 
thf basket over this way.” 

“How about the other man?” he 
asked, pointing to my companion. 

'The big chump didn’t hesitate either 
with his quick reply. “ I don’t know any- 

* leagues (legz): units of distance, varying 
from 2.4 to 4.6 miles. 
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thing about that job. I’m just a worker.” 

He didn’t give me a chance to prompt 
him, to tell him that the essential thing 
for us was to get some food at all costs, 
even if on the following day they kicked 
us out like stray dogs, or even to point 
out the danger of dying if he had to keep 
on tramping along and depending on 
chance, as settiements were widely scat¬ 
tered in these regions. There was also the 
risk, even if he did manage to strike some 
town before the end of a month, of being 
beaten up as a deserter. It was no use. 
He didn’t give me the time to wink an 
eye at him, for he repeated his statement 
even though he wasn’t asked a second 
time. 

There wasn’t a thing I could do. The 
man in charge of the rope bridge sent 
the basket to our side of the river after 
shouting, “ Cross over, sawyer! ” 

I took leave of the poor Indian and was 
pulled over. 

Ten minutes later I was in the presence 
of the Count with whom I had this con¬ 
versation: 

“ What do you ask for your work? ” 

“ What’s the scale of pay around 
here? ” 

“ I had two first-class lumberjacks, but 
two weeks ago one of them died. I paid 
them eight reals ® a day.” 

“Well, Count, I can’t work for less 
than twelve reals. That’s what I’ve been 
getting at all the companies where I’ve 
been. Besides, the climate here is bad; 
here even the quim'ne gets the fever.” 

“ That’s fair enough, if you’re a master 
sawyer. Besides we need you badly, and 
a monkey will eat prickly pears if he has 
nothing else. So we’ll take you on and 
well pay you your price. You had better 
report to the peon* quarters and get 

• reala (rS'^lz): silver coins worth one-eighth 
of a dollar apiece. * peon (p8'iin); a member of 
the laboring class; originally, one who was forced 
to serve almost in bondage to his creditors. 


something to eat. Monday, you start on 
the job.” 

God be praised! They were really go¬ 
ing to give me something to eat! It was 
Saturday, and next day also I was going 
to get free grub, I, who could hardly 
speak without holding on to the wall. 
I was practically walking backwards 
through weakness from starvation. 

I went into the kitchen and even gob¬ 
bled up the peels of the bananas. The 
kitchen dog watched me in amazement, 
presumably saying to himself, “To the 
devil with this master craftsman; if he 
stays a week in this place, the cat and I 
will be dead of hunger! ” 

At seven o’clock that night I walked 
over to the Count’s house, where he lived 
with his wife and two children. 

A peon gave me some tobacco and lent 
me a guitar. I got busy puffing and sing¬ 
ing a popular mountain ballad. The poor 
lady of the Count, who had been living 
there more bored than a monkey, was 
considerably cheered by my song, and 
she begged me to stay on the veranda 
that evening and entertain her and the 
children. 

“ Here’s your chance, Sim6n,” I softly 
whispered to myself. “ We might as well 
win these nice people over to my side in 
case this business of sawing wood turns 
out badly.” 

So I sang to them all the ballads I 
knew. The fact was. I’ll admit, I didn’t 
know a thing about a lumberman’s job, 
but when it came to popular songs, I was 
an old hand at it. 

The upshot of it was that the lady of 
the manor was delighted and invited me 
to come over in the morning to entertain 
the children, for she was at her wit’s end 
to koep them interested on Sundays. And 
she gave me lots of cradeers with ham 
and guava jellyl 
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The boys spent the next day with the 
renowned master sawyer. We went bath¬ 
ing in the river, ate prunes, and drank 
red wines of the best European brands. 

Monday came and the boys wouldn’t 
let the sawman report for his work, be¬ 
cause he had promised to take them to a 
guava tree grove to catch orioles with 
snares. And the Count laughingly per¬ 
mitted his new lumberjack to earn his 
twelve reals in that most agreeable occu¬ 
pation. 

Finally on Tuesday, I really began to 
tackle my job. I was introduced to the 
other sawyer so that we might plan our 
work together. I made up my mind to be 
high-handed with him from the start. 

In the hearing of the Count who was 
standing near by I said to him, “ Friend, 
I like to do things in their proper order. 
First let’s settle on what’s needed most 
urgently — boards, planks, or posts? ” 

“ Well, we need five thousand laurel- 
wood boards for the irrigation ditches, 
three thousand planks for building jobs, 
and about ten thousand posts.” 

I nearly fell over: here was work 
enough to last two years . . . and paid 
at twelve reals a day . . . and with good 
board and lodging . . . and no danger 
of being arrested as a deserter because 
the mine was considered “private terri¬ 
tory ” outside of military jurisdiction. 

“ Very well then, let’s proceed accord¬ 
ing to some plan. The first thing we have 
to do is to concentrate on marking the 
laurel trees on the mountain that are fine 
and straight and thick enough to furnish 
us with plenty of boards. In that way we 
won’t waste any time. After that we’ll fell 
them and, last of all, we’ll start sawing 
them up. Everything according to plan, 
yes siree, if we don't do things in order, 
they won’t come out right.” 

“ That’s the way I like it too,” said the 
Count. “I can see you are a practical 


man. You go ahead and arrange the work 
as you think best.” 

That’s how I became the master plan¬ 
ner. The other fellow, a poor simple- 
minded chap, realized he would have to 
play second fiddle to this strutting, im¬ 
provised lumberjack. And soon afterward 
we sallied out in the mountain to mark 
our trees. Just as we were about to enter 
into the timber tract, I said to my com¬ 
panion, “Let’s not waste any time by 
walking along together. You work your 
way toward the top while I select trees 
down below in the ravine. Tlien in the 
afternoon we can meet here. But be 
very careful not to mark any crooked 
trees.” 

And so I dropped down into the ravine 
in search of the river. There, on its bank, 
I spent the whole day, smoking and 
washing the clothing that I had brought 
from the general’s barracks. 

In the afternoon, in the appointed 
place, I found my fellow lumberman and 
asked him, “Let’s see now. How many 
trees did you mark? ” 

“Just two hundred and twenty, but 
they’re good ones.” 

“You practically wasted your day; I 
marked three hundred and fifty, all first 
class.” 

I had to keep the upper hand on him. 

That night the Count’s lady sent for 
me and requested that I bring the guitar, 
as they had a meal all set out. The boys 
were most eager to have me tell them the 
tale of Sebastian de las Gracias, and then 
the one about Uncle Rabbit and Friend 
Armadillo, also the one about John the 
Fearless which is so exciting. This pro¬ 
gram was carried out exactly. Funny 
stories and songs, appropriate jokes, din¬ 
ner on salmon because it was the eve of 
a fast day, cigars with a golden band on 
them, and a nip of brandy for the poor 
Count’s jack who had worked so hard all 
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that day and needed something comfort¬ 
ing to keep up his energy. Ah, and I also 
put in some winks at a good-looking 
servant girl who brought his chocolate to 
the master sawyer and who was enrap¬ 
tured when she heard him singing, 
“ Like a lovesick turtledove whose plain¬ 
tive coo is heard in the mountain . . 

Boy, did I saw wood that eveningl I 
even sawed the Count into little pieces, 
I was that good. And all this clowning 
was intermingled for me with the fear 
that the lumber business wouldn’t tum 
out too well. I told the Count that I had 
noticed certain extravagances in the 
kitchen of the peons’ quarters and quite 
a lot of confusion in the storeroom serv¬ 
ice. I mentioned to him a famous remedy 
for lameness (thought up by me, to be 
sure), and 1 promised to gather for him 
in the mountain a certain medicinal herb 
that worked wonders in curing disorders 
of the stomach. (I can still remember the 
gorgeous-like name I gave it: Life-Re- 
storerl) 

Yes, all of them, the man and his whole 
family, were enchanted with the master 
craftsman Simon. 1 spent the week in the 
mountains marking trees with my fellow 
workman, or to be more accurate, not 
with but far away from him since I al¬ 
ways sent him oflE in a different direction 
from the one I chose for myself. But I 
must confess to you that since I didn’t 
know what a laurel tree looked like, I 
had to first walk around and examine 
the trees that the real lumberjack had 
marked. 

When we had selected about a thou¬ 
sand, we started to fell them with the aid 
of five laborers. On this job in which I 
played the role of supervisor, we spent 
more than two weeks. 

And every evening I went to the 
Count’s Bouse and ate divinely. On Sun¬ 
days 1 lunched and dined thore because 


the boys had to be entertained — and the 
servant girl also. 

1 became the mainspring of the mine. 
My advice was the deciding factor, and 
nothing was done without consulting me. 

Everything was sailing along fine 
when die fearful day finally dawned on 
which the sawbuck was to be put in 
place. The platform for it was all set up. 
To be sure, when we constructed it, 
there were diflSculties because my fellow 
craftsman asked me, “ At what height do 
we set it up? ” 

“What’s the usual practice around 
here? ” 

“ Three meters.” ® 

“Give it three twenty, which is the 
generally accepted height among good 
sawyers.” (If it works at three meters, 
what difference would twenty centi¬ 
meters more make?) 

Everything was now ready: the log 
athwart the platform and the markings 
on it made by my companion (for all I 
did was to give orders) — all was in place 
as the nuptial song relates: 

“The lamp lit and the bridal veil at 
the altar.” 

The solemn moment came and one 
morning we sallied forth on our way to 
the trestle, our long sawing blades on our 
shoulders. This was the first time I had 
ever looked right into the face of one of 
those wood-devourers. 

At the foot of the platform, the sawyer 
asked me, “ Are you operating below or 
above? ” 

To settle such a S^erious matter I bent 
down, pretending to scratch an itch in 
my leg and quickly thought, “ If I take 
the upper part, it is probable this fellow 
will send me flying into the air with that 
saw blade of his.” So that when I straight¬ 
ened up, I answered, “I’ll stay below; 
you go on up.” 

* metws: A meter is 39.3 inches. 
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I told them I was a first-class lumberjack. 


He climbed upon the platform, set the the place like a fish caught on a hookl 
blade on the traced marking and ... I was suffocating in the midst of all 
we began to saw wood. those clouds of sawdust, and I shouted 

Well, sir, the queerest thing was hap- to my companion, “ You come down, and 
pening. A regular jet of sawdust kept I’ll get up there to control the direction 
spurting all over me, and I twisted from of the saw.” 

side to side without being able to get out We swapped places. I took my post at 
of the way. It was getting into my nos- the edge of the scaffold, seized the saw, 
trils, my ears, my eyes, ran down inside and cried out, “ Up she goes: one . . . 
my shirt. . . . And I who had had a no- two . . .” 

tion that pulling a gang saw was a simple The man pulled the blade down to get 
matter. set for the upstroke just when I was 

“ Friend,” my companion shouted to about to say “ three,” and I was pulled 
me, “ the saw is not cutting true on the off my feet and landed right on top of 
line.” my companion. We were both bowled 

“ Why, devil take it, man! That’s why over, he with his nose banged up and I 
you’re up there. Steady now and watch it with some teeth knocked out and one 
as you should! ” bruised eye looking like an eggplant. 

The poor fellow couldn’t keep us from The surprise of Ae lumberjack was far 
sawing awry. How could he prevent a greater than the shock of the blow I gave 
deflection when I was flopping all over him. He looked as stunned as if a meteor- 
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ite had fallen at his feet 

“ Why, masterl ” he exclaimed, “ why, 
master! ” 

“Master craftsman my eye! Do you 
want to know the truth? This is the first 
time in my life that I have held tiie horn 
of one of those gang saws in my hand. 
And you pulled down with such force! 
See what you’ve done to me” — (and I 
showed him my injured eye). 

“And see what a fix I’m in” — (and 
he showed me his banged-up nose). 

Then followed the inevitable explana¬ 
tions, in relating which I pulled a real 
Victor Hugo stunt. I told him my story 
and I almost made him weep when I de¬ 
scribed the pangs I suffered in the moun¬ 
tain when I deserted. I finally ended up 
with this speech. 

“ Don’t you say a word of what’s hap¬ 
pened because I’ll have you fired from 
the mine. So keep a watch on your 
tongue and show me how to handle a 
saw. In return I promise to give you 
every day for three months two reals out 
of the twelve I earn. Light np this little 
cigar (I offered him one) and explain to 
me how to manage this mastodon of a 
saw.” 

As money talks, and he knew of my 
pull at our employers’ house, he accepted 
my proposition and the sawing lessons 
started. You were supposed to take such 
a position when you were above, and like 
this when you were below; and to avoid 
the annoyance of the sawdust, you cov¬ 
ered your nose with a handkerchief . . . 
a few insignificant hints which I learned 
in half an hour. 

And I kept on for a whole year work¬ 
ing in that mine as head sawyer, at 
twelve reals daily, when the peons got 
barely four. The house I now own in 
Sopetrdn I bought with money I earned 
up there. And the fifteen oxen I have here 
all branded with a saw mark, they too 


came out of my money earned as a 
sawyer. . . . And that young son of mine 
who is already helping me with the mule¬ 
driving is also the son of that servant girl 
of the Count and godson of the Count- 

0SSt a • a 

When Sim6n ended his tale, he blew 
out a mouthful of smoke, looked up at the 
ceiling, and then added, “ And that poor 
Indian died of hunger . . . just because 
he didn’t know enough to become a 
sawyer! ” 

INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. In the first few lines of the story we 
are told about Sim6n: "For him obstacles 
just didn’t exist and whenever I proposed 
that he do something tough he had never 
tried before, his regular answer was the 
cheerful statement, ‘ Sure, I’ll tend to it.’ ” 

a. Why was this attitude an important 
qualification for a superintendent of a 
plantation? 

b. What earlier experiences helped to de¬ 
velop his initiative? 

c. To what extent is self-confidence a good 
trait? When is it undesirable? 

2. What likable traits did Sim6n have? 
What bad ones? 

3. In your own words restate the idea 
contained in the last paragraph. Do you 
agree with Simdn’s thought? Explain. 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

4. Discuss the ethics involved in these 

statements: 

a. In applying for a job there is no harm 
in claiming greater qualifications than 
you actually possess. 

b. The best road to success is to make your¬ 
self liked by your employer. 

c. Deserting from the army is all right if 
you were drafted and don’t want to be 
a soldier anyway. 
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WHEN HANNAH VAR EIGHT 
YAR OLD 


BY KATHERINE PEABODY 
GIRLING 

The hardest test of character comes 
when there is nothing solid to fight against. 
When there is a physical obstade to over¬ 
come, or a wild beast to fend ofiF, or a hu¬ 
man enony to subdue, the body calls forth 
hidden reserves of strength and will. But 
when the adversary is disease, or flood, or 
drou^t, the will to fight is not enough. 
Against such odds a different kind of cour¬ 
age is needed, the courage to endure. Such 
courage is depicted in the following story 
which shows a Swedish mother and her 
eight-year-old daughter quietly facing 
death. There is real nobility and great dig¬ 
nity in the way they meet stark tragedy. 

“WERE YOU a little girl, Han¬ 
nah, when you came to America?” I 
asked. 

“No,” she replied, letting her sewing 
fall in her lap as her grave eyes sought 
mine slowly, “ I var a big girl eight yar 
old.” 

“ Eight years old? How big you must 
have been! Can you tell me about it? 
Why you came? ” 

The recent account of people driven 
to America by tragedy, or drawn by a 
larger hope of finding a life to live in 
ad^tion to earning a living, had colored 
my thoughts for days. Have all immi¬ 
grants — the will-less, leaden people who 
pass in droves through our railway sta¬ 
tions; the patient, indifferent toilers by 
the roadside; the maids who cook and 
mend for us; this girl who sits sewing 
with me today — a memory and a vision? 
So I closed the magazine and asked her. 
“ A big girl eight yar old,” she said. 

“Oh, veil,” Hannah explained, “in 


Old Country if you are eight yar old and 
comes younger child’n in familie, you 
are old voman; you gotta be, or who 
shall help de moder? ” 

“Yes? Did your father and mother 
bring you? ” I continued, probing for the 
story. 

“ No — fader and moder var daid. My 
haunt, my fader's broder’s vife, se came 
for us. It cost her tventy-eight dollars, 
but se do it.” 

“But surely you can’t go to Sweden 
and return for twenty-eight dollars! ” 

“ Seventeen yar ago, yes, but of course 
you must to take your own providings. It 
don’t require much.” Hannah’s shoulders 
drew together expressively. “ Madam 
knows se is apt to miss her appetite at 
sea!” 

“But too well.” I shrugged sympa¬ 
thetically. Then we both laughed. 

“ I can to tell you how it is I came on 
Ahmericah, but” —Hannah waited for 
words to express her warning — “ it will 
make you a sharp sadness.” 

“Please.” 

“I don’t know if I can tell it to you 
good, but I tell it so good as I can. My 
fader he var Svedish fisherman vat 
h’own his boat and go avay by veeks 
and veeks, and sometimes comes strong 
vedder and he can’t make it to get home 
quick.” Hannah hesitated, and then in 
lowered tones of soft apology added, 
“ My moder se var a ver’ pretty voman. 
Var three child’n more as me — Olga var 
six yar old, and Hilda, four, and Jens — 
veil, Jens var yust a baby, suppose yar 
and half. Ve live in a little house close 
on by de sea. It is yust a little house but 
it can to have a shed wdth a floor of 
stone. The door of de shed is broken so 
it is like a vindow mitout glass. 

“ The house is close on by a big dodk 
vere in somertime comes big excursion 


When Var Right Yar (Hd,” by Katherine Peabody Giriing. Reprinted Iqr permiwion of Tke AOantk Monthly. 
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As a child Hannah lived in country such as this. 
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steamer mit —suppose hundert tourist 
people who climb on de mountain up de 
road. My moder se sell dem hot coflEee, 
also bread and cheese, but dat is not de 
reason vy ve live in de little so lone¬ 
some house. It is de big dock is de 
reason. My fader he can to come home 
from late fishings mitout needing dat he 
sail valk on de roads. In Sveden in 
Vinter de roads svallow snow till it 
makes dangersome to you to valk be¬ 
cause hides holes to step in. Ve live dere 
all somer, but in late autumn my fader 
he say, ‘ Vat about de vinter? * 

“ My moder se say, * I don’t know, but 
anyvay ve try it vonce.* 

“ Den my fader he go avay in his boat 
and my moder se get bad cold and comes 
sickness on her, and ven se couldn’t to 
keep care on us by reason se is too veak, 
se lay on de cot in de kitchen room and 
vatch on me dat I sail learn to keep care 
on de child’n.” 

“ But what did you live on? How did 
you keep warm? ” 

“ Oh — is plenty fuel, and ve make hot 
stew of dried meat mit rice and raisins. 

“ One day my moder se say me, ‘ Han¬ 
nah,’ se say, 'you bain a big girl; I must 
to tell you sometings. You fader is very 
late, it seems, and vinter comes now. I 
cannot to wait much more. It is soon I 
got to go. You mustn’t take a fear of me 
if I come all vite like de snow and 
don’t talk mit you any more. De little 
child’n dey vill take a fear and cry. I 
cannot to bring a fear on my little 
child’n.’ 

“So se tell me vat I sail do —I sail 
close hot’ her eyes up and tie her hands 
togeder and lock de shed door.” 

“The shed doorl” 

“Ya.” 

Hannah had resumed her sewing. Her 
thread fairly snapped as stitch fell by 
even stitch with monotonous rhythm. 


In a quiet, uneventful tone she con¬ 
tinued: “So one night pretty soon se 
make dat I sail bring her best nightgown 
and help her mit to put it on. Den se 
Idss de little child’n in deir sleepings and 
ve sit on a stool by de fire and say I sail 
put Jens in her arms. Se try to rock back 
and fort* and se sing on him a little 
hymn. But se is too veak, and I must to 
take him. Den se put on me a shawl and 
tie it behind under my arms, and se lean 
heavy on me, and ve go out into de 
shed. My moder se do her bare feet on 
de stone floor. Se have yust but her 
nightgown on, but it is her best one mit 
crocheted lace at de neck and wrists. Se 
tell me I sail put de ironing board across 
two chair seats, but it is too heavy and 
se sail try to help me, but comes cough¬ 
ing on her and se must to hold on by de 
shed door. Se look out across de road and 
de mountain all mit snow vite and mit 
moonlight cold. And blood is on her lips, 
but se vipe it avay mit a snow bunch. 
Veil, anyvay, ve do de ironing board 
across de chair seats and I spread a 
vite sheet and put a head cushion and 
my moder lie down and I cover her mit 
a more oder sheet over. 

“‘Oh, moder,* I say, ‘let me make 
some covering on you.* 

“‘No,* se say, so soft dat I listen mit 
my ear, ‘I must to come here vile I 
yet have de stren’th, but I vant to go 
quick avay, and in de cold I go more 
quick. Oh, Hannahl* se say, ‘my big 
daughterl You are so comfortable to mel * 
“So I hold my moder’s hand. Pretty 
soon it comes cold. I klapp it mit mine, 
but it comes more cold. I crumple it up 
and breathe my hot breath in it, but it 
comes not varm any more. So mit my 
fader’s Sunday handkerchief I bind her 
eyes like if you play blindman mit de 
child’n, and mit an apron string I tie her 
hands together. Den I go back and make 
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my hands varm in de kitchen room and 
I take de combs down off de string, and 
I go back to my moder and make her 
hair in two braids like as 1 did all ven 
se vas sick. My moder se haf very strong 
hair; it is down by her knees on and so 
yellow — so yellow as a copper teakettle! 
It could to haf been red, but it yust are 
not. Den I lock de shed door and crawl 
in bed mit de child’n to make me 
varm. 

“ Next day I tell de child n dat moder 
is gone avay. Dey cry some, but pretty 
soon dey shut up. Anyvay, it is so long 
se haf lain on de cot in de kitchen room 
dat dey don’t haf to miss her. 

“ So I keep care on de child’n and play 
mit dem, and some days go by. Comes 
stronger vedder mit storms of sleet and 
snow, and de vind sob and cry. Comes 
nobody on. At night when de child’n are 
sleeping I unlock de shed door and go to 
see if it makes all right mit my moder. 
Sometimes it is by the moonlight I see 
on her, but more often it is by a candle 
glimmer.” 

Hannah broke the subdued tone of her 
narrative to add in a lower, more confid¬ 
ing note, “It is mit me now dat ven I 
see a candle on light I haf a sharp sad¬ 
ness. 

“Pretty soon de vedder is more bet¬ 
ter, and comes a man trompling troo de 
snow to tell my moder dat her hus¬ 
band can’t come home yust yet —he is 
drowned in de sea. Ven he see how it 
is mit my moder and mit me and de little 
child’n, de vater stands in his eyes — ya. 
And he go on, troo de snow, tree, four 
mile nearer on de city to de big castle 
vere live de lady vat h’own all de land 
and se come in sleigh mit four hoursen 
and big robes of fur and yingling bells. 
Se see on my moder and se go quick 
avay, but so soon as it can, se come 
again and se do on my moder a vite 


robe, heavy mit lace, most beautiful! 
And vite stockings of silk and vite 
slippers broidered mit pearlen. Se leaf 
my moder’s hair as 1 fix it, in two braids, 
but se put a wreath of flowers, vite and 
green, yust like de real ones. Is few real 
flowers in Sveden in vinter. Anyvay, 
dese var like de flowers a girl vat gets 
married should to vear. Den my lady se 
send her sleigh dat all de people should 
come and see on de so brave voman vat 
couldn’t to bring a fear on her little 
child’n. And de people dey make admira¬ 
tion on my moder. Dey say it is de pret¬ 
tiest dey ever see it, and dey make pity 
dat se couldn’t to see it herself.” She 
paused and breathed deeply. “ I vish se 
could have seen dose slippers! ” 

“And did no one tell you that you 
were a wonderful little girl? ” 

“ Oh, veil — I var eight yar old.” 

“ But what became of you all? ” 

“ My lady took us home in her sleigh 
mit — I want to stay mit my moder, but 
se say I sail come to keep care on de 
child'n dat dey don’t cry. And dey don’t 
cry —dey laugh mit de yingling bells. 
De need was on me strong, but I don’t 
cry before my lady. Se var great dame 
vat go in de court mit de queen. Se sent 
men and dey do my moder in a coffin 
and carry her to a little chapel house in 
cemetaire and in de spring ven de snow 
is gone dey bury her. My lady se put a 
vite stone mit my moder’s name and 
some poetry — I can’t to say it good in 
English, but it says, * The stren’th in the 
heart of her poor is the hope of Sve¬ 
den.’” 

“ And then did your aunt come? ” 

“ Ya; my lady se wrote on my fader’s 
broder vat var in Ahmericah. Se say ve 
can to stay mit her, but my uncle he send 
his vife, and ve come back mit her on 
Ahmericah, und dat is all how 1 came to 
be here.” 
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WHEN HANNAH VAR EIGHT YAR OLD 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

1. What do you tihJnk of the inscription 
(page 212) placed on the tomb of Hannah’s 
mother — “ ‘ The strength in the heart of her 
poor is the hope of Sweden’”? What 
■strength did Hannah’s mother show? What 
strength did Hannah herself show? 

2. Hannah tells her story as an eight- 
year-old girl might have, in a simple, matter- 
of-fact way. Does this make the story itself 
more striking? Or would it have been more 
efFective if the author had inserted remarks 
on how pitiful the children were, how pa¬ 
thetic and courageous the mother was? Does 
Hannah use the word courage anywhere in 
the story? Find points in the story at which 
Hannah seems either to miss or pass over 
the real importance of what she is reporting. 

3. What was the reason that Hannah’s 
mother made the unusual arrangements for 
her death? 

WATCHING THE STORY TELLER 

AT WORK 

4. What Is This Story About? Can you 
state in a sentence or two the point the 
author was trying to make in this story? 
Perhaps no two students in the class will put 
the answer in the same words, but all an¬ 
swers may nonetheless point in the same di¬ 
rection. Be stire you do not merely restate 
the incidents in the story in answering the 
question. Do not state what the story is; do 
not merely restate the action. The story is 
not about what Hannah and her mother did. 
You will find a clue in the epitaph placed on 
the mother’s tomb. 

5. Point of View. “When Hannah Var 
Ei^t Yar Old” is an example of a story 
within a story. The outer story takes place 
in the home of an American woman. The 
inner story takes place in Sweden. The in¬ 
ner story is told in the first person by a main 
character. In a story told this way, the main 
character cannot very well tell how brave or 
how wise he was. Such observations must 
come from an outsider if they come at all. 


Can you see how and why the author used 
the outer story to comment on Hannah’s 
courage? 

a. Who in the story speaks of Hannah’s 
bravery? 

b. Who in the story speaks of the mother’s 
thoughtfulness of her children? 

WORD MASTERY 

6. Here is a chance for you to gain an 
understanding of what is meant by an idiom. 
Hannah’s speech is strange, not only be¬ 
cause of the accent, but because she uses 
words that are not quite those we would use. 
She says “‘providings’” instead of “pro¬ 
visions.” The most noticeable difference, 
however, is in the word order and in the 
prepositions she uses. For example, she says, 
“‘. . . you must to take your own provid¬ 
ings.’ ” In the Siime way she puts words to¬ 
gether that we do not usually use together. 
It is good idiomatic English to say that a 
story will “ make you sad.” Hannah says the 
story “ ‘ will make you a sharp sadness.’ ” 
All of these things are part of the mean¬ 
ing of “ idiomatic English,” the kind of Eng¬ 
lish we speak without thinking about it. 
Point out in Hannah’s story: 

a. The use of the wrong word 

b. The misuse of prepositions 

c. The wrong word order 

NORTHERN NURSE 

BY ELLIOT MERRICK 

Here is a picture of an Australian 
nurse at work among the people of Labra¬ 
dor. It is perhaps the picture of a nurse any¬ 
where, but in addition it tells the reader 
something of the hazards of everyday liV' 
ing, in a land of cold and snow, without the 
comforts and conveniences that we take for 
granted. Pearlie and Sarah Jane, referred to 


" Nortlitni Nune,'* The Norihtrn Nmrse, by Elliot Meirick. Reprinted by pernuBUon of Chariei Scribnn’s Soia 
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at Ae beginning of this selection, are the 
nurse’s assistants and do the cooking and 
cleaning in the hospital. Jim is the dog-team 
driver for the doctor, who is away from the 
hospital at the time of this story. More 
about these people can be read in the book 
Northern Nurse, from which this story is 
taken. 

IT WAS not even daylight when 
1 heard the stovelid clang and spruce 
kindling begin to crackle. That was 
Sarah Jane. My room was so far below 
zero that when I jumped out of bed the 
pillow came with me, stuck to my hair 
by the frost from my breathing. Outside, 
along the tops of the Mealy Mountains 
the day was baring its teeth in a san¬ 
guine ‘ glare. The wind on the bay 
looked so cruel as it stirred the blue 
shadows with drift that it didn’t seem 
possible we could stand the cold out 
there. But that’s the way with lots of 
jobs early in the morning. I put on my 
woolens and my sealskin traveling pants, 
my socks and duffel slippers and leg¬ 
gings and moccasins, my sweaters too. 1 
packed my clothes bag with spare socks 
and mittens in case we should get wet, 
and I took my sealskin boots on the 
chance of a thaw. You never know what 
will happen on a trip. 

Down in the hall was a pile of gear; 
sleeping bag tied up with rope, the med¬ 
icine chest, the grub box stuffed full. No 
matter how full the grub box was, it was 
always empty when we got back, for the 
houses where we stopped never failed to 
be short of something. Sarah Jane and 
Fearlie had baked some ’lasses bread 
which was particularly delicious on trips. 
While I ate my porridge, I could hear 
Jim squeaking up and down outside, 
harnessing the team. 

** Some more coffee. Miss? ” said Sarah 
Jane. 

* languine (s&ng'gwln): ruddy or bloodlike. 


“ Try some redberry jam? ” said 
Fearlie. 

The girls were so good to me, it made 
me almost embarrassed. Odd that we 
three with such different backgrounds 
should be closer than most sisters. 1 told 
them what to do for the patients in the 
ward, and left. 

Outside, the air was fiendish. It made 
me almost ill with anguish to see Jim 
take off his mittens and barehanded bind 
all our gear to the sledge with those 
clever hitches he is so proud of. There 
was frost in our eyelashes, and in the 
dogs’ eyelashes. We covered our noses 
and cheeks with our mittens as we felt 
them freezing. 

We were off, down the bank with a 
liurh and a yell, the dogs glad to run 
and get warm. Then the bitter wind be¬ 
gan to creep between our mittens and 
our cuffs, began to make our feet ache 
already. Once beyond the point and 
headed down the bay, Daisy ® knew she 
should make for Green Island, blue and 
far away, where she had been so often 
before. 

Jim and I turned our backs and faced 
astern, pulling our fur hoods close about 
us while we watched the bay catch alight 
with silver diamonds and the sky melt 
from pale robin’s-egg to the deep, lovely 
turquoise of a perfect winter’s day. We 
were oddly slleul on tiips. Sometimes we 
went for hours without saying anything. 

As the sun rose higher, it tempered the 
frost, the sledge runners didn’t squeak so 
much, and the team picked up speed. 
After Green Island had been left behind, 
our noses didn’t hurt when we stuck 
them out into the breeze. Jim slowed the 
dogs so we could have a run on the 
crunching snow. I trotted behind, and it 
didn’t matter about me, how slow I ran, 
or whether I fell. But Jim rau beside the 

* Daiqr: the name of the lead dog in the team. 
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forward end of the komatik ® where he 
could hop on at a moment’s notice if the 
dogs began a spurt as they often do 
when they smell a seal hole. They will 
leave a fellow, like as not, if they get a 
chance, and Heaven knows where they’ll 
go, wrecking the sledge and scattering 
the gear and ruining their harness on the 
way. 

We hopped on again, tingling and ex¬ 
cited, and all of a sudden a great joy 
flooded me. It had been impossible to 
start, it was so cold and grim and mis¬ 
erable. But here we were, miles from 
home already in the sunshine. Already 
the hills of home were blue behind us, 
the sun warm, the dogs galloping, the 
komatik surging. The daily miracle had 
engulfed us again and 1 was ashamed 
that only an hour ago existence had been 
a burden and oblivion in my bed the 
only joy. 

Kneeling on the furs at the head of the 
sledge, Jim Ht his pipe, which was al¬ 
ways a sign of something, either good or 
bad. 

The silver blue and wild sweetness of 
the bay on sunny winter mornings is 
more like paradise than earth. Twenty 
miles wide here, stretching ahead one 
hundred and ninety miles to the sea, it 
was a great white highway of dreams. 
But I never knew anything that could flat¬ 
ten dreams quicker than a winter gale on 
Hamilton Inlet. 

Hour after hour, sometimes five miles 
from land, we made a beeline down the 
bay from point to point. Just before noon 
we boiled the kettle on one of them. The 
dogs lay licking themselves. The kettle 
began to jump on its hanging stick, and 
Jim rubbed his hands before the blaze. 

When the shadows of the land were 
creeping, and the cold was getting fierce 

■ komatik (kS-m&t'lk): a sled ten feet long 
and two and a half feet wide. 


again, we swung in. We were there, at 
Sabasquasho, a little river-mouth settle¬ 
ment of two houses, one deserted. 'The 
river and the shores were drifted deep in 
whiteness that was violet now. 

The inside of Mrs. Edward Michelin’s 
house was a mess. Nobody came to greet 
us. We just walked in. And there was 
Mrs. Michelin, her face a mass of sores, 
one shoulder and arm swollen and help¬ 
less, obviously hardly able to bear her 
pain, sitting up in bed telling EflBe, aged 
seven, how to get tea for us. All that Effie 
was doing was to muddle with a heap of 
dirty dishes. It didn’t take me a minute 
to discover that Mrs. Michelin had a bad 
case of septicemia.* 

Marjorie, a sweet little girl of eleven 
who might have been a great help to her 
mother, was sitting on the couch nursing 
a scalded leg. 1 had heard about that leg 
a month oefore, and had sent down 
dressings and directions. I’d supposed it 
was well by now, but no. From ankle to 
knee it was infected. Marjorie smiled 
sadly. She was rocking the squalling, 
starved-looking new baby that had laid 
Mrs. Michelin so low. The baby re¬ 
minded me of a sparrow before its feath¬ 
ers come — all eyes and mouth, the latter 
wide open. “I ain’t much good,” said 
Marjorie, “and he’s worse.” There was 
also a small boy of eight, thin and dirty. 

Jim had a look around, and went out 
to feed the dogs. Then we could hear 
him splitting wood. 

Where to start. It was hard to know 
in this upside-down place. I wanted first 
of all to get the baby quiet, so 1 washed 
him. He had been having watery con¬ 
densed milk every hour, they said, but by 
the look of the bottle he had been suck¬ 
ing at it continuously for days. I made up 
a Klim milk formula and asked Marjorie 

4 septicemia (sep'ti-se*ml<a): a kind of blood 
poisoning. 
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to feed it to him while I fixed a basket to 
serve as his crib. (He had been sleeping 
with his mother.) Harold was seven days 
old and a living proof if ever I saw one 
of the durability of the newborn infant. 
Now that he was fed, I put him into the 
basket and threatened to deal drastically 
with any of the children who picked 
him up or rocked him. Having been fed 
and rocked ever since his birth, Harold 
fouiid the new idea hard to accept, but 
we persisted, and soon he was asleep. 

Blessed quiet! Now for Mrs. Michelin. 
In addition to her other sufferings, she 
had swollen and inflamed eyes. Her bed 
in the little room just off the kitchen 
faced an uncurtained window. The glare 
from the whiteness outside must have 
been awful on sunny days, and I had no 
doubt she was suffering from snowblind- 
ness. I bathed her eyes, covered them 
with a black handkerchief, turned the 
bed around and shaded the window widi 
a dark coat ready for tomorrow. She had 
a high fever, no appetite, and what 
seemed like a bad case of septicemia. 
After sponging her and making her bed 
up fresh, I started in with the time- 
honored treatment and felt a mental sag 
and a premature backache as I looked 
forward to a vista of these laborious 
treatments continued every four hours 
for Heaven knows how long. 

“ Where did you get this strained 
shoulder,” I asked her, for I couldn’t fig¬ 
ure that out. But she wasn’t able to help 
me; she didn’t know. Feeling a little 
more comfortable then, she took a little 
nourishment and I set her to drinking 
water, which she had been denying her¬ 
self. 

Next it was supper. They had nodiing 
in the house except bread, tea, sugar, and 
oatme^. The children hadn’t been able 
to get any rabbits or partridges, and the 
com meal and bean supply had run out. 


I opened a few cans of vegetables from 
the grub box and made soup for every 
one. Hungry as the children were, they 
ate with a certain difiBdence. It was 
partly that they were shy and partly that 
cycles of starvation and plenty were no 
novelty to them. The molasses bread 
seemed to them too good to be true, but 
they could hardly, be prevailed upon to 
take a second slice. Figgy cake, they 
called it, because it had raisins in it. 

Then the dishes needed washing, and 
Marjorie’s leg had to be dressed. A per¬ 
manent part of my kit was a bundle of 
old sheets. Some of these I cut up to 
make diapers for Harold, as he had no 
others. I gave Mrs. Michelin another 
treatment, tucked the children in, and 
crept into my sleeping bag on the floor 
at twelve o’clock, setting the alarm for 
four. Jim kept the fire going at intervals 
all night, which was a blessing, as the 
cold was intense enough to cover nail- 
heads on the inner wall with deep frost 
and make the timbers give a loud crack 
every little while. I only heard the loud¬ 
est ones. Harold, for the first time in his 
life, slept all night. 

Next morning it was warmer, but 
snowing. Jim said he could find his way 
all right, so, since the team was needed 
at the hospital and I’d be here awhile, I 
told him to go back and come again in 
live days. I wasn’t worried about him, 
because Jim could find his way through 
anything. 

There’s something cosy about a snowy 
day. It just shut us in and left us to our¬ 
selves to get things running smoothly 
here. While bathing har poor swollen 
face and cracked lips, I asked Mrs. 
Michelin, “Where do you suppose you 
picked up this infection anyway? ” 

She didn’t seem to know and didn’t 
care and couldn’t talk much, but Mar¬ 
jorie, who was putting on some coffee 
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from the good old komatik box, piped 
up, “ Mrs. Huntley come from Mulligans 
to take care of Ma, ’count of Harold, ’n’ 
she had a sore finger.” 

“She did, eh?” 

“ Yes, ’n’ it got so bad she had to go 
home after a couple of days.” 

Probably that was it, I decided, and 
made a mental note to stop at Mulligans 
and see Mrs. Huntley, who had quite a 
reputation as a midwife. I wanted her to 
know, for future reference, what trou¬ 
ble she had caused here. 

“ Now, children,” I said, “ we’re going 
to work hard at cleaning up the house, 
and then we’ll have a party. Well have 
some tomatoes and raisin cookies out of 
the komatik box, what do you say? ” 

The famous, fabulous komatik boxl 
That met with a response. Wesley, the 
cight-year-old, filled the woodbox and 
set to splitting for a while until EflSe 
should have time to saw with him on the 
two-handled crosscut. Marjorie’s leg was 
a little better and she wanted to do 
something, so I gave her a pair of Wes¬ 
ley’s pants to patch. She did a very good 
job on them, and at the same time kept 
her leg quiet. Wesley chopped open the 
water hole for us, and I carried up most 
of the water. They had a pretty good lit¬ 
tle kitchen range, old but still sound. The 
wood was green spruce and no great 
shakes to burn, but we could manage as 
long as we kept the firebox stuffed, and 
the oven filled with drying chunks. 

I showed Marjorie how to bathe and 
change Harold, impressing her with the 
necessity for regular three-hourly feed¬ 
ings, as it seemed to me she would be a 
big factor in carrying on when I left. I 
spent a long time treating Mrs. Michelin, 
bathing her, changing the bed again, 
rubbing her back, greasing her lips, 
combing the tangles from her hair and 
oiling the knots t^t would not come out 


— all this over a period of time, letting 
her rest in between because she was so 
weak. She accepted a little broth I had 
had simmering, and then, as she seemed 
refreshed and comfortable, I closed the 
door, telling her to sleep while I took 
care of things. 

Since it was now two o’clock, the chil¬ 
dren and I were starving. Early in the 
morning we had put on a fine big stew 
of canned meat and vegetables with rice 
and stale breadcrumbs and anything else 
we could find. How we did enjoy it, and 
then the raisin cookies and tomatoes. 
Tomatoes are called fruit here, the rarest 
of treats. It seemed we had accomplished 
wonders already. The children were glad 
to have a leader once more, and eager to 
get to work again because they were 
proud to do things for the nurse. 

Wesley said he was pretty sure he 
knew a place where he could catch some 
trout, and he caught four good big ones 
which we fried for supper. 

Mrs. Michelin had had such a good 
sleep, and more to eat. By evening she 
talked and seemed a lot better. I was en¬ 
couraged by the drop in her tempera¬ 
ture. The trout was good, the house was 
clean, floor newly scrubbed, EfiBe and 
Wesley had sawed “a monster heap, 
look and see. Miss,” the woodbox was 
full, the water bucket on the bench was 
full too, and Harold slept quietly be¬ 
tween feeds, accustomed to the cruel 
new regime already. 

“ We was skeered of you, little, at first,” 
said Wesley, coming and standing by my 
chair after supper. 

** Nonsense, I wouldn’t hurt a flea. Sup¬ 
pose I cut your hair now, and then you 
can all have a bath.” They looked like 
different beings after this beautifying 
process, and 1 said, “ Come cm. Ill show 
you a game here on the table. You can 
play too, Effie. You take a lot of matches 
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and make a square with four of them 
like this. Then another four on top, and 
you see how tall a tower you can make.” 

They thought it was wonderful. I was 
overhauling some of their buttons and 
rips while I talked to Marjorie. “ Where 
is your father’s hunting place? " I asked 
her. 

“ Oh, up Grand River somewheres.” 

“ You don’t know where, how far? ” 

“ Somewheres near Horseshoe Rapids, 
he says.” 

“ Do you know where that is? ” 

“No, Miss.” 

“ We women ought to know about the 
country the way the men do,” I said. 
“ The bays and harbors and islands and 
shoals, and the rivers. It’s lots of fun we 
miss, just doing dishes and mending 
socks. Have you ever been down the 
bay? ” 

“ Oh yes, once. I been to North West 
River too.” 

“ Let’s draw a map, eh? You draw me 
a map of Sabasquasho River from here 
up as far as you know it. Here’s a pencil 
and paper.” 

We had lots of fun. She showed me 
camping places and berry banks and 
fishing spots as much as six miles up the 
Sabasquasho. I drew for her the shore 
from here to North West River, with 
Long Point, Big Bight, Butter and 
Snow, Fred Rich’s, Green Island. The 
maps were crude and sketchy, but they 
were the sort of thing one should know 
around here to make life interesting. 

It was a pleasant evening, and they 
went happily off to their little wooden 
beds, clean and well fed for the first time 
since their mother had been laid up. I 
tucked them in, gave them each a hug, 
and then went back to the kitchen and 
sat by the stove awhile. It did seem 
strange, the only one awake in some* 
body’s household, to think how many 


families 1 had entered into and been part 
of at various times. Many of the things 
you do you don’t get paid for. Of course 
you don’t do them for the pay. I de¬ 
cided you do them because they need 
doing and there’s nobody else who can 
or will. For a time you are the mother, 
and then you go away and are the mother 
somewhere else. Sitting there alone I 
realized that I was beginning to get a 
little uncertain about the roaming life. To 
hurt oneself always with the wonder of 
the world — was that well, forever? What 
was I roaming for? If only I could get in¬ 
side of life, not just see it and touch it, 
but be it. I had seen enough mothers to 
know that what I wanted most was chil¬ 
dren of my own. I was on the outside, 
looking in, on the outside traveling round 
the edges of experience. It did not matter 
that some tied-down mothers envied me 
and my freedom and my travels. I envied 
them; that was what mattered. I thought 
of the days when I used to say to other 
nurses, “ No, sir, no family for mine. Foot¬ 
loose and fancy free, that’s me.” But now 
I wished I could burrow in to the heart 
of life and just live there contentedly, not 
aching. Maybe it was that I had served 
my apprenticeship at last. For me it was 
strange to be uncertain, not to be hot on 
some new job, some new place, some 
new exciting life. That night by the fire 
I half made up my mind that when I 
went away from Labrador I’d adopt a 
girl like Marjorie maybe, and try to pre¬ 
tend she was my own. 

I took a bath then,' because it rests me. 
'The height of glory here, as in many 
other parts of the world, is for a woman 
to say, “ It was a terrible time. I never 
had my clothes off for eight days and 
nights! ” I myself prefer a change and 
my two-pint bath of warm water in a 
pan by the stove because it rests me. 
After my scrub I curled up in my sleep- 
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ing bag between the woodbox and the 
stove where I could handily put on a 
chunk each time I woke. The snow had 
stopped and it was growing colder. 

So the days passed, each one showing 
an improvement. Mrs. Michelin had in 
three days picked up enough to be out 
of danger, but it would be weeks before 
she was strong enough to run the house. 
Evidently my diagnosis had been a little 
pessimistic, and the infection must have 
been more localized than 1 at first 
thought. . . . 

At the end of five days when Jim came, 
I sent him to the Mulligans for a rela¬ 
tive of Mrs. Michelin’s, a competent lass 
who soon caught on to the details of 
treatment. Marjorie’s leg was so nearly 
clean and healed that in a day or so she 
would be out around, able to help Wes¬ 
ley with fishing and setting snares and 
hunting partridges. Harold was gaining 
steadily. 

Early in the morning as usual, Jim was 
hitched up again, the empty komatik 
box, the medicine chest, the bags and 
caribou robes lashed on. “’Tis a mild 
we’ve got,” he said. 

Sure enough, the eaves were dripping, 
and we were in for one of those freakish 
thaws that sometimes gum up winter 
travel. Mrs. Michelin had cried a little 
bit. “Nonsense,” I told her, “you’re as 
good as well again.” 

“ I know it,” she said. “ I feel so glad, 
but sad you’re leavin’.” 

“ Send a letter if someone passes by,” 
I said, “and tell me how you are, how 
you really are. Don’t tell me about the 
weather.” 

I left her smiling on the pillow. The 
children raised their little hands and 
looked so lonesome, standing in the door¬ 
way. 

For a few miles the snow bore up our 
ruzmers, and at sunrise, a beauty with 


oceans of colored cloud Gelds, we were 
a long way out on the bay. A blue haze 
crept over all the shores. The dogs be¬ 
gan to sink, the runners stuck, and great 
clogging lumps formed on the front of 
the sledge. It crunched slowly from 
length to length like an inchworm meas¬ 
uring itself. We had to walk to lighten 
the load, and the walking was terrific 
with snowshoes on, and impossible with¬ 
out. When we left our first boil-up place, 
we each took with us a stick for Imock- 
ing our overshoes, but even so, they were 
heavy. Lifting that extra weight stretches 
a muscle in the thigh and gives one what 
the voyageurs ® used to call mal de ra~ 
quette.^ Nobody knows how small a per¬ 
son seems and how big the bay, when the 
team crawls and the walking is heavy. 
You might as well set out walking to the 
moon as toward the next point. It was 
slow and we were sweating. We wished 
it were twenty below again so we could 
travel fast and be dry and comfortable. 
Three times we stopped for bread and 
tea, and each time the breeze seemed 
cold, our backs shivery, our feet clammy, 
our mittens soggy. At dusk the point of 
North West River was still four miles 
away. I walked it thinking of a warm 
bath and dry clothes and some tea, and 
maybe Jane would make me some cin¬ 
namon toast, and I’d pretend I was civ¬ 
ilized, in slippers and a dressing gown, 
with a pillow for my head. Maybe an¬ 
other mail had come up the bay and 
there’d be letters. It seemed too much 
to hope. 

We were crossing the beach, we were 
gohig through the portage' path. The 

•voyagetiTB (vwa'ya'zhftrsO: traijpers and 
travelera who made trips into the interior of 
Canada for the fur companies. ' mal de raqoette 
(mil dfi ri-kit'): literally, snowshoe sickness.' pOT- 
tage (p 5 r'tij): an overland route between homes 
of water; also the act of carrying boats or gooda 
from one body of water to another. 
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back of the hospital was in sight, we 
were seeing the yellow windows, the 
“ cheery lights of home.” 

I opened the door, and stood aghast. 
The big room was full of people waiting 
to see me. A baby was screaming. Mur¬ 
dock McLean got up from a bench and 
said, “I got a wonderful sick boy to 
home. Miss. We’d like it fine for you to 
come right now.” 

I looked around at the others. “How 
long has Clarence been sick, Murdock? ” 

“Two days now, and he has a fever, 
and pains all over.” 

Pearlie came running down the stairs. 
“ Oh, Miss, oh. Miss. I got an Indian girl 
in bed up there that’s dyin’, I s’pose. 
Shakin* all over and don’t wake up at all. 
She came in an hour ago and gets worse 
and worse all the time.” 

“ All right, Pearlie. What ails the baby 
there that’s crying so? ” 

It was an eighteen months’ boy, with, 
of all things, a bean up his nose, llie nose 
was swollen, the bean was swollen, and 
it looked as though fourteen.people had 
been experimenting with the situation. 
Beside the baby sat a boy from across the 
bay. His swollen eyes were streaming 
and he kept them tight shut even when 
he spoke. Snowblindness again. 

The Indian girl sounded most press¬ 
ing. I ran upstairs and found her quite 
unconscious, having convulsions. We’d 
have to hurry. I called Sarah Jane, 
Pearlie, Polly. “ Bring up all the hot wa¬ 
ter you can. We’ll put her in a hot pack.” 
Three Indians stood by the bed. I moved 
them into a comer out of the way. My 
mind flew to an old textbook page that I 
could see as plain as day: an illustration 
of a nice white porcelain bathtub with 
faucets that ran hot or cold (imagine it!), 
and the words, “ Convulsions — immerse 
patient in hot bath, put cold pack on 
head.” 


“ Get a history, Pearlie. Talk to them. 
What can they tell you? Do they know 
what ails her? ” While they were speak¬ 
ing Indian, 1 decided it looked like a 
case of poison, so I gave the child a com¬ 
plete washout anyway. Then Polly and 
I rigged a bed with waterproof sheet¬ 
ing, fixed a blanket in a drawsheet and 
plunged it in the water. 

“ He says,” said Pearlie, “ that they’ve 
ate some bad deer meat and all been 
sick. But this is the sickest.” 

“I hope so,” said Polly. She took an 
end, and together we wrung the blanket 
as dry as possible. Inside it we quickly 
wrapped the girl, covering her with more 
waterproofing and blankets, and packed 
hot-water bags around her. Then we put 
some bags of snow on her head. It’s very 
easy to freeze or burn a patient in this 
process, so I took care of that. Gradually 
we began to get results. The convulsions 
grew less till they ceased, the eyes which 
had been squinting set straight, the child 
appeared to stir and then to sleep. Soon 
she opened her eyes and looked around. 
The three Indians came closer, to look 
at her. They glanced sidewise at me, 
serious as judges, making me feel spooky. 
They were wondering about my hot wa¬ 
ter and snow magic maybe. 

All this took about half an hour, but it 
must have seemed a long time to Mur¬ 
dock. I put on my dickie and mitts, and 
got aboard my snowshoes again. While 
we walked the short distance to his 
house he told me some more about Clar¬ 
ence. Murdock’s wife, Mae, received me 
cordially, for we were good friends. 
A quick examination, the swollen, red¬ 
dened joints, the high temperature, con¬ 
vinced me it was rheumatic fever. The 
boy was indeed very sick, and I wanted 
to take him back to the hospital right 
then, but they wouldn’t consent. Know¬ 
ing so well how little there was to do. 
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how little, but how important it was to 
keep him lying perfectly still, on a milk 
diet for weeks and weeks, I wondered if 
they could possibly manage it. It’s when 
there is little to do that the care is hard¬ 
est of all. Probably I didn’t have the 
strength at the moment, or I should have 
insisted. So I went back to the hospital 
after promising to send fresh milk daily 
and such articles of diet as would help. 
For the hundredth time I blessed the mis¬ 
sion cows. He’d have very little chance 
on bread and tea with a bit of pork and 
gravy. 

At the hospital the Indian girl was al¬ 
most normal, so I sent her pals away. 
When Pearlie brought Mrs. Stuart up 
with the baby with the bean in his nose, 
we flipped the mask over his face and 
gave him a few spots of ether to keep him 
quiet. 'The poor child, having suffered for 
over twenty-four hours, was almost ex¬ 
hausted from crying. I found the bean 
had softened, and that I could extract it 
piecemeal with forceps — a few minutes’ 
work. He came to just long enough to 
open his coal-black eyes, and then 
dropped his head on his mother’s shoul¬ 
der and fell asleep. We wrapped a blan¬ 
ket around him, and out into the night 
they went. 

llie last patient had fallen asleep too, 
on his bench in the corner of the big 
room. We took him up to treat his 
swollen eyes. They were so bad I de¬ 
cided to keep him overnight at least. 
First an irrigation of boracic solution, 
then alternate hot and cold packs on the 
eyelids for an hour, some soothing oil 
(h-ops, and finally a black bandage to ex¬ 
clude all light. We tucked him in and 
said good-night. 

It was an hour after midnight. 

“My, Miss,” said Sarah Jane, “you 
ain’t even had a cup of tea yet. 'The kittle 
must a boiled dry long ago.” 


I seemed to remember something 
about cinnamon toast. “ Make me some 
cinnamon toast, would you, Sarah Jane? ” 

“ And look at you,” said Pearlie. “ You 
ain’t even got off your wet travelin 
pants.” 

“ Maybe you didn’t know,” Polly said, 
“ that the mail’s in.” 

So I had my bath and my moment of 
luxury at last, dressing gown, cinnamon 
toast, five cups of tea, letters, and all. I 
was so sleepy I read only one. It was 
summertime in Australia now, and the 
Jacaranda trees were in flower. My dear 
Aunt Myrna wanted to know, “How 
ever do you pass the time in that god¬ 
forsaken place? ” 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

Reread the paragraph on page 218 be¬ 
ginning “ It was a pleasant evening and they 
went happily off to their little wooden 
beds.” 

1. Wliy do you suppose that the nurse 
in this story did so many things “ you don’t 
get paid for ”? 

2. What did she mean by saying, "If 
only I could get inside of life . . .”? 

3. In what way was she “ on the outside 
traveling round the edges of experience”? 
Did she mean that her work with the Labra¬ 
dor people was not real experience? 

4. Can you think of other occupations in 
which a person’s own life is submerged in 
working for others? What is the reward of 
this kind of life? 

5. What was there about this nurse's life 
that some people envied? What desirable 
things are usually lacking in such a Ufe? 

6. In many parts of the world there are 
people living with as few comforts and as 
many troubles as the people of Labrador. 
What obligation do we as Americans have 
to them? Are there any such people in ouT 
own country? What is the best thing to do 
for them? 
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HOW MUCH LAND 
DOES A MAN NEED? 

by LEO TOLSTOY 

Russia in the second half of the 
nineteenth century furnished some of the 
foremost novelists, short-story writers, and 
playwrights in world literature. As you 
grow older you will want to read some of 
the masterpieces written by Feodor Dos¬ 
toevsky, Anton Chekhov, Maxim Gorky, 
Ivan Turgenev, or Leo Tolstoy. Tolstoy’s 
very long War and Peace is considered by 
some critics to be the greatest novel ever 
written. 

The nineteenth-century Russian writers 
liked to tell a good story, but they were also 
interested in conveying a message to the 
reader, especially one that would stir up 
feelings of pity. Tolstoy was no exception 
to this practice, for he spent much of his 
energy in attempting to improve the lot of 
the poor Russian peasants. 

We would, then, expect this story to con¬ 
tain a moral. Though the setting is a far- 
off land of a century ago, there is a thought 
here that we can readily apply-to our own 
lives today. 

AN ELDER sister came to visit 
her younger sister in the country. The 
elder was married to a tradesman in 
town, the younger to a peasant in the 
village. As the sisters sat over their tea 
talking, the elder began to boast of the 
advantages of town life; saying how com¬ 
fortably they lived there, how well they 
dressed, what fine clothes her children 
wore, what good things they ate and 
drank, and how she went to the theater, 
promenades, and entertainments. 

'The younger sister was piqued, and in 
tiuTi disparaged the life of a tradesman, 
and stood up for that of a peasant. 

“ I would not change my way of life 


for yours,” said she. “ We may live rough¬ 
ly, but at least we are free from anxiety. 
You live in better style than we do, but 
though you often earn more than you 
need, you are very likely to lose all you 
have. You know the proverb, * Loss and 
gain are brothers twain.’ It often happens 
that people who are wealthy one day 
are begging their bread the next. Our 
way is safer. Though a peasant’s life is 
not a fat one, it is a long one. We shall 
never grow rich, but we shall always 
have enough to eat.” 

The elder sister said sneeringly: 

“Enough? Yes, if you like to share 
with the pigs and the calves! What do 
you know of elegance or manners! How¬ 
ever much your good man may slave, you 
will die as you are living —on a dung 
heap — and your children the same.” 

“ Well, what of that? ” replied the 
younger. “Of course our work is rough 
and coarse. But, on the other hand, it is 
sure, and we need not bow to anyone. 
But you, in your towns, are surrounded 
by temptations; today all may be right, 
but tomorrow the Evil One may tempt 
your husband with cards, wine, or 
women, and all will go to ruin. Don’t 
such things happen often enough? ” 

Pahom, the master of the house, was 
lying on top of the stove, and he listened 
to the women’s chatter. 

“It is peifecLly true,” tliuught he. 
“Busy as we are from childhood tilling 
mother earth, we peasants have no time 
to let any nonsense settle in our heads. 
Our only trouble is that we haven’t land 
enough. If I had plenty of land, I 
shouldn’t fear the Devil himself I ” 

The women finished their tea, chatted 
awhile about dress, and then cleared 
away the tea things and lay down to 
sleep. 


"How Much Uod Does a Man Need?" from Tmnly-Tkrte Tales, by Leo Tobtoy, translated by Aylmer Maude. Reprinted b 
permisuon of Onord Umvenity Fresaa 
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But the Devil had been sitting behind 
the stove and had heard all that was said. 
He was pleased that the peasant’s wife 
had led her husband into boasting, and 
that he had said that if he had plenty of 
land he would not fear the Devil himself. 

“All right,” thought the Devil. “We 
will have a tussle. I’ll give you land 
enough, and by means of that land I will 
get you into my power.” 

Close to the village there lived a lady, 
a small landowner, who had an estate of 
about three hundred acres. She had al¬ 
ways lived on good terms with the peas¬ 
ants, until she engaged as her steward an 
old soldier, who took to burdening the 
people with fines. However careful Pa- 
hom tried to be, it happened again and 
again that now a horse of his got among 
the lady’s oats, now a cow strayed into 
her garden, now his calves found their 
way into her meadows — and he always 
had to pay a fine. 

Pahom paid up, but grumbled, and, 
going home in a temper, was rough with 
his family. All through that summer, Pa¬ 
hom had much trouble because of this 
steward, and he was even glad when 
winter came and the cattle had to be 
stabled. Though he grudged the fodder 
when they could no longer graze on the 
pastureland, at least he was free from 
anxiety about them. 

In the winter the news got about that 
the lady was going to sell her land, and 
that the keeper of the inn on the high 
road was bargaining for it. When the 
peasants heard this, Aey were very much 
alarmed. 

“Well,” thought they, “if the inn¬ 
keeper gets the land, he will worry us 
with fines worse than the lady’s steward. 
We all depend on the estate.” 

So the peasants went on behalf of their 


Commune^ and asked the lady not to 
sell the land to the innkeeper, offering 
her a better price for it themselves. The 
lady agreed to let them have it. Then the 
peasants tried to arrange for the Com¬ 
mune to buy the whole estate, so that it 
might be held by them all in common. 
They met twice to discuss it, but could 
not settle the matter; the Evil One sowed 
discord among them, and they could not 
agree. So they decided to buy the land 
individually, each according to his 
means, and the lady agreed to this plan 
as she had to the other. 

Presently Pahom heard that a neighbor 
of his was buying fifty acres, and that the 
lady had consented to accept one half in 
cash and wait a year for the other half. 
Pahom felt envious. 

“ Look at that,” thought he, “ the land 
is all being sold, and I shall get none of 
it.” So he spoke to his wife. 

“Other people are buying,” said he, 
“ and we must also buy twenty acres or 
so. Life is becoming impossible. That 
steward is simply crushing us with his 
fines.” 

So they put their heads together and 
considered how they could manage to 
buy it. They had one hundred rubles laid 
by. They sold a colt and one half of their 
bees, hired out one of their sons as a 
laborer and took his wages in advance, 
borrowed the rest from a brother-in-law, 
and so scraped together half the pur¬ 
chase money. 

Having done this, Pahom chose a farm 
of forty acres, some of it wooded, and 
went to the lady to bargain for it. They 
came to an agreement, and he shook 
hands with her upon it and paid her a 
deposit in advance. Then diey went to 
town and signed the deeds, he paying 

> Commune (kdm'an): _ an association of 
peasants who slured certain village lands and 
privileges in common. 
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half the price down and undertaking to 
pay the remainder within two years. 

So now Pahom had land of his own. 
He borrowed seed and sowed it on the 
land he had bought. The harvest was a 
good one, and within a year he had man¬ 
aged to pay o£F his debts both to the lady 
and to his brother-in-law. So he became 
a landowner, plowing and sowing his 
own land, making hay on his own land, 
cutting his own trees, and feeding his 
cattle on his own pastme. When he went 
out to plow his fields, or to look at his 
growing corn, or at his grass-meadows, 
his heart would fill with joy. The grass 
that grew and the flowers that bloomed 
there, seemed to him unlike any that 
grew elsewhere. Formerly, when he had 
passed by that land, it had appeared the 
same as any other land, but now it 
seemed quite different. 


So Pahom was well-contented, and 
everything would have been right if the 
neighboring peasants would only not 
have trespassed on his cornfields and 
meadows. He appealed to them most 
civilly, but they still went on; now the 
Communal herdsmen would let the vil¬ 
lage cows stray into his meadows; then 
horses from the night pasture would get 
among his com. Pahom turned them out 
again and again, and forgave their own¬ 
ers, and for a long time he forbore from 
prosecuting anyone. But at last he lost 
patience and complained to the district 
court. He knew it was the peasants’ want 
of land, and no evil intent on their part, 
that caused the trouble; but he thought: 

“ I cannot go on overlooking it, or they 
will destroy all I have. They must be 
taught a lesson.” 

So he had them up, gave them one les¬ 
son, and then another, and two or three 


of the peasants were fined. After a time 
Pahom’s neighbors began to bear him a 
grudge for this and would now and then 
let their cattle on to his land on purpose. 
One peasant even got into Pahom’s wood 
at night and cut down five young lime 
trees for their bark. Pahom passing 
through the wood one day noticed some¬ 
thing white. He came nearer and saw the 
stripped trunks lying on the ground, and 
close by stood the stumps, where the 
trees had been. Pahom was furious. 

“ If he had only cut one here and there 
it would have been bad enough,” thought 
Pahom, “ but the rascal has actually cut 
down a whole clump. If I could only find 
out who did this, I would pay him out.” 

He racked his brains as to who it could 
be. Finally he decided: “It must be 
Simon — no one else could have done it.” 
So he went to Simon’s homestead to have 
a look round, but he found nothing and 
only had an angry scene. However, he 
now felt more certain than ever that 
Simon had done it, and he lodged a com¬ 
plaint. Simon was summoned. The case 
was tried, and retried, and at the end of 
it all Simon was acquitted, there being 
no evidence against him. Pahom felt still 
more aggrieved, and let his anger loose 
upon the elder and the judges. 

“You let thieves grease your palms,” 
said he. “ If you were honest folk your¬ 
selves, you would not let a thief go free.” 

So Pahom quarreled with the judges 
and with his neighbors. Threats to bum 
his building began to be uttered. So 
though Pahom had more land, his place 
in the Commune was much worse than 
before. 

About this time a mmor got about that 
many people were moving to new parts. 

“ There’s no need for me to leave my 
land,” thought Pahom. “ But some of the 
others might leave our village, and then 
there would be more room for us. I 
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would take over their land myself and 
make my estate a bit bigger. I could live 
more at ease. As it is, I am still too 
cramped to be comfortable.” 

One day Pahom was sitting at home, 
when a peasant, passing through the vil¬ 
lage, happened to call in. He was al¬ 
lowed to stay the night, and supper was 
given him. Pahom had a talk with this 
peasant and asked him where he came 
from. The stranger answered that he 
came from beyond the Volga, where he 
had been working. One word led to an¬ 
other, and the man went on to say that 
many people were settling in those parts. 
He told how some people from his village 
had settled there. They had joined the 
Commune, and had had twenty-five acres 
per man granted them. The land was so 
good, he said, that the rye sown on it 
grew as high as a horse, and so thick 
that five cuts of a sickle made a sheaf. 
One peasant, he said, had brought noth¬ 
ing with him but his bare hands, and 
now he had six horses and two cows of 
his own. 

Pahom’s heart kindled with desire. He 
tliought: 

“Vi^y should I suffer in this narrow 
hole if one can live so well elsewhere? 
I will sell my land and my homestead 
here, and with the money I will start 
afresh over there and get everything new. 
In this crowded place one is always hav¬ 
ing trouble. But I must first go and find 
out all about it myself.” 

Toward summer he got ready and 
started. He went down the Volga on a 
steamer to Samara, then walked another 
three hundred miles on foot, and at last 
reached the place. It was just as the 
stranger had said. The peasants had 
plenty of land: every man had twenty- 
five acres of Communal land given him 
for his use, and anyone who had money 
could buy, besides, at a ruble an acre as 


much good freehold land as he wanted. 

Having found out all he wished to 
know, Pahom returned home as autumn 
came on, and began selling off his be¬ 
longings. He sold his land at a profit, sold 
his homestead and all his cattle, and 
withdrew from membership of the Com¬ 
mune. He only waited till the spring and 
then started with his family for the new 
settlement. 


As soon as Pahom and his family ar¬ 
rived at their new abode, he applied for 
admission into the Commune of a large 
village. He stood treat to the elders and 
obtained the necessary documents. Five 
shares of Communal land were given 
him for his own and his sons’ use; that is 
to say —125 acres (not all together, but 
in different fields) besides the use of the 
Communal pasture. Pahom put up the 
buildings he needed and bought cattle. 
Of the Communal land alone he had 
three times as much as at his former 
home, and the land was good com land. 
He was ten times better off than he had 
been. He had plenty of arable land and 
pasturage and could keep as many head 
of cattle as he liked. 

At first, in the bustle of building and 
settling down, Pahom was pleased with 
it all, but when he got used to it he be¬ 
gan to think that even here he had not 
enough land. The first year, he sowed 
wheat on his share of the Communal 
land and had a good crop. He wanted to 
go on sowing wheat, but had not enough 
Communal land for the purpose, and 
what he had already used was not avail¬ 
able; for in those parts wheat is only 
sown on virgin soil or on fallow land. 
It is sown for one or two years, and then 
the land lies fallow till it is again over¬ 
grown with prairie grass. There were 
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many who wanted such land, and there 
was not enough for all; so that people 
quarreled about it. Those who were bet¬ 
ter off wanted it for growing wheat, and 
those who were poor wanted it to let to 
dealers, so that they might raise money 
to pay their taxes. Pahom wanted to sow 
more wheat, so he rented land from a 
dealer for a year. He sowed much wheat 
and had a fine crop, but the land was too 
far from the village — the wheat had to 
be carted more than ten miles. After a 
time Pahom noticed that some peasant- 
dealers were living on separate farms 
and were growing wealthy, and he 
thought: 

“ If I were to buy some freehold land 
and have a homestead on it, it would be 
a different thing altogether. Then it 
would all be nice and compact.” 

The question of buying freehold land 
recurred to him again and again. 

He went on in the same way for three 
years: renting land and sowing wheat. 
The seasons turned out well and the 
crops were good, so that he, l?egan to lay 
money by. He might have gone on living 
contentedly, but he grew tired of having 
to rent other people’s land every year and 
having to scramble for it. Wherever there 
was good land to be had, the peasants 
would rush for it and it was taken up at 
once, so that unless you were sharp about 
it you got none. It happened in the third 
year that he and a dealer together rented 
a piece of pastureland from some peas¬ 
ants; and they had already plowed it 
up, when there was some dispute, and 
the peasants went to law about it, and 
things fell out so that the labor was all 
lost. 

“If it were my own land,” thought 
Pahom, “I should be independent, and 
there would not be all this unpleasant¬ 
ness.” 

So Pahom began looking out for land 


which he could buy; and he came across 
a peasant who had bought thirteen hun¬ 
dred acres, but having got into difficulties 
was willing to sell again cheap. Pahom 
bargained and haggled with him, and 
at last they settled the price at 1,500 
rubles, part in cash and part to be paid 
later. They had all but clinched the mat¬ 
ter, when a passing dealer happened to 
stop at Pahom’s one day to get a feed 
for his horses. He drank tea with Pahom, 
and they had a talk. The dealer said that 
he was just returning from the land of 
the Bashkirs far away, where he had 
bought thirteen thousand acres of land, 
all for 1,000 rubles. Pahom questioned 
him further, and the tradesman said: 

“All one needs do is to make friends 
with the chiefs. I gave away about one 
hundred rubles’ worth of dressing gowns 
and carpets, besides a case of tea, and I 
gave wine to those who would drink it; 
and I got the land for less than a penny 
an acre.” And he showed Pahom the title 
deeds, saying: 

“The land lies near a river, and the 
whole prairie is virgin soil.” 

Pahom plied him with questions, and 
the tradesman said: 

“There is more land there than you 
could cover if you walked a year, and it 
all belongs to the Bashkirs. They are as 
simple as sheep, and land can be got 
almost for nothing.” 

“Tliere now,” thought Pahom, “with 
my one thousand rubles, why should I 
get only thirteen hundred acres and 
saddle myself with a debt besides? If I 
take it out there, I can get more than ten 
times as much for the money.” 


Pahom inquired how to get to the 
place, and as soon as the tradesman had 
left him, he prepared to go there himself. 
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He left his wife to look after the home¬ 
stead and started on his journey taking 
his man with him. They stopped at a 
town on their way and bought a case of 
tea, some wine, and other presents, as 
the tradesman had advised. On and on 
they went until they had gone more than 
three hundred miles, and on the seventh 
day they came to a place where the 
Bashkirs had pitched their tents. It was 
all just as the tradesman had said. The 
people lived on the steppes, by a river, 
in felt-covered tents. They neither tilled 
the ground, nor ate bread. Their cattle 
and horses grazed in herds on the steppe. 
The colts were tethered behind the tents, 
and the mares were driven to them twice 
a day. The mares were milked and from 
the milk kumiss “ was made. It was the 
women who prepared kumiss, and they 
also made cheese. As far as the men were 
concerned, drinking kumiss and tea, eat¬ 
ing mutton, and playing on their pipes 
was all they cared about. They were all 
stout and merry, and all the summer long 
they never thought of doing any work. 
They were quite ignorant, and knew no 
Russian, but were good-natured enough. 

As soon as they saw Pahom, they came 
out of their tents and gathered round 
their visitor. An interpreter was found, 
and Pahom told them he had come about 
some land. The Bashkirs seemed very 
glad; they took Pahom and led him into 
one of the best tents, where they made 
him sit on some down cushions placed on 
a carpet, while they sat round him. They 
gave him tea and kumiss, and had a 
sheep killed, and gave him mutton to 
eat. Pahom took presents out of his cart 
and distributed them among the Bash¬ 
kirs, and divided the tea among them. 
The Bashkirs were delighted. They talked 
a great deal among themselves, and then 
told the interpreter to translate. 

s InimisB (koo'mls): an intoxicating beverage. 


“They wish to tell you,” said the in¬ 
terpreter, “ that they like you, and that 
it is our custom to do all we can to please 
a guest and to repay him for his gifts. 
You have given us presents, now tell us 
which of the things we possess please 
you best, that we may present them to 
you.” 

“What pleases me best here,” an¬ 
swered Pahom, “ is your land. Oiu- land 
is crowded, and the soil is exhausted; but 
you have plenty of land and it is good 
land. I never saw the like of it.” 

The interpreter translated. The Bash¬ 
kirs talked among themselves for a while. 
Pahom could not understand what they 
were saying, but saw that they were 
much amused, and that they shouted and 
laughed. Then they were silent and 
looked at Pahom while the interpreter 
said; 

“ They wish me to tell you that in re¬ 
turn for your presents they will gladly 
give you as much land as you want. You 
have only to point it out with your hand 
and it is yours.” 

The Bashkirs talked again for a while 
and began to dispute. Pahom asked what 
they were disputing about, and the in¬ 
terpreter told him that some of them 
thought they ought to ask their chief 
about the land and not act in his absence, 
while others thought there was no need 
to wait for his return. 

6 

While the Bashkirs were disputing, a 
man in a large fox-fur cape appeared on 
the scene. They all became silent and 
rose to their feet. The interpreter said: 
“ This is our chief himself.” 

Pahom immediately fetched the best 
dressing gown and five pounds of tea, 
and offered these to the chief. The chief 
accepted them and seated himself in the 
place of honor. The Bashkirs at once be- 
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gan telling him something. The chief 
listened for a while, then made a sign 
with his hand for them to be silent, and 
addressing himself to Pahom, said in 
Russian: 

“Well, let it be so. Choose whatever 
piece of land you like; we have plenty 
of it.” 

“ How can I take as much as I like? " 
thought Pahom. “I must get a deed to 
make it secure, or else they may say, * It 
is yours,' and afterward may take it away 
again.” 

“ Thank you for your kind words,” he 
said aloud. “ You have much land and I 
only want a little. But I should like to be 
sure which bit is mine. Could it not be 
measured and made over to me? Life and 
death are in God’s hands. You good peo¬ 
ple give it to me, but your children might 
wish to take it away again.” 

“You are quite right,” said the chief. 
“ We will make it over to you.” 

“ I heard that a dealer had been here,” 
continued Pahom, “and that you gave 
him a little land, too, and .signed title 
deeds to that effect. I should like to have 
it done in the same way.” 

The chief understood, 

“Yes,” replied he, “that can be done 
quite easily. We have a scribe, and we 
1^1 go to town with you and have the 
deed properly sealed.” 

“ And what will be the price? ” asked 
Pahom. 

“Our price is always the same: one 
thousand rubles a day.” 

Pahom did not understand. 

“A day? What measure is that? How 
many acres would that be? ” 

“We do not know how to reckon it 
out,” said the chief. “ We sell it by the 
day. As much as you can go roimd on 
your feet in a day is yours, and the price 
is one thousand rubles a day.” 

Pahom was smprised. 


“But in a day you can get round a 
large tract of land,” he said. 

The chi^ laughed. 

“ It will all be yours! ” said he. “ But 
there is one condition: If you don’t re¬ 
turn on the same day to the spot whence 
you started, your money is lost.” 

“ But how am I to mark the way that I 
have gone? ” 

“ Why, we shall go to any spot you like 
and stay there. You must start from that 
spot and make your round, taking a 
spade with you. Wherever you tihink nec¬ 
essary, make a mark. At every turning, 
dig a hole and pile up the turf; then after¬ 
wards we will go round with a plow from 
hole to hole. You may make as large a 
circuit as you please, but before the sun 
sets you must return to the place you 
started from. All the land you cover will 
be yours.” 

Pahom was delighted. It was decided 
to start early next morning. They talked 
awhile, and after drinking some more 
kumiss and eating some more mutton, 
they had tea again, and then the night 
came on. They gave Pahom a feather bed 
to sleep on, and the Bashkirs dispersed 
for the night, promising to assemble the 
next morning at daybreak and ride out 
before sunrise to the appointed spot. 

Palioiii lay on the featlier bed, but 
could not sleep. He kept thinking about 
the land. 

“ What a large tract I will mark off I ” 
thought he. “I can easily do thirty-five 
miles in a day. The days are long 
now, and within a circuit of thirty-five 
miles what a lot of land there will be! I 
will sell the poorer land, or let it to the 
peasants, but I’ll pick out the best and 
farm it. I will buy two ox teams, and hire 
two more laborers. About a hundred and 
fifty acres shall be plowland, and I will 


.'‘(ills' 
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pasture cattle on the rest.” 

Pahom lay awake aU night and dozed 
off only just before dawn. Hardly were 
his eyes closed when he had a dream. 
He thought he was lying in that same 
tent and heard somebody chuckling out¬ 
side. He wondered who it could be and 
rose and went out, and he saw the Bash¬ 
kir chief sitting in front of the tent hold¬ 
ing his sides and rolling about with 
laughter. Going nearer to the chief, 
Pahom asked: “What are you laughing 
at?” But he saw that it was no longer 
the chief, but the dealer who had re¬ 
cently stopped at his house and had told 
him about the land. Just as Pahom was 
going to ask, “Have you been here 
long? ” he saw that it was not the dealer, 
but the peasant who had come up from 
the Volga, long ago, to Pahom's old 
home. Then he saw that it was not the 
peasant either, but the Devil himself with 
hoofs and horns, sitting there and chuck¬ 
ling, and before him lay a man barefoot, 
prostrate on the ground, with only trou¬ 
sers and a shirt on. And Pahom dreamt 
that he looked more attentively to see 
what sort of man it was that was lying 
there, and he saw that the man was dead, 
and that it was himself! He woke horror- 
struck. 

“ What things one does dream,” 
thought he. 

Looking round he saw through the 
open door that the dawn was breaking. 

“ It’s time to wake them up,” thought 
he. “ We ought to be starting.” 

He got up, roused his man (who was 
sleeping in his cart), bade him harness, 
and went to call the Bashkirs. 

“ It’s time to go to the steppe to meas¬ 
ure the land,” he said. 

The Bashkirs rose and assembled, and 
the chief came too. Then they began 
drinking kumiss again and offwed Pahom 
some tea, but he would not wait. 
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“ If we are to go, let us go. It is high 
time,” said he. 

8 

The Bashkirs got ready and they all 
started; some mounted on horses and 
some in carts. Pahom drove in his own 
small cart with his servant and took a 
spade with him. When they reached the 
steppe, the morning red was beginning 
to kindle. They ascended a hillock 
(called by the Bashkirs a shikhan) and, 
dismounting from their carts and their 
horses, gathered in one spot. The chief 
came up to Pahom and stretching out his 
arm toward the plain: 

“ See,” said he, “ all this, as far as your 
eye can reach, is ours. You may have any 
part of it you like.” 

Pahom’s eyes glistened. It was all vir¬ 
gin soil, as flat as the palm of your hand, 
as black as the seed of a poppy, and in 
the hollows different kinds of grasses 
grew breast high. 

The chief took off his fox-fur cap, 
placed it on the ground, and said: 

“This will be the mark. Start from 
here, and return here again. All the land 
you go round shall be yours.” 

Pahom took out his money and put it 
on the cap. Then he took off his outer 
coat, remaining in his sleeveless under¬ 
coat. He unfastened his girdle and tied 
it tight below his stomach, put a little 
bag of bread into the breast of his coat, 
and tying a flask of water to his girdle, 
he drew up the tops of his boots, took 
the spade from his man, and stood ready 
to start. He considered for some moments 
which way he had bettra: go— it was 
tempting everywhere. 

“ No matter,” he concluded, “ I will go 
toward die rising sun.” 

He turned his face to the east, stretched 
himself, and waited for the sun to appear 
above the rim. 
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“I must lose no time,” he thought, 
“ and it is easier walking while it is stiU 
cool.” 

The sun’s rays had hardly flashed 
above the horizon, before Pahom, carry¬ 
ing the spade over his shoulder, went 
down into the steppe. 

Pahom started walking neither slowly 
nor quickly. After having gone a thou¬ 
sand yards he stopped, dug a hole, and 
placed pieces of turf one on another to 
make it more visible. Then he went on, 
and now that he had v/alked off his stiff¬ 
ness he quickened his pace. After a while 
he dug another hole. 

Pahom looked back. The hillock could 
be distinctly seen in the sunlight, and the 
glittering tires of the cart-wheels. At a 
rough guess Pahom concluded that he 
had walked three miles. It was growing 
warmer; he took off his undercoat, flung 
it across his shoulder, and went on again. 
It had grown quite warm now; he looked 
at the sun; it was time to think of break¬ 
fast. 

“ The first shift is done, but there are 
four in a day, and it is too soon yet to 
turn. But I will just take off my boots,” 
said he to himself. 

He sat down, took off his boots, stuck 
them into his girdle, and went on. It was 
easy walking now. 

“ I will go on for another three miles,” 
thought he, “and then turn to the left. 
This spot is so fine, that it would be a 
pity to lose it. The further one goes, the 
better the land seems.” 

He went straight on for a while, and 
when he looked round, the hillock was 
scarcely visible and the people on it 
looked like black ants, and he could just 
see something glistening in the sun. 

“Aih,” thought Pahom, “I have gone 
far enough in this direction; it is time to 
turn. Besides 1 am in a regular sweat 
and very thirsty ” 


He stopped, dug a large hole, and 
heaped up pieces of turf. Next he untied 
his flask, had a drink, and then turned 
sharply to the left. He went on and 
on; the grass was high, and it was very 
hot. 

Pahom began to grow tired; he looked 
at the sun and saw that it was noon. 

“Well,” he thought, “I must have a 
rest.” 

He sat down and ate some bread and 
drank some water; but he did not lie 
down, thinking that if he did he might 
fall asleep. After sitting a little while, 
he went on again. At first he walked 
easily. The food had strengthened him; 
but it had become terribly hot, and he 
felt sleepy; still he went on, thinking: 
“ An hour to suffer, a lifetime to live.” 

He went a long way in this direction 
also and was about to turn to the left 
again, when he perceived a damp hol¬ 
low: “It would be a pity to leave that 
out,” he thought. “Flax would do well 
there.” So he went on past the hollow 
and dug a hole on the other side of it 
before he turned the comer. Pahom 
looked toward the hillock. The heat made 
the air hazy; it seemed to be quivering, 
and through the haze the people on the 
hillock could scarcely be seen. 

“ OhI ” thought Pahom, “ I have made 
the sides too long; I must make this one 
shorter.” And he weiit along the third 
side, stepping faster. He looked at the 
sun; it was nearly halfway to the horizon, 
and he had not yet dpne two miles of the 
third side of the square. He was still ten 
miles from the goal. 

“No,” he thought, “though it will 
make my land lopsided, I must hurry 
back in a straight line now. I might go 
too fm*, and as it is I have a great deal of 
land.” 

So Pahom hurriedly dug a hole and 
turned straight toward the hillock. 
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Pahom went straight toward the hill¬ 
ock, but he now walked with difficulty. 
He was done up with the heat, his bare 
feet were cut and bruised, and his legs 
began to fail. He longed to rest, but it 
was impossible if he meant to get back 
before sunset. The sun waits for no man, 
and it was sinking lower and lower. 

“ Oh dear,” he thought, “ if only I have 
not blundered trying for too much! What 
if I am too late? ” 

He looked toward the hillock and at 
the sun. He was still far from his goal, 
and the sun was already near the rim. 

Pahom walked on and on; it was very 
hard walking, but he went quicker and 
quicker. He pressed on, but was still far 
from the place. He began running, threw 
away his coat, his boots, his flask, and his 
cap, and kept only the spade which he 
used as a support. 

“What shall I do,” he thought again, 
“ I have grasped too much and ruined the 
whole affair. I can’t get there before the 
sun sets.” 

And this fear made him still more 
breathless. Pahom went on running, his 
soaking shirt and trousers stuck to him, 
and his mouth was parched. His breast 
was working like a blacksmith’s bellows, 
his heart was beating like a hammer, and 
his legs were giving way as if they did 
not belong to him. Pahom was seized 
with terror lest he should die of the 
strain. 

Though afraid of death, he could not 
stop. “ After having run all that way they 
will call me a fool tf I stop now,” thought 
he. And he ran on and on, and drew near 
and heard the Bashkirs yelling and shout¬ 
ing to him, and their cries inflamed his 
heart still more. He gathered his last 
strength and ran on. 

The sun was dose to the rim and. 
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cloaked in mist, looked large and red as 
blood. Now, yes now, it was about to 
set! The sun was quite low, but he was 
also quite near his aim. Pahom could 
already see the people on the hillock 
.waving their arms to hurry him up. He 
could see the fox-fur cap on the ground, 
and the money on it, and the chief sitting 
on the ground holding his sides. And 
Pahom remembered his dream. 

“ There is plenty of land,” thought he, 
“ but will God let me live on it? I have 
lost my life! I shall never reach that 
spot! ” 

Pahom looked at the sun, which had 
reached the earth; one side of it had al¬ 
ready disappeared. With all his remain¬ 
ing strength he rushed on, bending his 
body forward so that his legs could 
hardly follow fast enough to keep him 
from falling. Just as he reached the hill¬ 
ock it suddenly grew dark. He looked 
up — the sun had already set! He gave a 
cry: “All my labor has been in vain,” 
thought he, and was abotit to stop, but 
he heard the Bashkirs still shouting and 
remembered that though to him, from 
below, the sun seemed to have set, they 
on the hillock could still see it. He took a 
long breath and ran up the hillock. It 
was still light there. He reached the top 
and saw the cap. Before it sat the chief 
laughing and holding his sides. Again 
Pahom remembered his dream, and he 
uttered a cry; his legs gave way beneath 
him, he fell forward and reached the cap 
with his hands. 

“ Ah, that’s a fine fellow! ” exclaimed 
the chief. “He has gained much land.” 

Pahom’s servant came running up and 
tried to raise him, but he saw that blood 
was flowing from his mouth. Pahom was 
dead! 

The Bashkirs clicked their tongues to 
show their pity. 

His servant picked up the spade and 
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dug a grave long enough for Pahom to d. Peter Christen Asbjomsen and Jorgen 
lie in and buried him in it Six feet from Moe’s “ The Smith Who Could Not Get 
his head to his heels was all he needed. ” 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. Why was Pahom dissatisfied with his 
lot in the small village? What eflFect did 
the conversation between his wife and his 
sister-in-law have upon his ideas about 
land? 

2. Why did the elder sister look down 
upon the life of the younger? Is this atti¬ 
tude still prevalent in our own country 
today? 

3. What change came over Pahom’s atti¬ 
tude toward trespassing after he became a 
landowner? Was his new attitude unreason¬ 
able? 

4. After reading about Pahom’s conduct, 
do you think the title of the story is ap¬ 
propriate? At what point in the story is the 
question in the title answered? What is 
ironic about this answer? 

5. What is the moral of this tale? 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

6. Discuss this idea, giving arguments 
both for and against: It is good for a man 
to be satisfied with what he has. 

7. The theme of a struggle or a bargain 
between man and the Devil recurs often 
in literature. Choose one of the selections 
listed below, read it in the library, and de¬ 
scribe the story to the class. 

a. The Devil’s temptation of Christ, Mat¬ 
thew 4 

b. Washington Irving’s “The Devil and 
Tom Walker" 

c. Stephen Vincent Ben^t’s “The Devil 
and Daniel Webster” 


WORD MASTERS 

8. Because this is a tale dealing with 
simple peasants, the translator has wisely 
used a vocabulary in keeping with the back¬ 
ground of his characters. Here are a few 
words that may be unfamiliar to you. Look 
them up in their context and be prepared 
to give their meanings. 

a. Promenades (page 222) 

b. Piqued (page 222) 

c. Disparaged (page 222} 

d. Arable (page 225) 

e. Tethered (page 227) 

f. Dispersed (page 228) 

9. SimUes. A simile is a figure of speech 
in which two unlike things or ideas are 
compared in one respect through the use of 
like or as. Read the following examples, 
and then find others in the story. 

a. (See page 229.) “ It was all virgin soil, 
as flat as the palm of your hand, as black 
as the seed of a poppy . . 

b. (See page 230.) “. . . the people on it 
looked like black ants , , 

c. (See page 231.) “His breast was work¬ 
ing like a blacksmith's bellows, his heart 
was beating like a hammer . . 


IN THE FACE OF ALLAH 

BY WILLIAM SEABROOK 

William Seabrook was a man of 
great and insatiable curiosity. Wanting to 
know about strange peoples, exotic lands, 
eerie happenings led him halfway around 
the world. He explored and wrote about 
witchcraft, cannibalism, mystical tribal rites 
in Africa, voodooism in Haiti, the wizardry 


^III the Face of Allah,” from Adventures in Arabia, by IPraiiam Seabrook, copyright, iga?, fay Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
Renewed by Constance Seabrook. Reprinted by permusion of the publiaheia. 
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of fhe modem experimental physics labora¬ 
tory. The strange and unusual were a con¬ 
stant challenge to him. In his books, he 
carried his readers many leagues from hum¬ 
drum, everyday routine. 

The story that follows is from his book 
Adventures in Arabia. He went to Arabia, 
he says, “for no useful, moral, scholarly, 
political, humanitarian purpose whatsoever. 
I went for the joy of it, and becaase I be¬ 
lieved I should love it.” He returned to 
America to give his readers a fascinating in¬ 
sist into the lives of the people of the 
Arabian desert. 

ONE OF my first memories is a 
picture book my grandmother gave me 
in early nursery days. Its frontispiece 
showed three majestic figures from an¬ 
other world, cloaked mysteriously, riding 
upon the backs of strange, towering 
beasts, following a star. 

That picture filled my childish mind 
with indescribable excitement. A second 
pictxure showed a baby, with people 
kneeling. It failed to interest me. My 
grandmother explained that this was a 
particular sort of baby — but I was stub¬ 
born. I kept turning back to the three 
men on camels. 

Some years later, when I was nine or 
ten, we moved from Maryland out to 
Kansas, and were living in Abilene, a 
prairie town. The prairie was flat in all 
directions to the skyline. The nearest 
town, an adjacent-county town, was 
called Enterprise. The town itself was 
hidden by the curve of the globe, but on 
very clear days the top of a small church- 
steeple could be vaguely seen. To the 
boys of Abilene, Enterprise spelled mys¬ 
tery. It was before the day of motorcars. 
To walk there, across the prairie, was a 
long-discussed adventure. We had a 
Daisy air rifle and an old bowie knife, 
and persuaded ourselves that we might 
encounter Indians. Six of us planned to 


start, unknown to our parents, at dawn 
on a certain morning. But the night be¬ 
fore, behind my father’s bam, where we 
gathered for conference, dissension broke 
out. Enterprise, the gang agreed, should 
be “the World’s Fair at Chicago.” But 
I obstinately insisted that Enterprise 
should be Samarkand.^ 

I had read The Arabian Nights and 
Marco Polo. I tried to tell them what we 
should find at Samarkand — temples and 
palaces, golden domes, black giants with 
curved swords, and beautiful slaves 
chained to marble columns —but they 
derided me, voted to leave me behind, 
and marched off the next morning to “ the 
World’s Fair at Chicago,” singing “Ta- 
ra-ra-ra Boom-de-ay! ” 

Ten years passed, and after college, 
when my beard had begun to stiffen, I 
made a second effort to take the road for 
Samarkand — which was to me a symbol 
rather than a place — and suffered a sec¬ 
ond disappointment. I had crossed on a 
cattle boat to Cherbourg “ with the idea 
of tramping round the world. 1 had been 
begging, stealing, occasionally working 
my way through France, down the val¬ 
ley of the Rhone, and came at last to 
Marseilles. On that amazing waterfront, 
the Quai ® de la Joliette, I saw, for the 
first time in flesh and blood, hawk-nosed 
Arab merchants in striped robes who had 
come with dates from the coast of the 
Red Sea; turbaned Nubians and red- 
fezzed Turks; once a tall-hatted der¬ 
vish * from Bagdad. I scraped acquaint¬ 
ance with a youth of my own age who 
wore a bright red tarboosh and greasy 

1 Samarkand (s&m'Sr-kftnd): an ancient city 
of central Asia, once a center of Arabic culture. 
Ruins of the ancient city still exist outside the 
modern city, since 1934 a part of the Soviet 
Union. As the author explains a little farther on, 
the name was to him a symbol of adventure and 
romance. * Cherbourg (shSr'bSor'): a port in north¬ 
ern France. * Quai (ka) : the French word for 
quay (kS), a landing place at the ude of a har 
bor or river. * dervish: a Mohammedan monk 
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overalls. He was a Moslem from 
Smyrna,® a wiper and assistant to the 
lamp-trimmer on a boat that made all 
Near Eastern ports. Next trip it would 
touch at his home city on the Turkish 
coast. I had about 200 francs (the equiva¬ 
lent then of $40) sewn in a little leather 
sack hung round my neck, saved for 
emergency. I believed that if I got to 
Smyrna I could tramp my way across 
Turkey as I had done through France. 
My young friend saw a way to help me 
and gain a little profit for himself. A small 
bribe, shared between him and the lamp- 
trimmer, got me aboard as their “ helper.” 
They assured me I would pass unnoticed 
by the oflBcers. But at Naples I was 
caught and kicked ashore. I fell ill in 
Naples, and the adventure ignominiously 
ended. I had to cable for help and return 
to America — but vowing that some day 
I would do it, and not as a vagabond 
either. 

Normal events intervened. I was mar¬ 
ried in Atlanta, gassed a little at Verdun, 
and came to New York to write, while 
my dreams slept. 

The writing was not astonishingly suc¬ 
cessful, and Katie, my wife, opened a 
sort of coffeehouse at 156 Waverly Place, 
in Greenwich Village, where queer and 
sometimes famous people occasionally 
dropped in from all corners of the world. 

One night there came a young Oriental 
with sad black eyes and exquisite man¬ 
ners — Daoud Izzedin ® by name. He was 
from Arabia, a Druse,^ a gentle mem¬ 
ber of that strange, fierce race of painted 
warriors. 

I listened fascinated while Daoud 

* Smyrna (smAr'iwi): a Turkish city in Asia 
Minor. Like Samarkand, it has had a colorful 
past. * Daoud Izzedin (dft-ddd Iz-z&'din ).' Druse 
(drSdz): a member of a religious sect — an out¬ 
growth of Mohammedanism — which originated 
in the Lebanon Mountains of Syria. They were 
warlike and independent, and believers in a 


talked of his cousins who lived in feudal 
castles built of lava rock among the 
mountains on the edge of the great Ara¬ 
bian desert; of slaves with jeweled sdm- 
iters; ® falcons, hounds; white-veiled 
hareem beauties; horsemen with long, 
braided hair and flashing spears. 

My sleeping dreams surged — this time 
irresistible. Money stood in the way, and 
also the current belief that Christians 
who ventured among those legendary 
mountains did not always come back 
alive. 

But when Daoud, after other evenings, 
realized how much I was in earnest, he 
said: “ You will find my father easily in 
Beirut.® He is the Druse historian, 
Suleiman Bey Izzedin.^® You have but 
to get off the boat at Beirut and ask of 
the first native Arab you see, ‘ Wctn hett 
Izzedin? [Where is the house of Iz¬ 
zedin?] ’ and they will take you to him. 
When my father learns that you are my 
friend he will give you letters and cam¬ 
els. And with these you will go to the 
sheiks of the mountain. Once in the 
mountain, you will require no money, 
and you will be dackhUe [sacred as a 
guest] in my father s face and in the face 
of Allah.” 

It was not, however, toward the Druses 
alone that Arabia drew me. I had read 
Doughty’s immortal book, and I 
wanted, above all else, to go among the 
Bedouins, the true desert tribes who 
dwell in the black tents. In that part of 
the adventure, Daioud declared, neither 
he nor his father could help me —but 
there was a certain great man his father 

* scimitar: a curved sword used chiefly by 
Arabs and Persians. * Beirut (ba-root'): a seaport 
in S}rria which had been held for several centuries 
by die Druses. It is the port for the historic city 
of Damascus, Suleiman Bey Izzedin (sdd l&'m&n 
baIz-za'dIn). “ Charles Monti^ Dou^ty (1843- 
1926): an English traveler, author of Arabia 
Deserta, a cunous and haimtingly unforgettable 
book about Arabia. 
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knew, the Amir Amin Arslan, an Arab of 
the Arabs whose forebears had been gov¬ 
ernors and princes since the eleventh 
century —I might read about the fam¬ 
ily, if I cared to, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica — and who himself had been 
a governor of the desert people under 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Amir Amin Arslan, he said, was now 
a city-dweller, living in the old Arslan 
palace at Beirut, but he had dealt hon¬ 
orably with the great tribal sheiks in the 
old days of the Sultanate, and was re¬ 
puted now, throughout Arabia, to be the 
one city Arab whom the desert people 
loved and trusted. 

He, more surely and safely than any 
other man or group of men, could send 
me to the farthermost black tents, if he 
would. And Daoud would write to his 
father about the matter at once. 

So Katie and I began to plan and get 
ready. For she was going too. (As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, she shared many —though 
not all — of the hazards and experiences 
which followed.) Meanwhile there were 
many things to learn. I did not go to 
books. I went to people. I sought out 
Arab cooks and amiable sons of Sind- 
bad in the Washington Street slums,^® 
and Arab scholars on Columbia 
Heights.^* On the whole, I learned more 
from the former; I spent hours — whole 
evenings — with them, frequently over 
an arak bottle, learning, parrotlike, 
colloquial phrases in modem, current 
Arabic, and gradually whole sentences. 

They frequently asked why and for 
what purpose I was going to Arabia. And 
now I have been trying once more to 

“ Sindbad: a character from The Arabian 
Nights. The story in which he appears is called, 
“The Strange Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor.” 
Guess who the sons of Sindbad would be. 
IS Washington Street dums: a district in New 
York City where Arabs of' small means live and 
do business. ^ Coltunbia Heists: the Columbia 
University neighborhood of New York City. 


answer that natural question. 1 am afraid 
it has become only too apparent that I 
went for no useful, moral, scholarly, po¬ 
litical, humanitarian, or reasonable pur¬ 
pose whatsoever. I went for the joy of it, 
and because 1 believed I should love it. 

When we started by yellow taxi across 
Manhattan Bridge to a long wharf lost 
on the Brooklyn waterfront, beside which 
lay the little S.S. Asia of the Fabre Line, 
we had every intention of landing sen¬ 
sibly at Beirut. 

But the S.S. Asia had, and still has, a 
gorgeous habit of starting for one port, 
or set of ports, and missing them tem¬ 
porarily by a thousand miles or so, to 
arrive at wholly unexpected places where 
the passengers never dreamed of going. 
This is due to aberrations neither of the 
captain nor of the compass, but to 
freight-office wireless messages concern¬ 
ing figs, dates, ivory, apes, and what not. 
The passengers are usually delighted, 
and lose nothing by it in the end. 

So it occurred, while coasting along 
Crete, that our boat turned her nose un¬ 
expectedly northward, and one evening 
at flaming sunset we dropped anchor in 
the Bosporus.'® As we stood on deck 
watching the domes and minarets of 
old Stamboul turn purple in the twilight 
we must have gone a little crazy, for we 
decided to disembark there if we had to 
swim. 

It was more easily arranged than that. 
The Fabre Line people were helpful. 
We landed and saw Constantinople, and 
later went wandering down to Arabia, 
by wagon and train, through Anatolia, 
across the Taurus Mountains — and even¬ 
tually came to the house of Izzedin in 
Beirut, where a lucky surprise awaited 
us, for Daoud himself had meanwhile 

^ Bosporus: the strait that connects the Sea 
of Marmora with the Black Sea. Istanbul (for¬ 
merly called Constantinople) is situated on it. 
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tired of New York and returned to the 
parental roof-tree, and we were taken 
to the family bosom. 

Before the week ended we all went 
to dinner one evening at the palace of 
Amir Amin Arslan, and sat up until mid¬ 
night discussing whether they should 
send Katie and me first to the Mountain 
of the Druses, or give her time to be¬ 
come acclimatized, while they dis¬ 
patched me alone to the Bedouins. 

Ten days later I was in the desert. 

Fouad Taimani,^® my guide, was 
plainly nervous. Indeed, the landscape 
was not calculated to inspire confidence. 
We had ridden for days through flat 
desolation and were now approaching a 
range of ugly, barren hills. 

The English that Fouad had learned 
in mission-school was quaint, but not 
courageous: “Alas, my sir, the grain is 
few. The Beduw^’' are enhungered. I 
fear that they may fall upon us and 
spoil us.” 

As we entered the hills he continued: 
“I pray you, sir, let us go swiftly, for 
this spot is evil. It was here but yester¬ 
day, hard by, as we were warned in 
Ramtah, that the Beduw fell upon a man 
and despoiled him of his camel, and 
when he cried out and ran after them 
they deprived him also of his life.” 

I was not particularly afraid of being 
deprived of my life, for while the Bed¬ 
ouins are professional robbers they sel¬ 
dom kill farengi^^ as close as we were 
to the French and British posts. A mere 
robbery — even though accompanied by 
occasional native bloodshed — entails lit¬ 
tle consequence for the marauders; but 
the murder of a European is habitually 
followed by airplanes and hangings. U 
they can’t catch the guilty ones they 

>* Fouad Tainuni (fS5*&d U'm&'iil}. ^ Beduw 
(bl'dfiSO. “ farengi: foreiguers. 


hang a few of their cousins or fellow 
tribesmen. 

As a matter of fact, we passed through 
these hills unmolested, without seeing a 
living soul. 

On the following day, however, among 
the rock gorges less than six hours’ ride 
from Amman, Fouad, who was some 
paces ahead of me in the narrow defile, 
turned a sharp angle, and exclaimed 
with bitter finality: “Ya wail immil 
[Alas, what grief for my mother!] ” 

In the instant before my mare’s head 
also came round the angle, I failed to 
understand the significance of his mourn¬ 
ful ejaculation. I couldn’t imagine what 
we had come upon in this lonely spot 
that might cause grief to an old woman 
back in the hills of the Lebanon. I in¬ 
vented a long-lost second son, lying dead 
or wounded in our path. 

I was totally surprised when con¬ 
fronted instead by six dirty and evil¬ 
looking men on horseback, with rifles 
across their saddle pommels. 

Even then I was not sure they meant 
to rob us, for not a weapon was leveled, 
and no rifle or pistol was raised at any 
moment during the queer little drama 
that ensued. It turned out afterward that 
we had been covered by two of their 
companions who were dismounted and 
hidden among the rocks. 

After liis fiisl cry of pain Fouad be¬ 
haved splendidly. He had exchanged 
some words which I could not follow 
with the Bedouin who seemed to be in 
command, and now said to me: “Our 
lives shall be spared, but we must be 
deprived of all our goods. And they 
mean also to deprive us of our horses. 
Yet the garments upon our backs may 
remain to us, and our water bag, that we 
may proceed by foot to Amman.” 

This program, which Fouad was ready 
to accept with Oriental fatalism, 
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seemed higMy distasteful to me. Amir 
Amin Arslan has discussed such emer¬ 
gencies at great length previously in his 
palace at Beirut, and had drilled me 
thoroughly in what he advised as the 
best way to meet them. 

I held up my right hand, palm for¬ 
ward, and said, partly in bad Arabic, and 
partly in English which Fouad had to 
translate: 

"*Ana bwajh el Beduw [I am in the 
face of all Bedouins ‘®], and bear upon 
my body the proof. I come unarmed, and 
not under the protection of the farengi 
flying machines, but under that of yom: 
own desert laws. I am already dhaif [a 
guest protected by the sanctuary laws] 
in the black tents, for I go to my brother, 
Mitkhal Pasha, sheik of sheiks. I am 
dackhile [inviolate] to you and to all 
Bedouins, so that if you take aught from 
me shame will be upon you and upon 
your tribe. If you are in great want I will 
give you freely all that I possess, even 
my horses and my water bag and the lit¬ 
tle gold you know to be in my purse, 
even the clothing from my back. But I 
must offer them as gifts, and you must 
accept them as gifts; for if you take by 
force one nail from my horse's shoe your 
faces will be blackened and the shame 
will be upon your tribe.” 

My little oration was met with scowls 
and mutterings. 

“They say,” Fouad explained, “that 
these are strange words from a farengi 
— and that the desert laws are only for 
the people of the desert — also that you 
are without doubt a liar —but they are 
puzzled that you should offer all that you 
have as gifts.” 

“Are there those among you who can 
read Arabic?” I asked. Fortunately for 
us two of them could. 

I produced my precious letters, signed 

** Tbii idiom meant under the protection of.*i 


by Amir Amin Arslan, the first, a general 
letter of safe conduct in the desert, which 
read: “ In the name of Allah, the Merci¬ 
ful, the Compassionate. This man is in 
my face, and in the face of Mitkhal Pasha 
el Fayiz, sheik of sheiks of the Beni 
Sakhr,®“ with whom, if he is touched, 
will be blood feud.” 

They peered at it together, mumbling 
the words, and then read it aloud to their 
surly companions. They passed it about 
from hand to hand, and all had a look 
at it. 

It would make a charming ending 
to say that they became immediately 
friendly, embraced us as brothers, and 
took us to their tents as honored guests 
— but human nature is not like that, ex¬ 
cept in fiction. They were angry and dis¬ 
appointed. Luckily for us they were 
straggling members of a tribe that 
couldn’t risk trouble with the power¬ 
ful Beni Sakhr, and after a few words 
of muttered apology they reined their 
horses aside, and motioned us to pass on, 

“ Would it not be better,” I whispered 
to Fouad, “to offer them a couple of 
pounds in friendship? ” 

“ No,” he said; “ if they had dared to 
take anything they would have taken 
all.” 

The city of Amman, which we reached 
that afternoon — famed in Bible history 
as capital of the Ammonite kingdom 
whose people David conquered and tor¬ 
tured “under saws, and under harrows 
of iron ” — was like a little paradise, with 
its green trees and streams and foun¬ 
tains, after our hard, hot journey. 

Old Jeremiah’s®^ prophecy that the 
Lord would “roar from on high” and 
make Amman “ a desolate heap ... no 
more remembered ” had — fortunately 

« Beni Stokhr (bS*nI' s&'kSr). Jeremiah: a 
great Hebrew prrahet whose preaching it re¬ 
corded in the Old Testament. 
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for my convenience — been unfulfilled. 
Amman today is the busy capital of 
Trans-Jordan, ruled over % the Amir 
Abdullah, under British supervision. The 
handsome modern Oriental palace they 
have built for him braves Jehovah’s 
wrath and floats the green flag of Islam 
from Amman’s highest hill. 

More to my immediate purpose was 
the native hotel, where I had a noble 
bath in a stone outhouse off the cat- 
infested back yard, deluged to my heart’s 
content by gallons of water that pomed 
down from a huge zinc tank suspended 
by chains from the ceihng. 

And, later in the evening, we had the 
last Christian meal I was destined to 
taste for many weeks —a meal that I 
looked back on longingly when in the 
desert. It consisted of four quarts of 
beer, fresh butter, bread in the loaf, and 
an enormous platter of fried eggs. 

We slept like logs, atop the counter¬ 
pane of the bed, with our blankets as 
covering — a simple trick that frequently 
discourages the “ biter of strangers.” A 
bright light kept burning in the room 
offered an additional protection. 

The next morning while I lay lazily 
abed, sore from three days in the saddle, 
Fouad went scouting for news in the 
cafes and market. 

We knew that Mitkhal Pasha would 
probably be camped somewhere in the 
edge of the desert out from Amman. His 
principal village, Um-el-Akmid, lay only 
one day’s long journey eastward in a lit¬ 
tle oasis on the old caravan route to 
Bagdad, and it was in this neighborhood 
that his allied tribes, more than fifteen 
thousand strong, with their thirty thou¬ 
sand head of camels, sheep, and goats, 
assembled in the autumn for their great 
winter rahla south in search of pas¬ 
tures. 

■ In other words, bedbugs. 


But he might be anywhere within a 
circle of three hundred miles or more. 
He might be off to the eastward on one 
of his occasional ghrazzwat (raids), or 
visiting the sheik of some friendly tribe. 

Amir Abdullah, the native ruler, would 
probably know exactly where Mitkhal 
could be found, for he and the powerful 
sheik called each other “cousin” and 
had been intimate friends and cronies for 
years. I had planned to pay my respects 
to the Amir, and counted on obtaining 
from him not only directions, but a guide 
and escort. 

Of course, there was the British mil¬ 
itary headquarters, but I had learned al¬ 
ready that the man who wishes to hold 
the confidence and friendship of the 
Arab will do well to steer clear of all for¬ 
eign entanglements, and trust himself 
entirely to native protection and hospi¬ 
tality. Not only did this policy open doors 
for me that no European “ official ” trav¬ 
eler had ever entered, but I think 
that on one or two occasions it saved 
my life. 

Fouad returned to the hotel about 
eleven o’clock, saying that Amir Ab¬ 
dullah was in Jerusalem and would not 
return for three days, but that Rakaby 
Pasha, his prime minister, would receive 
me at two o’clock. 

A dilapidated Ford driven by a four- 
teen-year-old boy — the best vehicle our 
hotel garage could supply — transported 
us to the palace, and a native guard in 
khald showed us into the prime min¬ 
ister’s reception hall —a high-ceilinged, 
square, plastered room, widi a mixture 
of European and Oriental furniture, 
horsehair sofas and chairs of the ugliest 
Victorian period, rugs, low divan couches, 
and taborets.®® 

After keeping us waiting for a quarter 

*■ tabortt: a type of leat without arms or back; 
a stool. 



Oscar Mwcus, Black Star 


“ The true desert tribesman is the real aristocrat 
of Arabia.” 
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of an hour, Rakaby Pasha entered. He 
was a man past sixty, with an aggressive 
and disagreeable personality. He was 
florid, white-haired, inclined to im- 
healthy stoutness. Except for his red fez, 
he was dressed in conventional Euro¬ 
pean clothes, frock coat, a heavy gold 
watch chain across his paunch. 

We spoke in French. He asked me 
with cold politeness what I “required.” 
Cold politeness from an Oriental under 
such circumstances was equivalent to de¬ 
liberate discourtesy. 

I regretted that I had come to him, but 
told him simply who I was and what I 
wanted —an American friend of Amir 
Amin Arslan, with letters to Mitkhal 
Pasha, whom I hoped to visit. He asked 
my business or profession, and I told 
him that in America I lived by writing. 

“I have heard,” said he, “of writers 
who enter our country pretending friend¬ 
ship and literary interest, but who really 
have some secret secondary motive, and 
who always end by making trouble — ” 

Without reflecting on the conse¬ 
quences, I lost my temper and replied: 
“ I have heard also of native prime min¬ 
isters in Syria who were suspicious be¬ 
cause they themselves were notoriously 
dishonorable and corrupt, and who fre¬ 
quently sold their own people traitor¬ 
ously to the French and English for per¬ 
sonal gain. I shall ask you to try to be¬ 
lieve that I am not the type of writer you 
have so courteously described — and as¬ 
sure you of my conviction that you are 
not the kind of prime minister I just 
mentioned. I shall also bid you good- 
day.” 

Fouad had turned white as a sheet, 
and so far forgot himself as to precede 
me out of the door —but when we 
reached the ramshackle Ford in the 
courtyard below and were once outside 
the palace gate, he heaved a deep sigh. 


and said, “ Ah, sir, how greatly do I ad¬ 
mire at your indiscretion! ” 

I think he meant it as a compliment, 
but I have never been quite sure. 

“What shall we do now?” I asked 
him. I didn’t want to waste three days 
which might easily stretch into a week 
waiting for the return of Amir Abdullah, 
and I didn’t want to apply to British 
headquarters. 

Fouad had an excellent idea. “ Let us 
go into the market place and the cafes,” 
he suggested, “ and search diligently for 
men of the Beni Sakhr. If haply we find 
one he will give us tidings of Sheik 
Mitkhal.” 

In less than an hour we had “ haply ” 
found four, including one who had come 
in to sell a colt and who knew Amir 
Amin Arslan. When the facts were ex¬ 
plained we became more important to 
that Bedouin than his colt, or any of his 
own private affairs. His one duty in life 
was to serve Mitkhal, he said, and since 
I came as Mitkhal’s friend and guest it 
was now to serve me. He wasn’t sure 
where Mitkhal was, but he took my let¬ 
ter, tied it in the folds of his kafieh, left 
his colt unsold in the hands of a friend, 
refused my gold, and was gone at a 
gallop. 

I learned afterward that he rode all 
that night, picking up a second horse 
and the proper direction from a group 
of tribesmen he encountered on the 
trail, and arrived at Mitkhal’s tent next 
day. 

Two mornings later I was awakened 
by a clattering of hoofs, loud shouting 
outside my window, and then a pound¬ 
ing on my door. I hurried out in my 
pajamas. Praise be to Allah! Twelve 
mounted Bedouins with braided hair and 
bronzed faces, their flowing abbas of 

« abbas: loose, sleeveless outer garments worn 
by Arabs. 
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camel’s hair dyed black or brown, with 
rifles slung on straps across their shoul¬ 
ders, and breasts gleaming with car¬ 
tridges, lifted their hands and touched 
fingers tc forehead in friendly salute. 

With them was a Negro, armed and 
dressed as the rest, except that the shoul¬ 
ders of his abba were heavily embroi¬ 
dered with gold braid, and at his waist 
hung a huge scimitar with glittering 
jeweled handle and curved silver scab¬ 
bard—the symbol of his ofiBce as chief 
body-servant to the sheik of sheiks. 

There was no humility about him. He 
was confident, and proud as a peacock, 
for he was not merely a majordomo,®'"’ 
but a warrior among the warriors, and 
one of the most influential members of 
Mitkhal’s household — also, as I learned 
later, one of the most popular. We were 
destined to become fast friends. 

He led a beautiful little blooded white 
Arab mare, which he explained was a 
gift for me. 

The town Arab who was proprietor of 
the hotel came running out, in shirt 
sleeves and braces, bowing and spread¬ 
ing his hands. The true desert tribesman 
is the real aristocrat of Arabia, and be 
he wealthy sheik or warrior he is so re¬ 
garded by the native townspeople when 
he comes in from the black tents. They 
may not always love him. They may 
curse him behind his back for a bandit 
and brother of wolves. But he commands 
their respect and fear. 

The proprietor shouted to his servants 
and to passing street-urchins to come 
and tend the horses as the Bedouins dis¬ 
mounted, and he eagerly helped unsling 
their rifles. They entered the best parlor 
of the hotel gravely, ignored its chairs, 
and squatted on the floor rugs in a circle. 

^ majordomo: literally, the chief (major) of a 
house (domus), taking charge of a great house¬ 
hold. 


Though friendly, they were reserved and 
silent — all save the Negro, whose name 
turned out to be Mansour. He bustled 
about, hobnobbing and chattering with 
the hotel man. 

Presently servants entered with taU 
glasses of pink, sweetened water and 
boxes of cigarettes. When cofiFee came 
later, Mansour himself served it. 

They wanted to make an early start. I 
was taking little luggage, and it was al¬ 
ready packed in my saddlebag. They re¬ 
fused food, saying they had eaten on the 
road. When the proprietor brought my 
bill I said, “You have forgotten to set 
down the refreshments just served to my 
Bedouin guests.” He dug in his pocket 
and showed me a small gold coin. “ You 
are already the rich sheik’s guest,” he 
said; “ Mansour has paid generously.” 

Thrill of adventiure surged high in my 
heart — not to mention a deplorable van¬ 
ity—when I mounted my gaily betas- 
seled mare and rode out of Amman with 
resplendent Mansour at my side, his 
gold-embroidered robe and jeweled 
sword hilt flashing bravely in the sun¬ 
light, his eyes roving right and left, de¬ 
lighted when a group of street-boys 
cried, “Wellah, Mitkhal’s men! And a 
farengil ” Behind us rode the others, un¬ 
concerned, rather despising the town and 
its people. 

Less than an hour out of Amman we 
left the sown lands and green behind, 
and entered the real desert hills. 1 wa.*: 
happy as they closed in round us — alone 
with a strange people whom I trusted 
and admired at first sight, a people 
whom I was destined to love and admire 
more before we parted — and to whom, 
even now, I am planning, if Allah wills, 
before many seasons to return. I think 
my feeling was something more than 
mere exuberant adventurous joy. The 
desert is a strange place. I think it is still 
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filled with jinn and invisible influences. 
I think I was in the grip of a land of 
mystical premonition. I was proud to be 
riding with Mitkhal’s men. . . . 

It was not yet twilight, and an enor¬ 
mous moon, pure silver in the cloudless 
daylight sky, was just rising, like the 
dome of a mosque in some holy city be¬ 
hind the hills, as we came to a rise and 
looked down, in a little valley, upon a 
group of fifty or sixty black tents, one 
of which was set apart from the others 
and much, larger than the rest. When I 
learned that it was Mitkhal’s encamp¬ 
ment I was surprised, for I had expected 
to see many hundreds of tents. I learned 
next morning that there were many hun¬ 
dreds indeed, but scattered in groups of 
forty or fifty each over a radius of five 
miles or more among the surrounding 
hills. The group we were approaching 
was that of Mitkhal, his relatives, and 
the warriors who were his chosen body¬ 
guard. 

Dogs barked, and Mansoiu*, putting 
his hand against his mouth, whooped like 
an Indian to announce our approach. 
There were answering shouts from the 
encampment. The moon was gradually 
changing from silver to pale gold, but 
daylight was still in the sky. Women, 
slender, bronzed like the men, with un¬ 
veiled faces, all robed in dusty black 
garments so long that they trailed the 
sand, widi stark-naked youngsters cling¬ 
ing to their skirts, stood in front of the 
smaller tents as we rode past. They were 
frankly curious, unashamed, not at all 
like the Moslem women of the towns. 
Several of them waved friendly hands, 
and one of the pretty younger ones 
shouted a laughing greeting — something 
I could not understand, but it made 
Mansour chuckle. 

** jinn: according to the belief of heathen 
Arabs, demons of the wilderness. 


And then we were dismounting before 
the great tent —a ninety-foot pavilion 
which faced away from all the others, 
toward the rising moon. 

Sheik Mitkhal himself was standing 
outside it, and raised his hands in wel¬ 
come. As I went to meet him he ignored 
my outstretched hand, put both his arms 
round my shoulders, embraced me, and 
kissed me on the forehead, saying, “ Khai 
el Amir Amin khuya [The brother of 
Amir Amin is my brother].”. . . 


APPLYING AN IDEA 

1. The Laws of the Desert. (See page 
237.) A sanctuary is a place of refuge or 
protection. Sanctuary laws are laws of 
protection. The laws of the desert deal 
largely with the protection of travelers. Is 
there anything like these sanctuary laws of 
the Bedouins in our society? Who or what 
enforces these sanctuary laws in the desert? 
What made the bandits adhere to these 
laws and permit Seabrook to pass unmo¬ 
lested? How far was Amir Amin Arslan 
willing to go in guaranteeing protection to 
Seabrook? Note his letter (page 237) of 
safe conduct. 

2. The Fear of Shame. (See page 237.) 
Do you think this fear was stronger in the 
minds of die Bedouins than the fear of 
death? Do we have a similar fear of shame 
in our society? Is it as strong? How does this 
fear of shame compare with the Chinese and 
Japanese fear of “loss of face’? What is 
meant by “ face ’? 

3. Hospitality. (See page 240.) “Cold 
politeness from an Oriental under such cir¬ 
cumstances was equivalent to deliberate dis¬ 
courtesy.” What does this show about the 
importance attached to courtesy and to 
forms of courtesy among the Arabians? List 
from the story evidences of these forms of 
courtesy. 

4. Venture. (See page 234.) “Money 
stood in the way, and also the current belief 
that Christians who ventured among those 
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legendary mountains did not always come 
back alive.” Find other instances in the story 
of objections and fears that were thrown in 
Seabrook’s way to discourage him from go¬ 
ing into the desert. 


WORD MASTERY 

5. Sometimes we can learn a great deal 
about the meaning of a word by studying 
its synonyms. A synonym of a word is an¬ 
other word closely related in meaning. Syn¬ 
onyms never mean exactly the same thing. 
They cannot be substituted for each other at 


random. Study of synonyms will reveal dif¬ 
ferences between words and show more ex¬ 
actly when each should be used. Look up 
the synon>Tns of the following: 

a. Adjacent (page 233): Note particularly 
the difference between adjacent, adjoin¬ 
ing, contiguous. 

b. Ignominy (page 234): Note particularly 
the difference between disgrace, igtio- 
miny, infamy. 

6. These words have interesting deriva¬ 
tions which will help fix their meanings 
more definitely in your memory: 

a. Ejaculation (page 236) 

b. Premonition (page 242) 


FOUR IRISH POEMS 


The Irish contributions to world 
literature — in drama, in short stories, and 
in poetry — have been greater than we 
would have any right to expect from so 


small an island. Irish folk songs and ballads 
arc well known in our country, where peo¬ 
ple of Irish descent have added their cul¬ 
tural heritage to the American way of life. 


KITTY OF COLERAINE BY CHARLES DAWSON SHANLY 

This nineteenth-century ballad gives us a sample of the delightful sense of 
hiunor to be found in much of Ireland’s literature. 

As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk for the fair of Coleraine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher down tumbled, 

And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 

“ Oh, what shall I do now? 'Twas looking at you now! 5 

I’m sure such a pitcher I’ll ne’er see again. 

Twas the pride of my dairy. Oh, Barney McCleary, 

You’re sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine.” 

I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her 
That such a misfortune should give her such pain; 10 

A kiss then I gave her, and before I did leave her 
She vowed for such pleasure she’d break it again. 

Twas the haymaking season — I can’t tell the reason — 

Misfortunes will never come single, ’tis plainl 
Ft>r very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster 15 

The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 
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COCKLES AND MUSSELS 


The folk ballads and popular songs of Ireland are beloved for their sheer lyric 
beauty and emotional quality. Many of them have found their way into American col¬ 
lections of old favorites. All of them, of course, are meant to be sung, and they are 
sung often — particularly around St. Patrick’s Day. The haunting appeal of “ Cockles 
and Mussels,” an anonymous ballad of the nineteenth century, can best be appreciated 
when it is sung to its beautiful melody. Perhaps one of the musicians (not necessarily 
an Irish one!) in your class can be persuaded to play the song while the rest of you 
sing along. If not, it may be possible to play recordings of this and other Irish songs. 


In Dublin's fair city, 

Where the girls are so pretty, 

I first set my eyes on sweet Mollie Malone. 

She wheeled her wheelbarrow 

Through streets broad and narrow, 5 

Crying, “Cockles and mussels, alive, alive, ohi 

“ Alive, alive, ohl 
Alive, alive, oh! ” 

Crying, “ Cockles and mussels, alive, alive, ohl ” 


She was a fishmonger, 10 

But sure 'twas no wonder. 

For so were her father and mother before. 

And they both wheeled their barrow 
Through streets broad and narrow. 

Crying, “ Cockles and mussels, alive, alive, ohl 15 

“ Alive, alive, ohl 
Alive, alive, ohl ” 

Crying, “ Cockles and mussels, alive, alive, ohl ” 


She died of a fever. 

And none could relieve her, 20 

And that was the end of sweet Mollie Malone. 

But her ghost wheels her barrow 
Through streets broad and narrow. 

Crying, “ Cockles and mussels, alive, alive, oh! 

“ Alive, alive, ohl 
Alive, alive, ohl ” 

Crying, ** Cockles and mussels, alive, alive, ohl ** 


25 
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THE NATIVE IRISHMAN BY A CONVERTED SAXON 

The following nineteenth-century folk ballad is really of native Irish origin, al¬ 
though it seems to express the thoughts of a “ Converted Saxon,” or Englishman. By 
singing this song the Irish could poke fun at what they considered to be an English 
tendency to look down upon the Irish as inferior. The poem contains a moral which we 
can apply to our own lives today. How would you state it in non-poetic terms? 


Before I came across the sea 
To this delightful place,® 

I thought the native Irish were 
A funny sort of race; 

I thought they bore shillelagh-sprigs® 5 
And that they always said: 

“ Oh hone, acushla, tare-an-ouns, 
“Begorra,” and “bedad!” 

I thought they sported crownless hats 
With dhudeens® in the rim; 10 

I thought they wore long trailing coats 
And knickerbockers trim; 

I thought they went about the place 
As tight as they could get; 

And that they always had a fight 15 
With everyone they met. 

I thought their noses all turned up 
Just like a crooked pin; 

I thought their mouths six inches wide 
And always on the grin; 20 

1 thought their heads were made of stuff 
As hard as any nails; 

I half suspected that they were 
Possessed of little tails.® 

But when I came unto the land 25 
Of which I heard so much, 

I found that the inhabitants 
Were not entirely such; 

2. place: Ireland. 5. shillelagh-sprigs (shMa'lS 
^rlgz): dubs made from the Irish oak. 10. dhu- 
deens (d 65 -dSnz'): tobacco pipes. 34. See line 30. 


I found their features were not all 
Exactly like baboons’; 30 

I found that some wore billycocks,® 

And some had pantaloons. 

I found their teeth were quite as small 
As Europeans’ are. 

And that their ears, in point of size 35 
Were not pecul-iar. 

I even saw a face or two 
Which might be handsome called; 
And by their very largest feet 
I was not much appalled. 40 

I found them sober, now and then; 

And even in the street. 

It seems they do not have a fight 
With every boy they meet. 

I even found some honest men 45 

Among the very poor; 

And I have heard some sentences 
That did not end with “ shure.” 

It seems that praties® in their skins 
Are not their only food, 50 

And that they have a house or two 
Which is not built of mud. 

In fact, they’re not all brutes or fools. 
And I suspect that when 54 

They rule themselves theyll be as good. 
Almost, as Englishmen! 

31. billycocks: round, low-crowned, soft felt 
hats. 49> praties: potatoes. 
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WISHES FOR MY SON 

BORN ON SAINT CEOLIA’S DAY, 1012 

BY THOMAS MacDONAGH 

It would be a serious mistake to think that Irish literature always concerns itself 
with distinctive national traits. Underneath the veneer of colorful customs the people 
of Ireland are very much like us. They have the same wishes for a good and happy life. 
This poem contains some of the very hopes for the future which your own parents may 
have for you. Try to discover what they are. 


Now, my son, is life for you. 
And I wish you joy of it — 

Joy of power in all you do, 
Deeper passion, better wit 
Than I had who had enough. 
Quicker life and length thereof. 
More of every gift but love. 


But I found no enemy. 

No man in a world of wrong. 

That Christ’s word of charity 
Did not render clean and strong — 

Who was I to judge my kind, SO 

BUndest groper of the blind? 


Love I have beyond all men, 

Love that now you share with me — 
What have I to wish you theh 10 

But that you be good and free. 

And that God to you may give 
Grace in stronger days to live? 


God to you may give the sight 
And the clear, undoubting strength 
Wars to knit for single right. 

Freedom’s war to knit at length, 35 
And to win through wrath and strife. 

To the sequel of my life. 


For I wish you more than I 
Ever knew of glorious deed, 15 

Though no rapture passed me by 
That an eager heart could heed. 

Though I followed heights and sought 
Things the sequel never brought. 

Wild and perilous holy things 20 

Flaming with a martyr’s blood. 

And the joy that laughs and sings 
Where a foe must be withstood, 

Joy of headlong happy chance 
Leading on the battle dance. 25 


But for you, so small and young, 

Born on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 

I in more harmonious song 40 

Now for nearer joys should pray — 
Simpler joys: the natural growth 
Of your childhood and your youth. 
Courage, innocence, and truth: 


These for you, so small and young, 45 
In your hand and heart and tongue. 


*'Withes for My Son,” from Poem of Thomas UaeDonagh, by Thomas MacDonagh. Reprinted by permission of Donagh MacDonagh. 
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GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 
Kitty of Coleraine 

1. As is so often true in ballads, much 
of what happens in this short poem is left 
to your imagination. Tell in your own 
words what occurred. Why were so many 
pitchers being broken after “Kitty’s dis¬ 
aster ”? 

Cockles and Mussels 

2. How did Mollie Malone make her 
living? 

3. What gives the song a haunting, super¬ 
natural quality? 

The Native Irishman 

4. This poem is really a satire. What is 
it holding up to ridicule? 

5. What lesson about prejudice does 
this poem contain? How did the “ Con¬ 
verted Saxon ” discover that his prejudices 
were absurd? 

6. Reread the first two paragraphs of the 
unit introduction on page 193 and connect 
them with ideas contained in this poem. 

7. What national ambition of the Irish 
people is mentioned in the last three lines? 
What progress toward the fulfillment of this 
ambition have the Irish people made since 
this poem was written? 

Wishes for My Son 

8. Quote lines in which the poet ex¬ 
presses the hope that his new son will be 
happier and more intelligent than he is 
himself. Do parents usually want more for 
their children than they have themselves? 
What makes you think as you do? 

9. Thomas MacDonagh was one of the 
leaders of the Irish independence move¬ 
ment. In fact, he was executed for his part 
in the Irish rebellion of 1916. Find lines 
which indicate the poet’s interest in na¬ 
tional freedom. 

10. St. Cecilia is the patron saint of the 
blind. Find a line which is related to this 
fact. What kind of “ sight ” does the father 
hope his son will have? 


HASHIM AND THE JEEP 

BY ROBERT CLURMAN 

Many an American traveler has re¬ 
marked about the friendly and faithful 
service he has received from personal serv¬ 
ants in foreign countries. However, since in 
the eyes of many foreigners all Americans 
are rich, it is not surprising that a chauffeur, 
for instance, might take advantage of his 
American employer. Was Hashim doing 
that? The American foreign correspondent 
wondered. . . . 

WHILE LOOKING through a 
magazine recently, I came across an arti¬ 
cle by a motorist who gleefully described 
how he had “trapped” a number of 
garage mechanics by disconnecting a 
wire on his brand new car. The estimates 
of the necessary repairs ranged from a 
new battery and spark plugs to a thor¬ 
ough overhaul. As I read the article, I 
thought of Hashim, the jeep driver for 
the United Press bureau in Singapore 
when T went there to be acting manager, 
a few years ago. I was sitting in for the 
regular manager, who had been per¬ 
suaded to fly to the States on sick leave 
after battling with a case of amoebic 
dysentery for months. 

Hashim was a squat, mustard-skinned 
Malay, with huge nostrils and cheek¬ 
bones and a wide grin that gave him the 
appearance of an amiable bulldog. He 
wore tight-fitting U.S. Army suntans, 
from which he bulged pneumatically, and 
an Army plastic helmet liner, painted 
white, on which he had emblazoned 
“ U.P.,” in large black letters. 

The affinity between Hashim and the 
lone U.P. jeep in Singapore was more 
like the relationship between a man and 
his horse than that between a chauffeur 
and his vehicle. Wlien the jeep was not 


Hasbim and the Jeep,” by Robert Gurman. Gipyright, 1949 , The New Yorker Magaane, Inc. 
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in use, he parked it in a vacant lot across 
the street from our ofBce and dozed on 
the back seat. He never came into the 
office except on matters pertaining to the 
jeep, and once they were settled, he 
ducked out, to avoid being drafted for 
some unworthy task, such as answering 
the telephone or helping to move a desk. 
He was reluctant to let even me drive the 
jeep. His rather clearly implied view¬ 
point was that the only person other than 
himself who had a right to lay hands on 
it was his alleged brother-in-law. 

I became aware of this offstage char¬ 
acter one morning shortly after the regu¬ 
lar manager left for San Francisco, when 
I found a bill, made out in pencil, on my 
desk: “Weels —S$5. Hashim’s brother- 
in-law.” (The Straits dollar^ was worth 
about fifty cents in American currency.) 
In the hasty briefing that the manager 
gave me before taking off for the States, 
he said simply, “Hashim takes care of 
the jeep,” and under the strain of trying 
to assimilate more important and com¬ 
plex matters rapidly I did. not bother to 
ask for further details. Now that I was 
in charge, I wasn’t going to pay any bills 
presented by someone’s brother-in-law 
without asking a few questions. I sent 
one of the copy boys out to the parking 
lot for Hashim. 

“ Hashim, what is this bill? ” I asked 
when he came into the office. 

He held the bill close to his face, then 
bobbed his head. “That’s my brother- 
in-law,” he said. “ He fix the jeep.” 

“ I thought you were supposed to take 
care of repairs on the jeep,” I said. 
“ That’s included in your salary, isn’t it? ” 

Hashim looked aggrieved. “All the 
little things 1 take care of, boss,” he said. 

* Straits dollar: money issued by the British 
government for use in the Straits Settlements. 
The Straits Settlements are located on the Strait 
of Malacca on the Malay Peninsula and formerly 
included Singapore, Penang, and Malacca. 


“ But this is big work. You need a shop 
with very big tools.” He threw his arms 
out wide, indicating power cranes and 
such. 

“ Where is your brother-in-law’s 
shop?” I asked. “Downtown here?” 

Hashim clapped his hand to the back 
of his neck and laughed. “Listen, boss, 
these Chinese mechanics down here, 
they all bandits. My brother-in-law’s 
shop is away out there.” He swept his 
arm in the general direction of the dis¬ 
tant Johore hills. His brother-in-law’s 
integrity appeared to be doubly insured, 
by his nationality and by the location of 
his shop. 

I studied the bill again. “ Why doesn’t 
he sign his name? ” 

Hashim looked perplexed. “He’s just 
my brother-in-law,” he said. 

I took five Straits dollars from the cash- 
box in my desk and handed them to 
Hashim with what I hoped was a search¬ 
ing look. He seemed unperturbed, how¬ 
ever, as he dropped the coins into a small 
chamois marble bag and pulled the 
strings tight. “ Thanks, boss,” he said with 
a grin, and started to leave. 

“Oh, by the way, Hashim, what was 
the matter with the wheels? ” I asked as 
he reached the door. 

Hashim turned and shook his head 
gravely. “ They shot to pieces, boss,” he 
said. 

Every few days after that, there was 
a bill on my desk from Hashim’s brother- 
in-law. The amounts were never large, 
but the flow was steady. Each bill bore 
an enlightening inscription, such as 
“Pistins-S$4,” “Braks-S$3,” “Geers 
— S$5.” When I pressed Hashim for de¬ 
tails about the pistins, braks, or geers, I 
was always solemnly informed that they 
were shot to pieces and required big 
tools. The sole result of my probing was 
that eventually the bills came in reading 
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simply “Werk on jeep," followed by a 
sum. Hashim had apparently decided 
that matters would be less complicated 
if he rested his case on the contention 
that the whole jeep was “ shot to pieces.” 

Several times, I pointedly asked him to 
please bring his brother-in-law in, or at 
least to take me out “ there,” so we could 
have a long talk about the general con¬ 
dition of the jeep. I had made several in¬ 
quiries and learned that Hashim was an 
unmarried orphan and had neither broth¬ 
ers nor sisters. I thought the request for 
a meeting might kill oflF the mythical 
relative, or at least slow up the flow of 
bills. It did neither. Hashim assured me 
each time I asked that he would certainly 
arrange it —perhaps tomorrow, or the 
next day — and the bills kept coming. 

A little “ squeeze ” on the part of one’s 
employees hardly comes as a surprise to 
anyone who has worked in the Far East, 
but the regular manager had a reputa¬ 
tion for being one of the smartest and 
most efficient men in the U.P., and I 
found it impossible to believe that he 
had permitted a situation as flagrant as 
this to exist. 

One morning Hashim presented me 
with a bill for ten Straits dollars for a 
“ theef-proofing ” system. 

“ What is this? ” I asked. 

Hashim’s teeth flashed in a triumphant 
grin. “Boss, no one’s gonna steal that 
jeep now,” he said. (No one ever had.) 
“ Come on, I show you.” 

I followed him out to the parking lot, 
where, bristling with pride, he demon¬ 
strated the great lengths to which he had 
gone to protect the jeep. The “theef- 
proofing” system consisted of a siren — 
louder than the one atop the Singapore 
firehouse — which was bolted to the 
windshield and was theoretically con¬ 
trolled by two turn-switches, one hidden 
beneadi the dash and the other inside 


the radiator grille. The siren was sup¬ 
posedly wired in such a way that unless 
the circuit was broken in advance by 
opening both switches, it would go off 
vrith a horrendous wail the moment an 
unsuspecting thief stepped on the starter. 

The only flaw —as I soon discovered 
when I asked Hashim to run me over to 
the bank — was that the relationship be¬ 
tween the siren and the switches was 
entirely unpredictable. Twice, when 
Hashim tried to start the jeep after we 
had parked for a few minutes in a hot 
and crowded street, the siren screamed. 
I had to produce all my identification 
cards and vouch for Hashim to the Ma¬ 
lay policemen who came rushing over. 
Two additional features of the system 
were that the lights no longer worked 
and that the horn blew every time we 
made a left turn. 

By the time we got back to the parking 
lot, Hashim was indignant. “ Boss, don’t 
pay that bill yet,” he said. “I’ll talk to 
my brother-in-lawl ” 

The morning was nearly gone, my 
glasses were foggy with sweat, and my 
neck and shoulders were covered with 
prickly heat. 

“Don’t worry about me paying that 
bill! ” I rasped. “ And suppose wc cut 
out this hogwash about your brother-in- 
law. There isn’t any brother-in-law. I’ll 
take care of this jeep from now on.” 

Successive waves of astonishment, 
pain, and reproach passed over Hashim’s 
daik features. For several moments, he 
stared at me from beneath his white 
helmet liner, as if he were waiting for 
me to say something that would cancel 
out the amazing thing I had just said. 
Finally he gestured in the direction of 
the hills. “He lives out there,” he said. 

“I’ll take care of the jeep, Hashim,” 
I said as I turned and crossed the street 
to the office building. 



Herbert C. Lanks from PPG 


Hashim took care of the jeep. 
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Early the next morning, I drove the 
jeep down to the O.K. Garage, a faded 
pink stucco building on the embank¬ 
ment near the Raffles Hotel. I told Mr. 
Ching, a fat, jovial Chinese, who intro¬ 
duced himself as the proprietor, to take 
the siren off the jeep, straighten out the 
wiring system, and make a general 
checkup. 

Mr. Ching nodded his head energeti¬ 
cally and studied the jeep with a profes¬ 
sional eye. He seemed dubious when I 
told him I wanted it the next afternoon, 
but he yielded after I insisted that the 
bureau needed the jeep urgently. 

Throughout that day and the day fol¬ 
lowing, the other Malays in the bureau 
treated Hashim like a patient undergo¬ 
ing a difficult convalescence. I was con¬ 
scious of the sickroom atmosphere from 
the moment I returned to the office from 
the O.K. Garage. Hashim was sitting on 
a chair in a corner, munching on a piece 
of papaya." His helmet liner was lying 
on my desk. He stayed in his chair for 
the remainder of the day, and when he 
came in the next morning, he took up 
the same position. He didn’t volunteer 
to help around the office, and no one 
asked him to. From time to time, the 
copy boys brought him picture maga¬ 
zines from the storeroom, or tangerines 
and papaya from the fruit stand out¬ 
side. I was convinced they were silently 
challenging me to do something about 
the helmet liner lying on my desk. I 
didn’t touch it. The office was abnormally 
quiet. 

About four o’clock on the second day, 
I went down to the O.K. Garage to pick 
up the jeep. Mr. Ching smiled sadly when 
I asked if it was ready, and, taking me 
by the elbow, led me to the back of the 

* papaya {pd*pi'yd): an oblonp yellow^ fruit 
grown extensively in the tropics. It is similar to 
the cantaloupe in the United States. 


garage. The jeep, with all four wheels 
ofiF, was resting on wooden blocks. Every¬ 
thing but the axles appeared to have 
been removed, and the cement floor was 
strewn with the disassembled parts. 

. Mr. Ching answered my amazed stare 
with a shrug of resignation. “This jeep 
is shot to pieces,” he said solemnly. He 
pulled out a long typewritten list from 
his jacket pocket. “ It needs these new 
parts. Minimum. I can have it for you 
a week from Saturday, or maybe Mon¬ 
day.” The items on the list came to a 
hundred and seventy-five Straits dollars. 

I looked back and forth several times 
from Mr. Ching to the jeep without 
speaking. Then I said quietly, “ Mr. 
Ching, don’t lay another finger on that 

• 9 » 

jeep. 

Mr. Ching gaped and pointed to the 
parts lying all over the floor. 

“Don’t touch it,” I said. “Ill send a 
man down here to put it together again.” 
I walked into his office and picked up the 
telephone. I called the bureau and asked 
for Hashim, glad that I didn’t have to 
talk to him face to face. 

“Hashim, I’m down at the O.K. Ga¬ 
rage,” I said when he got on the phone. 
“ They’re ruining the jeep.” 

There was a long silence. “ I told you 
they was all bandits,” Hashim said, at 
last. 

I spoke slowly and evenly. “Do you 
think you could persuade your brother- 
in-law to come down here tonight and 
put the jeep back together?” I waited 
tensely for what seemed like several 
minutes. 

“I don't know, boss,” Hashim said. 
“ My brother-in-law, he's pretty sore we 
don’t bring him the jeep no more.” 

“Tell your brother-in-law that from 
now on he has exclusive care of the jeep,” 
I said with careful emphasis. 

There was another pause at the other 
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end of the wire. “ Ill tell him,” Hashim 
said, finally. “Say, boss, you want the 
siren fixed, too? ” 

“ The siren, too,” I said. 

When I arrived at the office the next 
morning, the jeep was parked in its usual 
place and Hashim was asleep on the back 
scat, his helmet liner shading his eyes 
from the sun. On my desk, I found a bill 
reading, “ Liberateing jeep from Chinees 
— S$12. Hashim’s brother-in-law.” I was 
pleased to see that no extra charge had 
been made for fixing the siren. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. What were the narrator’s suspicions 
about the brother-in-law? What made him 
think that this man did not really exist? 

2 . Explain the meaning of this sentence 
(page 248 ): “His brother-in-law’s integrity 
appeared to be doubly insured, by his na¬ 
tionality and by the location of his shop.” 

3 . What total impression of Hashim’s 
character and personality does the story 
convey? Was he a hero, a villmn, or some¬ 
thing in between? 


WORD MASTERY 

4 . Colorful Expressions. Among the char¬ 
acteristics that distinguish good writing is 
the use of appropriate and lively words 
and phrases. Find the following examples 
and explain what they mean: 

a. (See page 247 .) , a wide grin that 

gave him the appearance of an amiable 
bulldog.” 

b. (See page 247 .) . . Army suntans, 

from which he bulged pneumatically.” 

c. (See page 248 .) “I became aware of 
this offstage character . . 

d. (See page 248 .) . . these Chinese 

mechanics down here, they dll bandits.” 


THE WEAVERS 

BY HEINRICH HEINE 

More than a hundred years ago the 
voice of a German poet was lifted against 
the greed and inhumanity of the warlords 
and barons of Prussia. In the area known 
as Silesia, which became a part of Czecho¬ 
slovakia after World War I and a part of 
Poland after World War II, were located 
the textile mills belonging to the ruling 
class of Prussia. In these ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated buildings women and children 
toiled long, punishing hours for starvation 
wages. For these people Heine wrote this 
bitter song — a protest against man’s ex¬ 
ploitation of his fellow man. 

From darkened eyes no tears are falling; 
With gritted teeth we sit here calling: 

“ Germany, listen, ere we disperse. 

We weave your shroud with a triple 
curse — 

We weave! We are weaving! 5 

“ A curse to the false god that we prayed 
to, 

And worshiped in spite of all, and 
obeyed, too.” 

We waited, and hoped, and suffered in 
vain; 

He laughed at us, sneering, for all of our 
pain — 

We weave! We are weaving! 10 

“ A curse to the king, and a curse to his 
coffin. 

The rich man’s king whom our plight 
could not soften; 

Who took our last penny by taxes and 
cheats. 

And let us be shot like dogs in the 
streets — 

We weave! We are weaving! 15 


" The Weavers,” by Helnridi Heine, from Biinrich Brim: Parado* and Path Tha Pams, translated by Louie Untermeyer, cojqrright, 
t037, by Bartourt, Brace and Company, Inc, 
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“ A curse to the Fatherland, whose face is 

Covered with lies and foul disgraces; 

Where the bud is crushed before it can 
seed, 

And the worm grows fat on corruption 
and greed — 

We weave! We are weaving! 20 

"The shuttle flies in the creaking loom; 

And night and day we weave your doom. 

Old Germany, listen, ere we disperse. 

We weave your shroud with a triple 
curse. 

We weave! We are weaving! ” 25 

THE LORELEY 

BY HEINRICH HEINE 


The last peak rosily gleaming 
Reveals enthroned in the air, 10 
A maiden, lost in dreaming. 

Who combs her golden hair. 

Combing her hair with a golden 
Comb in her rocky bower,® 

She sings the tune of an olden 15 

Song that has magical power. 

The boatman has heard; it has bound him 
In throes® of a strange, wild love; 
Blind to the reefs that surround him. 

He sees but the vision above. 20 

And lo, hungry waters are springing — 
Boat and boatman are gone. . . . 

Then silence. And this, with her singing, 
'fhe Loreley has done. 

14. bower (bou'€r): a boudoir. Boiver also 
means an arbor or a leafy shelter. tS. throes: an¬ 
guish, excitement, struggle. 


The Germans are noted for their 
love of music. They have given to the world 
the operas of Wagner and Strauss, the sym¬ 
phonies of Beethoven, Mozart, and Brahms, 
and the songs of a score of writers. Among 
these, most dearly beloved of the German 
people, was Heine whose songs have be¬ 
come a part of German life. When Ilider 
banned Heine’s work in Nazi Germany — 
Heine was a Jew — “ The Loreley * ” per¬ 
sisted. Eventually, it was printed in the 
Nazi songbooks with the notation, “author 
unknown.” 

I cannot tell why this imagined 
Despair has fallen on me; 

The ghost of an ancient legend 
Tlmt will not let me be: 

The air is cool, and twilight 5 

Flows down the quiet Rhine; 

A mountain alone in the high light 
Still holds the faltering shine. 

* Loreley (Idr'fe-li): a character in ancient 
German legend. 


APPLYING AN IDEA 

The Weavers 

1. Can you see how “ The Weavers ” fits 
Nazi Germany? Imagine that this poem had 
been written by a modem poet in exile from 
the Nazis: Who would the weavers be? Who 
would the king have represented? What 
would have been the lies and the disgraces? 
Who would have been shot down in the 
street? 

The Loreley 

2. Can you state the Loreley legend in a 
sentence or two? 

3. A legend Iflce this is more than a story. 
It is a symbol of real things that happen to 
real people in everyday life. The misad¬ 
venture in die poem is die misadventure of 
real people’s lives. Can you see how the 
Loreley legend fits everyday life? Can you 
think of someone who listened to pretty 
words and so got into trouble? What in 
such a situation could be conceived of as 
the Loreley? the reefs? Who, the boatman? 
What might be the Loreley’s song? 


"The Loreley,” by Hdiuich Heme, from Rattrick Hnm: Paradox and PoaU The Poim, ttaiiiUtcd by Louie Untena^rer, cony 
light, 1037. by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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“ Hot a handsome face, but a striking, vivid one, 
at once hard and gentle, simple and complex.” 
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MY FRIEND 
IN HERZEGOVINA 

BY LOUIS ADAMIC 

Statesmen may rattle sabers; propa¬ 
gandists may scream international hatred, 
but in the long run what the little people 
of the earth believe is what counts for most. 
In the end, the serf becomes free and the 
slave becomes a citizen. They learn and 
never forget the meaning of human dignity. 
Costumes may vary; speech, customs, and 
manners may be wholly unlike. But under¬ 
neath this varied surface the ideal of hu¬ 
manity is the same: Human life is important 
whether it is your life or your neighbor’s 
or ihe life of a poor mountainside farmer in 
Yugoslavia about whom this story is told. (It 
is from I^ouis Adamic’s My America.) 

LEANING against a wall on the 
sun-flooded main street in Dubrovnik, in 
southern Dalmatia,^ early in the summer 
of 1932,1 was glancing over a newspaper 
when I heard myself addressed in a deep 
resonant male voice. “ Excuse me, please 
may I speak with you? ” The words were 
in Serbian as it is spoken by peasants in 
the high mountains along the western 
rim of the Balkans. 

I looked up from my paper — way up, 
for the man was six feet six if he was a 
foot, straight as a rod and as thin, all 
skin, bone, and sinew. His face was ver)'^ 
Slavic: ® square and compact, with a 
blunt broad-nostriled nose, a strong 
round chin, firm lips, very high cheek¬ 
bones, a dark mustache, and several days’ 
growth of beard, and wide-apart gray 
eyes which, though half hidden under 
the shaggy jutting brows, were intensely 

1 Dalmatia, in Yugoslavia, lies across the Adri¬ 
atic Sea from Italy. * Slavic: The people of 
Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Bulgaria are called Slavs. Dalmatians belong to 
the Slavic peoples and have the physical features 
about to be described to you. 


alive and alert. Not a handsome face, but 
a striking, vivid one, at once hard and 
gentle, simple and complex. Character 
was impressed upon it all over; with net¬ 
works of tiny wrinkles around the eyes 
and heavy lines at the mouth and across 
the full width of the slowly sloping fore¬ 
head. The deep-brown leathery skin was 
the result of a long collaboration be¬ 
tween the high-mountain summer sun 
and the fierce bora, or north wind, which 
in the winter roars over the Dalmatian 
Highlands, Montenegro, and Herzego¬ 
vina,® sometimes at a hundred kilome¬ 
ters * an hour, much as the winter winds 
roar over Minnesota’s Iron Range. 

The man was in his late forties or early 
fifties. 

His hair was short, bristly, dark, and 
dusty, with a light sprinkling of gray at 
the temples and above the large cars, out 
of which grew tufts of curled hair. A 
great Adam’s apple moved up and down 
the long, veiny throat. 

A soiled shirt of unbleached homespun 
linen was open in front, revealing a 
hairy, fleshless chest and two powerful 
collarbones. From the broad, bony shoul¬ 
ders hung a pair of long, skinny arms, 
the longest I had ever seen, and prob¬ 
ably also the strongest. The hands were 
huge, big-veined, knotted, bruised, and 
cracked. 'The shirt sleeves were rolled 
above the sharp elbows, and the hair on 
the dusty long forearms and the back of 
the hands was bleached to a dull gold. 

The man’s costume (for in Yugoslavia, 
as elsewhere in the Balkans, many peas¬ 
ants still wear homemade national garb 
which indicates whence they hail) told 
me that he was a peasant from Herze¬ 
govina, the barren limestone country 

* These provinces, along with Dalmatia, are 
art of Yugoslavia. Herzegovina is pronounced 
ar'tsfg6-ve'nd. * a hundred kilometers: dji 


miles. A kilometer is five-eighths of a mile. 
'Uy Friend in Herzegovina,*’ trom My Anurica, by Louis Adamic. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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dominated by the awraome Dinaric Alps, 
immediately to the east of the Dalmatian 
coast. 

On top of the medium-sized globose “ 
head, a little to one side, he wore a tiny 
round cap of red cloth with black em¬ 
broideries and a black fringe in back, 
rather dirty and frazzled from years of 
steady wear. His long lean torso® was 
encased in a tight-fitting jacket of crude 
dark wool which reached midway be¬ 
tween the shoulders and the waist, with 
no buttons, no sleeves, no pockets, and 
patches in many places. His breeches, 
also mended in several spots and held up 
by a cord drawn tightly above his sharp 
hip bones, were of similar material and 
vast in the seat, which hung loosely down 
below his knees. His opankS, or sandals, 
were of the most primitive kind and (as 
I correctly suspected) worn out on the 
bottom. 

He stood still before me on his slim 
long legs, but I could see that his body 
was agility itself. There was something 
very dynamic in that still, straight pos¬ 
ture. Much later it occurred to me that 
he could have become a great dancer. 

A real mountain man, a Balkan Slav of 
the so-called Dinaric ^ type, he had great 
natural dignity, an innate, wholly un¬ 
conscious pride, more animal than hu¬ 
man,® in being what he was. He had in 
him the Slavic peasants* so-called “ heart 
culture,” which is deeper, more vital and 
dependable than cultme acquired in 
schools. There was a profound politeness 
in his words. His rich voice rang pleas¬ 
antly in my ears for moments after he 
had spoken to me. 

Although I had seen several other 

* globose: globelike or spherical. * A arson’s 
torBo is the same as his trunk. ^ The word Uinaric 
refers to a mountainous region in Yugoslavia. 
It is used to describe a certain racial type. 
* The peasant from Herzegovina was no more 
aware of his dignity than an animal would be. 


Herzegovinians in Dubrovnik and else¬ 
where in Yugoslavia who in looks, bear¬ 
ing, and attire greatly resembled this 
man, he none the less startled me, and 1 
looked at him for perhaps a quarter of a 
minute without answering his question. 
At the end 1 almost forgot what he had 
asked me; so pretending I had not un¬ 
derstood him I said, “ VlHiat was it you 
wanted? ” 

A faint smile enlivened his face still 
more and he said, “ I begged you to ex¬ 
cuse me for addressing you; I wish to 
talk with you.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, quickly. “ What is 
it-” 

“ I want to ask you if you know where 
I could get something to do — some work 
— anything —so I might earn a few 
coins.” 

“ I am sorry,” I replied, “ but I am a 
stranger here, only recently arrived, and 
as yet very little acquainted with any¬ 
thing in Dubrovnik or in Dalmatia; cer¬ 
tainly I cannot say where you might find 
work. Do you understand me? ” — for my 
Serbian was rather lame. 

“ I understand you,” he said. “ I asked 
you because, as I saw you standing here, 
I thought you were a native of this city.” 
He hesitated an instant, looking at me 
intently, then asked, “But, if you will 
permit me to inquire, you are nosh” — 
ours: of our nationality: a Yugoslav — 
“ are you not? ” 

“ Yes and no,” I answered. “ I was born 
in Slovenia, but during the last nineteen 
years, more than half my life, I have lived 
in America, and am a citizen of the 
United States.” 

“ Ah . . . you are from Americal ” he 
cried, and an eager expression flashed on 
his face. 

I nodded. “ I lately returned to my old 
country. 1 shall stay in Yugoslavia about 
a year.” 
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“ Then you will go back to America? ” 

“Yes” 

He ofiFered me his hand, we shook; and 
he told me his name — Yovan Vukoman- 
ovitch. I told him mine. 

He said, “ Perhaps you know my uncle, 
or have heard of him. He is also in Amer¬ 
ica. His last name, like mine, is Vuko- 
manovitch, but his first name is Dushan. 
He must now be an old man — my uncle 
Dushan.” 

I smiled. “ America is big, you know.” 

“To be sure,” said Yovan Vukoman- 
ovitch, “ and I should have explained to 
you that when he arrived in America — 
back some thirty-five years ago —he 
went to a region known as Arizona and 
to a city called Bisbee. I remembered the 
names, because * Arizona * has a beauti¬ 
ful sound, and gold is mined there; and 
when I was much younger than I am 
now I used to dream of some day going 
there. Do you know the place? ” 

“ I have been to Arizona.” 

“ And you have not seen my uncle Du¬ 
shan? . . . Well, I should have thought 
so, for he doubtless is dead. We back 
here heard of him for a few years; he 
was mining gold and sent money home 
to his wife and his brother, who was my 
father; then — then, for over thirty years 
now, no news from him. His widow said, 
‘America swallowed him.’ What do you 
imagine has happened to him?” 

“ I don’t know, Yovan Vukomano- 
vitch,” said I. 

To change the subject, but also be¬ 
cause I wanted to know, I asked him 
from what part of Herzegovina he came. 

“From the village of Sirilovitch” he 
answered, “about seventy kilometers or 
two days’ walking from here.” 

“ You walked the whole way? ” 

“ Of course,” he smiled. 

“ And how are things in your village? ” 
I asked. 


m 

“ Not good. All summer the sun was 
unusually strong; it burned nearly every¬ 
thing we had planted in our fields. There 
will be almost no com, very little to¬ 
bacco, if any; and the grass on the ridges 
is so scant that our sheep and cattle are 
dying for the lack of it. The last two 
months more than half of my own .sheep 
have died.” 

I had not yet been to Herzegovina. 
When I went there later, I found that 
what Yovan Vukomanovitch called 
“fields” were tiny spots —seldom over 
a hundred square feet —of fertile soil 
hidden away in gullies, gorges, and ra¬ 
vines. The sheep and cattle were small 
and spindling; the tough, wiry grass on 
the mountains, when the sun did not 
burn it altogether, was their sole food. 

Yovan Vukomanovitch spoke with a 
profound calm, and amazing dignity. 
Tlie situation in his country was not at 
all a unique one. Herzegovina is a land 
of perennial ® economic crisis. During the 
five centuries since the Turks had driven 
a part of the Serbian nation into the 
Dinaric Alps, the people have become in¬ 
ured to hardships such as persons in 
prosperous fertile countries are unable 
to endure; and in the historic process 
their physical and spiritual fiber has been 
toughened to an incredible degree. 

I wasn’t any too well aware of all this 
then, so I said, “ But what are you going 
to do about it? Have you a family? ” 

“ A wife and three children,” answered 
Yovan Vukomanovitch. “ I came here to 
Dubrovnik ” — which in the summer and 
early autumn is a lively tourist town — 
“hoping to find some work and earn 
enough money to buy two or three hun¬ 
dred kilos of corn and a few other 
things. If I manage to do that my family 
will not starve during the winter. Most 
of the other Herzegovinians you see in 
* perennial: recurring from year to year. 
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Dubrovnik probably have come for the 
same purpose.” 

“ When did you come? ” I asked. 

“ Four days ago.” 

“ And no luck yet? ” I smiled. 

“ No,” and he smiled, too. 

I looked at him in silence a long mo¬ 
ment and was more and more impressed. 
There he stood, gaunt and lank, a head 
taller than I, bony and angular, but with 
a quiet dignity that I cannot overem¬ 
phasize or mention too often. It was a 
reflection, a glow of his physical and 
spiritual strength; also, a characteristic 
of the country that one recognizes only 
if one looks long and close. Unlike in 
America, poverty is no shame in Yugo¬ 
slavia: 

I noticed again the extreme leanness 
of his body and became a little uneasy 
about him, suspecting that he probably 
wasn’t eating regularly. I said, “You’ve 
been here four days. How do you man¬ 
age? Have you any money? ” 

He laughed briefly. “ No, I have no 
money. In the whole village of Sirilo- 
vitch, which has about one hundred and 
fifty souls, there is at this moment not a 
hundred dinars in cash” —the equiva¬ 
lent of two dollars. 

Later I learned that in hundreds of 
such villages as Sirilovitch, not only in 
Herzegovina, but in other so-called “ pas¬ 
sive ” or unfertile Balkan regions, as, for 
instance, in Montenegro, the Dalmatian 
Highlands, and parts of Albania, most 
families, lacking the necessary money to 
buy anything, used no matches, no salt, 
no petroleum in their lamps (in fact they 
had no lamps), while sugar and coffee 
were imdreamed-of luxuries. 

“But listen here, Yovan Vukomano- 
vitch,” I said again, “ how do you man¬ 
age?” 

He laughed, shrugged his shoulders, 
and cut a short, swift gesture with his 


long, thin arms as if to say, “How do 
you supposel ” But his laughter and the 
expression of his face were not mirthful; 
rather, they were sad, which is true of 
most laughter and most peasant fac^s in 
the Balkans, especially in Yugoslavia, 
where centuries of social, economic, and 
political agony have left their impress 
upon the people’s personal character and 
looks. Their faces are maps and mirrors 
of those lands. 

“Don’t you know anyone in Dubrov¬ 
nik? ” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Where do you stay? Where do you 
sleep nights?” 

“Anywhere,” he replied. “Last night 
I slept on the beach, on the sand.” He 
smiled. “Toward morning the Adriatic 
reached up —or, as they say, the tide 
came in — and when I awoke I was wet 
all over. It took the sun all forenoon to 
dry me.” He smiled again. 

I laughed. I liked his humor. We were 
beginning to understand each other. 

“But, seriously,” I said, “when did 
you eat last? ” 

“When I left home,” he answered, 
simply. 

“ That was — let’s see: two days com¬ 
ing, four days here — six days ago. No? ” 

“Yes.” 

There could be no doubt that he was 
telling the truth. To me six days was a 
long time to go without food; in Amer¬ 
ica I had known people who became 
panicky and whose characters were on 
the verge of collap.<$e after not eating for 
two days. But nothing seemed wrong 
with this man, Yovan Vukomanovitch. 
He was straight, proud, good-humored; 
his voice was virile, beautiful. 

I did not know then, as I learned sub¬ 
sequently, that in the Dinaric regions it is 
not unusual for people, especially men, to 
go foodless for a week and even ten days; 
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that there one does not become really 
worried till one has not eaten for, say, 
two weeks; that dming World War I 
Montenegrins, of the same general 
makeup as Herzegovinians, had often 
fought for ten days, even two weeks at a 
stretch, without food and with very little 
water and tobacco. So, vaguely dis¬ 
turbed, I reached into my pocket and 
brought out all the change I had with 
me — eight dinars, or twelve cents — and 
said, “ Here, take this and go buy your¬ 
self some bread — anything you want.” 

Yovan Vukomanovitch looked at me, 
startled. The rich brown color of his face 
deepened a shade. He put his hands be¬ 
hind him. 

“ Go on, take it,” I urged. 

“ No, no! ” he cried, stepping back. 
“You are shaming me. You are oflFering 
me charity. It would be sramota [shame] 
for me to take it.” 

For a moment I hardly knew what to 
do. I saw that I had blundered. I should 
have casually invited him to come eat 
with me. Now it was too late; he would 
refuse. 

So after a while, rather annoyed with 
myself, I said, “Shame, nothing! Don’t 
be foolish: I am not offering you charity. 
I think it is a shame that you have no 
money while I have more than necessary 
for my immediate needs.” 

He still looked hurt, bewildered, hold¬ 
ing his hands desperately behind him. 

“ These few dinars,” I went on, trying 
to be casual and funny, “ mean nothing 
to me. As I have told you, I am from 
America and I am rich. I could give you 
a hundred dinars and never miss them. 
Here, now, take this and go buy yourself 
some bread.” 

“ No, no,” Yovan Vukomanovitch cried 
again. “ No charity. I cannot — I cannot 
take it — unless you let me do something 
lor you — some honorable work — ” 


I said there was nothing he could do 
for me. 

“Then I cannot take it.” He looked 
miserable, humiliated, but spoke in a 
well-controlled voice, which now 
sounded even more beautiful and dra¬ 
matic than at first. “ No charity,” he re¬ 
peated. 

“ But listen,” I said to the Herzegovin¬ 
ian, “ this is not charity.” 

He seemed on the verge of walking 
away from me. 

The situation was a mutually painful 
one. 

I said, “ Very well, then. I’ll let you do 
something for me,” though at the mo¬ 
ment I didn’t know just what I could 
find for him to do. 

Then I asked him to come with me to 
the market place near by, where I 
bought a fifty-kilo sack of firewood and 
kindling, in order that I could have him 
carry it home for me so that he would 
finally accept the eight dinars. 

Despite the long fast, he carried the 
heavy bag on his back and shoulders up 
a considerable incline for nearly a mile 
without resting. In his step and move¬ 
ments were a dynamic grace and lithe¬ 
ness found only in Balkan mountaineers. 
Where the road turned downward for a 
few hundred yards, he started to rim in 
a free, easy, bounding lope; and when he 
finally deposited the load in the court¬ 
yard of the house where I lived, only a 
few drops of perspiration were sliding 
down his face. 

When I placed the eight dinars in his 
hand, he protested that it was too much 
for so tri^ng a job. He was still afraid 
I was giving him charity. I believe it 
never occurred to him that I did not 
need the kindling and firewood; such a 
thought was too fantastic for his mind. 
Before he finally accepted the payment 
1 had to argue that for a similar service 
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in America I would have to pay twice or 
three times the sum. 

Dming the next two months I saw 
Yovan Vukomanovitch every few days; 
some weeks almost daily. I came upon 
him on the main street or the quay,^° in 
front of the post office, at the bus depot, 
or near one of the tourist hotels, where 
he was ceaselessly vigilant for a chance 
to earn a dinar or two. My respect for 
him deepened. I liked to see him, talk 
with him. Knowing that he spent as lit¬ 
tle money as possible for food, I fre¬ 
quently drew him into some eating place, 
or Stella,^^ who had met him soon after 
my first encounter with him and grew to 
respect and like him, offered him food 
when he came to our lodging. 

“Well,” I would ask him, “how are 
you making out? ” 

Then he would tell me that yesterday 
he had had poor luck; the day before 
yesterday, however, when a ship came in, 
he had made six dinars by carrying a lot 
of baggage from the quay to a hotel; 
while today, so far, he had helped to un¬ 
load a wagon of grapes and figs, for 
which he had received two dinars, a big 
duster of grapes, and a capful of figs. 
Wouldn’t I have some figs? They were 
very good; he had saved some for me. 
“ You must take some home,” he said, “ to 
your American wife —may God bless 
her!” 

Sitting in the eating house or standing 
outside, where he could watch for op¬ 
portunities to get work, he and I had 
long conversations about the United 
States and Herzegovina. 

I was interested in Yovan Vukomano¬ 
vitch and his mountain country, and 
prompted him to tell me about his and 

quay (ke). This was the seawall on the 
Adriatic, against which ships tied up for loading 
and unloading. ^ Stella: the authorns wife. 


Other peasants’ circumstances in the vil¬ 
lage of Sirilovitch. He described his 
house in Sirilovitch: a primitive one- 
room stone affair, chimneyless and with¬ 
out windows. The food (mostly com 
meal) was cooked in the center of the 
room and the smoke found its way out 
through the cracks. In the wintertime he 
herded in his ten or fifteen sheep, and 
their body heat helped to keep his fam¬ 
ily warm. 

Life in Herzegovina, he admitted, was 
a rigorous proposition. In winter the 
bora sometimes blew for days at a spell 
and stabbed one’s lungs till they bled. 
Food was scarce. Corn and tobacco grew 
best, but tobacco was a state monopoly 
and the government agents paid little for 
the crops. Last year, for instance, he had 
received only ninety dinars — a little over 
one dollar and a half —for his whole 
crop. 

Many children, he said, died in in¬ 
fancy; only the strong, the tough-fibered, 
survived, and those were apt to attain 
ripe old age. And for women also, life 
in Herzegovina was anything but easy. 
He told me about his wife, Dushana. So 
far she had borne him five children, but 
two had died. He palpably had a high 
regard for his wife; she was a good 
woman who did her best; but he seemed 
to think she might not live long. Since 
the birth of her last child she was not 
the same Dushana. All this he told me 
calmly, with a profound fatalism.^ 

One day I said to him, “But, Yovan 
Vukomanovitch, why don’t you —why 
don’t most of you people in Herzegovina 
move elsewhere? There are regions in 
Yugoslavia where you probably could do 
much better.” 

He looked at me a long time before 
answering; then he smiled and said; 

^ palpably: clearly. ^ fatalism: a belief that 
whatever may happeu is fixed and inescapable. 
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“Maybe we could move, at least some 
of us, but we don’t; most of us stay in 
Herzegovina, in our gray barren moun¬ 
tains — because . . . well, because we 
are Herzegovinians. We were born in 
Herzegovina and our race has lived and 
suffered there for centuries and fought 
for liberty against the Turks. It is our 
country.” 

1 tried to make him elaborate on this, 
but did not succeed. There was nothing 
more to say. Herzegovinians were rooted 
in Herzegovina. They loved their coun¬ 
try in a way that for a non-Yugoslav is 
hard to understand. Herzegovinians who 
leave their homeland eventually return 
even from America, if only just in time 
to die there. 

Not long after my first meeting with 
Yovan Vukomanovitch I became ac¬ 
quainted with a number of well-to-do 
people in Dubrovnik whom I asked to 
find some work for him, and they did, 
with the result that in two weeks he ac¬ 
cumulated about eighty or a hundred 
dinars — enough to buy a fifty-kilo sack 
of com meal and a few other urgent 
necessities, including a new pair of 
opankS for himself. Then he burdened 
himself with these purchases and carried 
them seventy kilometers up the steep 
rocky moimtain roads and trails to his 
wife and children in the village of Sirilo- 
vitch. 

In less than a week he was back in 
Dubrovnik again. He told me it had taken 
him three days to get up there with the 
load; that his wife had been glad to see 
him, but that she was not well. He said, 
“I told her about you, that you came 
from America, and she sends you greet¬ 
ings, and my children send you greetings, 
and to your American wife, of whom I 
have also told them.” 

In another two weeks he got together 
another hundred dinars, purchased an¬ 
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other sack of corn and a few other things, 
and, strapping everything on his great 
back, made his second hike to his moun¬ 
tain village. It took him three days again. 
He stayed home a day, then made the trip 
back in two days, bringing Stella and me 
once more the greetings of his wife and 
children. When I asked him how his 
wife’s health was, he said, “ No better.” 

Soon after his second return to Du¬ 
brovnik, Yovan Vukomanovitch found 
out that some of the people who were giv¬ 
ing him work were doing so on my sug¬ 
gestion or urging; whereupon he became 
devoted to me in a way that only a man 
from that part of the Balkans can become 
devoted to another man. It was not 
merely gratitude; in fact it was not grati¬ 
tude at all. It was a passionate apprecia¬ 
tion of, a powerful respect for, the im¬ 
pulse which had prompted me to speak 
to my well-off acquaintances in his be¬ 
half. 

When we met for the first time after he 
had made this discovery, he was full of 
a strong emotion. He took my hand and 
said, “ You are my friend and I am your 
friend —zfl uvick [forever],” he added, 
simply. 

'ITie word “ friend,” as I vaguely knew 
then and more fully realized later, is no 
light casual word in Herzegovina. It is in 
fact one of the most serious and precise, 
one of the strongest, words in the vocab¬ 
ulary. It has a deep, powerful meaning 
intimately connected with the Herzego¬ 
vinians’ long racial background, full of 
hardships, danger, and suffering, in 
which unswerving personal loyalty and 
readiness to sacrifice for another were of 
the highest and constant importance. 

“ I hope,” said Yovan Vukomanovitch, 
“that some day I shall be able to do 
something for you. If you ever need me, 
you must call on me, any time, from any¬ 
where, and if at all possible, I shall 
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come.*' These were no mere words. I felt 
he was ready to die for me. 

“Dobro [very good],” I said; “and 
should I ever need you, I shall let you 
know; and should you ever need me and 
think I can help you, you must call on 
me — any time, from anywhere.” 

But my words, although I meant what 
I was saying, did not have quite the same 
significance, sincerity, and naturalness 
and strength as his. He had impressed me 
so, he seemed so dramatic to me, that by 
now, being a writer, I had already begun 
to think of him as possible “ material ” for 
a story; and as I spoke the above words I 
was uneasily conscious that I was saying 
something which I perhaps later would 
quote. 

■ Yovan Vukomanovitch and I shook 
hands, then 1 took his post office address, 
which was in a town some distance from 
his village, and gave him my mail address 
in Dubrovnik, in Slovenia, and in several 
other places in Yugoslavia where I was 
planning to stop, and in New York. He 
said he knew how to write, though not 
very well. 

Then he began to worry that our 
friendship would be too one-sided; that 
in all likelihood he never would be able 
to do anything big for me. “ You are rich 
and do not need anything that I can give 
you or do for you, and you are going back 
to America. That is far away, but ” — he 
smiled — “ should I hear that you are in 
trouble and you want me to come, I shall 
swim the great ocean to America.” 

" Dobro” said I and laughed. 

He laughed, too. 

Some time before I had mentioned to 
him that I was a writer, which seemed to 
impress him only mildly. Now I told him 
diat I was thinking of putting him into a 
st(»y which might appear in some Amer¬ 
ican publication and be read by many 
people^ 


He was surprised, puzzled, interested. 
“ I am a poor man. ^^^t can you write 
about me? ” he asked. 

I said that was my business, and 
added that if my story was published I 
would send him a sum of money which 
he might consider big but which really 
would be only a small part of the amount 
I should receive for it. 

“No, no,” he began again. “Why 
should you send me money from Amer¬ 
ica? You are trying to give me money 
again — charity — and we have just be¬ 
come friends! ” He was offended. 

It took me days to convince him that, 
in case I wrote the tale, he would have 
a definite and important hand in it, and 
would therefore be entitled to some pay¬ 
ment. “ I could not possibly write about 
you,” I said, “if I had not met you, if 
you had not told me about yourself and 
Herzegovina.” 

All this was very strange to him, and 
my idea of putting him into a story in 
America baffled him so that for a few 
days he seemed to avoid me. I believe he 
wanted to have time to think the matter 
over. Finally we got together again and 
he said that he was beginning to see my 
point, and he would take what I would 
send him; only I must swear by our 
friendship that I would not fool him and 
send him money without first selling the 
story. 

I laughed and swore. 

Meantime, working at odd jobs here 
and there, he earned another hundred 
dinars or so, and before starting off with 
the usual load of com meal and other 
purchases on his third trip to Herze¬ 
govina, bade me, as was his wont, 
“Do vidjenya! [So longl]”—and said 
he would return again in six days or a 
week. 

But 1 did not see him again in Du¬ 
brovnik. 
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On the fifth day after his departure I 
received a telegram signed by the pub¬ 
lic magistrate in the town of Riksitch, a 
county seat in Herzegovina: 

“Peasant Yovan Vukomanovitch, ar¬ 
rested yesterday on serious charges, is 
in prison here. Claims you are his friend 
and implores me to inform you of his 
predicament. Am compelled to send this 
telegram collect, as Vukomanovitch is 
without means.” 

I could not imagine what the man had 
done. I thought it probably was a mis¬ 
take or the result of some unusual com¬ 
bination of circumstances over which he 
had had no control. But whatever ft was, 
the wire was a test of our friendship, 
which I knew Yovan Vukomanovitch, 
with his background, took very seriously. 
I had to go to Riksitch to see what I 
could do for him. Besides, everything in 
me impelled me to go. He was my friend, 
and I his. This suddenly became a vital, 
mgent fact in my mind. 

I immediately hired an automobile 
with a chauffexu* who knew Herzegovina 
and in about five hours of rather perilous 
motoring over narrow, rocky, winding 
roads amid gray, barren mountains we 
covered the eighty-odd kilometers to 
Riksitch. Such desolation I had never 
seen before, yet every few kilometers 
there was a village or hamlet. On the 
road here and there we came upon men 
and women, men like Yovan Vukomano¬ 
vitch, tall, thin, and poor, some of them 
carrying great burdens, most of them too 
startled by the sudden appearance of an 
automobile in their country to raise their 
hands in greeting. 

It was mid-autumn and the cold north 
wind already was stirring over the moun¬ 
tains, swooping down into the ravines, 
whistling through the gorges. For Imig 
distances there was almost no vegetation 
of any sort. Upon a ridge, below which 


we slowly rounded a dangerous curve, I 
saw several scrawny, small sheep stand*^ 
ing still a few feet apart, their heads 
down — a melancholy sight. With pecul¬ 
iar Slavic humor,the chaufiFeur re¬ 
marked, “Those sheep probably stand 
there waiting for a few blades of grass 
to grow so that they may snatch them up 
as soon as they appear. But they are too 
optimistic; there will be no more grass 
this year.” 

Both the chaufiFeur and I laughed at 
this. Slavs often laugh at sad things. 

Riksitch I found, by contrast with the 
rest of Herzegovina I had seen, a sur¬ 
prisingly prosperous town, situated in a 
long and narrow fertile valley enlivened 
by a curious little river, a subterranean 
stream, which tumbles out of a hole in 
another mountain: for most of Herze¬ 
govina is limestone country, and has 
many such fantastic natural phenomena. 

I hastened to the public magistrate’s 
office and inquired what were the 
charges against Yovan Vukomanovitch. 

“ He was caught digging up a grave,” 
answered the official. 

“ Digging up whose grave? ” 

“It seems his wife’s,” said the magis¬ 
trate. “ The man was arrested night be¬ 
fore last, but we have not had time yet 
to investigate the case fully, and I can’t 
tell you much about it.” 

“ May I see him? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” — and the magistrate ordered a 
gendarme^® to take me to the prison, 
next to the magistracy. 

I found Yovan Vukomanovitch in a 
tiny low-ceilinged cell with a barred 
window less than a foot square. It was 
late afternoon and a few pale sun rays 
formed a narrow rungless ladder of light 

“ As you read on, try to recognize just what 
quality makes Slavic humor seem peculiar. ^ tub- 
tenanean: (sub) under + (terra) the earth. A sub¬ 
terranean stream flows under ground." gendarme 
(zh&n'd&rm'): e policeman. 
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between the rusty iron bars and the dirty 
brick floor. 

Folded up like an immense jackknife, 
his sharp knees under his chin, his thin 
long arms around his thin long legs, my 
peasant friend sat upon a wide straw- 
strewn wooden bench, which was also 
his bed. At the sight of me he leaped up, 
bumping his head against the ceiling, 
emitted a cry in which pain and joy were 
about equally mingled, and seized both 
my hands. 

“ My good friendl ” he cried. “ I am 
sorry— sorry— ” He looked older, tired. 
The lines on his face were deeper. Ilis 
eyes had receded still farther into their 
sockets. 

I thought it would be best to appear 
casual; so, extricating my hands from his, 
1 forced a laugh and said," What are you 
sorry about, Yovan? ” 

“ I am sorry,” he said, “ that I had to 
call you to come here. I had no one else 
who I thought could help me.” 

I laughed. “But that was our agree¬ 
ment, wasn’t it? Didn’t we say ‘ any time, 
anywhere’? Didn’t you say that if I 
needed you in America and called you, 
you would swim the great ocean to come 
to help me? ” 

“ I would, I swear I would! ” he said, 
fervently, and a couple of tears suddenly 
welled out of his eyes and began to slide 
down his face. “Only —only you never 
will call me, from America or anywhere 
else. You are rich and no doubt have 
many friends in America, as you have 
them here; you never will need any help 
from a poor man like me, here in Herze¬ 
govina.” 

His. face was a picture of misery. 

“Oh, never mind, Yovan Vukomano- 
vitch,” I said, laughing. “ Stop that non¬ 
sense and sit down, will you, or youll 
bump your head again and bring the 
ceiling down.” 


1 sat on the bench and pulled him 
down beside me. “ Now tell me all about 
it,” I said. 

But it was several minutes before he 
could talk. Then, fully regaining the 
dynamic composure which was so char¬ 
acteristic of him, he began to tell me — 
slowly, simply, straightforwardly — what 
had happened. 

“Walldng home from Dubrovnik,” he 
said, “ I had a heavy feeling, a premoni¬ 
tion or whatever you would call it, that 
everything was not well in my house in 
Sirilovitch. I walked as fast as 1 could 
with my load of corn meal and other 
things I had bought. Where the road 
turned downward, I ran. I walked and 
ran almost night and day, stopping here 
and there for a little rest, and arrived 
home quicker than on the two previous 
trips — in less than three days. 

“And when I came home I learned 
that my wife, my good Dushana, was 
dead. I found my children without their 
mother. One of the neighbor women had 
taken the youngest one to herself; the 
other two were managing by themselves. 
They had been alone for several days. 

“Well, it seems that a week before I 
returned, a sudden sharp blow of hora 
sprang up in our mountain while Du¬ 
shana was on the ridges looking for a 
stray sheep, and the wind inflamed her 
lungs. Pneumonia, they call it. Our 
neighbors put her into a basket between 
two donkeys and brought her to the gov¬ 
ernment health station here in Riksitch. 
But it was too late. As I have told you, 
she had not been well for some time. 
. , . Anyhow, two days after they 
brought her to Riksitch my poor Du¬ 
shana died. 

“ The doctor at the health station sent 
word to my house that she was dead and 
asked for instructions as to what to do 
with the body, but I was still in Dubrov- 
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nik, readying myself, as you know, for 
my trip home. 

“When I reached home four days 
after Dushana's death and was told the 
news, I was weary from nearly three 
days’ steady trudging, but I had to find 
out what they had done with her body; 
so I told the neighbors to watch my 
children and walked here to Riksitch — 
twelve kilometers, if one knows the short 
cuts. 

“I came in the middle of the after¬ 
noon and found that Dushana had been 
buried that morning in the local church¬ 
yard. The doctor at the health station 
and the authorities had waited to hear 
from me, and when they got no word, 
they buried her. 

“ ‘ But how did you bury her? ’ I asked 
them. ‘How was my Dushana dressed 
when you put her into the earth? ’ And 
they said, ‘She was not dressed at all, 
your Dushana. We had nothing to dress 
her in. We just wrapped her dead body 
in a big, clean, linen sheet, placed her in 
a coflBn (for which, by the way, you 
owe us two hundred and twenty dinars), 
then took the cofiBn to the churchyard, 
and the priest prayed over it and we 
lowered it into the grave and shoveled 
dirt on it.’ 

“Now the doctor and most of the 
other people who are in authority here 
in Riksitch are fine people, but, without 
meaning to say anything bad about 
them, many of them are not natives of 
Herzegovina. They come from Serbia 
and Slovenia and Croatia . . . good 
people in their own different ways, edu¬ 
cated in schools, readers of books and 
newspapers who know many things that 
are right and true, but some of them do 
not understand our ways and customs 
here in Herzegovina. Just think! they 

® These are other provinces of Yugoslavia. 
In former days they used to be small kingdoms. 


buried my Dushana, who w^s a good 
woman, a good wife to me, a good 
mother to my children — they buried her 
wrapped in a sheet! 

“Only bad women, those who never 
marry or are faithless to their husbands, 
are buried any old way, like wrapped in 
a sheet. A good woman like Dushana 
must be buried in her wedding dress, if 
she had one, and my wife did have one. 
When we were married, seventeen years 
ago, her father, who once upon a time 
had worked as a sawyer and ax- 
man in the Bosnian forests, provided her 
with a beautiful costume and she had 
saved it. 

“ And they buried her in a sheet! 

“ I talked with the young doctor at the 
health station and he is a nice young 
man, clever about many things, but a 
Croatian; and he smiled at me and said, 

‘ But, my dear man, what difference does 
it make whether your wife is buried in a 
plain sheet or a beautiful costume? She 
is dead, isn’t she? ’ ‘ Yes, Doctor,’ I 
said, ‘ she is dead, my Dushana, but she 
was a good woman and she should have 
been dressed in the clothes she wore at 
her marriage. That is the custom hare 
among us common peasant people. What 
will my neighbors say when they find 
out that Dushana, whom they all knew 
as a good woman, was buried in a plain 
sheet? ’ And the doctor said, ‘ Well, I am 
sorry, but it is too late now. Too bad 
you did not come this morning before 
we buried her. And now I am very busy 
Please go.* 

“ Since the doctor was busy with peo¬ 
ple who needed his attention, what 
could I do but go? I thought of going to 
someone else in authority in j^ksitch, 
but was afraid they were all alike — fine 
people, you understand, in their own 
way, educated, kind, and helpful (at 

" A sawyer is another name for lumberjack. 
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least some of them), but not acquainted 
with our customs. 

“ So from the doctor’s office I went to 
Dushana’s grave, which was marked by 
a pile of brown dirt mixed with gray 
gravel, and I was very sad. I wept, for a 
better woman than Dushana never lived 
— and here she was under this mound of 
earth and rock, wrapped in a sheet! 

“ What could I do? I walked home to 
my village, and on the way I thought 
and thought, and was much upset in my 
soul. My good Dushana buried as if she 
had been a bad woman! 1 worried, 
‘ What will the neighbors say? What will 
my children say to me when they grow 
up?’ 

“ I was very tired; so when I got home 
well after nightfall and found my poor 
children sleeping, I lay down too and 
fell asleep. 

“ But in the middle of the night I sud¬ 
denly woke up. I looked in the darkness 
and heard my two children breathing — 
the baby was at the neighbors’— and 
thought to myself, ‘ Poor things! ’ Then 
1 realized that 1 had been dreaming of 
Dushana, and that in the dream she had 
said to me, ‘ I was a good woman, Yovan, 
my husband, and you must dress me up 
in my wedding garb.’ 

“I rose right away, raised the lid of 
the old chest where she had kept her 
wedding dress, and groped for it with 
my hands in the darkness till I found it; 
then took my shovel and walked back to 
Riksitch. 

“The moon was up, and I was no 
longer tired. I felt good, thinking, ‘I 
shall do what is right by Dushana.' 

“ Here in Riksitch, when I came, 
everything was dark and still. I guess it 
was around four o’clock, a good two 
hours before dawn. Everybody was 
asleep, or so I thought; only a dog 


barked at the moon. I went straight to 
the churchyard, to Dushana’s grave, and 
began to shovel the dirt heaped on her 
coffin. 

“I shoveled and talked gentle words 
to my dead Dushana, for she had been a 
good wife to me, a good mother to my 
children and in my own way I had loved 
her. I told her that I still loved her, and 
wept while I shoveled, and scolded her, 
‘Oh, Dushana, why, oh, why, did you 
go looking for that poor lost sheep on 
the ridges? Didn’t you know bora was 
going to blow? And did I not tell you, 
Dushana, not once, but ten times, that, 
since your last child has weakened you 
so, you roust mind your health? ’ 

“ I shoveled and talked with Dushana, 
and was halfway down to the coffin 
when a gendarme suddenly stepped be¬ 
fore me. He was the night patrol, and 
had heard my shovel striking gravel and 
had come to see what was going on. 

“ ‘ In the name of the law,’ he yelled, 
and stuck the bayonet on his gun against 
my breast, * you are under arrest! ’ 

“ I dropped the shovel and told him I 
was peasant Yovan Vukomanovitch, hus¬ 
band of Dushana who was buried there, 
and all I wanted was to dig her up and 
dress her in her wedding clothes, for 
now she was wrapped in only a sheet. I 
said that after dressing her I would bury 
her again, and everything would be 
right once more. 

“But the gendarme would not listen 
to me. He picked up my shovel and 
Dushana’s dress, knd marched me to 
this prison. 

“ Morning came and I was in this cell 
and didn’t know what to do. Then I 
thought of you, my friend from Slovenia 
and America, and pondered a long time, 
and hesitated. 1 felt bad about it all, but 
at the end, M'orrying about my children 
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in Sirilovitch who didn’t know where I 
was, I begged the prison guard to take 
me to some big official in authority. 

“That was yesterday and I had to 
wait long before they took me to the 
building across the courtyard, where 
they led me before a gentleman ” —the 
public magistrate— “ whom I asked to 
please send word to you in Dubrovnik 
that I was in trouble, for you were my 
friend, the only one who could help me. 
I had spent every dinar I had earned in 
Dubrovnik, as I intended to go back and 
earn more, and so I had no money to 
telegraph; and the gentleman said that 
if you were my friend you would pay for 
the message-” 

Tears welled from his eyes and he 
clutched his big hands and banged them 
on his hard knees. 

Knowing nothing about law and legal 
procedure in Yugoslavia, I was not sure 
how much I should be able to do for 
Yovan Vukomanovitch, but he was —in 
my eyes — so obviously innocent of any 
crime or criminal intent that I told him 
not to worry, I would fix up his trouble 
and everything would be right, and left 
the cell. 

The public magistrate, with whom I 
had a long talk, was mildly amused by 
my presentation of the whole affair, and 
said that the peasant, to all seeming, 
was innocent before the spirit of the law. 
“But technically,”“ he added, “he is 
guilty of digging up a grave, and I can¬ 
not free him without trial. However, if 
you desire, we shall try the case tomor¬ 
row; meantime, if you wish to see him 
released so that he can go home over- 

“ Can you see how it is possible to disobey the 
“letter of the law,” but not its spirit? Would it 
be equally possible to disobey the spirit of the 
law, but uphold it in letter (or be technically 
innocent)? Which in your mind is the worse 
crime? 


night to see his children, I shall allow 
you to put up bail for him — three thou¬ 
sand dinars.” 

Luckily I had brought several thou¬ 
sand dinars with me. 

Out of jail, Yovan Vukomanovitch was 
so full of gratitude — not mere gratitude, 
but friendship and misery; misery be¬ 
cause there was nothing that he, who 
would not hesitate to die for me if neces¬ 
sary, could do for me in return — that he 
embarrassed me and I did not enjoy 
being with him. I suggested to him that 
he hurry home and return to Riksitch in 
the morning for trial. 

I stayed in Herzegovina overnight. 
The young doctor, with whom I became 
acquainted, put me up at the health sta¬ 
tion. 

In the morning Yovan Vukomanovitch 
was given a nominal sentence,-® which 
was suspended, and I got back the bail 
money. 

All this was very easy to arrange; 
and for all I know, the man would 
have been cleared eventually without 
my aid. 

I had some difficulty, however, in in¬ 
ducing the magistrate to give my friend 
permission to dig up his dead wife and 
dress her in the wedding costume. 

“That would be much too irregular,” 
said the official. 

Then I placed before him a thousand- 
dinar note and suggested that he use it 
for some good cause, and after a time he 
said that, if the priest in the church had 
no objection, the peasant could go ahead 
and dig up the grave. He detailed a 
gendarme to go with Vukomanovitch to 
supervise the digging, the dressing of the 
corpse, and finally the reburial. 

"Literally, a nominal sentence is one in 
name only. In this case it was too small to be 
worth mentioning. 
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The priest had no objection, and by 
noontime everything was straightened 
out. 

I thought of going with Yovan Vuko- 
manovitch to his village to see his and 
his neighbors* circumstances at first 
hand, but then decided against the idea. 
It was impossible to go by automobile, 
while there and back on foot would have 
taken too long. I was supposed to be in 
Dubrovnik the next morning on a per¬ 
sonal matter. 

Besides, as 1 have said, the man’s grat¬ 
itude and friendship were deeply em¬ 
barrassing to me. Also, I felt rather guilty 
about my relationship with him, for two 
reasons. One was that he was story mate¬ 
rial to me, and the other was that all I 
had done (and, for that matter, ever 
would do) for him was nothing along¬ 
side what he was ready to do for me, 
should he get a chance. 

All this made me feel so low that 1 did 
not want him to return to Dubrovnik 
while I was there; and so, after he had 
finished his task in the graveyard, I 
handed him an envelope which con¬ 
tained money but which he accepted 
before he realized what it was. 

When he did realize, he started to cry, 
“ No, nol ” again and tried to stick the 
envelope into my coat pocket, but I 
evaded him. 

I mimicked him, laughing: “No, no! 
No, nol ” — then seized his arms and held 
him fast and said, seriously; “ Now, you 
listen here, Yovan Vukomanovitch, and 
don’t be a fool! Don’t say again that I 
am trying to give you charity. I am not! 
This envelope contains what is yours. I 
shall be paid for the story I am going to 
write about you and this is your share. 
Remember, you agreed to accept it. I 
am giving you this money now because 
you need it now and I don’t. Another 
tibing: don’t go back to Dubrovnik any 


more this year. The tourist season is 
over and you will find very little to do. 
Stay home and watch your children so 
they will not catch pneumonia when 
bora blows, and feed them — and pay for 
the cofiBn.” 

I released him. 

Clutching the envelope in both hands, 
he made a helpless gesture fuU <rf agony, 
then looked past me at the gray moun¬ 
tains above the town, pondering. Finally 
he turned to me again and said, “You 
are certain you will sell the story? ” 

I wasn’t, but I said I was. 

“Very well, then,” he said, “and do 
not forget to let me know if you ever 
need me — any time, anywhere.” 

I said: “ That is our agreement. Now 
good-by, Yovan Vukomanovitch, and 
good luck always! ” 

“ Good-by, my friend! ” Then his voice 
choked. 

We shook hands. I quickly parted 
from him and he turned toward his 
village. 

A half-hour later, driving back to 
Dubrovnik with the top of the car down, 
I suddenly caught sight of him, tall and 
lank, upon a great cliff by the roadside, 
his figure silhouetted against the gray 
mountain behind him. 

He waved to me. I waved back and 
tears came to my eyes. He seemed to 
me at once infinitely tragic and infinitely 
heroic -- a big human being — one of the 
finest I had ever experienced. 

For a minute something — perhaps a 
condition in the atmosphere, perhaps 
the tears in my eyes — made him appear 
at least twenty feet tall, a colossal gal¬ 
lant figure, still, calm and firm, with a 
tremendous dynamic power, like a statue 
done by a great sculptor. 

The car turned sh^ly on a curve and 
that was the last 1 saw of my Herze¬ 
govinian friend. 



MY FRIEND IN 
INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. The author calls his friend in Herze¬ 
govina “ a big human being,” one of the fin¬ 
est he ever met, and at one time or another 
during the course of his narrative speaks of 
the following qualities. For each one listed 
try to recall what the man actually did or 
said which revealed these qualities: 

a. Natural dignity 

b. Sincerity 

c. Unconscious pride 

d. Strength (of character, as well as of 
body) 

e. Lack of shame 

f. Slavic humor 

g. Composure 

h. Firmness 

i. Good nature 

EXPANDING AN IDEA 

2. Illustrate in as many different ways as 
you can the following passage (page 261), 
paying special attention to the italicized 
words: 

“ The word ‘ friend,' ... is no light cas¬ 
ual word in Herzegovina. It is in fact one 
of the most serious and precise, one of the 
strongest words in the vocabulary. It has a 
deep , . . background, full of hardships, 
danger, and suffering, in wliich unswerving 
personal loyalty and readiness to sacrifice 
for another were of the highest and constant 
importance.” 

GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

3. Discuss the meanings of the following 
sentences: 

a. “‘“What will my neighbors say when 
they find out that Dushana . . . was 
buried in a plain sheet?””' (See page 
265.) Was it fear of shame that prompted 
Yovan Vukomanovitch to say this? What 
about the peasant’s “ shame ” to take 
charity? 

b. “The public magistrate . . . said that 
the peasant was innocent before the spirit 
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of the law,” but technically he was guilty. 
(See page 267.) What is the difference 
between the spirit of the law and the let¬ 
ter of the law? Which is more important? 
Was the affair handled by the magistrate 
according to your ideas of justice? 

WORD MASTERY 

4. The following descriptive words, asso¬ 
ciated with the character you have just met, 
arc worth adding to your general vocabulary. 
Notice the phrases in which they occur. 

a. “ A faint smile enlivened his face. . . .” 

b. He “ spoke with profound calm.” “ There 
was a profound politeness in his words.” 

c. “. . . his voice was virile, beautiful.” 

d. “ In his step . . . [was the] litheness 
. . . [of a] Balkan mountaineer.” 

e. “ In his . . . movements [was] a dy¬ 
namic grace. . . .” 

f. “. . . he was ceaselessly vigilant, for a 
chance to earn a dinar. . . .” 

g. His “ life ... he admitted, was a rig¬ 
orous proposition.” 

h. Like all his people, he had “ become in¬ 
ured to hardships.” 

READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT THREE 

Through the stories of this unit 
we have now been introduced to some 
of the ordinaiy citizens of other coun¬ 
tries. Perhaps “ introduced ” is the wrong 
word, for in America we have opportu¬ 
nities almost daily to meet persons 
with international backgrounds. In our 
schools, in the daily business of our com¬ 
munities, and perhaps in our own homes 
we may encounter people who have come 
as immigrants in search of a new life. 
But in these stories we have seen men 
at work in their own countries. We have 
observed them in sorrow and in health, 
in pleasure and distress —in situations 
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which could be duplicated in America. 

How important are the differences of 
custom, language, and nationality in 
these selections? Do any of the charac¬ 
ters exhibit traits which we might observe 
in people in our own country? Do the 
poems represent only feelings which 
might be considered distinctively Irish 
or German, or do they contain thoughts 
that could occur just as well to citizens 
of other nations? 

1. Below you will find a partial list of 
human virtues which are displayed in the 
selections of this unit. As you review the 
names of the men, women, and children 
about whom you have read, perhaps you 
can add other qualities to this list. For each 
of these characteristics, name a person who 
exemplifies it, the title of the selection, and 
the country in which the action takes place. 

a. Courage 

b. Dignity and pride 

c. Love of freedom 

d. Fear of shame 

e. Acceptance of responsibility 

f. Ability to meet a crisis 

g. Sense of humor 

h. Ability to bear suffering 

i. Willingness to serve others 

j. Hope for the future 

k. Hospitality 

l. Initiative and self-reliance 

2. In your opinion which person about 
whom you have just read seems to be the 
most likable of all? Give reasons for your 
choice. 

BOOKS IN A SIMILAR VEIN 

Windows for the Crown Prince by Eliza¬ 
beth Gray Vining 

An American teacher is invited to Japan 
to become a tutor and to open “win¬ 
dows'* upon the world for the Crown 
Prince. 

1000 Years of Irish Poetry edited by Kath¬ 
leen Hoagland 


This fat volume contains the entire range 
of Irish verse — humorous street ballads, 
anonymous poems of all kinds, protests 
against English rule, and the verse of 
such world-famous poets as Thomas 
Moore, Oliver Goldsmith, Jonathan Swift, 
James Joyce, and William Butler Yeats. 

Northern Summer by Gosta Geijerstam 
This very short novel paints an idyllic 
picture of the happiness of a Norwegian 
family during a summer .spent in work 
and play on their farm on a northern 
island. 

Persia Is My Heart by Najmeh Najafi and 
Helen Hinckley 

This nonfiction book by a girl who comes 
to America to attend college tells about 
her life as a daughter in a wealthy family 
in Iran and makes comparisons between 
customs in her country and in ours. 

The Uttle World of Don Camilla by Gio¬ 
vanni Guareschi 

A lovable priest in an Italian village 
leads his flock with patience and good 
humor and finds that his chief opposi¬ 
tion consists of the leftist mayor, Pep- 
pone, and his followers. This short novel 
and its sequels have become widely 
popular in the United States. 

Kim by Rudyard Kipling 

Kim, a street vagabond in the city of 
Lahore, India, makes friends with an 
aged Tibetan priest, and together they 
have many exciting adventures. Kim’s 
help to the Engli.sh Secret Service gives 
him an insight into English-Indian life 
in the days of British rule. This is often 
considered Kipling’s best novel. 

The Unveiling of Timbuctoo by Galbraith 
Welch 

Located in the interior of Africa, the city 
of Timbuctoo is still a b>'word for the 
least-known places of the earth. In 1828 
a French boy, in the face of great hard¬ 
ship and danger, made his way to Tim¬ 
buctoo and back. Here is his story. 

The Last of the Gauchos by T. R. William¬ 
son 

Goya, whose father is the last of the roam¬ 
ing gauchos, is caught between loyalties 
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toward the wild life of the plains and the 
more civilized life of an Argentine ranch. 

West with the Night by Beryl Markham 
The author, who grew up in East Africa, 
was taught courage and honor by her fa¬ 
ther and by the Nandi tribesmen whom 
she knew as loyal friends. The land and 
people of Africa are truthfully portrayed. 
Beryl Markham was one of tlie first 
women airplane pilots. 

He Wouldn't Be King: The story of Simon 
Bolivar by Nina B. Baker; Passionate 
Warrior, Simon Bolivar by Thomas 
Ybarra; Simon Bolivar: A Story of 
Courage by Elizabeth Waugh 
Three biographies of the famous patriot 
leader of South America. Bolivar started 
his people on the long road to freedom 
when he swore to break the shackles that 
bound them to Spain. His dream of a 
united Pan-America has yet to be realized. 

Born in Paradise by Armine Von Tempski 
The true story of a girl’s glorious youth in 
Hawaii and of the great ranch on which 
she lived. The child’s joy in living and her 
appreciation of the islands, mountains, 
and ocean made each day a fresh adven¬ 
ture for her. 

Land Below the Wind by Agnes Newton 
Keith 

The land of Borneo and its people arc en¬ 
tertainingly described in this popular 
travel book. 

The Days of Ofelia by Gertrude Diamant 
An American woman living in Mexico re¬ 
cords her experiences with the people, 
their language, and their customs. She 
sets an example to all travelers, for she 
peers beneath the surface and is neither 
frightened nor upset by ways that are 
new to her. 

Judrez by Nina B. Baker 

A biography of Mexico’s heroic liberator, 
the Indian who led the people to over¬ 
throw Santa Anna, Maximilian, and Car- 
lotta. The infinite patience and tremen¬ 
dous faith that a man must have to fight 
for freedom are effectively told. 

The Wind That Swept Mexico by Anita 
Brenner 


This is a vivid account with many photo¬ 
graphs of the Mexican revolution that, 
after thirty-four years of dictatorship, be¬ 
gan in 1910 and has not yet ended. 

Don Segundo Somhra by Ricardo Guiraldes 
An orphan boy of Argentina runs away 
from his .severe aunts and follows his cow¬ 
boy hero, Don Segundo, to the pampas. 
The life of a gaucho, with its hardships 
and its excitement, molds the youngster 
into a man closely resembling his model. 

The Northern Nurse by Elliott Merrick 
The complete story of a nurse in the land 
of Labrador. A chapter from this book is 
the selection you have read in this unit. 

Home to India by Santha Rama Rau 

The daughter of an upper-class Brahmin 
returns to India from school in England. 
She takes her part in the changed life of 
modem Indian youth, travels, goes to hear 
Gandhi, Nehru, and Tagore, and works in 
a radio station. 

Scarlet Fringe by Helen Clark Fernald and 
E. M. Slocumbe 

An exciting story of a modern Inca boy 
whose character and strength make him 
a leader among his people in the Andes 
Mountains of Peru. 

Under the Open Sky by Martin Anderson 
Nexd 

A boy in Denmark tells of his struggle 
against poverty. 

Portrait of New Zealand by David Hall 
This book gives a broad picture of New 
Zealand today — the country, its achieve¬ 
ments, and its people. One chapter is 
devoted to Maori, the natives who inhab¬ 
ited the island before the coming of the 
British settlers. 

Tales of the Labrador by Sir Wilfred Gren¬ 
fell 

A series of experiences involving hard¬ 
ships and sacrifices in this northern land. 

My Promised Land by Molly Lyons Bar- 
David 

The author migrated to Palestine from 
her home in western Canada in 1936. She 
tells of her life in Jerusalem and of the 
many problenas that face the people of 
Israel 
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ROADS TO SUCCESS 


IN THE EYES of most young people, the grown-up world has built a wall 
around itself. Within that wall there is confusion and trouble and a great cry 
about the need for new leaders. From the top of the wall, the insiders look 
down and point to youth as the hope of the world. Yet they seldom let down 
a ladder. “ You can’t come up,” they say, “ until you have had some experi¬ 
ence. On the other hand, the only place to get real experience is inside the 
wall.” How climb up the wall? How have successful people made their way? 

There is no name upon Napoleon’s tomb in Paris. No name is needed, for 
the world will not forget whose tomb it is and where it lies. Was Napoleon 
successful? The name of Vidkun Quisling, the Norwegian traitor, has become 
a new word in every language. Was he a success? A few years ago, the 
public was amazed to learn at the death of a wealthy industrialist that his 
last years had been spent in bitter sorrow over the wrecked lives of his chil¬ 
dren. Is the attainment of wealth a measure of success? What is success? 

There is no one answer to the question. Indeed, the answer must differ 
for every person, for success is a personal matter, not just a public estimate. It 
is a matter of living up to the goals and ambitions one has set for himself. At 
some time everyone must decide what sort of person he wants to be, what his 
goals of living will be, what he will call success for himself. In setting these 
goals it is as easy to aim too low as to aim too high. The right goal for the indi¬ 
vidual depends upon his real limitations and his real abilities. Success depends 
upon self-confidence; self-confidence depends upon self-knowledge; and that 
in turn depends upon complete self-honesty. 

More than this, success means action. Action means being not a bystander 
but a participant in life. And being a participant requires a real zest for living. 
Success, then, depends upon self-honesty and a zest for life. It depends upon 
luck and hard work and many other things as well. Some of these things you 
will encounter in this unit. You will meet people who have found roads to suc¬ 
cess. From their experiences the alert reader should extract ideas and wisdom 
that will bear upon his own day-by-day living. 




Arthur Rothstein 


One kind of success. 
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AS THE TWIG IS BENT 

BY CARL HODGES 

In this surprising narrative, two fa¬ 
mous Americans are shown making the 
choice of their careers. Before they could 
make those choices, these men had first to 
decide what was most important, what was 
most worth doing with their lives. And to de¬ 
cide that, they had to face themselves hon¬ 
estly and measure their own strengths and 
weaknesses. 

It was an odd chance that threw these two 
men together. To both, directly ahead, a 
career lay open. To neither of them did this 
immediate career seem to offer enough. 

THE LITTLE town, goes the 
story, was buzzing with an excitement 
that was rare on the Kansas prairies in 
the early 1900’s. 'This excitement cen¬ 
tered around a slender, sturdy-legged, 
towhaired youth who strode briskly 
along the twilight streets with a news¬ 
paper-wrapped package under his arm. 
In the parcel he carried a pair of rubber- 
soled shoes, a pair of boxing trunks, and 
a sweat shirt. 

“ Gee willikers,” his fat companion 
panted, trying valiantly to keep up with 
him, “you’ll be worn out before you 
even climb into the ring. Slow up.” 

The towhead grinned. “I’m just at a 


fine edge, Chubby, but I’ll slow up if 
you want.” 

Chubby looked up at his idol, who 
was the athletic star of the little com¬ 
munity. “ Aren’t you scared just a little 
bit, huh? ” 

“Why should I be afraid? It’s only a 
boxing match.” 

“ Yeah, I know. But this Frankie 
Brown you’re going to fight . . . he’s a 
professional. Maybe you haven’t had 
enough experience to fight him.” 

An easy laugh welled up from the tow- 
head’s chest and again the grin lightened 
his sober features. “ Chubby, I’ve told 
you a dozen times that I’m not going to 
fight. It’s just a boxing match. Some folks 
in town think Frankie Brown is the best 
boxer. A few think I am. So we’re having 
a friendly bout to see who’s right.” 

But Chubby was stubborn. " I can’t 
see any difference,” he sighed. “ You can 
still wind up with a bloody nose or some 
cracked ribs. Whenever that happens, a 
guy’s been in a fight.” 

The improvised ring was a canvas 
strip marked by iron posts at the comers 
with heavy ropes sbung between them. 
Outside those ropes the firm-lipped 
young Kansan was conscious of hun¬ 
dreds of eyes peering at him and his op¬ 
ponent, the stocky, thick-necked, round- 
headed professional, Frankie Brown. 
But beyond a fleeting glimpse from die 


“As tbe Twig Is Bent,” by Carl Hodgra, copyright, 1944, by Esquire, Inc., giQ North Midiigao Avenue, Oiicago, Illinois (Ccaonet. 
September, 1944). Sprinted by pennission of ue author. 
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comers of his laughing eyes, he had no 
time to think about the friends among 
the spectators who were shouting words 
of encouragement, lU'ging him to show 
the skill that had made him the pride of 
the little town. He knew that Frankie 
Brown was no mean adversary.^ 

The Kansan was lean, rangy, and fast. 
And his excellent footwork was to his 
advantage. He danced back from 
Frankie Brown’s stinging left jabs and 
roiled his body under the powerful 
right-hand pundies. He realized early in 
the match that his only chance to win 
a clean-cut victory over Brown was to 
outgeneral him. 

But Frankie Brown was a ringmaster 
too. After concentrating his stinging 
blows on the Kansan’s body, he would 
suddenly shift his attack to the head, 
shooting punch after punch with aston¬ 
ishing speed and tremendous power. Al¬ 
ways he seemed to be hammering at the 
most vulnerable spot. 

It was a clean, hard fight. A case of 
one natural-bom fighter pitted against 
another who fought because he loved it. 
Both had fine attacks; both possessed de¬ 
fensive ability that prevented the other 
from winning too many points. The Kan¬ 
san couldn’t overshadow the skill of his 
clever opponent. But Frankie Brown, 
the professional, couldn’t win a clear 
decision over the smart Kansan. The two 
boxers were as evenly matched as any 
two who ever stepped into a ring. 

There was only one way to end the 
bout. It was declared a draw. And, oddly 
enough, every spectator agreed with the 
judges on Aeir verdict. Those boys were 
both goodi 

After the match was over, the smiling 
towhead wrapped up his boxing para¬ 
phernalia * and started home. He hadn’t 

^advemry (ftd'vSrsSrlO: opponent. *paia- 
phanuUa (p&r'd*fCr*nft'U*4): eqmpment. 


gone far when Frankie Brown caught up 
with him. “Say,” he grinned, “in the 
ring you were throwing too many 
punches. I didn’t have time to tell you. 
You’ve got a smart left. You carry a 
heavy punch. You think on yoiu: feet. 
You fight. You’d go far in the prize 
ring.” 

Frankie was still talking when they 
got to a lunchroom, and the towhead 
suggested that they stop for a sandwich 
and a glass of milk. And while they ate. 
Brown continued to paint a glowing 
picture of the ring career that could be 
the young Kansan’s for the taking. 

But the towhead, frank and honest as 
his Kansas prairies, replied thoughtfully, 
“Boxing as a career is not for me. At 
least, not for money. It’s a fine sport and 
a great conditioner. I like it. But the ring 
life of a boxer is short, even for a cham¬ 
pion. After it’s ended a man’s unpre¬ 
pared for much else.” 

“ Where can you do better? You could 
become a champion.” 

“ Perhaps, but I’m going to college and 
get an education, so I’ll be able to carve 
out a career to suit my own ideas.” 

The argument lasted until almost mid¬ 
night, but when it was finished it was 
Frankie Brown’s viewpoint, not the tow- 
head’s, which had changed. He had de¬ 
cided to give up boxing as a career and 
enter college, even if it meant working 
his way through. “Thanks for the ad¬ 
vice,” he said. 

“ You’re welcome, Frankie,” the young 
Kansan laughingly replied. 

At that Brown grinned back, “ Forget 
the Frankie Brown stuff. That’s just my 
ring name. My real name’s Rockne — 
Knute Rockne. And say, if I should want 
to write you, how do 1 spell that last 
nanfie of yours? ” 

“ E-i-s-e-n-h-o-we-r. Dwi^t Eisen¬ 
hower,” the lanky l^nsan smiled 
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APPLYING AN IDEA 

1. Look up the full quotation from which 
the title “As the Twig Is Bent” is taken. 
What does it mean? How does it fit the story? 

2. Look up the biographies of the two fa¬ 
mous men and come to class prepared to 
show how dieir careers illustrate the impor¬ 
tance of knowing one’s self thorou^ly. 

3. Rockne told Eisenhower that he could 
become a champion in the ring. If this had 
happened, would you have regarded Eisen¬ 
hower as a success? Would he have regarded 
a ring championship as success? Why wasn’t 
such a career attractive to Eisenhower? 

4. What happened to Rockne in die 
lunchroom discussion? He changed his mind 
about the importance of boxing, but he also 
changed his mind about himself. In what 
way? 


"MY NINETY ACRES” 

BY LOUIS BROMFIELD 

Here in one essay is a contrast be¬ 
tween two kinds of success: one, the success 
of a man who loved his work — farming; the 
other, the success of the farmer’s son in 
achieving his boyhood ambition of riches. 
The father’s ambition was to be something; 
the son’s ambition was to have something. 
The reader will not miss the audior’s feeling 
that the father was the better man. This es¬ 
say is taken horn Bromfield’s Pleasant Val¬ 
ley, which recounts how the author moved in 
upon some worn-out land in Ohio, fought 
with it, rebuilt it, and made it a rich and 
successful farm. 

I HAD a friend, a little old man, 
who lived over the hill in Possum Run 
Valley in a small white house on a farm 
which is known as “ My Ninety Acres.” 
It has never been given that name as 


farms are named “ Long View” or 
“ Shady Grove.” The name is not painted 
on the red bam nor on a fancy sign 
hanging at the end of the lane leading 
up to the house; nevertheless through¬ 
out the Valley everybody always refers 
to Walter Oakes’s farm as “ My Ninety 
Acres.” At first, years ago when Walter 
was still a young and vigorous man, they 
used to speak of “My Ninety Acres” 
with a half mocking, half afiFectionate 
smile, especially the big farmers who 
owned a lot of land, because Walter al¬ 
ways talked about that ninety acres as if 
it were a ranch of many thousand acres 
like the vast King Ranch in Texas, or a 
whole empire, as if he were Augustus 
Caesar or Napoleon referring to “My 
Empire.” Some of the old farmers, I 
think, believed Walter a bumptious^ 
and pretentious young man. 

But at last as time passed, and Walter 
turned into a solid middle-aged farmer 
and later into an old man, the smiles 
and mild sense of mockery went out and 
“ My Ninety Acres ” became simply the 
name of the place the way a farm was 
known as the Ferguson place or the 
Anson place. People said, “I’m going 
over to ‘ My Ninety Acres' ” or " If you 
want to see a nice farm, go and have a 
look at ‘ My Ninety Acres.* ” Nobody in 
the Valley any longer finds anything 
confusing or absurd about the name. I 
think this is so partly because in places 
like the Valley, people come to accept 
the name that is natmal to a place and 
partly because as the years passed old 
Walter earned the right to say “My 
Ninety Acres ” as Augustus Caesar 
might say “ My Empire.’ * 

He had a right to speak of it with 
pride. It wasn’t the conventional Currier 

1 bumptiom (bfimp'shds): forward, self-as¬ 
sertive. 


“My Ninety Aaea," bam PUasant VaBty, bfjMis Biom fi d d. oopyiight, tM4, by Louii BramSdd Reprinted by penniiiion at 
Hiiper & Brothcn. 
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and Ives* farm one expects from the 
long tradition of American farming —a 
bright, new place with new wire fences 
and cattle standing like wooden animals 
in a pasture that was more like a lawn 
than a pasture. There was, indeed, a cer¬ 
tain shagginess about it, a certain wild 
and beautiful look with that kind of 
ordered romantic beauty which was 
achieved by the landscape artists of the 
eighteenth century who fell under the 
influence of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
romantic ideas regarding Nature.® The 
white house was small but always well 
painted and prosperous in appearance, 
and there was no finer barn than Wal¬ 
ter’s, with its fire-red paint, its big straw 
shed and its ornate shutters and cupolas 
painted white, and there were no finer 
cattle in the whole country than those 
which stood behind the white-painted 
wooden fences of the barnyard staring 
at you, fat and sleek and contented, as 
you drove past “ My Ninety Acres.” 

The romantic shagginess appeared too 
in the garden around the small, white 
bouse with its green shutters that stood 
beneath two ancient Norway spruces. 
The patches of lawn were kept neatly 
mowed but surrounding them grew a 
jungle of old-fashioned flowers and 
shrubs — lilacs, standing honeysuckle, 
syringa, bleeding heart, iris, peonies, 
tiger lilies, day lilies, old-fashioned roses 
like the Seven Sisters and the piebald 
and the Baltimore Belle. At the back, the 
little vegetable garden was neat enough 
with its rows of vegetables and its peach 
and pear and quinc^e trees in a row in¬ 
side the white picket fence. But beyond 
the borders of the garden, the shagginess 

* Currier and Ives were famous printmakers 
of the nineteenth century. Their prints of regional 
scenes, among other things, depict both farms 
and people of a fashionable type. * Rousseau, the 
French philosopher, regarded Nature as ideal and 
anything that men did to Nature as a detrac¬ 
tion. 


continued. There weren’t any bright, 
new, clean wire fences. The wire along 
the fence rows was hidden beneath 
sassafras and elderberry and wild black 
raspberry and the wood lot on the hill 
above the creek was not a clean place 
with the grass eaten short by cattle. The 
cattle had been fenced out and the trees, 
from seedlings to great oaks, grew rankly 
with a tropical luxuriance. 

But despite the shagginess of the 
farm’s appearance no fields in the Valley 
produced such big crops or pastured 
such fine cattle and hogs. At “ My 
Ninety Acres ” the shagginess didn’t 
exist, the neighbors came to understand, 
because Walter was lazy or a bad farm¬ 
er—there was no more hard-working 
man in the whole Valley. It was that 
way because Walter wanted it hke that 
— Walter and Nellie. 

I never saw Nellie Oakes. She died 
before I was born, but my father told me 
about her. In his time she had been the 
prettiest girl in the Valley and she 
taught school at the Zion Schoolhouse 
until when she was twenty-two she mar¬ 
ried Walter Oakes. People wondered 
why she chose him when she might have 
married Horner Drake, whose father 
owned four hundred and fifty acres of 
the best land in the county or Jim Neil- 
son, whose family owned the bank and 
the feed mill in Darlingtown. She could 
have had her choice of any of the catches 
of the Valley and she chose Walter 
Oakes, who had no more than ninety 
acres of poor hill land he had just bought 
because he didn’t have money enough 
for anything better. 

In the parlor of the little white house 
on “ My Ninety Acres ” there hangs an 
old enlarged photograph of Walter and 
Nellie taken at the time of their mar¬ 
riage. It is hand-colored and the bride 
and bridegroom are placed like stat- 
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ues, each with a clamp obviously fas¬ 
tened at the back of the heads in order 
to “ hold the pose,” but even the stifFness 
and artificial coloring cannot alter or 
subdue the look of youth and health and 
courage that is in both of them. Walter, 
the thin, tough old man who was my 
neighbor and friend, stands there in the 
photograph, stalwart and handsome and 
full of courage, one big muscular hand 
on Nellie’s shoulder. He was blond with 
blue eyes and the gentle look which big, 
strong men often have because there is 
no need for them to be pugnacious * or 
aggressive. 

On a chair, beside and a little in front 
of him, sits Nellie in a white dress with 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves and a full flounced 
skirt — dajk, more beautiful than pretty 
— with big dark eyes, holding in her 
small hands a lace handkerchief and a 
bunch of lilacs, I think Nellie was beau¬ 
tiful rather than pretty because of the 
look of intelligence. Even today, you 
sometimes hear old people say, in the 
Valley, “Nellie Oakes was a mighty 
smart girl — the only woman I ever knew 
VI ho was as smart as she was pretty.” 

Nellie, so far as I can discover, never 
told anybody why she chose to marry 
Walter instead of one of the catches of 
the Valley, but I know from all the long 
story that it was because she was in love 
with him. As it has turned out, she was 
right, because the big four hundred and 
fifty acre Drake place which Homer in¬ 
herited has gone downhill ever since 
Homer took possession of it and today, 
with its worn-out fields and decaying 
buildings, it wouldn’t bring as much as 
“ My Ninety Acres,” and Jim Neilson 
died long ago as a drunkard, having lost 
both the bank and the feed mill. “My 

* pugnacious (pilg-nSl'sh^s): ^ quarrelsome or 
inclined to fight. Note that this meaning is not 
quite the same as aggressive. 


Ninety Acres ” is the richest, prettiest 
farm in all the county, although Nellie 
isn’t there to enjoy its beauty and pros¬ 
perity. I say she isn’t there because she 
died a very long time ago. But some¬ 
times when I walked about the fields of 
■“ My Ninety Acres ” with old Walter, I 
wasn’t at all sure she wasn’t there, enjoy¬ 
ing its beauty and richness as much as 
old Walter himself. 

I am forty-eight years old and Nellie 
died before I was born when she gave 
birth to her second son, Robert. 

My father was a gentle man. He never 
went through the Valley without stop¬ 
ping at “ My Ninety Acres,” and usually 
I was with him. Sometimes when we 
stopped at “My Ninety Acres” for a 
meal or for the night, I stayed and 
played about the barn with Robert 
Oakes, who was two years older than I, 
and his brother John, who was two years 
older than Robert. Sometimes, if it was a 
Sunday, we went fishing or swimming. 
Sometimes, I simply trudged behind my 
father and Walter Oakes and his two 
sheep dogs as they walked about “My 
Ninety Acres,” and as I grew a little 
older I sometimes wondered that the two 
men could be together, walking side by 
side, perfectly happy, without talking at 
all. I did not know then what 1 came to 
know later that among men who were as 
close to each other as my father and 
Walter Oakes, conversation wasn’t nec¬ 
essary. They knew without speaking 
what the other felt when a lazy possum, 
out in the middle of the day when he 
shouldn’t have been, lumbered across 
the pasture and out of sight and scent of 
the dogs (I’ve seen Walter call the dogs 
and keep them by his side till the pos¬ 
sum had disappeared, safe in some deep 
hole or hollow log). 

And I was always a little surprised at 
how often Walter would say, “Nellie 
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wanted me to put this field into pasture 
but we couldn’t afford not to use it for 
row crops,” or “ Nellie was smart about 
such things,” or “It’s funny how many 
good ideas a woman can have about 
far min g. Now, Nellie always said. . . , ” 
Sometimes in the warm summer heat, I’d 
return to the house, still trudging along 
behind the two grown men and the 
dogs, believing that I would find there 
the Nellie whom I had never seen, who 
was dead before I was bom, waiting for 
us with a good supper on the table. 

But Nellie was never there. 'There was 
only an elderly widow woman called 
Mrs. Ince, a distant cousin of Walters 
who came to keep house and look after 
him and the boys after Nellie Oakes 
died. She was a queer old woman, very 
thin and very active, who was always 
asking Walter how Nellie had molded 
the butter or pickled the beets or kept a 
broody hen on the nest because she 
wanted everything to be the way Walter 
liked it. She could not have been more 
than fifty, for she was still young enough 
to create talk in the Valley about her 
living there alone on “ My Ninety 
Acres ” with Walter and the boys, but to 
a small boy like myself she seemed im¬ 
mensely old. She was, as I remember 
her, very plain and kind and dull, with 
the meekness which often characterized 
indigent ® widows of her generation who 
were grateful for a roof over their heads, 
something to eat, and a little spending 
money. When she came to “ My Ninety 
Aores” some of the old women in the 
Valley talked of the impropriety of her 
living there in the same house with 
Walter. I know now that anyone who 
had ever known Nellie must have been 
mad to think that Walter Oakes ever had 
any thoughts about poor, drab Mrs. Ince. 

'hidigent (In'dJ-jfet): Can you guess at the 
meaning of the word from the context? 


She was, at most, a convenience, som&< 
one to do the cooking and baking and 
housekeeping for a vigorous man and 
two wild, vigorous boys. 

People in the Valley couldn’t see why 
Walter Oakes didn’t get married again. 
They said, “ He’s still a young man and 
he’s done a wonderful job with ‘My 
Ninety Acres.’ ” And a good many wid¬ 
ows and spinsters past their first youth 
certainly set their caps for him. It wasn’t 
only that he was doing well with “ My 
Ninety Acres,” he was, as I remember 
him tihen, a big, straight, clean, good- 
looking fellow with his sun-tanned face, 
blue eyes, and blond hair bleached by 
the sun. He would, I think, have pleased 
even a young girl. 

But Walter never showed any signs of 
marrying again. He was always polite 
and his eyes sometimes twinlded with 
humor when he saw what some of the 
good ladies were up to. He didn’t leave 
“ My Ninety Acres ” save to go into town 
to buy or sell something or to go to the 
Valley church on Sunday with Mrs. 
Ince and the boys. He’d come home 
from church and change his clothes and 
spend the rest of the day walking roimd 
the place. Sometimes, to the scandal of 
the old ladies of the Valley, he’d plow or 
make hay with the boys on a Sunday 
afternoon. I remember him saying to my 
father, “ They talk about my working on 
Sunday or plowing, but when the ground 
is ready or hay has to be taken in, it has 
to be taken care of. 'The good Lord 
wouldn’t like to see his beasts eating 
poor hay all winter because some old 
woman said it was wrong to work on 
Sunday. Nellie always said, ‘The better 
the day, the better the deed,* and quoted 
that bit of the Bible about the ox falling 
into the ditch.” 

The two boys were nice kids and 
smart like Nellie. John, the older one, 
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looked like her, with dark eyes and dark 
hair. Robert, the younger one, who had 
never seen his mother, looked like Wal¬ 
ter. The father wanted both of them to 
go to college and get a good education. 
I think Walter always loved John, the 
older one, best — not because of any re¬ 
sentment of Robert because he had 
caused his mother’s death but because 
John looked so much like Nellie. 

With all my family, I went away from 
the county when I was seventeen and I 
was gone for twenty-five years. Some¬ 
times at first my father heard from Wal¬ 
ter, rather brief, unsatisfactory, and in¬ 
articulate * letters, written on lined paper 
tom out of a copybook, but neither 
Walter nor my father were very good 
letter writers. They were both the kind 
of men who could not communicate 
without the warmth that came of physi¬ 
cal presence. Writing letters didn’t mean 
much. When they met again, even after 
years, the relationship would be exactly 
the same. They were that kind of men, 
and that land of friends. 

I know very little of the details of 
what happened during those years, only 
a fact or two and what little I have 
picked up from Walter as an old man in 
his implications regarding the past. The 
war came and in it John, the older son, 
whom Walter secretly loved best, was 
killed at St. Mihiel.^ He was twenty-one 
and just finished with agricultural col¬ 
lege. Walter had counted on his return¬ 
ing to the farm, marrying, and produc¬ 
ing grandchildren to carry it on. Robert, 
when he returned from the war, did not 
stay on the farm. He was very smart, like 
Nellie, but he didn’t want to be a farmer. 

Robert had ambitions. He had had 
them even as a small boy. Sometimes, 

'inarticulate (ln'ar-tYk'fl-14t): poorly or not 
clearly expressed. ^ St Mihiel (^n'mfi'y*!’) • town 
in northeastern France where a battle was fought 
in World War I. 


when the three of us, as Idds, sat naked 
among the wild mint by the swimming 
hole, we talked about what we were 
going to do in life and Robert always 
said, “ I’m going to be a great man and 
get rich and have an automobile with a 
man to drive it.” 

In the twenty-five years I was away 
from the Valley, Robert had achieved 
exactly what he had planned. By the 
time I returned to the Valley, Robert 
was president of the Consolidated Met¬ 
als Corporation and he had made many 
millions of dollars. I think he must have 
had both Nellie’s " smartness ” and Wal¬ 
ter’s steadfastness. 

In the first weeks after I came home I 
never thought about my father’s friend, 
old Walter Oakes. Indeed, I had very 
nearly forgotten his existence. And then 
one day I heard Wayne, one of the boys 
on the farm, say something about “ My 
Ninety Acres ” and I remembered 
it all and asked, "Is Walter Oakes still 
alive? ” 

“ Alivel ” said Wayne, “ I’ll say he’s 
alive. The livest old man in the county. 
You ought to see that place. Brother, 
that’s the kind of farm I’d like to own. 
He raises as much on it as most fellows 
raise on five times that much land.” 

Wayne, of course, was only twenty. 
He couldn’t know how once people had 
laughed when Walter Oakes spoke 
proudly of “ My Ninety Acres.” Clearly, 
they didn’t laugh any more. Clearly, 
Walter Oakes was the best farmer in all 
the county, very likely the best farmer in 
all the rich Ohio country. 

The next Sunday I walked over the 
hills to “My Ninety Acres.” As I came 
down the long hill above the farm I saw 
that it hadn’t changed much. The house 
still looked well-painted and neat with 
its white walls and green shutters, and 
the bam was a bright new prosperous 
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“ A ‘ live * farm is the most beautiful thing in the 
world” 
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red. But the shrubs and flowers had 
grown so high that they almost hid the 
house. It was a day in June and, as I 
walked down the long hill, the herd of 
fat, white-faced cattle stood knee-deep 
in alfalfa watching me. 1 hadn’t taken 
the dogs because I knew Walter always 
kept a couple of sheep dogs and I didn’t 
want a fight. 

As I walked down the hill I thought, 
“This is the most beautiful farm in 
America — the most beautiful, rich farm 
in the world — ‘ My Ninety Acres.’ ” 

The corn stood waist-high and vigor¬ 
ous and green, the oats thick and 
strong, the wheat already turning a 
golden yellow. In the meadow the bum¬ 
blebees were working on clover that rose 
almost as high as a man’s thighs. In all 
that plenty there was something almost 
extravagant and voluptuous. 

I pushed open the little gate and 
walked into the dooryard with the neatly 
mown grass bordered by lilacs and 
peonies and day lihes. The door stood 
open but no one answered my knock and 
thinking the old man might be having a 
Sunday nap, I stepped into the house and 
called out, “ Walter! Walter Oakes! ” But 
no one answered me. 

I hadn’t been in the house for twenty- 
five years and I didn’t remember very 
well my way about it so, when I opened 
the door which 1 thought led into the 
long room that had once been used both 
for eating and living, I found that I was 
mistaken. I had stepped into the parlor 
instead. 

It had that musty smell of country par¬ 
lors and the shutters were closed, but 
there was enough light for me to see the 
enlarged hand-colored portrait of Walter 
Oakes and his bride, Nellie, hanging on 
the wall above the fireplace. Out of the 
stiff, old picture they looked at me 
young, vigorous; filled with courage and 


hope and love. It struck me again how 
pretty Nellie was. 

I stood for a little time looking at it 
and then tiuned and closed the door be¬ 
hind me. I went out through the sitting 
room and the kitchen where everything 
looked clean and neat as in the dooryard, 
and I thought, “ He must have a woman 
to look after him.” 

By now, of course, I remembered 
enough to know that I should find old 
Walter somewhere in the fields. Sunday 
afternoon he always spent walking over 
the place. As a small boy, I had followed 
him and my father many times. 

So I went down toward the creek and, 
as I turned the corner by the barnyard, 
I saw him down below moving along a 
fence row. Two sheep dogs were with 
him, the great-great-great grandchildren 
of the pair I had known as a boy. They 
were running in and out of the hedgerow 
yapping joyously. I stood for a moment, 
watching the scene. The fence row bor¬ 
dered a meadow of deep thick hay and 
below among feathery willows wound 
the clear spring stream where I had 
often gone swimming with Walter’s boys 
— John who had been everything Walter 
had hoped for in a son, the best loved, 
who was buried somewhere in the Ar- 
gonne, and Robert who had gone away 
to become rich and powerful. There was 
something lonely about the figure of the 
old man wandering along the fence row 
filled with sassafras and elderberry. For 
no reason I could understand 1 felt a 
lump come into my throat. 

Then I noticed that there was some- 
thjuig erratic in the progress of the old 
man. He would walk a little way and 
then stop and, parting the bushes, peer 
into the tangled fence row. Once he got 
down on his knees and for a long time 
disappeared completely in the thick 
clover. 
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Finally, as he started back along the 
far side of the field, I set off down the 
slope toward him. It was the barking of 
the dogs as they came toward me that 
attracted his attention. He stopped and 
peered in my direction, shading his eyes 
with his big hands. He was still tall and 
strong, although he must have been well 
over seventy, and only a little stooped. 
He stood thus until I was quite near him 
and then I saw a twinkle come into the 
bright blue eyes. 

“I know,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “You’re Charley Brumfield’s boy. 
I heard you’d come back.” 

I said I’d been trying to get over to 
see him and then he asked, “And your 
father? How’s he? ” 

I told him my father was dead. “ I’m 
sorry,” he said, very casually as if the 
fact of death were nothing. “I hadn’t 
heard. I don’t get around much.” I ex¬ 
plained that my father had been ill for a 
long time and that death had come as a 
release. 

“He was a good man,” he said. “A 
fine man. We sort of dropped out of 
writing each other a good many years 
ago.” He sighed. “But after all writing 
don’t mean much.” The implication of 
the speech was clearly enough that 
friends communicated without writing, 
no matter how great the distance that 
separated them. 

Then suddenly he seemed to realize 
that I must have seen him for a long 
time, ducking and dodging in and out of 
the fence row. A faint tinge of color 
came into his face and he said shyly, “ I 
was just snoopin’ around my ninety 
acres. I like to see what goes on here 
and I don’t get time during the week." 

He looked down at his big hands and 
noticed, as I did, that some of the black 
damp loam of the fence row still clung 
to them. He brushed them awkwardly 


together. “I was just digging into the 
fence row to see what was going on 
there undergroimd. A fellow can learn a 
lot by watching his own land and what 
goes on in it and on it. My son John — 
you remember the one that was killed in 
the war — he went to agricultural schook 
but I don’t think he learned more there 
than I’ve learned just out of studying my 
own ninety acres. Nellie always said a 
farm could teach you more than you 
could teach it, if you just kept your eyes 
open . . . Nellie . . . that was my 
wife.” 

Then he said, “ Come with me and I’ll 
show you something.” 

I followed him along the fence row, 
and presently he knelt and parted the 
bushes and beckoned to me. I knelt be¬ 
side him and he pointed, “ LookI ” he 
said, and his voice grew suddenly warm, 
“ Look at the little devils.” 

I looked and could see nothing at all 
but dried brown leaves with a few deli¬ 
cate fern fronds thrusting through them. 
Old Walter chuckled and said, “Can’t 
see ’em, can you? Look, over there 
just by that hole in the stump.” I looked 
and then slowly I saw what he was 
pointing at. They sat in a little circle in 
a tiny nest, none of them much bigger 
than the end of one of old Walter’s big 
thumbs — seven tiny quail. They sat very 
still not moving a feather, lost among the 
dry, brown leaves. I might not have seen 
them at all but for the brightness of their 
little eyes. 

“ Smart! ” he said,' with the same note 
of tenderness in his voice. “ They know! 
They don’t move! ” 

Then a cry of “ Bob White! ” came 
from the thick, fragrant clover behind 
us and Walter said, “ The old man’s 
somewhere around.” The whistle was re¬ 
peated, again and then again. 

Old Walter stood up and said, “ They 
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used to laugh at me for letting the 
bushes grow up in my fence rows, but 
they don’t any more. When the chinch 
bugs come along all ready to eat up my 
com, these little fellows will take care of 
*em.” He chuckled, “There’s nothing a 
quail likes as much as a chinch bug. Last 
year Henry Talbot, down the road, lost 
ten acres of corn all taken by the bugs. 
Henry’s a nut for clear fence rows. He 
doesn’t leave enough cover along ’em for 
a grasshopper. He thinks that’s good 
farming, the old fool! ” and the old man 
chuckled again. 

We were walking now up the slope 
from the creek toward the house, and he 
went on talking, “ That fence row beside 
you,” he said, “is just full of birds — 
quail and song sparrows and thrushes — 
the farmers’ best protection. It was Nel¬ 
lie that had that idea about lettin fence 
rows grow up. I didn’t believe her at 
first. 1 was just as dumb as most other 
farmers. But I always found out that 
Nellie was pretty right about farmin’. 
She was hardly ever Avrong ... I guess 
never.” 

As we reached the house, old Walter 
said, “ Funny how 1 knew you. I’d have 
known you anywhere. You’re so like yotur 
father. I’ve missed him all these years, 
especially when anything happened he 
would have liked ...” he chuckled, 
“like these baby quail today. Come in 
and we’ll have a glass of buttermilk. It’s 
cooler in the sittin’ room.” 

I went with him into the springhouse. 
It was built of stone with great troughs 
inside cut out of big blocks of sandstone 
and the water ran icy cold out of a tile 
that came through the wall. Cream, milk, 
and buttermilk stood in crocks in the icy 
water, each covered by a lid held in 
place by an ancient brick with velvety 
green moss growing on its surface. Com¬ 
ing out of the heat into that damp cool 


spot was like coming into another 
world. 

He picked up a pitcher with butter¬ 
milk in it and I asked, “ Who does your 
churning for you? ” 

He grinned, “ I do it myself,” he said. 
“ Of an evening. I kinda like it.” 

We went and sat in the living room 
and he brought glasses and two white 
napkins. It was buttermilk such as I had 
not tasted in thirty years — creamy, icy, 
cold, with little flakes of butter in it. 

I said, “ What became of Mrs. Ince? ” 

Ho said, “ Oh, she got old and sick and 
went back to live with her sister. I just 
didn’t get anybody to take her place.” 

“ You mean you’re living here all 
alone? ” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

I started to say something and then 
held my tongue, but old Walter divined 
what it was 1 meant to ask and said, 
“ No. It ain’t lonely. I’ve always got the 
dogs. Jed Hulbert comes down and helps 
me with jobs I can’t do alone and his 
wife takes care of my laundry and cleans 
up once a week. Jed and his wife like 
the money and they’re nice people.” He 
smiled. “It doesn’t seem to me like a 
farm is a lonely place. 'There’s too much 
goin’ on. Nellie used to say she didn’t 
understand the talk of these women who 
said they got lonely. Nellie said there 
was always calves and horses and dogs 
and lambs and pigs and that their com¬ 
pany was about as good as most of them 
women who talked that way. And she 
always had her posy garden. Did you 
notice it coming in? It’s mighty pretty 
right now. Nellie planted everything in 
it . . . just the way they are today.” He 
was about to say something else but 
checked himself and looked at me 
strangely. A secretive, almost sly look 
came into his eyes and he turned away 
to stare at the glass he held in his hand. 
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After an awkward pause I said, “ Well, 
Robert did all right by himself. He al¬ 
ways said he wanted a big automobile 
and a driver and a lot of money and he 
got it all right.” 

Then old Walter looked up at me and 
grinned. “ Yes, I guess he got just about 
what he wanted. He’s a good boy, but 
he’s got some funny ideas." The old man 
chuckled. “ He’s been trying for years to 
get me to retire and live in ihe city 
where I could take it easy or go dovra 
and live in Florida. What’d I do with 
these big ugly hands in a place like that? 
I wouldn’t know what to do with myself. 
And what would become of ‘ My Ninety 
Acres ’ ? Or he’s always wantin’ to buy 
me a bigger place with a house full of 
gadgets or to buy me a lot of machinery. 
What would I want with a bigger place? 
Ninety acres is enough for any man if he 
takes care of it right, like he should. 
And anyway it wouldn’t be the same as 
‘ My Ninety Acres.’ And I don’t want 
machinery bought with his money, * My 
Ninety Acres ’ ought to buy its own ma¬ 
chinery and it does.” A fierce note of 
pride came into his voice. “ All the ma¬ 
chinery it needs. Robert wants me to 
hire a couple to live here and do the 
work for me, but I wouldn’t like that. 
Yes, Robert’s got some crazy ideas and 
he doesn’t understand how 1 feel. 1 guess 
he thinks I’m a little crazy.” 

It was getting late and I rose but the 
old man went on talking. "It’s a pity 
about Robert not having any children. I 
guess his wife is all right. I don’t see 
much of her. We don’t have much in 
common. But it’s a pity Robert couldn’t 
have found a woman he could have 
loved.” 

That was the first and last time I ever 
heard him speak of his daughter-in-law, 
but out of the meager speech and the 
look in bis eyes and the sound of his 


voice I divined what she must be like. 
Indeed, I gained a very dear picture of 
her. 

“Robert comes to see me about once 
a year and stays for a day or two, but 
he’s a pretty busy man with all the big 
affairs he has to manage.” 

“ Tell him to drive over and see me the 
next time he comes,” I said, “and you 
come over too.” 

He opened the screen door for me. 
“ I’m afraid I don’t get off * My Ninety 
Acres ’ very often any more. Youll 
understand if I don’t get over soon. The 
place takes a lot of time when you’re 
working it alone.” 

1 left him and the dogs at the gate and 
set out over the hill across the pasture 
with the fat, white-faced cattle, for 
home. 

It wasn’t the last time I saw old Wal¬ 
ter. TTiere was enough of my father in 
me to make the friendship between my¬ 
self and the old man before long very 
nearly as warm as their friendship had 
been. And after all, between them, they 
had taught me many of the things I had 
come with experience to value most in 
life. The Sunday afternoon visits to “ My 
Ninety Acres” became very nearly a 
habit, for I found gradually that old 
Walter was in himself an education. He 
knew more of the fundamentals of soil, 
of crops, of livestock than any man I 
have ever known. Some of them he had 
read in books and in farm papers but he 
didn’t trust the things he read until he 
tried them out and many of them he 
didn’t even attempt to try out since out 
of his own wisdom he understood at once 
that they were rubbish. Instinctively and 
out of experience he rejected ^ings 
which ran counter to the laws of natiue. 

“ Nellie,” he would say, “ always said 
that nature and the land itself was the 
best answer to all these questions. If it 
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wasn’t natural it wasn’t right, Nellie 
would say, and I’ve never found that she 
was wrong. She used to say that there 
were two kinds of farms— the ‘live* 
farms and the ‘dead* ones and you 
could tell the diflFerence by looking at 
them. A ‘ live * farm was the most beau¬ 
tiful place in the world and a ‘dead* 
farm was the saddest. It depended on 
the man who worked them — whether he 
loved the place and saw what was going 
on or whether he just went on pushing 
implements through the ground to make 
money. Nellie was awful smart about a 
lot of things.*’ 

Sunday after Sunday we would make 
a round of the small empire while old 
Walter told me the history of each field 
and what had happened to it, what he 
had learned from this field or that one, 
and why his alfalfa and clover were 
thicker than those of his neighbors, his 
com higher and sturdier, his Herefords ® 
bigger and fatter. And after a time I be¬ 
gan to imderstand how old Walter and 
my father could walk side by side half 
the afternoon without speaking to each 
other, communicating by a smile or a 
nod or without any visible or audible 
sign. There are times when speech is a 
poor, inadequate business. 

One afternoon I arrived to find old 
Walter in the garden, standing quite 
still, staring at something. He did not 
speak when I came near him but only 
raised his hand in a gesture which 
clearly prohibited any speech or violent 
movement. Then he pointed at a male 
cardinal, very handsome in his red coat, 
moving restlessly about the lower 
branches of a magnolia and chirping 
anxiously. In a low voice he said, “ The 

* Hereford (her'8-ferd): a breed of beef cattle. 
Bromfield’s cattle (page 288) are Guernseys 
(gdrn'zlz), a breed of dairy cattle originally 
from the island of Guernsey iii the English 
Channel. 


poor fellow is looking for his mate. I 
found her dead yesterday on the ground 
under that pine over there. He was stay¬ 
ing around, trying to bring ha: back to 
life and make her fly away with him. I 
took her and buried her. I hoped he’d 
forget and fly away and find another 
mate. But he didn’t. He keeps hanging 
around, trying to find her. It’s funny 
about birds and animals that way.” 

Then a farmer and his wife came in 
the gate and interrupted our quiet. We 
were not always alone on those Sunday 
walks because neighbors and even farm¬ 
ers from a great distance came some¬ 
times on Sundays to see his farm and 
hear him talk about “ My Ninety Acres.” 
I knew he took pride in his prestige but 
he never showed it. He kept his simple, 
modest manner when he talked of this 
field or that one, a kind of fire would 
come into the blue eyes, like the fire in 
the eyes of a man talking of a woman he 
loves passionately. He never came to see 
me but he always welcomed me warmly 
on “My Ninety Acres” and, when I 
missed a Sunday, he was disappointed. 

And then one brilliant day in October 
I saw a big, shiny black car coming up 
the long lane to our house. I knew at 
once who was in it. I knew by the size 
and importance of the car, and as it drew 
nearer, by the cut of the driver’s uniform. 
It was Robert. He had come on his an¬ 
nual visit and had driven over to see me. 

I went down the path to meet him 
and, as he stepped out of the shiny car, 
it was hard for me to remember him as 
the boy I had seen the last time when he 
was sixteen, slim, muscular, towheaded 
and athletic. He still looked a little like 
old Walter, yet in a strange way he ap¬ 
peared older than the old man. He was 
plump and rather flabby, with pouches 
beneath the eyes which looked through 
the shining lenses of steel-rimmed spec 
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tacles. He stooped a little and there was 
a certain softness about his chin and 
throat. 

He said, “ I’m Robert Oakes. My 
father told me you had come back to 
live in the Valley.” 

“Yes, I know. Im delighted to see 
you. Come in.” 

I found him rather as I had expected 
him to be, an intelligent fellow, with a 
good deal of dignity and authority. He 
was, after all, the child of old Walter and 
Nellie and their qualities could not be 
altogether lost in him. After thirty years 
the going was a little stiff at first but 
we got together again, mostly by talk¬ 
ing about “ My Ninety Acres ” and 
the old swimming hole in the creek 
and maple-sugar-making time and the 
other boyhood experiences we had 
shared. 

He laughed once and said, “The old 
gentleman has certainly made good on 
his ninety acres.” 

1 asked him to stay for lunch and he 
accepted the invitation so readily that I 
suspected he had counted on it from the 
beginning. I said, “ I know it’s no good 
sending for yoiur father. He won’t leave 
the place.” 

“ No, he and Jed were in the field by 
the creek husking com when I left.” 
Robert laughed. “He told me if I sat 
around long enough over here I’d be 
asked to lunch. He said it was worth it 
to see the house and the place. Privately, 
1 think he wanted to get rid of me for 
most of the day so he could get on with 
his work. He doesn’t know what to do 
with me. I get in his way and take up 
his time.” 

We had lunch at a table crowded with 
noisy children, with four dogs on the 
floor beside us. I think, at first, that Rob¬ 
ert didn’t know quite how to take it, but 
he Mrarmed up presently and said to me. 


“You have a mighty good life here. I 
envy you.” 

After lunch we sat for a time on the 
porch overlooking the Valley. The sky 
was the brilliant blue of an Ohio sky in 
October, and the trees were red and 
gold and purple with the green winter 
wheat springing into life in the fields be¬ 
yond the bottom pasture where the 
Guernseys moved slowly across the blue- 
grass. He kept watching the Valley, so 
intently at times that he did not seem to 
hear what I was saying. 

And presently he came round to what 
was clearly the object of his visit. “I 
really wanted to talk about my father,” 
he said. “ He’s quite a problem and stub¬ 
born as a mule. I know your father was 
a great friend of his and that he accepts 
you nowadays exactly as if you were 
your father. And I thought you might 
have some influence with him. You see, 
I offered him almost everything — I’ve 
offered him a fmit ranch in Florida or 
Southern California, or a bigger farm, or 
a flat in New York. I’ve tried everything 
and he doesn’t want any of it. He won’t 
even let me hire him a couple or buy 
him an automobile or any machinery 
that might make life easier for him. This 
morning he was up at daylight and 
down husking com in the bottom field 
with Jed by seven o’clock.” 

I grinned, for I could see the whole 
picture and could understand how the 
old man's rich, famous, successful son 
got in his way. 

“When I got up,” said Robert, “I 
found some eggs and pancake batter 
laid out for me and coffee on the stove, 
with a note to my driver about how to 
get breakfast for me. In the note he said 
to c»me down to the bottom when I’d 
finished breakfast. What can you do with 
a fellow like that? ” 

“ What do you want me to do? ” 



“MY NINETY ACRES” 


“ I want you to persuade him to let me 
do something for him. He’s seventy-five 
years old and I’m afraid something will 
happen to him alone there in the house 
or barn.” 

“I’m afraid it’s no good” I said. “I 
couldn’t persuade him any more than 
you.” 

“ I’ve tried everything, even to saying, 
* What would it look like if it came out 
in the papers that my father had died 
suddenly alone on his farm in Ohio?’ 
That’s pretty cheap, but even that didn’t 
move him. All he said was, ‘ You’re rich 
enough to keep it out of the papers and 
anyway the dogs would let people know 
if I was sick.* ” 

We were both silent for a time and 
then I said, “Honestly, Bob, I don’t 
think there’s anything to be done and to 
tell the truth I don’t see why we should 
do anything. He's as happy as it’s pos¬ 
sible for a man to be. He’s tough as 
nails and he loves that place like a 
woman.” Then hesitantly, I said, “Be¬ 
sides, Nellie is always there looking 
after him.” 

A startled look came into the son’s 
blue eyes, and after a moment he asked, 
“Do you feel that way, too?” Nellie, 
who died when Robert was born, must 
have been as unknown and strange to 
Robert as she was to me. 

I said, “ I think Nellie is everywhere 
in that ninety acres. He’s never lonely. 
She’s in the garden and the fields and his 
famous fence rows. She’s out there husk¬ 
ing corn with him now in the bottom 
forty.” 

Robert lighted another cigar. “Some¬ 
times I’ve felt that he had some resent¬ 
ment because I killed my mother when I 
was bom or that he liked John better 
because he looked like her, but I know 
that isn’t true. That’s not in the old gen¬ 
tleman’s character. I think it’s more be¬ 


cause Nellie is always there and I just 
get in his way. It’s funny,” he added, “ I 
always think of her as Nellie —some¬ 
body I would have liked knowing be¬ 
cause she was so pretty and land and 
gay and * smart,’ as they say here in the 
Valley. Sometimes I think the old gentle¬ 
man gets Nellie and the ninety acres a 
little mixed up.” 

We talked some more, and then Rob' 
ert called his driver, got in the shiny car, 
and drove off. We had agreed that there 
wasn’t anything to be done about old 
Walter and Nellie. I said I’d keep my 
eye on him and go over myself or send 
somebody once every day to see that he 
was all right. Of course on Thursdays it 
wasn’t necessary because that was the 
day that Jed’s wife came to do the wash¬ 
ing and clean up. And so every day for 
two years I, or somebody from the place, 
went over. Sometimes we’d have an ex¬ 
cuse but more often we didn’t even let 
him know that he was being watched. 
One of us would drive past at chore 
time, or I’d walk over the hills and 
watch until he appeared in the barnyard 
or the garden. I knew how much he’d 
resent it if he suspected that anyone was 
spying on him, and I didn’t want to risk 
breaking our friendship. 

I continued to go over every Sunday, 
and each time I went over I learned 
something about soil or crops or animals, 
for the knowledge and experience of the 
old man seemed inexhaustible. And then 
one Sunday afternoon in early Septem¬ 
ber when we were walking alone 
through one of old Walter’s cor^elds, I 
made a discovery. It was fine com, the 
whole field, the best in the whole county, 
and, as we came near the end of a long 
row, he stopped before a mighty single 
stalk of com which was beautiful in ^e 
special way that only com can be beau¬ 
tiful. It was dark green and vigorous and 
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from it hung two huge nearly-ripened 
ears and a tl^d smaller one. Old Walter 
stopped and regarded it with a glowing 
look in his blue eyes. 

“ Look at that,” he said. “ Ain’t it beau¬ 
tiful? That’s your hybrid stufF.” His 
hands ran over the stalk, the leaves, and 
the ears. “ I wish Nellie could have seen 
this hybrid com. She wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved it.” 

As I watched the big work-wom hand 
caressing that stalk of com, I understood 
suddenly the whole story of Walter and 
Nellie and the ninety acres. Walter was 
old now but he was vigorous and the 
rough hand that caressed that corn was 
the hand of a passionate lover. I felt 
again a sudden lump in my throat, for I 
knew that I had understood suddenly, 
forty years after the woman was dead, 
one of the most tragic but beautiful of all 
love stories. I knew now what Robert’s 
strange remark about Nellie and the 
ninety acres getting mixed up had 
meant. Robert himself must once have 
seen something very like what I had just 
seen. 

It happened at last. I went over one 
Sunday ^ternoon a few weeks later and 
when I could not find old Walter or the 
dogs anywhere I returned to the house 
and went inside. I called his name but 
no one answered and in a little while I 
heard scratcliing and whining in the 
ground-floor bedroom and then a short, 
sharp bark and when I opened the door 
a sheep dog came toward me. The other 
dog lay on the hooked rug beside the 
bed, his head between his paws, looking 
at me mournfully as if he knew that I 
understood. On the bed lay old Walter. 
He had died quietly while he was asleep. 

1 telegraphed to Robert, and he came 
with his wife for the funeral. The wife 
was exactly as I expected her to be and 1 


understood what old Walter had meant 
when he said it was a pity Robert had 
never found a woman he could love. As 
I listened to the service, I knew how 
much feeling lay behind old Walter’s 
simple observation. 

He was buried beside Nellie in the 
Valley churchyard. The dogs came over 
to join my dogs and after awhile they 
got on together. Robert wouldn’t sell 
“ My Ninety Acres ” but I undertook to 
farm it for him and one of our men went 
there to live. But it will never be farmed 
as old Walter farmed it. 'There isn’t any¬ 
body who will ever farm that earth 
again as if it were the only woman he 
ever loved. 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. Walter said of Robert, . . He got 
just about what he wanted.’” Later on he 
says something else to indicate that he does 
not think Robert has made a success of his 
life. Can you find this statement? Do you 
agree with Walter’s estimate of his son? 

2. Robert said of his father, ‘“The old 
gentleman has certainly made good on his 
ninety acres.’ ” Did Robert really think his 
father was a successful man? Why did he 
want his father to leave the farm? What was 
Robert afraid of? 

3. Was Robert sure he had made a success 
of his own life? What did he say to Louis 
Bromfield that shows he missed something? 
What is your judgment of Robert? Was he 
successful? 

4. What made Walter Oakes a successful 
man? Why was he a good farmer? What in¬ 
dication is there that he knew his own abil¬ 
ities and limitations? Why did he want to go 
on working the farm until he died? 

5. Walter said of his wife, “‘She was 
hardly ever wrong ... I guess never.’" 
What instances are there in die selection to 
support Walter’s judgment? How did he ad¬ 
just himself to his wife’s death? 
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6. The autiior makes clear all throu^ this 
essay that he regards the father’s success as 
greater than the son’s. Could Walter have 
been a success in any other sort of work? Do 
you feel that Robert could have been just as 
successful in amassing wealth in any other 
kind of business? Was his business as im¬ 
portant to him as farming was to his father? 
In what way, then, is the author ri^t in feel¬ 
ing that the father’s success was greater? 


THE THREE SWIMMERS 
AND THE GRCK:ER 
FROM YALE 

BY WILLIAM SAROYAISI 

The desire to amass money seems so 
important to so many people that it is re¬ 
freshing to find someone who believes money 
to be of secondary importance. Such a man 
is the educated grocer in the following story. 
For many years it was a mystery to Aram, 
who tells the story, why a man educated at 
Yale University should spend his time run¬ 
ning a little general store in a “little run¬ 
down village.” Later, he understood that this 
man was doing what he most wanted to do: 
he was getting satisfactions out of living that 
money could never give him. 

'The author does not use quotation marks 
in this story. While this is not the usual prac¬ 
tice, Saroyan often follows it without detract¬ 
ing from the readability of his stories. 

THE DITCHES were dry most 
of the year, but when they weren’t dry, 
they were roaring. As the snows melted 
in the hills the ditches began to roar, 
and from somewhere, God knows where, 
arrived frogs and turtles, water snakes 
and fish. In the spring of the year the 


water hurried, and with it the heart, but 
as the fields changed from green to 
brown, the blossoms to fruit, the shy 
warmth to arrogant heat, the ditches 
slowed down and the heart grew lazy. 
The first water from the hills was cold, 
swift, and frightening. It was too cold 
and busy to invite the naked body of a 
boy. 

Alone, or in a group, a boy would 
stand on the bank of a ditch and watch 
the water for many minutes, and then, 
terribly challenged, fling off his clothes, 
make a running dive, come up gasping, 
and swim across to the other side. If the 
boy was the first of a group to dive, the 
others would soon follow, in order not to 
walk home in shame. It wasn’t simply 
that the water was cold. It was more that 
it had no time for boys. The springtime 
water was as unfriendly as anything 
could be. 

One day in April I set out for Thomp¬ 
son Ditch with my cousin Mourad and a 
pal of his named Joe Bettencourt, a 
Portuguese who loved nothing more than 
to be free and out-of-doors. A school¬ 
room made Joe stupid. It embarrassed 
him. But once out of school, once off 
the school-grounds, he was as intelligent, 
as good-natured, casual, sincere, and 
friendly as anyone could possibly be. 
As my cousin Mourad said, Joe ain’t 
dumb — he just doesn’t want an educa¬ 
tion. 

It was a bright Saturday morning. We 
had two baloney sandwiches each, and 
ten cents between the three of us. We 
decided to walk to the ditch so that we 
would get there around noon, when the 
day would be warm. We walked along 
the railroad tracks to Calwa. Along the 
state highway to Malaga. And then east 
through the vineyard country to the 


“The Three Swimmers and the Grocer from Yale,” from My Name Is Aram, copyright, xm 7, 1038,193* 1040, by William Saroyan, 
Reprinted by permission of Harcourt* Brace and Comi^any, Inc. 
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ditch. When we said Thompson Ditch, 
we meant a specific place. It was an 
intersection of country roads, with a 
wooden bridge and a headgate. The 
swimming was south of the bridge. West 
of the ditch was a big fenced-in pasture, 
with cows and horses grazing in it. East 
of the ditch was the country road. The 
road and the ditch traveled together 
many miles. The flow was south, and the 
next bridge was two miles away. In the 
summertime a day of swimming was in¬ 
complete until a boy had gone down¬ 
stream to the other bridge, rested a 
moment in the pasture land, and then 
come back up, against the stream, which 
was a good workout. 

By the time we got out to Thompson 
Ditch the brightness of morning had 
changed to a gloom that was unmistak¬ 
ably wintry; in fact, the beginning of a 
storm. The water was roaring, the sky 
was gray, growing black, the air was 
cold and unfriendly, and the landscape 
seemed lonely and desolate. 

Joe Bettencourt said, I came all this 
way to swim and rain or no rain I’m 
going to swim. 

So am I, I said. 

You wait, my cousin Mourad said. Me 
and Joe will see how it is. If it’s all right, 
you can come in. Can you really swim? 

Aw shut up, I said. 

This is what I always said when it 
seemed to me that somebody had unwit¬ 
tingly insulted me. 

Well, Joe said, can you? 

Sure I can swim, I said. 

If you ask him, my cousin Mourad 
said, he can do anything. Better than 
anybody in the world. 

Neither of them knew how uncertain I 
was as to whether or not I could swim 
well enough to negotiate a dive and a 
swim across that body of cold roaring 
water. If the truth were known, when I 


saw the dark water roaring I was scared, 
dbiallenged, and insulted. 

Aw shut up, I said to the water. 

I brought out my lunch and bit into 
one of the sandwiches. My cousin Mou¬ 
rad whacked my hand and almost 
knocked the sandwich into the water. 

We eat after we swim, he said. Do you 
want to have cramps? 

I had plumb forgotten. It was because 
I was so challenged and scared. 

One sandwich won’t give anybody 
cramps, I said. 

It’ll taste better after we swim, Joe 
said. 

He was a very kind boy. He knew I 
was scared and he knew I was blufiing. 
I knew he was scared, but I knew he was 
figiuring everything out a little more 
wisely than I was. 

Let’s see, he said. We’ll swim across, 
rest, swim back, get dressed, eat, and 
unless the storm passes, start for home. 
Otherwise we’ll swim some more. 

This storm isn’t going to pass, my cous¬ 
in Mourad said. If we’re going to swim, 
we’re going to have to do it in a hurry 
and start for home. 

By this time Joe was taking off his 
clothes. My cousin Mourad was taking 
off his, and I was taking off mine. We 
stood together naked on the bank of the 
ditch looking at the unfriendly water. It 
certainly didn’t invite a dive, but there 
was no other honorable way to enter a 
body of water. If you tried to walk in, 
you were just naturally not a swimmer. 
If you jumped in feet first it wasn’t 
exactly a disgrace, it was just bad style. 
On the other hand, the water was ut¬ 
terly without charm, altogether un¬ 
friendly, uninviting, and sinister. It was 
certaiidy challenging, though. The swift¬ 
ness of the water made the distance to 
the opposite bank se^ greater than it 
was. 
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Without a word Joe dived in. Without 
a word my cousin Mourad dived in. The 
second or two between splashes seemed 
like long days dreamed in a winter 
dream because I was not only scared but 
very cold. With a bookful of unspoken 
words on my troubled mind, I dived in. 

The next thing I knew — and it wasn’t 
more than three seconds later —I was 
listening to Joe yelling, my cousin Mou¬ 
rad yelling, and myself yelling. What 
had happened was that we had all dived 
into mud up to our elbows, had gotten 
free only with great eflFort, and had each 
come up worrying about what had hap¬ 
pened to the other two. We were all 
standing in the cold roaring water, up to 
our knees in soft mud. 

The dives had been standing dives. If 
they had been running dives we would 
have stuck in the mud up to our ankles, 
head first, and remained there until 
summer, or later. 

This scared us a little on the one hand 
and on the other hand made us feel very 
lucky to be alive. 

The storm broke while we stood in the 
mud of the ditch. 

Well, Joe said, were going to get 
caught in the rain anyhow. We might as 
well stay in a little while anyway. 

We were all shivering, but it seemed 
sensible that we should try our best to 
make a swim of it. The water wasn’t 
three feet deep; nevertheless, Joe man¬ 
aged to leap out of the mud and swim 
across, and then back. 

We swam for what seemed like a long 
time, but was probably no more than ten 
minutes. Then we got out of the water 
and mud and dressed and, standing 
under a tree, ate our sandwiches. 

Instead of stopping, the rain increased, 
so we decided to set out for home right 
away. 

We may get a ride, Joe said. 


All the way to Malaga the country 
road was deserted. In Malaga we went 
into the general store and warmed our¬ 
selves at the stove and chipped in and 
bought a can of beans and a loaf of 
French bread. The proprietor of the 
store was a man named Darcous who 
wasn’t a foreigner. He opened the can 
for us, divided the beans into three parts 
on three paper plates, gave us each a 
wooden fork, and sliced the bread for us. 
He was an old man who seemed funny 
and young. 

Where you been, boj^? he said. 

Swimming, Joe said. 

Swimming? he said. 

Sure, Joe said. We showed that river. 

Well, ni be harrowed, the grocer said. 
How was it? 

Not three feet deep, Joe said. 

Cold? 

Ice-cold. 

Well, I'll be cultivated, the grocer said. 
Did you have fun? 

Did we? Joe asked my cousin Mourad. 

Joe didn’t know whether it had been 
fun or something else. 

I don’t know, my cousin Mourad said. 
When we dived in we got stuck in the 
mud up to our elbows. 

It wasn’t easy to get loose from the 
mud, I said. 

Well, ni be pruned, the grocer said. 

He opened a second can of beans, 
pitched an enormous forkful into his 
mouth, and then divided the rest onto 
the three paper plates. 

We haven’t got any more money, I 
said. 

Now, tell me, boys, the grocer said, 
what made you do it? 

Nothing, Joe said with the finality of a 
boy who Im too many reasons to enu¬ 
merate at a moment’s notice, and his 
mouth full of beans and Frendi bread. 

Well, I’ll be gathered into a pile and 
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burned, the grocer said. Now, boys, he 
said, tell me —of what race are you? 
Californians, or foreigners? 

Were all Californians, Joe said. I was 
born on G Street in Fresno. Mourad here 
was born on Walnut Avenue or some 
place on the other side of the Southern 
Pacific tracks, 1 guess, and his cousin 
somewhere around in that neighborhood, 
too. 

Well, I’ll be irrigated, the grocer said. 
Now, tell me, boys, what sort of educa¬ 
tions have you got? 

We ain’t educated, Joe said. 

Well, I’ll be picked off a tree and 
thrown into a box, the grocer said. Now, 
tell me, boys, what foreign languages do 
you speak? 

I speak Portuguese, Joe said. 

You ain’t educated? tlie grocer said. I 
have a degree from Yale, my boy, and I 
can’t speak Porhiguese. And you, son, 
how about you? 

I speak Armenian, my cousin Mourad 
said. 

Well, I’ll be cut off a vine and eaten 
grape by grape by a girl in her teens, the 
grocer said. I can’t speak a word of 
Armenian and I’m a college graduate, 
class of 1892. Now, tell me, son, he said. 
What’s your name? 

Aram Caroghlanian, I said. 

I think I can get it, he said. Gar- 
oghlan-ian. Is that it? 

That’s it, I said. 

Aram, he said. 

Yes, sir, I said. 

And what strange foreign language do 
you speak? he said. 

I speak Armenian, too, I said. 'That’s 
my r'ousir. Mcurad Garoghlanian. 

Well, I’ll be harrowed, he said, culti¬ 
vated, pruned, gathered into a pile, 
burned, picked off a tree, and let me see 
what else? Thrown into a box, I think it 
was, cut off a vine, and eaten grape by 


grape by a girl in her teens. Yes, sir. All 
^em things, if this doesn’t beat every* 
thing. Did you encounter any reptiles? 

What’s reptiles? Joe said. 

Snakes, the grocer said. 

We didn’t see any, Joe said. The water 
was black. 

Black water, the grocer said. Any fish? 

Didn’t see any, Joe said. 

A Ford stopped in front of the store 
and an old man got out and came across 
the wood floor of the porch into the 
store. 

Open me a bottle, Abbott, the man 
said. 

Judge Harmon, the grocer said, I want 
you to meet three of the most heroic 
Californians of this great state. 

The grocer pointed at Joe, and Joe 
said, Joseph Bettencourt — I speak Por¬ 
tuguese. 

Stephen L. Harmon, the Judge said. 
I speak a little French. 

'The grocer pointed at my cousin Mou¬ 
rad and Mourad said, Mourad Garogh¬ 
lanian. 

What do you speak? the Judge said. 

Armenian, my cousin Mourad said. 

'The grocer gave the Judge the opened 
bottle, the Judge lifted it to his lips, 
swallowed three swigs, beat his chest, 
and said. I’m mighty proud to meet a 
Californian who speaks Armenian. 

'The grocer pointed at me. 

Aram Garoghlanian, I said. 

Brothers? the Judge asked. 

Cousins, I said. 

Same thing, the Judge said. Now, Ab¬ 
bott, if you please, what’s the occasion 
for this banquet and your poetic excite¬ 
ment, if not delirium? ‘ 

The boys have just come from showing 
that old river, the grocer said. 

The Judge took three more swigs, beat 

1 delirium (dfi-Ur^'dm): a state of mental 
disturbance or confuuon. 
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his chest three times slowly and said, 
Come from what? 

They’ve just come from swimming, the 
grocer said. 

Have any of you fevers? the Judge 
said. 

Fever? Joe said. We ain’t sick. 

The grocer busted out with a roar of 
laughter. 

Sick? he said. Sick? Judge, these boys 
dived naked into the black water of 
winter and came up glowing with the 
warmth of summer. 

We finished the beans and the bread. 
We were thirsty but didn’t know if we 
should intrude with a request for a drink 
of water. At least I didn’t know, but Joe 
apparently didn’t stop to consider. 

Mr. Abbott, he said, could we have a 
drink of water? 

Water? the grocer said. Water, my 
boy? Water’s for swimming in, not for 
drinking. 

He fetched three paper cups, went to 
a small barrel with a tap, turned the tap, 
and filled each cup with a light golden 
fiuid. 

Here, boys, he said. Drink. Drink the 
lovely juice of the golden apple, unfer¬ 
mented. 

The Judge poured the grocer a drink 
out of his bottle, lifted the bottle to his 
lips, and said. To your health, gentle¬ 
men. 

Yes, sir, Joe said. 

We all (frank. 

The Judge screwed the top onto the 
bottle, put the bottle into his back 
pocket, looked at each of us carefully, as 
if to remember us for the rest of his life, 
and said. Good-by, gentlemen. Court 
opens in a half hour. I must pass sen¬ 
tence on a man who says he borrowed a 
horse, didn’t steal it. He speaks Mexicjan. 
The man who says he stole the horse 
speaks Italian. Good-by. 


Good-by, we said. 

By this time our clothes were almost 
dry, but the rain hadn't stopped. 

Well, Joe said, thanks very much, Mr. 
Abbott. We’ve got to get home. 

Not at all, the grocer said. I thank 
you. 

The grocer seemed to be in a strange 
silence for a man who only a moment 
before had been so noisy with talk. 

We left the store quietly and began to 
walk down the highway. 'The rain was 
now so light it didn’t seem like rain at all. 
I didn’t know what to make of it. Joe 
was the first to speak. 

That Mr. Abbott, he said, he’s some 
man. 

The name on the sign is Darcous, I 
said. Abbott’s his first name. 

First or last, Joe said, he sure is some 
man. 

That Judge was somebody too, my 
cousin Mourad said. 

Educated, Joe said. I’d learn French 
myself, but who would I talk to? 

We walked along the highway in si¬ 
lence. After a few minutes the black 
clouds parted, the sun came through, 
and away over in the east we saw the 
rainbow over the Sierra Nevadas. 

We sure showed that old river, Joe 
said. Was he crazy? 

I don’t know, my cousin Mourad said. 

It took us another hour to get home. 
We had all thought about the two men 
and whether or not the grocer was crazy. 
Myself, I believed he wasn’t, but at the 
same time it seemed to me he had acted 
kind of crazy. 

So long, Joe said. 

So long, we said. 

He went down the street. Fifty yards 
away he turned around and said some¬ 
thing almost to himself. 

What? my cousin Mourad shouted. 

He was, Joe said. 
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Was what? I shouted. 

Crazy, Joe shouted back. 

Yeah? 1 shouted back. How do you 
know? 

How can you be cut off a vine and 
eaten grape by grape by a girl in her 
teens? Joe shouted. 

Suppose he was crazy? my cousin 
Mourad said. What of it? 

Joe put his hand to his chin and began 
to consider. The sun was shining for all 
it was worth now and the world was full 
of light. 

I don’t think he was crazy, he shouted. 

He went on down the street. 

He was pretty crazy, my cousin Mou¬ 
rad said. 

Well, I said, maybe he’s not always. 

We decided to let the matter rest at 
this point until we went swimming 
again, at which time we would visit the 
store again and see what happened. 

A month later when, after swimming 
in the ditch, the three of us went into 
the store, the man who was in charge 
was a much younger man than Mr. Ab¬ 
bott Darcous. He wasn’t a foreigner 
either. 

What’ll it be? he said. 

A nickel’s worth of baloney, Joe said, 
and a loaf of French bread. 

Where’s Mr. Darcous? my cousin Mou¬ 
rad said. 

He's gone home, the young man said. 

Where’s that? I said. 

Some place in Connecticut, I think, 
the young man said. 

We made sandwiches of the baloney 
and French bread and began to eat. 

At last Joe asked the question. 

Was he omzy? Joe said. 

Well, the young man said, that’s hard 
to say. I thought he was crazy at first. 
Then I decided he wasn’t. The way he 
ran this store made you think he was 
crazy. He gave away more than he sold. 


To hear him talk you’d think he was 
crazy. Otherwise he was all right. 

Thanks, Joe said. 

The store was all in order now, and a 
very dull place. We walked out, and 
began walking home. 

He’s crazy, Joe said. 

Who? I said. 

That guy in the store now, Joe said. 

That young fellow? I said. 

Yeah, Joe said. That new fellow in 
there that ain’t got no education. 

I think you’re right, my cousin Mourad 
said. 

All the way home we remembered the 
educated grocer. 

Well, ni be cultivated, Joe said when 
he left us and walked on down the street. 

Well, I’ll be picked off a tree and 
thrown in a box, my cousin Mourad said. 

Well, ni be cut off a vine and eaten 
grape by grape by a girl in her teens, I 
said. 

He sure was some man. Twenty years 
later, I decided he had been a poet and 
had run that grocery store in that little 
run-down village just for the casual 
poetry in it instead of the paltry ® cash. 

* paltry (pdl'trl): worthless, contemptible. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 

1. Aram says (page 291), “ A schoolroom 
made Joe stupid.” What did he mean by 
this? Can you judge from this statement how 
the writer feels about schooling? 

2. Point out the sentences which show 
that Aram was honest with himself about 
how brave he was. 

3. Whj^does Aram say (page 292) Joe 
“ was a very kind boy ”? 

4. What does Aram mean in saying that 
there was “ no other honorable way ” of en¬ 
tering the water than by diving? 

5. "He was an old man who seemed funny 
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and young.” (See page 293.) What seemed 
unusual or funny about the grocer? 

6. What impressed the boys most about 
the grocer? 

7. What did the grocer think about the 
boys swimming in the ditch? What did the 
Judge think about it? 

8. Did the grocer feel that the boys were 
uneducated as they claimed? What did edu¬ 
cation mean to the grocer? Was it different 
from schooling? 


APPLYING AN IDEA 

9. Arjun ends the story with these words: 
“ Twenty years later, I decided he had been 
a poet and had run that grocery store in that 
little run-down village just for the casual 
poetry in it instead of the paltry cash.” By 
“poet,” Aram means a man interested in 
other things than money. 

a. What other things might have interested 
the grocer in the little village? 

b. What evidence is there that the grocer 
was not interested in making money? 

c. Why did the boys after their first visit 
think the grocer was crazy? What did 
they mean by “ crazy ”? 

d. Why did the new grocer say that he 
didn’t think Abbott Darcous was crazy? 
What did he find in Mr. Darcous that 

■■ seemed very sane and reasonable? 

e. Can you name persons you know who 
are doing things because they like to do 
them rather than because of the money 
involved? 


WORD MASTERY 

10. Word-building. Many of the long 
words in our language are made up of a 
familiar short word plus a prefix and suf¬ 
fixes. Two such words occur in " The Three 
Swimmers and the Grocer from Yale”: 
unwittingly (page 292) 
unmistakably (page 292) 


Can you find the short familiar word in each 
of these? What is the meaning of the prefix 
un-? The suffix -ly adds no meaning to any 
word in which it appears. It is used only to 
show that the word is an adverb. The suf¬ 
fixes -hie, -ihle, -able, -ably always have the 
same meaning in every word. The meaning, 
roughly, is “ able to be.” With this informa¬ 
tion, make a definition of the two words 
listed above. 

11. Context. On page 292, these words 
are found: “. . . how uncertain I was as to 
whether or not I could swim well enough to 
negotiate a dive.” Can you figure out the 
meaning of negotiate from the context of 
this sentence? 

12. The author describes the water in the 
river as “unfriendly, uninviting, and sin¬ 
ister.” The word sinister has an interesting 
origin which will fix its meaning in your 
mind; consult a dictionary for this origin. 


DUTY 

BY PAUL MORGAN 

The West has long supplied local 
color for exciting stories involving Indians, 
gold miners, outlaws, cattle ranchers, and 
pioneers of all kinds. During the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, when hundreds 
of thousands were flocking westward in 
search of sudden riches or government 
homesteads, the Indians made their final 
desperate attempts to hold their homeland. 
The United States cavalry played an im¬ 
portant part in protecting the pioneers and 
in making successful settlements possible. 

As you read this story, bear in mind that 
part of the action happens in 1887; the rest, 
thirteen years earlier. To follow the story 
with understanding, you must keep the two 
parts separate in your mind. 


"Duty,” Iv Paul Horgan. Copyright, 1052, by Paul Horgan. Published in CMiir’s, November as, igga. Reprinted by permiasion of 
Virgil^ Rice. 
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“ YES, THIRTEEN years ago pre¬ 
cisely, in 1874,” said Major General Alex¬ 
ander Upton Quait to Lieutenant Mat¬ 
thew Hazard riding beside him, “ I 
crossed this same waste of desert land, 
and for much the same reason.” 

The two officers were leading a 
mounted column of United States cavalry 
southwesterly across a great flat country 
in the Territory of Arizona. The month 
of the year was November, and the time 
of day around noon, when the heat of 
the desert rose sharply, lifting strange 
winds that did strange work on the fea¬ 
tures of the earth. In the distance on all 
sides rose separated towers of rock, all 
different, all fantastic, that seemed like 
posts marking the boundaries of a wild 
barren park. 

“Yes,” continued the general, “this 
looks very much like the place as I saw 
it thirteen years ago. Then we were chas¬ 
ing after Rainbow Son and his Apaches, 
and today it is Chief Sebastidn and his. 
But the problem is similar, and the lie 
of land, I do believe, identical. I remem¬ 
ber fixing the place in mind by making 
a straight line that anchored on that 
tower of spools there far ahead, and on 
myself at the center, and behind me,” — 
he turned in the saddle and pointed — 
“ on that vast mushroom rock behind us. 
It was very close to here that we lost 
Sergeant Reimmers, and had to retreat 
that day.” 

“ You had a skirmish here, sir? ” 

“ We had a skirmish,” said the general, 
and signaling halt to the column, reined 
his horse and fell silent. 

The lieutenant gazed at him sidelong. 
In the little while since he had been as¬ 
signed to General Quart’s command, Mat¬ 
thew had learned to respect his silences, 
for out of them often came something un¬ 
expected, if not astonishing. Matthew, 
like many younger officers throughout the 


army, knew something of General Quait’s 
tradition — brigade commander in the 
Army of the Cumberland in '64, military 
observer in Europe during the Franco- 
Frussian War,^ Indian fighter in the 70’s. 
And now over a decade later, he was 
again on the western frontier, in com¬ 
mand of the Territorial Department, with 
the mission of providing “ a solution for 
the Indian problem.” The present expe¬ 
dition was one phase of that solution. 

But nothing had prepared Matthew for 
the general’s personality. General Quait 
was an old man. In his tall, bony figure 
there leaped a busy spirit. It shone 
through his small black eyes, it agitated 
his long white forked beard about his 
stream of conversation, and it even quali¬ 
fied his uniform. He now wore an Anglo- 
Indian sun helmet, an undyed linen 
duster that flowed out behind over his 
horse’s croup giving an Arabian air, black 
alpaca trousers stuffed into cavalry boots, 
and gauntlets with fringed cuffs that 
reached the elbow. The troopers and the 
lieutenant, wearing the army’s regulation 
campaign hat creased down the center, 
dark blue flannel shirt, light blue wool 
breeches, and black boots, regarded him 
as an all-fired sight. 

The general suddenly waved his hand 
with a flip of leather fringes toward the 
rocky fantasies in the distance and spoke 
to Matthew. 

“Those are created by what we call 
erosion, action of the winds carrying 
small particles that grind against solid 
stone, and in time make the jagged pin¬ 
nacles that we see about us. This whole 
land has layers of hard, then soft, then 
hard, materials, and great heaps of loose 
soil, and the winds come and shift a 
desert and expose soft rock and wear it 
down until hard rock is revealed, and 

> Fronco-Prussian War: between France and 
Germany, 1870-1871. 
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then they look for softer places to change, 
and drill away and drill.” ^ 

“Yes, sir,” said Matthew. He was be¬ 
coming used to General Quait’s studious 
cast of mind, and had come to regard it 
as a source of power, even of physical 
strength, in the old gentleman, who cam¬ 
paigned in the wilderness with the en¬ 
durance of a youth, while interesting 
himself with the reflections of a sage. 
But while Matthew could respect theory, 
he had a young man’s pleasure in action, 
and he asked, “ How about the skirmish, 
sir? ” 

The general signaled, “ Forward, at a 
walk,” and when the column in good 
order was again under progress, witli 
nodding horses, sandy whispers from the 
walking hooves, creaking leather, the dim 
clanking of bit and saber, canteen and 
spur chain, the hum of troopers talking 
idly —all the music of a commander’s 
ear — he said to Matthew: 

“ I am bitter and confused when I re¬ 
member it. Sergeant Franz Reimmers was 
the only soldier I ever lost to the un¬ 
known. I will never understand how it 
could have happened, or how I failed to 
recover him, alive or dead. There was 
never a better soldier. I never knew a 
better friend among enlisted men. I see 
again today how it was, in this same 
wind-freaked wilderness. Let me tell you 
as we go.” 

While Matthew listened, he kept his 
eyes piercing ahead on all sides like 
knife blades, to open the secrets of the 
open day and the open land. There was 
nothing to see, yet who knew what would 
betray the presence of Sebastidn and the 
warriors. The distant land, pale yellow, 
pale rose in the rocky forms, pale sky at 
the horizon, was broken here and there 
by idle lifts of dust on the warm wind. 
Nothing else moved. 


And all seemed still that day thirteen 
years ago as another army detachment 
waited for Sergeant Reimmers to return 
from a scouting foray. General Quait had 
every confidence in him. The sergeant 
was a young man of excellent education. 
He was a German, an ex-student of the 
University of Bonn, who had left the 
Germany he loved because it was being 
turned into a Germany he detested. He 
came to the United States to live in the 
freedom that was being destroyed at 
home by Count Bismarck “ and the Ger¬ 
man imperialist politicians and army ofii- 
cers. In this country he found employ¬ 
ment as a dispatch runner on the docks 
of New York, where he could meet the 
German vessels that docked, and carry 
manifests, news, and instructions be¬ 
tween the ship captains and the agents 
of the owners in their offices in Water 
Street. He was poor and he was ambi¬ 
tious. He believed that he would be¬ 
come a complete American. To do so he 
must see the whole country. One day he 
enlisted in the army and went as a re¬ 
cruit to Fort Union, in the Tenitory of 
New Mexico. He found a land he loved, 
the whole Southwest. 

By the time he was assigned to the 
Arizona campaign of the ’70’s under Brig¬ 
adier General Alexander Upton Quait, 
he was proficient in English. He became 
the generals orderly. Of all the soldiers 
in the command he was the only one — 
ofiBcers included — with whom the gen¬ 
eral could converse on matters of history, 
philosophy, natural' science, and litera¬ 
ture. He was also a student of the desert 
wilderness, and he soon became an expert 
Indian fighter and was promoted to ser- 

• Count Bismarck: Otto von Bismarck (1S15- 
1898), the chancellor under whom Germany was 
unified. He believed in a policy of “blood and 
iron.'* 
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geant. Sergeant Heimmers was not a big 
young man, but he was hardy and agile, 
with a capacity for work that burned in 
him like a passion. He was blond, his 
eyes were blue, his face was round, 
smooth-shaven, and serious, and he had 
a reluctant, kind smile that served him 
when other men laughed out loud. Every 
m'ght he wrote a half page in a little 
pocket diary he kept to show his parents 
one day. . . . 

On that day thirteen years ago this 
particular passage of country was new to 
the commander and his troops. They had 
ridden in the pale wastes for so long 
without seeing a sign of the enemy that 
this very circumstance seemed more and 
more significant and dangerous — for 
they knew the enemy was there. Burn¬ 
ings, murders, thieveries had proved it 
a few days before. There was no other 
direction in which the Apaches under 
Rainbow Son could fly but this one, and 
General Quait did not know whether they 
had closed behind him and were trailing 
him with deliberately prolonged pleasure 
in the feast of blood and shame that 
they would finally make. What he could 
be sure of was that as he swept the ter¬ 
rain with his spyglass there was no ordi¬ 
nary evidence that the Indians were 
ahead of him. Yet that too was a simple 
possibility. At about noon he gave the 
order to halt in a faded pink stretch of 
sand. He said to his subordinates that if 
they were all entirely visible and exposed 
in such a position, then any enemy com¬ 
ing toward them must also be. . . . 

But he was not so inexperienced as to 
imagine that in the blandest country the 
Apache could not at times find cover, 
and accordingly he rode forward a few 
yards with Sergeant Reimmers and asked 
him to make a scouting foray on a long 
but shallow arc from south to north, 


never to lose sight of the halted column, 
and to return instantly if he came upon 
any sign, any trail, by which the recent 
presence and the direction of the enemy 
might be determined. Meanwhile, the 
column would be deployed in posi¬ 
tions that would guard it from all ap¬ 
proaches. 

" I shall sight you frequently from here, 
Sergeant Reimmers,” said the general. 
“ Proceed with speed, care, and the uni¬ 
versal vision of a bird.” 

The sergeant saluted and rode toward 
the south till he was a rock, a bush, a 
clump of grass, in size and pallor, in the 
distance, only that he moved and those 
did not. He turned northward to ride his 
long arc. 

The troopers in the column were dis¬ 
mounted. Their horses were held at 
picket by recruits. The men, with car¬ 
bines ready, were ranged in a thin line 
facing west, but sentries were set out a 
hundred yards from the main body, fac¬ 
ing the cardinal points and ready to fire 
or call an alarm. General Quait paced 
in a circle around the troops as a sort of 
universal sentinel. He would sweep the 
horizons with a beam of vision like the 
ray of a lighthouse. Each time he com¬ 
pleted his circle, he found Sergeant 
Reimmers, moving north, half a mile 
away, and measured his progress by how 
mu(^ nearer he was to crossing in front 
of the far distant tower of rock that was 
eroded into what looked like a column 
of great spools. When the sergeant would 
have passed the tower of spools, his mis¬ 
sion would be half finished, for the tower 
stood halfway on the arc of his ride. The 
general calculated, at a certain moment, 
Qiat the next time he saw the tower of 
spools in his own conning of the land, 
he should see Sergeant Reimmers riding 
right across its base. 
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He came about with his vision, saw the 
tower, looked for the sergeant, and could 
not find him. He peered again. Some il¬ 
lusion of light, some jump of the eye 
against the tower’s rocky rose color, must 
have obliterated the sergeant, at diis dis¬ 
tance, from showing as he rode. Once 
past the tower, he should show again, 
against the simpler horizon of bleached 
earth and white sky. The general 
watched for this materialization to take 
place. It did not come. 

The general took his spyglass. 

At first he saw nothing but a pale world 
rimmed in blue and yellow optical un¬ 
reality. And then he picked up a horse, 
the sergeant’s mount. The horse was run¬ 
ning riderless, tossing its head, turning 
in random lunges, as if in pain or terror. 
Sergeant Reimmers was nowhere visible. 
The land on which he should show was 
a long flat line with hardly any growth, 
and only the crazy horse to give it scale. 
It was a strange picture to see in the 
glass. It broke from sight into sound for 
the general when on both his right and 
his left the outposts gave yells and fired 
their carbines. 

General Quait lowered his glass and 
swiftly looking to right and left saw the 
unbelievable, which was that from two 
directions, from the south and from the 
north, Indian warriors in great numbers 
were riding down upon his deployed de¬ 
tachment. They had appeared from abso¬ 
lutely nowhere, as he said. If they had 
come right straight up out of the ground 
they could not have been more startling. 
What concealment they had used, how 
they managed to attack the army not on 
one but on both flanks it was impossible 
to explain. . . . 

The general shouted orders. The sen¬ 
tries ran to the main body. The troops 
were redeployed, with the picketed 
horses in the center, and two lines of 


riflemen facing out north and soudi to 
meet the impact that was coming. , . . 
The explosions began on both sides, and 
a few iron-tipped arrows went with the 
sound of a gut guitar string, and a horse 
gave out a scream, and the first pass went 
by. The general could estimate their 
numbers now and saw that they exceeded 
his own force by four to one. It was a 
matter for thought. 

The Indians rode out to reorganize 
and sweep back again from opposite di¬ 
rections. The general found an instant 
to scan the distance again for Sergeant 
Reimmeris and saw again only his horse, 
that now came in a runaway to the troop 
position with an arrow shaft sticking out 
of its left side. When he saw that, the 
general saw that Sergeant Reimmers had 
met the Indians in their invisibility and 
somehow had not been able to escape 
when his horse escaped. General Quait 
had a cold thrust of painful thought and 
knew what he must do. He must mount 
his men, get them in motion, and, with 
a platoon of men and horses to save, he 
must abandon to his fate, whatever it 
might be, Sergeant Reimmers, lost in the 
distance. 

The general knew he had only one 
advantage over the enemy in this mo¬ 
ment. Apaclie horses suffered the same 
steady abuse as Apache dogs, women, 
and old people. The army’s mounts 
would show superiority any day. He 
braced the unit to meet the next attack. 
His thin, penetrating voice went drily 
over the men. 

“ Riding at full gallop,” he said, “ they 
won’t be very accurate in their aim. On 
the ground, we will be. After they pass 
this time, stand ready for a command to 
mount.* 

The assault came, a soldier was 
wounded, a handful of Ind i a n s felt the 
carbines and one fell to the ground. As 



Caplin and Thompson from PPG 


The sergeanfs mount was running riderless, tossing its head. 
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the waves passed by one another from 
opposite directions, the general called 
out, the deployed lines broke for the 
picketed horses, and with the Indians 
wide out on the desert and now at a 
lengthening diagonal from the troops, the 
army moved eastward at an extended 
gallop. Heading for that thick mushroom 
of eroded stone that loomed at the en¬ 
trance to the vast, rock-rimmed desert, 
the cavalry ran for refuge across the 
country over which they had just come. 
It was a retreat, but it was not a rout. 

“ In direct combat,” remarked General 
Quait at the time, “ we could have han¬ 
dled them. What we do not know as well 
as they is how to use the desert.” 

By nightfall the army was among rocks 
and made camp in a natural fortress, 
waiting for an attack to come at dawn. 
It came. The Apaches were driven ofiF. 
At midmoming the Indian survivors, in¬ 
cluding Rainbow Son, their leader, ran 
away under the protection of a rear¬ 
guard action. General Quait led a pur¬ 
suit as soon as he could break through 
the Indian cover. He hurried to retrace 
his course of the day before* He tried to 
bear upon the very spot where he had 
lost Sergeant Reimmers, but he must 
have missed it widely, for he found noth¬ 
ing — no trace of a struggle, no body, no 
break in the open land. Pressing on, he 
abandoned the sergeant for the second 
time and tried to discover Rainbow Son. 
After days of unrewarded search, he re¬ 
turned to his headquarters. He reported 
the whole episode in detail to Washing¬ 
ton. He was sharply censured by the War 
Department for his failure to win in a 
single action what decades of frontier 
effort had been unable to win. There 
was talk on the floor of the Senate that 
the conduct of the Indian war in the far 
West should be investigated. 

"Iniquissima haec bellorum condicio 


esty’* said General Quait to Matthew Haz¬ 
ard in finishing his story, and Matthew 
strained at the Latin with academic re¬ 
spect and frantic ignorance, “ prospera 
omnes sibi vindicanty adversa uni impu- 
tantor. An observation from Tacitus,® in 
the Agricola, which I always bring over 
as this: ‘ Of all conditions of war, this is 
the most unfair — that all take credit for 
victory, while in defeat giving blame to 
one.’ This is assuredly my experience.” 

“ I see, sir. — And there was never any¬ 
thing more about Sergeant Reimmers?” 

“Nothing. After his horse came back 
to us that day, we led it until it fell down 
of its wound. We shot it and took the 
sergeant’s saddle and pack, and later I 
found a few personal effects to send his 
father and mother in Bonn. Among them 
was his diary. I read it.” The general 
smiled with a scholar’s pleasure. “ It was 
written in English, with an occasional 
Germanism in construction. There were 
also a few loose leaves with notes made 
during the day, to be elaborated later 
when he wrote in his diary by the camp¬ 
fire. He always carried a pencil and 
some folded sheets of paper. I used to 
see him scribbling observations even on 
horseback, at the walk or halt. A lively, 
a most lively student of his environment.” 

“Did you ever hear from his people, 
sir.'* 

“ Yes, I did. Professor Reimmers v/rote 
to me, just one letter. I still have it. In it, 
he said that his son had written home 
many times about the United States and 
always used the expression ‘we Ameri¬ 
cans ’ and spoke again and again of how 
the whole country was the creation of all 
the people, voluntarily, and how a man 
was willing to do his duty because it was 
not required of him by force. Coming 
after the sergeant was gone, his feeling 

* Tacitus: Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman historian 
of the first century. 
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carried a most extraordinary weight. 
Most moving, you see. Yes. Extraordi¬ 
nary. — He was a romantic, like the Ger¬ 
man poet Schiller.” 

Matthew felt a little chill. What if, 
one day, his beautiful young wife and his 
baby son should have to be told by his 
commander that he was lost to them for¬ 
ever? Many another soldier's family had 
heard such news. He put down his emo¬ 
tion by staring ahead at distant little 
whirlwinds that took the loose face of 
the desert into the air, spinning awhile 
and fading into nothing against the sky. 
He gestured at these. The general 
nodded. 

“The dry winds at their work. Im¬ 
agine the millions of years needed for 
them to change the earth as it was 
changed here.” He glanced ruefully at 
Matthew. The lieutenant was a good offi¬ 
cer, a good companion, but he did not 
have a darting mind, and the general was 
obliged to answer his own speculations 
for himself. He followed a new train of 
thought that closed one door and opened 
another. “ Our tasks, like the wind’s, are 
never finished. A soldier’s work, to be 
done, sometimes has to be done over and 
over. Then, we sought Rainbow Son. 
Now, we seek Sebastidn.” 

“ Yes, sir.” Matthew rose a little in his 
saddle and pointed. “There’s a beauty, 
sir. 

A particularly high, thin, and powerful 
column of whirling pale sand was mov¬ 
ing in the distance straight ahead of 
them. It seemed to approach them, danc¬ 
ing mightily as its tip touched, and 
leaped, and touched on the earth. Sud¬ 
denly as it touched, it violently changed 
color. 

“ How incredible! ” cried General 
Quait. “I have never seen that happen 
before.” 

The whirlwind before their eyes sucked 


up and in an instant made into a flying 
column some earth dust of a heavy, dull 
yellow. And then in another instant the 
yellow fell like scattered powder against 
the sky, and the color of plain sand once 
again whirled over the ground. 

“We must see what caused that,” said 
the general. “It lies right in our path.” 
His eyes burned with scientific interest. 
“ It was precisely hke changing the color 
of smoke from a fire by adding certain 
minerals. When will one ever know 
enough about the desert? — Lieutenant, 
signal trot.” 

Matthew gave the hand signal, the 
column broke into a trot, and Matthew 
smiled at the privileges of rank that per¬ 
mitted a major general in the field to 
hasten forward with forty mounted men 
who would probably remain cool in the 
presence of one man’s interest in natural 
science. 

“ Lieutenant,” called the general in his 
voice that he could thin to a penetrating 
command, “ take over the lookout. It was 
very close to here where they came on 
me the other time. I will watch for the 
yellow earth.” 

They trotted for perhaps ten minutes. 
If Sebastian and his marauders were in 
the land, there was no sign of them. But 
by now Matthew was schooled to take 
particular care in the most innocent of 
situations. 

“Ah, yes!” abruptly cried General 
Quait. He saw something. He said, “ Sig¬ 
nal walk.” 

The column came down to a walk. 

“ Signal halt.” 

They halted. 

“How perfectly extraordinary,” said 
the general softly, gazing at what he saw. 
It was the mouth of an open pit in the 
earth, roughly triangular, and about 
three yards wide. Its edges were worn by 
weather and dusted with the yellow 
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earth the color of which they had seen 
staggering rapidly in the air. Otherwise, 
the ground was of ordinary sand. “You 
see, Lieutenant, here is a weak place in 
the earth's crust. The wind has drilled 
this pit and touched soft yellow — ocher- 
ous * — soil. We saw it taken high in the 
air by the dancing updraft. How beauti¬ 
ful. I must see more.” 

He dismounted, handed his reins to 
Matthew, and walked to the edge of the 
pit. He peered into its dark depths, mur¬ 
muring with real delight, and ended by 
slapping his leg and saying to Matthew: 

“ You do see, don’t you? This is a wind 
creation, an inverted tower, so to speak, 
created by just what made the stone 
structures we see yonder. How classically 
beautiful.” 

He stood up and threw ofiE his linen 
duster. 

“ I must descend,” he cried. 

No, oh, good grief, no, said Matthew 
to himself. The old gentleman was all 
but dancing with pleasure. His Anglo- 
Indian sun helmet, his white beard, his 
long-boned gestures seemed to Matthew 
like irritating, absurd, extensions of his 
unpredictable personality. But aloud, he 
only replied, “Very well, sir. Give us 
instructions.” 

“ A rope about my upper middle,” said 
the general. “ The other end tied through 
your saddle horn — ” the army’s McClel¬ 
lan saddle had an opening there — “ and 
at my signal, you will walk your horse 
slowly forward until I am on the bottom, 
or have, quite literally — ” he laughed 
drily, “reached the end of my rope. I 
shall take a quartermaster’s camphine® 
lantern to see by down there. When I tug 
on the rope once, pull me up by backing 
your animal. If I tug twice, do you ar- 

* ocherous (0'kSr-£s). ®campbine (k&m'fSn): 
turpentine, or a mlsture of turpentine and aJ- 
cohol. 


range, in this same way, to join me. Is 
this clear? — And see that the lookout is 
sharply maintained in all directions while 
we are halted.” 

To the great interest of the troopers, 
the exercise was carried out just as the 
general had ordered. As he went over the 
edge, he peered at them all, and some¬ 
thing in his face made them laugh with 
admiration at his juvenile zest for in¬ 
vestigation. Matthew rode slowly for¬ 
ward. His rope was sixty feet long. When 
about sixteen feet were played over the 
edge, the rope slackened suddenly. Major 
General Alexander Upton Quait had 
reached bottom. A little haze of yellow 
dust drifted up from the pit. There was 
a long pause while the men on top tried 
to read in one another’s faces what tran¬ 
spired below. There then came two vio¬ 
lent tugs at the rope. Matthew with a 
sigh dismounted and prepared to join his 
commander down in the ground. He 
turned the command over to the first 
sergeant with strict instructions, and in 
his turn was lowered into the blinding 
gloom of the pit. 

For moments he could not see, even 
though a thin line of midday light from 
the autumnal heavens touched the earth 
wall to his right. He could hardly 
breathe, for the confined air of the pit 
was dense with disturbed dust. He could 
hear the general’s voice close to him. 

“Lieutenant, lieutenant, what a tre¬ 
mendous moment. Move gently or you 
will free more dust. But look, son, look! ” 

The general’s voice trembled with ex¬ 
ultation and awe. He put his hand on 
Matthew’s shoulder and held high his 
camphine lantern. Now the vaulted twi¬ 
light cleared for Matthew, the dust fell 
slowly about him, and his faculties re¬ 
turned. Under the vibrating hand of 
General Quait he looked at &e wall of 
the pit opposite. He opened his mouth 
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and took in a great draft of yellow dusty 
air in shock at what he saw. 

On a sharp incline a slope of earth 
reached out from the wall of the pit to¬ 
ward the center of the soft dusty floor. 
Leaning on it was the figure of a man, 
face downward with his head resting on 
his left forearm. His right arm was 
curved under his belly. In the dim light 
he was dusted thickly with the golden 
earth of his open grave. His cheeks were 
gaunt and parched and they showed 
skin, not bone. So too with his hands. 
His hair was long over his collar and a 
silky beard grew along his jawbones. He 
was clothed in garments that were bulky 
on his shrunken figure and smoothed by 
dust into soft contours of sculpture. He 
was a mummy, preserved by the dryness 
of the desert air and the driftings of the 
yellow earth about him. The general and 
the lieutenant in the sifting silence lis¬ 
tened to their hearts beating and heard 
eternity. Gradually they came to detect 
in the air a dry, herbal scent that was 
laden with sweetness. It was this that 
unlocked the j’aws of the living. General 
Quait spoke first. 

. . . “The chevrons will show under 
the dust. There will be crossed sabers on 
his collar, his belt buckle. His .shirt is 
dark hlue and his trousers light. Some¬ 
where under the soft floor may lie his 
carbine. Sergeant Franz Reimmers, lean¬ 
ing here for thirteen years.” 

Matdiew stared at the general. 

“ Is this he? ” he asked with a quiver. 

“ I know him. At last I am answered.” 

They fell silent again, until Matthew 
said, “ How do you suppose — ” 

“ Yes, you see,” interrupted the general, 
“ he was attacked, for his horse showed it. 
He was dismounted and ran for safety 
and fell into this. There was no way out. 
We searched for him but this could only 
be found by accident. — What is that in 


his hand?'* he asked, peering sharply. 
Matthew leaned forward while the gen¬ 
eral held close the lantern. Showing un¬ 
der his left side was the right hand of 
Sergeant Reimmers, holding three things. 
One was a small crucifix, one was a big 
silver watch that he clutched by its 
chain, and the third was a scrap of paper. 

“ Let me have them,” said the general. 

With strange feelings Matthew took 
the watch and the cross from the with¬ 
ered warm fingers and handed them to 
the general. . . . 

Matthew blew the dust from the paper 
and saw lines written on it. He began 
to scan it in the lantern light. 

“ Read it to me,” said the general. 

Matthew read aloud. 

For General Quait, or whom other¬ 
wise it may concern: In the last possi¬ 
bility that this may be found in time to 
be of service, if ever, I wish to report 
that west of this pit into which I fell 
while after my wounded horse running, 
there is another break in the earth. It can 
no more be seen than this ground open¬ 
ing until immediately you are upon it. 
It is a long trough of ocherous earth 
reaching from north to south, about 
twenty feet wide, and eight to seventeen 
feet deep. If from the west approached it 
might from a little distance be seen. If 
from the east, as we approached, it is 
invisible, for the near lip is higher than 
the far one, and in a full overhead light 
no difference between them shows. I 
came upon it in astonishment, dis¬ 
mounted, and crawled near. There were 
the Indians, hidden from view, yet 
mounted and ready to go forth. Riding 
to right and left to the ends of the trough 
they could suddenly appear on the desert 
with terrible surprise. I started back to 
report. They saw me and gave their at¬ 
tack order and rode out two ways. One 
remained to deal with me. He fired at 
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me. I ran. He saw me fall, but not from 
his bullet. In here I fell. I pray they 
brought us no harm, I feel shame for fail¬ 
ure of my duty to return with warning. 
May God keep me if I am to remain here 
to die. Fur mein — ’ ” Matthew paused in 
difficulty with the writing that changed 
into German. The general took the sheet 
and finished. 

“ ‘ Ftir mein Voter und Mutter, Liehe 
und Trost ’ — for my father and mother, 
love and consolation. ‘ Fur Amerika, 
Glaube und Dank’ — for America, faith 
and thanks,” read General Quait. The 
paper was not signed. The hand in which 
it was found was its endorsement. He 
frowned at the paper for a moment as 
though to force from it a living vision of 
the man who had written it. 

Then he whirled to the lieutenant and 
struck him sharply on the arm, and for 
one of very few times addressed him by 
his first name. 

“ Matthewl ” he cried, and the dust 
came up about them, and the air 
throbbed with his excited voice, and the 
agitated lantern shifted the shadows of 
the figure leaning on its arm until it too 
seemed to move, “we must go up! Do 
you follow me instantly! ” 

The general tugged at his rope once, 
mightily, the signal to be hoisted away. 
“The minute I am clear, you will fol¬ 
low,” he said with a crackle in his voice. 
“I will order the platoon mounted im¬ 
mediately and formed into line. I will 
take command. I will order the charge.” 

His rope went taut and General Quait 
began slowly to rise, gently turning in 
mid-air. If under the circumstances the 
spectacle had not been ghostly, it would 
have been comic. “ We must risk being 
fools if there is one chance to be heroes.” 
He reached the opening, and with an 
angular scramble, was gone. 

Matthew, bearing the lantern, was 


taken aloft immediately afterward. 

The action of the next few moments 
was rapid and as silent as possible. Only 
hand signals were given. The platoon 
came into line. With the general and 
Matthew in front, the line on silent com¬ 
mand broke into the charge with a great 
ragged leap and galloped directly to the 
west where the land seemed to be, but 
was not, as they now knew, unbroken. 

General Quait had resumed his duster. 
It flew behind him like a burnouse.® He 
rode, all skin and bone and linen, lightly 
as a child, with a kind of animal trust in 
his horse that was felt and returned. In 
the charge, the numbers were small, the 
distance to cover was not great — perhaps 
a quarter of a mile —and the objective 
not really certain. But the troopers rode 
with their commander’s exulting spirit. 
It brought them in a very short while 
to the first glimpse of the long break 
north and south in the ground. An almost 
perpendicular bank lay under their thun¬ 
dering hooves. General Quait signaled 
follow me and plunged almost straight 
down for seventeen feet and rode to the 
opposite wall, reared his horse, turned 
and halted to lay his Colt’s revolver in 
the line of address upon Chief Sebastian 
of the Chiricahua ^ Apaches, who stood 
with fifty of his men now surrounded by 
the high-breathing platoon of United 
States cavahy with carbines at the aim. 

“Yes,” said the general at last, “how 
perfectly just, that you should be here, 
where I was told to find you.” 

The Apache leader, a tall, heavy man 
with a foul blanket belted about him, 
said nothing. , . . The general spoke to 
him next in Spanish, saying: 

“ You are all prisoners. You will march 
with us to the east to be tried for your 

® burnouse (bAr-ndos'): & hooded cloak worn 
by Arabs. ^ Chiricahua (chlr'l-kS'wd): a maraud¬ 
ing tribe of Indians. 
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crimes. Do you understand?” 

The Indian replied in Spanish, “ Yes.” 

“Very well. Order your men to give 
up their arms.” 

The Indian gave the order in the 
Apache tongue, and the general called 
out: 

“ Lieutenant, order the arms collected, 
and then join me.” 

While troopers went among the Indi¬ 
ans taking up their firearms and bows 
and Matthew rode up next to him, the 
general gave himself a moment of pro¬ 
fessional interest. To Sebastidn he said, 
“ I suppose you observed us? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why did you not attack? Because you 
knew our numbers too great for you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then if you did not attack, your only 
chance was to lie hidden here thinking 
we would pass by all unknowing.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you could have fallen on us 
from the rear.” 

Sebastidn remained silent. The general 
smiled. This was confirmation enough. 
He then asked, “ Why did you not open 
fire as we rode here? ” 

Sebastidn looked long at him deciding 
whether to answer. The general did not 
threaten him in any ordinary way. He 
leaned down a little in his saddle and 
pierced the chiefs resistance in a terri¬ 
ble glaring smile that was like a fatal 
blow from an infinite superiority of 
power — the power of his mind. Matthew, 
beside him, felt that power. After a sec¬ 
ond more, Sebastidn replied, “We still 
did not think you knew we were here. 
We did not dare to let you know. And 
then it was too late.” 

General Quait exhaled in satisfaction. 

“ Thank you. That is all,” he said. 

The Indian made an inquiring gesture. 

“Yes?” said the general. “You wish 


to ask me something? ” 

“How did you know — ” said Sebas¬ 
tidn and with a swing of his head indi¬ 
cated the long hiding place and the pres¬ 
ence of the Indians there. 

“I will tell you,” said the general. “I 
went deep down in the earth and met 
the spirit of all that is good in mankind. 
He told me.” 

For the first time the Indian put down 
his head. He was really defeated and 
now knew it. 

The general turned to Matthew, twin¬ 
kling with interest. 

“Yes, you see, this long gash, of the 
same yellow color, was made by the 
wind’s play. The same weakness in the 
earth’s crust exposed this, in a different 
form. — Very well, Lieutenant, organize 
the march. The prisoners will walk.” 

A little later the long column moved 
out toward the cast and the home station 
of the platoon. As they neared the pit. 
General Quait directed Matthew to have 
a small detachment fall out for special 
detail. 

“ Sergeant Reimmers has stood for 
thirteen years as if at a post of duty,” he 
said. “It is time we relieved him and 
gave him rest.” 

The special detail raised the occupant 
of the pit into the afternoon daylight, 
and buried him in gray blankets. . . . 
Then having done all they could to make, 
however temporary, a place of honor and 
ease for the soldier who had served 
them that day, they rode away to over¬ 
take the column moving eastward in the 
desert. 

They camped that night in the open. 
Extra guards were posted over the pris¬ 
oners. Low fires were kept up at the 
edges of the camp. Some of the troopers, 
too tired to be wise, threw themselves 
down in their clothes to sleep in the mild 
evening without taking their blankets 
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from their packs. If the desert night could 
grow bitter cold, they forgot it. 

Late, in the darkness, with only the 
low light of the watchfires showing. Gen¬ 
eral Quait lay thinking, though he 
seemed to be asleep. He found much to 
speculate about in the day’s events. Bonn. 
What must he write to Bonn? How many 
days did it take to die in a dusty open 
grave? For how long every day did sun¬ 
light shaft into the pit? Was it the ever- 
increasing cover of dust that had pre¬ 
served the pencil-written lines against 
fading on the clutched paper? Would 
there ever be a stranger document to add 
to the archives of the War Department? 

Presently the general was distracted 
from his thoughts. He saw that someone 
was moving quietly through the camp 
among the sleeping troopers, bending 
over them one by one. The general was 
about to go forward to investigate, and 
then he recognized what was happen¬ 
ing. Someone was quietly looking to see 
if all the sleeping soldiers were covered 
by blankets. For those who were not, 
he opened their packs, unrolled their 
blankets, and covered them against the 
sharply fallen temperature of the night. 
His task done, he rose and stood for a 
moment in the quiet bivouac. Something 
of his stature against the starry sky, the 
spring of his character in the lines of his 
body, told General Quait who it was. It 
was Lieutenant Hazard, not yet gone to 
his own rest after the hard day. 

“Yes, duty,” said the general to him¬ 
self with a pang of pride for the young 
officer, “there’s this about it. It never 
ends.” 

INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. What features of the general’s manner 
and dress (page 299) made him seem un¬ 
usual. if not odd, to his men? What is the 


author’s purpose in characterizing the gen¬ 
eral as an unusual person? 

2. About Sergeant Reimmers the general 
says (page 300), “There was never a bet¬ 
ter soldier.” What personal qualities did he 
have that made him a successful soldier? 

3. How much education had the sergeant 
had? Find a passage (page 300) which ex¬ 
plains how his education affected his rela¬ 
tionship with the general. How important 
is a good educational background for a 
career in the military services today? 

4. Why did Sergeant Reimmers come to 
America? 

5. After General Quait “was sharply 
censured by the War Department for his 
failure to win, in a single action, what 
decades of frontier effort had been unable 
to win,” he quoted a Latin statement (page 
304) meaning, “Of all eonditions of war, 
this is the most unfair — that all take credit 
for victory, while in defeat giving blame to 
one.” 

a. Is this true in military engagements? 

Can you think of some examples from 

history? 

b. Apply this statement to civilian life, in¬ 
cluding athletic contests. 

6. Apply the title “ Duty ” to Sergeant 
Reimmers, Lieutenant Hazard, and General 
Quait. Which man, through conscientious 
performance of his duties, contributed most 
to the final success of the mission? Find 
passages to support your opinions. 

WATCHING THE AUTHOR AT WORK 

7. Foreshadowing. In mystery and de¬ 
tective stories the author must be careful 
to plant enough clues early in his story so 
that the ending will seem plausible. Other¬ 
wise the reader feels tricked at the end, or 
the author must make a long-winded ex¬ 
planation after the real ending, thus spoil¬ 
ing the effect of his story. In “ Duty ” the 
writer prepares you for the outcome of the 
mystery by giving you certain facts early 
in the story. 

a. List the details about the natoral fea¬ 
tures of the land which are given to ex- 
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plain how the sergeant could disappear sergeant which later reveal how a soldier 

without a trace and how the Indians happened to be writing a diary, 

could hide in an apparently flat country, c. What interest of the general’s leads to 

b. List the personal characteristics of the a solution of the mystery? 


THE MOUNTAIN WTIIPPOORWILL 

BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

{Adapted for Choric Reading)* 

There is nothing else in life quite like The musie he plays is not classical; it may 
the satisfaction gained from doing some one not be great music, but it lifts the hearts of 
thing superlatively well. How important that his listeners. The scene is a wntest at a 
thing may be to the world’s work is of little county fair to determine the champion fiddle 
matter. It docs matter that a person has player of those parts. The boy calls his fid- 
found something that he enjoys doing, some- die “ Whippoorwill.” Not only does he talk 
thing he is willing to work at, something in to the fiddle but he makes it talk to the rcad- 
which he excels. The following poem tells er, as he recounts the story of this contest, 
of the joy that a Georgia mountain boy feels The rhythm of the poem suggests such lively 
in playing his fiddle and in playing it well, square dance tunes as “ Turkey in the Straw.” 


Up in the mountains, it’s lonesome all the time, 

(Sof win’ slewin’® thu’ the sweet-potato vine.) (chorus) 

Up in the mountains, it’s lonesome for a child, 

(Whippoorwills a-callin’ when the sap runs wild.) (chorus) 

Up in the mountains, mountains in the fog, 5 

Everythin’s as lazy as an old houn’ dog. 

Born in the mountains, never raised a pet. 

Don’t want nothin* an’ never got it yet. 

Bom in the mountains, lonesome-born, 

Raised runnin’ ragged thu’ the eockleburs and com. 10 

Never knew my pappy, mebbe never should. 

Think he was a fiddle made of mountain-laurel wood. 

♦ See page 316 (choric verse) for full explanation. 2 . slewin’: sighing. 

“The Mountain Whippoorwill," from Sdected Works of Stephen Vincent Bentt, Rinehart & Co. Copyright, ro*5, by Stephen Vincent 
Ben£t Reprinted by permission of Brandt & Brandt. 
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Never had a mammy to teach me pretty-please. 

Think she was a whippoorwill, a-sldttin’ thu’ the trees. 

Never had a brother ner a whole pair of pants, 15 

But when I start to fiddle, why, yuh got to start to dance! 

Listen to my fddle — Kingdom Come — Kingdom Come! 

Hear the frogs a-chunkin “ Jug o’ rum. Jug o’ rum! ” 

Hear that mountain whippoorwill be lonesome in the air. 

An ril tell yuh how I traveled to the Essex County Fair. 

Essex County has a mighty pretty fair. 

All the smarty fiddlers from the South come there. 

Elbows fl 3 nn’ as they rosin up the bow 
For the First Prize Contest in the Georgia Fiddlers’ Show. 

Old Dan Wheeling, with his whiskers in his ears, 25 

Kingpin fiddler for nearly twenty years. 

Big Tom Sargent, with his blue walleye,® 

An’ Little Jimmy Weezer that can make a fiddle cry. 

All sittin rourC, spittin high an struttin proud. 

{Ldsten, little whippoorwill, yuh better bug° yore eyes!) (chorus) 

Tun-a-tun-a-tunin while the jedges told the crowd 
Them that got the mostest claps’d win the bestest prize. 

Everybody waitin’ for the first tweedle-dee. 

When in comes a-stumblin’ — hillbilly me! 

Bowed right pretty to the jedges an’ the rest, 35 

Took a silver dollar from a hole inside my vest. 

Plunked it on the table an’ said, “ There’s my callin’ card! 

An’ anyone that licks me — well, he’s got to fiddle hard! ” 

Old Dan Wheeling, he was laughin’ fit to holler, ( accompaniment - laughing) 
Little Jimmy Weezer said, “ There’s one dead dollar! ” (single voice) 

Big Tom Sargent had a yaller-toothy grin. 

But I tucked my little whippoorwill spang underneath my chin. 

An’ petted it an’ tuned it till the jedges said, “ Begin! ” 

37 . walleye: an eye which turns and shows a great amount of white. 30 . bug: bulge. “Be on 
the lookout” is another way of sa 3 ring “bug yore eyes.-* 


(single voice) 
20 
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Big Tom Sargent was the first in line: 

He could fiddle aU the bugs off a sweet-potato vine. 

45 

He could fiddle down a possum from a mile-high tree. 

He could fiddle up a whale from the bottom of the sea. 


Yuh could hear hands spankin'® till they spanked each other 
When he finished variations on “ Turkey in the straw.” 

raw, {accompani¬ 
ment ^clapping) 

Little Jimmy Weezer was the next to play; 

He could fiddle all night, he could fiddle all day. 

50 

He could fiddle chills, he could fiddle fever. 

He could make a fiddle rustle like a lowland river. 


He could make a fiddle croon like a lovin’ woman. 

An’ they clapped like thunder when he’d finished strummin’. 

55 

Then came the ruck® of the bobtailed fiddlers. 

The let’s-go-easies, the fair-to-middlers. 


They got their claps an’ they lost their bicker® 

An ’settled back for some more corn licker. 


An’ the crowd was tired of their no-’count squealing. 

When out in the center steps Old Dan Wheeling. 

60 

He fiddled high and he fiddled low, 

{Listen, little whippoorwill; yuh got to spread yore wings!) 
He fiddled with a cherrywood bow. 

{Old Dan Wheeling^s got bee-honey in his strings.) 

{chorus) 

(chorus) 

He fiddled the wind by the lonesome moon. 

He fiddled a most almighty tune. 


He started fiddling like a ghost. 

He ended fiddling like a host. 


He fiddled north an’ he fiddled south. 

He fiddled the heart right out of yore mouth. 

70 

He fiddled here an* he fiddled there. 

He fiddled salvation everywhere. 


48 . We would say clapping, instead. 56 . rttdt: a racing term referring to the horses which come 
in last. 58 . bicker: in this case, fighting spirit. Having lost out in the competition, they settled 
back and enjoyed the show which the others put on. 
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When he was finished, the crowd cut loose, 

(Whippoorwill, they’s rain on yore breast)° (chorus) 

An I sat there wonderin “ What’s the use? ” 

(Whippoorwill, fly home to yore nest.) (chcmis) 

But I stood up pert an* I took my bow, 

An’ my fiddle went to my shoulder, so. 

An’ — they wasn’t no crowd to get me fazed — 80 

But I was alone where I was raised.® 

Up in the mountains, so still it makes yuh skeered. 

Where God lies sleepin’ in His* big white beard. 

An’ I heard the sound of the squirrel in the pine. 

An’ I heard the earth a-breathin’ thu’ the long night-time. 85 

They’ve® fiddled the rose, an’ they’ve fiddled the thorn. 

But they haven’t fiddled the mountain corn. 

They’ve fiddled sinful an’ fiddled moral 
But they haven’t fiddled the breshwood laurel. 

They’ve fiddled loud, and they’ve fiddled still, 90 

But they haven’t fiddled the whippoorwill. 

I started off with a dump-diddle-dump 
( Oh, hell’s broke loose in Georgial ) 

Skunk cabbage growin’ by the bee-gum stump, 

(Whippoorwill, yo’re singin now!) 

Oh, Georgia booze is mighty fine booze. 

The best yuh ever poiured yuh. 

But it eats the soles right offen yore shoes. 

For hell’s broke loose in Georgia. 

My mother was a whippoorwill pert, 100 

My father, he was lazy. 

But I’m hell broke loose in a new store shirt 
To fiddle all Georgia crazy. 

Swing yore partners — up an’ down the middlel (single voice) 

Sashay® now — oh, listen to that fiddle! 105 

^ 75 . This is a i>icturesque way of saying that the whippoorwill didn’t have much chance. A wet 
bird can’t fly ei^y. 81 . He means that he forgot himself and was lost in his music — the music 
which takes him back to the home t^t he loves and the surroundings which are familiar to him. 
86 . They r^ers to the other contestants who apparently played a song about the rose and the 
thorn—something rather conventional. 105 . sailiay: a signal in a square dance for a new step. 


(chorus) 

(chorus) 
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Flapjacks flippin' on a red-hot griddle, {single voice) 

An hell broke loose, 

Hell broke loose. 

Fire on the mountains — snakes in the grass, (single voice) 

Satan’s here a-bilin’ — oh, Lordy, let him pass! 110 

Go down Moses, set my people free, (single voice) 


Pop goes the weasel thu the old Red Seal (single voice) 

Jonah sittin’ on a hickory bough, (another voice) 

Up jumps a whale — an’ where’s yore prophet now? (still another voice) 

Rabbit in the pea patch, possum in the pot, 115 

Try an’ stop my fiddle, now my fiddle’s gettin’ hot! 

Whippoorwill, singin’ thu’ the mountain hush. 

Whippoorwill, cryin’ in the stable door. 

Sing tonight as yuh never sang before! 

Hell’s broke loose like a stompin’ mountain shoat,® 120 

Sing till yuh bust the gold in yore throat! 

Hell’s broke loose for forty miles aroun* 

Bound to stop yore music if yuh don’t sing it down. 


Sing on the mountains, little whippoorwill. 

Sing to the valleys, an’ slap ’em with a hill, 125 

For I’m struttin’ high as an eagle’s quill 
An’ hell’s broke loose. 

Hell’s broke loose, (echo) 

Hell’s broke loose in Georgial 

They wasn’t a sound when I stopped bowin’ 130 

(Whippoorwill, yuh cant sing no more.) (chorus) 

But, somewhere or other, the dawn was growin’. 

( Oh, mountain whippoorwill!) ( chorus ) 

An’ I thought, “ I’ve fiddled all night an’ lost. 

“ Yo’re a good hillbilly, but yuh’ve been bossed.”® 135 


So I went to congratulate old man Dan — 

But he put his fiddle into my han’ — 

An’ then the noise of the crowd began. 

120. shoat: a young pig. 135. A more familiar way of sa3ring it would be “yuh’ve been outdone.*^ 


WATCHING 'IHE POET AT WORK 

1. What Is the Poem About? 

a. What is the poet’s attitude and feeling 
about this motmtain boy? Is he superior 
and sarcastic about him? Is he sympa¬ 


thetic? Give illustrations from die poem to 
make your answer clear. 

b. How did the contest come out? Who was 
die first to acknowledge the winner? 

c. Can you point out the lines which show 
that &e fiddler really enjoys his fiddling 
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Can you point out lines which show that 
the fiddler likes the mountain country 
where he lives? How does this love of his 
home country enter into his fiddling? 
d. Is there evidence in this poem that a zest 
for living has some effect upon success? 

2. Rhythm. 

a. Most of the pleasure in this poem lies in 
its swinging rhythm. It is irregular, vary¬ 
ing from line to line. Find examples to 
show how it changes. 

b. Part of the rushing effect of the poem 
comes from the repetition of words and 
phrases. Find examples of this repetition 
all through the poem. 

CHORIC VERSE 

As fhe name suggests, choric verse is 
simply poetry which is read aloud by a 
chorus of voices. Just as in a singing choir, 
voices are separated into sopranos and altos, 
so, in a speaking choir, they are separated 
into dark (low) and light (high) voices. 

As arranged in this book, the poem calls 
for a solo part, a chorus, a number of indi¬ 
vidual responses, and a few miscellaneous 
sound effects —all of which already have 
been indicated in parentheses in the poem 
itself. 

3. The first step toward planning for an 
oral presentation is to decide, by means of 
class discussion, what sort of interpretation 
the poem calls for. Perhaps the following 
questions will help to get discussion started: 

a. What sort of a person is “ hill-billy me ”? 
What sort of picture do you form of him? 
What sort of voice over the radio would 
suggest this picture to your imagination? 
Can you think of any radio voice that you 
think would read this poem well? 

b. What picture do you see in your mind’s 
eye of the setting? What would you say 
was the atmosphere tbat must be sug¬ 
gested by sormd? 

c. Where in the poem do you begin to feel 
that the fiddle takes over? Can you think 
of any way to suggest it by sound? 


4. The next step in planning an oral pres¬ 
entation is to choose the voices that will take 
part, and to experiment with a number of 
different sound effects. The adaptation pro¬ 
vided for you in this book is merely sugges¬ 
tive. You may wish to handle chonises and 
solo voices quite differently. 

a. Who in the class can interpret the part of 
“hill-billy me” by voice alone? Can he 
make his voice rustle and squeal when he 
describes his “ fiddlin’ ”? 

b. Each of the single voices also calls for a 
brief, though effective, character por¬ 
trayal. The choral responses of blended 
voices must be appropriately varied to 
suggest “ winds soft and slewin’ ” or “ the 
whippoorwills a-callin’.” 

5. If the class is ambitious, and has ac¬ 
cess to a recording instrument, it might make 
its own record of the poem for a future class 
to enjoy. This adaptation for choric reading, 
as well as a recording of the choric recital, 
was made by a senior class — the 1942 grad¬ 
uating class of Central High School, Min¬ 
neapolis. 


WILLIAM 

BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM 
COFFIN 

The rewards of success may be hap¬ 
piness, or riches, or fame. What the reward 
is to be depends upon the kind of success 
that is won. Scientists like Madame Curie 
win great fame and httle riches. Industrial¬ 
ists and businessmen may win riches without 
ever having their names in the papers. Nei¬ 
ther fame nor wealth brings happiness with 
it. Happpiness seems to be a separate and 
distinct sort of goal that must be won by it¬ 
self. More often than not it is to be found in 
the quiet sort of life depicted in the sketch 
that follows, a passage from the book. Por¬ 
trait of an American. What the son who 


'^Wpiiam,” from PorkaU of am Amorkan^ by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Reprinted by pennisrion ol The Macmillan Company# 
pabliahert. 
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writes this tribute remembers best about his 
father is his great love of life, his appetite 
for living, his great confidence that life is 
worth living fully. 

WILLIAM’S cure for all troubles 
was work. He had more strings to his 
bow now than ever before in his life. He 
had his hand into every kind of seed. 
He worked land and water for bigger 
and bigger harvests. He added new 
fields to his clearings, new bulls to his 
herds. The older he grew, the busier he 
was. He read more books, he covered 
more ground behind his horses. His 
strings of lobster traps lengthened out. 
He added ells to his house and raised 
the roof of his barn. He built new houses 
in Canaan. 

William went iii for bees. He made 
the hives and all himself, changing his 
models as years made him wiser. The 
whole field back of the kitchen orchard 
filled up with these tenement houses of 
workers he loved to have about him, 
perhaps because they were akin to him¬ 
self. He became an expert at handling 
the new swarms. The children were 
awed to see him take down a runaway 
swarm in a dip-net from a tall tree. He 
encouraged his wife to newer and larger 
flowerbeds for their honey’s sake. He 
came to grief only once, and that was 
because of one of those unforeseen pan¬ 
ics that visit bees on occasion. That day 
remained marked in his children’s mem¬ 
ory for the sound of pans and kettles 
beaten for hours. It was high May, and 
two swarms departed to set up new 
housekeeping at the same time. The net 
went wrong with one of them. 'The bees 
separated from their mass and turned 
into burning bullets. Mrs. William saw 
her husband streak past the house and 
over the bank and throw himself into the 
bay. The dog Snoozer followed his mas¬ 


ter in. Later, Mrs. William took a dozen 
drowned bees from her husband’s shirt. 

Summer and winter, William was on 
the go. He was in Canaan in the morning, 
in his potato field two hours later, pick¬ 
ing crabs from his traps in the after¬ 
noon, at a book in the evening. He wore 
out horse after horse on the road to 
Canaan. His oarlocks creaked home¬ 
ward when the dawn light was creep¬ 
ing up the east. He inspired his children 
to greater and greater activity. He paid 
them five cents a quart for the potato 
bugs they picked from the garden. He 
paid them a cent a row for hoeing the 
corn. But he had no need to buy their 
labor. For they were each and all cut 
from the same piece of cloth as himself, 
and their days were an exciting patch- 
work quilt of work and play. 

A day for William might mean pulling 
in cod, with the land so far away that it 
was only a low haze on the horizon, or it 
might mean a cross-cut saw and an older 
son at the other end of it and the snow 
crackling underfoot as they leaned to 
and fro. A day might turn into a day and 
a night. Any hour might find this man 
on the road or on the sea. It might be he 
would be coming around from the farm 
by the road, getting his night’s sleep on a 
fragrant mattress of new-mown hay and 
letting the horse take care of himself. It 
might be that the big winter moon 
would discover him throned on his 
horse sled, in his thick buffalo coat, with 
hams and bags of meal buttressed 
around him and the icicles hanging 
gleaming from the long points of his big 
mustache. Or a summers morning 
might come upon him, with birds only 
half awake and beginning to twitter and 
the dew on every blade of grass, and he 
as fresh as the wild roses in June, though 
he had ridden out the night. Or a gale 
might sweep at him through the tall 
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pines on the road to Canaan, and not be 
able to drown out the lusty song he was 
singing. 

The farm was not farm enough to con¬ 
tain William. He branched out and ac¬ 
quired a marsh. It had once grown sweet 
hay. But the men who had reclaimed it 
from the tides were a part of the birches 
and the white mountain laurel of the 
Cranberryhorn * graveyard now. The 
dike they had laid up out of big stones 
was down. The tides had come in again. 
The blue stars of the marsh rosemary 
had replaced red clover. Salt thatch, 
with its roots among the crinkly mus¬ 
sels, now waved under the wind where 
timothy had once grown, and baby 
smelts swam where the blue-grass flow¬ 
ers had blossomed. Wild things had 
taken the place back. Blue herons 
brooded on one leg along the slimy 
canals. Evil-looking, brackish ponds re¬ 
flected the dead bones of birches. Sand- 
peeps turned white as they wheeled in 
great squadrons above the pools. It was 
here that Tristram^ bagged his first 
game, a spoonbill plover. Tlie boy had 
gotten Long Tom, the converted Mexi¬ 
can-War rifle named for its former 
owner, his grandfather, unbeknown to 
his older brothers, had rammed in five 
fingers of destruction and wadded it 
down, and had crept up on the bird. He 
got the gun leveled at last, though it was 
a foot longer than himself. When he 
fired, he saw a great mass of stars. The 
gun knocked him flat. But he got his first 
game and brought it home. 

William could not bear to see an acre 
lost to civilization. So he bought the 
place and set his growing, older sons to 
work on it. They repaired the dike and 
put in a new flume.® While the ground 

* Cranberryhorn; the local graveyard. * Trie- 
tram: This is the author himself. * A flame (fld5m) 
m this context is a man-made channel for drain¬ 
ing or carrying water. 


Still remained salty, William’s sons har* 
vested the salt hay. They had to lug it 
out on handrails from the tide’s way and 
spread it to dry on the ancient beaver 
dams. They wallowed in the blue mud 
to the hips, the mosquitoes and black- 
JBies stimg their faces and their eyes, too, 
out of shape. At night, their muscles 
ached from the heft of the wet thatch. 
But they got their crop. And they went 
on getting in thatch even after the land 
above the dike was reclaimed. For there 
was the thatch below the dike, and their 
father owned that, too. William had dis¬ 
covered that the salt hay gave a tang to 
the flavor of his cows’ milk. William’s 
sons put the hay into a barn as big as a 
castle, building gigantic mows from the 
bare earth forty feet in the air. The raft¬ 
ers in the barn were ax-hewn. They 
had been there a century and a half. 
They were held together by wooden 
pegs. There was no piece of iron in the 
place. 

So another farm was redeemed. And 
the old bones on Cranberryhorn needed 
to turn no more but could lie still at 
utter peace. 

There was enough to work for and 
sing about. There were legs of every 
length to clothe. The old cradle which 
had done yeoman’s service had its bur¬ 
den still. There were many bright eyes 
to pry into the sledload of parcels Wil¬ 
liam brought home through the frost or 
the wind. He did not forget to tuck in 
books and playthings among the sacks of 
oats and cracked cbm. William bought 
halibut heads by the barrel, cookies by 
the barrel, molasses by the hogshead, 
and meat by the hundredweight. His 
flour barrels lined the ell on both sides to 
the kitchen steps. He thou^t in supplies 
like a captain of a company. His home¬ 
coming was always a thing to make his 
wife’s and children’s eyes dance. 




Maine woods in winter time. 
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It was because he loved life so that 
William liked to be on the move at all 
hours and to travel the roads back and 
forth. So he often rode the night out and 
got home only with the morning star. 

One night, William came nigh not get¬ 
ting home for good. But it was not in the 
book that so smart a man as he should 
be taken in the dark trap that had its 
jaws each side of his farm. 

It was early in March. The ice was 
still on the bay in front of the farm¬ 
house, but the dark water, where the 
flume of Gurnet^ ran, had eaten in to¬ 
ward the sled tracks of William’s winter 
highroad over the bay to town. Mrs. 
William had watched the open water 
growing as the day wore on. She hoped 
her husband would be back from 
Canaan early enough to see the danger 
and go the five miles around by land, 
over Misery Hill. He was coming light, 
in the pung,” and c»uld break his road 
on tihie unused trail. 

All day long, the sun had been rather 
warm. The drifts of snow ..around the 
house had spongy sides. There was 
treachery in the balmy air. Mrs. William 
even went down to Ae shore at sunset 
time and tried the ice. It had grown 
porous and dull. The ax she swung on it 
went through to the eye at one blow. 
She saw the night dose in. There was no 
sign of her husband. 

Mrs. William lit the extra lamp and 
set it in the parlor window, toward the 
bay. That was William’s landmark after 
dark. She grew more and more uneasy. 
The wind was beginning to stir outside, 
after being down all day. She got the 
children’s supper of meal gruel and 
salted codfish chunks. She heard their 
prayers with one ear on the bay. By the 

* Hie flume of Gurnets the whirlpool made by 
the tide at Gurnet bridge, near the author’s 
home town of Brunswick, Maine. * pung: a box 
sleigh. 


time they were asleep, she found she 
could not sit still any longer in her 
rocking chair and sew on Tristram’s but¬ 
tons. She got up and walked the floor. It 
was pitch black outside. It had come in 
thick and not a star to be seen. After a 
time, she got a lantern and went down to 
the landing. The lantern did not carry 
far. She moved in a little world of light, 
but she could not peer many feet beyond 
it. The wind cried under the edges of 
things. A drop of cold rain splashed on 
her cheek. She found a sheltered ledge, 
and stayed on until the night and chill 
had gotten into the marrow of her bones. 
She went back twice to the house to get 
warm. The third time she went back, 
she saw it was one o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. A rooster crowed in the lower hen¬ 
house. It was too late to expect her hus¬ 
band on such an uncertain night as this. 

William’s wife lay down on her bed, 
but she left her clothes on. She tried her 
level best not to doze off. But she had 
been papering the sitting room all day 
and she felt tired. She must have taken a 
few winks. . . . She was riding in the 
buggy with her husband on a neglected 
country road. The white clover filled all 
but the wheel tracks and the horse’s 
path of the road. When they stirred the 
clover, it smelled piercingly sweet. Too 
much like a funeral, she thought. 'They 
came to a falling-down farmhouse. The 
sashes were empty of panes. Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam did not want to stop at all. There 
was a well in front of the blackened 
house. William wanted a drink. He was 
always fond of sampling the drinking 
water at every farm he could. He got 
out to get him a drink from the well. 
Mrs. William must have gone to pick the 
cinnamon roses at the other side of the 
road. When she looked around, William 
was not in sight. A land of panic seized 
her. She felt terribly afraid of one spot 
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on the place. She did not want to go 
there. She ran to a window of the house 
and called quickly to her husband. There 
was only the echo of the empty rooms. 
She turned toward the evil spot. She 
tried not to hear. But she did. Her name 
came feebly to her as if from far under 
the ground. She mastered the wave of 
cold running down her spine, and she 
drew near the wellcurb.® It was rotten 
in its timbers. A great jagged hole 
showed black in the middle. She was on 
her knees, as near the edge as she dared. 
She looked down into a hideous shaft so 
wide that it cut away in under her feet, 
so deep that her eyes went down and 
down till she was dizzy and saw nothing 
but a thick mist. There was no rope to 
lower, no bottom to see. Only a voice 
growing fainter down there beyond all 
reach of aid. She was tearing her dress to 
ribbons and tying the strips into a weak 
rope. The wind had suddenly come up. 
The voice sank to a whisper. . . . 

Mrs. William was sitting bolt upright 
in bed, the sweat on her forehead. The 
dream was so vivid it seemed still to go 
on. She touched the bedstead to reassure 
herself. Her ears were straining to hear 
a sound. “ Alice! ” — so far and weak she 
could not be sure she heard it. But she 
was down the stairs and running to the 
landing with the lantern before another 
minute had gone by. She came to the 
tide rift at the edge of the bay. “ Alice! 
— help! help! ” She ran back and got the 
rope she had seen coiled in the runway 
of the landing. With one leap she was 
over the rift and out on the bay. Twice 
her heels went through the ice, but she 
was running too fast to go down. She 
ran toward the last sound she had heard. 

The woman saw her husband’s gray 

* wellctirb: the frame around the surface 
edge of the well. ^ tide rift: the place where the 
action of the tides had worn away the land. 


head at the edge of a black patch of 
water. He had gone through. She never 
was to forget the look in his wide blue 
eyes as he lifted them to the lantern’s 
light. She went through with one foot. 
She threw herself flat on her stomach 
and slatted the rope toward her hus¬ 
band. When it reached him, his Angers 
were too numb to do an 5 ^hing with it. 
She inched toward him, leaving the lan¬ 
tern behind, sitting upon the ice. Just 
as she got the rope knotted under his 
arms, the shelf she was on gave way, and 
she went down into the dark water. But 
she had her head up again in an in¬ 
stant. She fought her way, poor swimmer 
as she was, to the new edge of the wid¬ 
ened hole. She never knew how, but by 
some miracle the ice held, and she got 
out. Then she pulled with all she had in 
her. The cold face of William came to 
her through the floating ice. She got her 
arms under his. He was a rock of a man. 
It was like trying to lift out an oak log. 
His head sagged forward on his breast. 
He could not help her. 

The edge of the ice kept breaking ofiF. 
The lantern suddenly went with a piece 
of it. There was a hiss. And she was 
alone with her husband in the blackness. 
At last she got farther back and pulled 
and prayed and pulled. She could not 
believe it, but she had William out on 
the ice. She crawled on her hands and 
knees. She fought on like a bobcat. It 
seemed hours. One knee went through 
once. But when suddenly she went 
through completely, she struck the bot¬ 
tom with her feet, and she staggered 
ashore through the tidal rift and got her 
man to the bank. She ran toward the 
lamp in the window. She roused one of 
the boys with a cry to bring a lantern. 
She got the brandy and was back on the 
shore feeling for William in the dark. 
She had his head on her lap, and his lips 
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were moving when James came running 
with the lantern in his hand. The two of 
them got William up the path and to the 
house. 

William opened his eyes. "Allie,” he 
said wealdy as he smiled up at her, “ you 
look like a pan of new biscuits.” It was 
an exclamation he had always used be< 
fore when he used to come in to see her 
with the latest addition to the Winship 
family* lying in the crook of her arm. 
Later, he added, “I thought J was a 
goner that time.” 

William had left the mare in the 
stable at the inn and had foolishly tried 
to cross the ice and take his wife by sur¬ 
prise. Next morning, he had to sit in his 
chair because of the rheumatic twinges 
in his knees. He ate humble pie.* But 
there was chicken soup, with dumplings 
like rose petals —his favorite dish and 
Alice s masterpiece in cookery — for din¬ 
ner. And he was able to weave nine 
lobster-heads^® before nightfall. Out¬ 
side, the “ Line ” gale was roaring 
through the weathervane tree. The ice 
was all gone from the bay, and the 
waves were howling hungry in the dark. 
William sat toasting his joints in front of 
a fire of spruce knots and telling Tristram 
the tale of the capture of Daniel Boone s 
daughter by the Indians of the Dark and 
Bloody Ground. The shadows in the cor- 

* the Winship family. In the introduction to 
the book from which this selection is taken, 
the author explains that some of the names are 
fictitious. This is one of them. * humble pie. This 
is a way of saying that William admitted his 
mistake in trying to cut across the ice. *** lobster- 
heads: the nets which are placed at the ends of 
a lobster trap with holes in the center through 
which the lobster walks. 


ners of the room seemed to Tristram to 
be moving like the red men. 

After the boy was asleep, William got 
down his guitar and played and sang in 
a low voice the song his wife loved best 
of all his many, 

“ On the trunk of an aged tree I carved 
them. 

And our names on the sturdy oak 
remain. 

And thither I have wandered in the 
gloaming 

And murmured to the wild winds my 
pain. 

That night he kissed his wife for the first 
time in some years. Not that he had not 
loved her more than ever, but just be¬ 
cause he had sort of outgrown that par¬ 
ticular gesture of afliection. 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. Would you call William’s life success¬ 
ful? If so, what is your definition of success? 
Of what did William’s success consist? 

2. What rewards did William get from his 
way of living? What part did his family play 
in these rewards? 

3. Make a list of the many things that Wil¬ 
liam could do. What does this varied list 
show about the man? 

4. Show from this study of William how 
the mere pleasure in doing things, in being 
active, makes a richer life. 

5. Is there anyone in your family or neigh¬ 
borhood who reminds you of William? Your 
class would be interested to hear about him. 
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THREE POEMS 


The three poems that follow have one 
important idea in common. They all say that 
the person who lives out in the world, not 
withdrawn into himself, will live richly. 
However, since they are good poems, they 


CRYSTAL MOMENT 

BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM 
COFFIN 

The poet in the following selection 
stands quite outside the scene he describes 
and views the pursuit of a buck by a pack 
of hounds merely as a superb exhibition of 
power and speed. For the moment he feels 
no outrage at the pursuing hounds and no 
sympathy for the hard-pressed deer. It is the 
pursuit itself —not the pursued or the piu- 
suer —that makes him catch his breath in 
wonder. 

Of this poem Mr. Coffin once said, “A 
poem that came to me fierce and alive was 
a buck deer pursued by hoimds across a 
bay. They swam right past my boat, near 
enough for me to reach out and touch them 
with an oar. But I did no such foolish thing, 
for though I was young then, I knew a 
poem when I saw one going by that close.” 

Once or twice this side of death 
Things can make one hold his breath. 

From my boyhood I remember 
A crystal moment of September. 

A wooded island rang with sounds 5 
Of church bells in the throats of hounds. 


put diat idea vividly and powerfully. It is 
this peculiar power of saying things vividly, 
unforgettably, that explains why poetry is 
wntten and read. Each poem reflects the in¬ 
terest in living that so often marks success. 


With his high head like a tree. 

He swam within a yard of me. 10 

I saw the golden drop of light 
In his eyes turned dark with fright. 

I saw the forest’s holiness 
On him like a fierce caress. 

Fear made him lonely past belief, 15 
My heart was trembling like a leaf. 

He leaned toward the land and life 
With need above him like a knife. 

In his wake the hot hounds churned, 
They stretched their muzzles out and 
yearned. 20 

They cried no more, but swam and 
throbbed, 

Hunger drove them till they sobbed. 

Pursued, pmsuers reached the shore 
And vanished. I saw nothing more. 

So^hey passed, a pageant such 25 
As only gods could witness much. 


A buck leaped out and took the tide Life and death upon one tethei 
With jewels flowing past each side. And running beautiful together. 

"Ciystal Moment,” fiom Cotttckd Poms, by Robert P. Ttistram CoflSn. Reprinted by pennisuon of The MacmilUn Cwnpany, 
pubuihen. 
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BARTER 

BY SARA TEASDALE 

Life has loveliness to sell — 

All beautiful and splendid things. 

Blue waves whitened on a cliff. 

Climbing fire that sways and sings. 

And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 

Life has loveliness to sell — 

Music like a curve of gold. 

Scent of pine trees in the rain. 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 10 
And for your spirit’s still delight. 

Holy thoughts that star the night. 

Spend all you have for loveliness. 

Buy it and never count the cost; 

For one white singing hour of peace 15 
Count many a year of strife well lost. 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been or could be. 


LOVELIEST OF TREES 

BY A. E. HOUSMAN 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough. 
And stands about the woodland ride° 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

Now, of my threescore years and ten, 5 
Twenty will not come again. 

And take from seventy springs a score. 
It only leaves me fifty more. 

3. tbe woodland ride: a roadway cut through 
the woods. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room,° 10 

About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 

10. little room: another way of saying little 
time. 


WATCHING THE POET AT WORK 

Figures of Speech. The authors of these 
poems have used comparisons to make their 
meaning more vivid. To be sure that you 
have grasped their meaning, translate these 
lines into your own words: 

1. Crystal Moment. 

a. “A crystal moment of September.’ 

(line 4) 

b. “Of church bells in the throats of 

hounds.” (fine 6) 

c. “ He leaned toward the land and life 
With need above him like a knife.” 

(lines 17-18) 

What is the need? Can you see this need 
hung over his head like a knife poised in 
a killer’s hand? 

d. “ Life and death upon one tether 
And running beautiful together.” 

(lines 27-28) 

A tether is a rope tied to an animal to hold 
it in check. 

2. Barter. 

a. “ Life has loveliness to sell — ” (line 1) 

b. “ And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup.” (lines 5—6) 

Is it wonder that is like a cup or is it the 
children’s faces? 

c. “ Music like a curve of gold.” (line 8) 
In what way could music seem as solid and 

substantial and shining as, for instance, 
a golden ring? 

d. “ And for a breath of ecstasy 

Give all you have been or could be,” 

(lines 17-18) 


•Barter/' from Love Sonss^ by Sara Teasdale. Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

“Loveliest of Trees," from A Shropshire Lad, by A. £. Housman. Repnnted by pemussion of Holt and Company, Inc. 
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3. Loveliest of Trees. 
a. “ About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow.” 

(lines 11-12) 

Do you think this is a comparison? a figure 
of speech? Or do you think the poet meant 
literally that the trees were covered with 
snow? If you think this is a comparison, to 
what is the snow being compared? 

ROCK OF AGES 

BY JOHN D. WEAVER 

In most people there is a desire to be 
well-remembered long after they have left 
this world. To be honored after death, even 
to be spoken of with respect —tiiat is for 
many people sure evidence of success. To be 
spoken of as having taken scattered materials 
and built of them a structure that lasts is 
something to be proud of, or so it seemed to 
the old man ir this story. 

IT TOOK three strapping men to 
get Mark Quill to the county poor farm. 

“I seen em go by,” Maud Loeffler 
told her husband that night, “ and he fit 
’em ever inch of the way.” 

Saul Loeffler said it was a wonder she 
didn’t follow them right on down to the 
poor farm, so she wouldn’t miss any¬ 
thing. Maud huffed up. ** No law ’gainst 
lookin’,” she said. 

Mark Quill ran away twice the first 
day, once the second. Tall Tompkins had 
to send a couple of hands out to fetch 
him back. “Mark Quill’s give me more 
trouble in two days,” Tall said, “ than all 
the resta my people give me in twenty 
years. The county might’s well give me 
an eel to hold.” 

Maud Loeffler was cleaning a roasting 
hen when Saul came home that evening. 
He sat on the porch steps, smoking his 


pipe, watching her thin brown fingers 
picking irritably at the pinfeathers. “I 
know what Td do,” she said. Saul didn’t 
ask her what she’d do. “I’d chain ’im,” 
she said. Saul shook his head. “They 
ain’t made the chains could hold Mark 
Quill.” 

Mark Quill ran off again on Sunday, 
and they didn't find him till Tuesday 
night. Nevil Kearns found him up in 
Laurel Hollow, lying in a wild plum 
grove. Nevil thought the old stonemason 
was dead at first, but as soon as he 
touched him, Mark Quill set to kicking 
and hollering. 

“ I knowed then he warn’t daid,” Nevil 
said. 

When Nevil brought Mark back to the 
poor farm. Tall Tompkins called the old 
man into the little offlce room off from 
his parlor. 

“Mark,” Tall Tompkins said, “I’m 
a-runnin’ this place and the county’s put 
you here for me to look after. Less’n you 
take a oath to stay put I’m gonna lock 
you in your room, and you won’t git out 
of it till they carry you out.” 

Mark didn’t say anything for a long 
time, just stood there, a tall, white- 
headed man, with big hands as rough as 
the hill rocks he’d worked with all his 
life. Even at seventy-five or eighty (no¬ 
body, not even Mark himself, knew ex¬ 
actly how old he was), he was straight 
and hard as a rifle barrel. 

“ Tall Tompkins,” Mark finally said, “ I 
give you my oath on it.” 

Then Mark fumed around and 
marched out of the house. Nobody saw 
him till dinner time; he came back 
quietly, ate his dinner without saying a 
word, and left again. After supper he 
went to bed. Most of the other old peo¬ 
ple at the poor farm were afraid of Mark, 
he had a name for being mean, espe- 


'Bodt of AgM," by John D. Weaver. Keprinted by pcRDiwian of A. and S. l^rona, lac., the Mitber*B agent. 
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daily when he was drinking. Once he’d 
killed a man with a rock. At least people 
said he had; nobody’d ever proved it. 

“I seen Mark Quill today,” Maud 
Loeffler said one evening when she came 
home from berry-picking. “He walked 
clean to Limeton and back, said he 
wanted to see the stone wall he built for 
old Mr. Carlton.” 

“Mark’s got a right to be proud of 
that wall,” Saul Loeffler said. 

“ Hit’s a long way to walk.” 

“ Hit’s a mighty fine wall.” 

Next day Mark didn’t come down to 
his breakfast. Tall Tompkins thought 
he’d run off again, but Mark hadn’t run 
off, he was sitting in his room staring out 
the window when Tall Tompkins went 
up to look for him. 

“ I can’t eat county meat and county 
greens,” Mark said, 

“Hit’s good eatin’,” Tall Tompkins 
said, “ as good as you’ve ever et and you 
know it.” 

“ Hit’s good,” Mark said, “ but I ain’t 
a-gonna tech it. I’ve alius made my own 
way. paid in cash or trade for everything 
I ever got. I ain’t a-gonna start in now 
livin’ off other people’s bounty.” 

Tall Tompkins drew up a chair, sat 
down and offered Mark a sack of tobacco 
and a pack of cigarette papers. Mark 
shook his head. Tall Tompkins shrugged, 
rolled himself a smoke. 

“Mark,” he said, “you’ve did your 
work. There ain’t hardly a farm in this 
county don’t have some of your stone 
work on it, a wall or a well or a fireplace. 
And hit was good work, Mark. Hit’s 
time new you set back and took it easy.” 

“ I never took charity,” Mark said. “ I 
ain’t takin’ it now.” 

" Some are glad to git it.” 

“I ain’t.” 

Mark didn’t come down to dinner 
either, and that afternoon he disappeared 


again. When he came back he had berry 
stains on his fingers. He looked tired. He 
didn’t say anything to anybody, just went 
upstairs and lay down on the bed. 

“ Hell break,” Maud Loeffler said 
when she heard about it. Saul Loeffler 
shook his head. “He won’t break,” Saul 
said. “ Hell maybe starve hissef, but he 
won’t break.” 

Saul came home early next morning; 
he was supposed to be cutting weeds, 
but he came home about ten o’clock and 
Mark Quill was with him. 

“Mark’s gonna hep fix the ’tainin’^ 
wall,” Saul said. 

“Wall dont need fixin’,” Maud said. 

“ There’s a hole in it big enough for a 
cow to walk through,” Saul said, and 
when Maud went out to look at it, sure 
enough there was a hole. 

“I’d of swore it wam't there last 
night,” Maud said. “ I d’clare I . . . ” 

“ Git the trowel,” Saul said, and while 
Mark sized up the hole, Saul went for 
the cement. 

“A good two days’ work,” Mark said 
when he finished studying the break in 
the retaining wall. 

“ Can you handle it by yoursef? ” Saul 
asked. 

“ I built it,” Mark said. “ I reckon I can 
plug it.” 

Mark took Saul up back of the spring- 
house and pointed out the rocks he 
wanted, then Saul hitched up his horse 
and dragged them down to the waU. 
Saul helped lift the heavy rodcs, but 
when it came to fitting them in place, 
Mark wouldn’t let him help. Saul 
watched the rocks go together, snug and 
tight, with only thin ragged lines be¬ 
tween them, like the pieces of a broken 
china dish. Mark worked all morning, 

1 'talniTi' walL A retaining wail is designed^ to 
hold up a bank which might otherwise slide 
down. 
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and when it came dinner time, he and 
Saul went up to the house together, 
washed their hands at the pump, scraped 
the mud off their shoes, then went in the 
kitchen to eat. 

“How you reckon the wall come to 
give way like that? ” Maud said. 

“ You hep Mark to more of them snap 
beans,” Saul said, and Maud didn’t ask 
about the wall again. 

Mark Quill ate enough for four men. 
He ate ham and fried eggs and sweet 
potatoes and green beans, he ate roasting 
ears and fresh peas and stewed toma¬ 
toes, and all the time he kept slapping 
apple butter on thick slices of bakery 
bread. Then he ate three pieces of apple 
pie and drank his fourth cup of coffee. 
Maud Loeffler was sure he’d bust wide 
open like a sack of feed. 

“ Tastes good,” Mark said, wiping the 
back of his hand across his mouth. 

“Hitll maybe hold us till supper,” 
Saul said. 

After they left, Maud sat down and ate 
what was left. She was cleaning up the 
kitchen when she heard Skul out at the 
pump getting a drink of water. 

“Saul Loeffler,” she said, “that man’s 
gonna eat us clean out of house’n home.” 

“He’s working on my place,” Saul 
said, “and I’m gonna see to it he gits 
fed.” 

“Who’s gonna feed us when we git 
hongry? ” 

“ We ain’t never gone hongry yet.” 

“We ain’t never tried to feed the 
county paupers before.” 

“ A man that works on my place, he’s 
gonna git his meals here.” 

“ We pay our taxes,” Maud said, “ and 
our taxes feed the paupers.” 

Saul’s hand choked the yellow gourd 
he was drinking from. 

“You git bade to the kitchen,” Saul 
said. Maud got. 


Saul paid Mark Quill six dollars for 
the two days’ work. Mark kept one dollar 
out, gave the rest to Tall Tompkins. 

“I reckon this’ll pay my keep for a 
week,” Mark said, and all that week he 
came to the table every day, ate with the 
others. But Monday morning he didn’t 
show up for breakfast. He told Tall 
Tompkins he was going out and look for 
work. Tall didn’t try to argue with him. 

“ A fine lotta good the cash money did 
him,” Maud Loeffler said that night 
when Saul came in for supper. “He’s 
been up at Old Man Henry’s store all 
day drinkin’ wliisky and singin’ his fool 
head off. When I went to git my bluin’ he 
called me names and almost fell off’n the 
counter, he was that drunk.” 

“ I’m ready for my supper,” Saul said. 

“ The old goat,” Maud said, “ he’s alius 
been no-count, he’s alius been a drinker 
and never set foot in a church, never 
even come to the tent-meetin’s.” * 

Saul sat down to the table, and Maud 
brought him his supper. “ Nobody’s ever 
been able to do a thing with him and 
nobody ever will,” Maud said. 

That was the last Saul heard of Mark 
Quill for nearly a week. Then one after¬ 
noon Saul was standing by the pump, 
getting himself a drink of water, when 
Maud came home from the post office. 
The minute Saul saw her face, he knew 
she’d heard something. 

“Lor’,” Maud said, “you know what 
he’s up to now? He’s buildin a wall 
down at the poor farm.” 

“ He’s been buildin’ ’em for sixty 
years,” Saul said. 

“ Not like this un,” Maud said. “ This 
here’s just a wall set out in the middle of 
a field. Hit don’t go nowhere, don’t mark 
nothing. Hit just sets.” 

'* tent meetin’s: relinous revival meetings 
held by traveling preachers who conduct their 
services in large tents that can be taken down 
and moved to the next town. 
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Saul went on drinking. Maud looked 
at him, frowned. “You hear me?” she 
said. “ Hit just sets.” 

“ I hear you,” Saul said, and later that 
afternoon, when Maud wasn’t watching 
him, he headed down the road toward 
the poor farm. He wanted to take a look 
at that wall. 

When he passed the Gurley house, old 
Mrs. Gurley called to him from her 
rocker, a gray, crow-faced woman, smok¬ 
ing a yellow pipe. “Want’r see some- 
pun?” she said, rocking and cackling, 
pointing at the parched field down be¬ 
low. “ Man’s crazy as a coot.” 

Saul wriggled through the rail fence, 
cut across the field, without looking back 
at Mrs. Gurley. He could see Mark grub¬ 
bing in a wide scattering of rocks, rolling 
them over, picking and choosing until he 
found the one he wanted, then adding it 
to the twelve-foot length of dry wall® 
which started from nowhere, like a hill 
creek in the spring. 

“Evenin’, Mark,” Saul said, and the 
old man nodded, kicking at a loose pile 
of rocks, then working them over with 
the toe of his shoe, until he had them 
laid out where he could study them. 

Saul sat down under the black walnut 
tree and lit his pipe, watching the wall 
take shape from the rocks scattered at 
Mark Quill’s feet. 'The base of the wall 
was broad and firm, the lines straight as 
a taut string, the sides tapering in gradu¬ 
ally, so the wall would settle slowly and 
solidly with the years. 

“Nice wall, Mark,” Saul said. “Good 
lines to it.” 

“ I seen worse,” Mark said. 

A dry wall was nothing strange or new 
in the county. Saul had seen dozens of 
Mark’s walls, but there was something 
about this one that held Saul the way a 
snake can hold a bird. It came time for 

I diy wall: a stone wall made mthout mortar. 


him to go home, he had things to do 
before supper, but he didn’t stir, just sat 
there, watching. 

Sunday morning, after services. Tall 
Tompkins drew S^aul off to one side. 
“Poor Mark,” Tall said, “looks like he’s 
give way for sure now. Bad enough to 
build a wall that don’t mark nor keep 
out, but yesterday evenin’ I found ’im 
tearin’ out the whole middle part of it, 
and now this mornin’ he’s down there 
puttin’ it back together.” 

“ Maybe he didn’t git it right the first 
time,” Saul said. 

Tall Tompkins laughed. “ A wall thas 
no good to nobody, what’s it matter 
whether it’s put up right or wrong? ” 

“I reckon it matters to Mark,” Saul 
said. 

Mark was closing the ragged edges of 
the gap, when Saul came up behind him, 
sat down quietly, the old man grunting, 
going on with his work. He smoothed off 
the top and sides, then stopped, drawing 
back from the wall, squinting at it. He 
turned to Saul. “ How’s it look from the 
road? ” 

“Looks good,” Saul said, and Mark 
nodded, pleased. 

“ People goin* by,” Mark said, “ I want 
’em to see it, want ’em to say to their- 
selves, ‘There’s the last wall old Mark 
put up. 

“Looks good from the road,” Saul 
said. 

Mark sat down in the thin shade of 
the walnut, pushed his hat back on his 
head, smearing the sweat off his forehead 
with a slow swipe of his hand. He picked 
up a big gray egg of a rock, cupping it in 
his hand. “ These rocks was scatto'ed all 
over,” Mark said, “and they’d be there 
yet, iffen I hadn’t went after ’em, drug 
’em down here, and put ’em together. 
Rocks in the ground, they’re common as 
pig tracks, but when they’re all of a 
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piece, well, thas somepun for a man to 
stop'n look at, and the man that found 
’em and fitted 'em, he’s got a right to take 
some pride in what he done.” 

“Hit’s a good wall, Mark,” Saul said. 
“Hitllhold.” 

“A hundred years from now,” Mark 
said, “hitll still be standin’ here. And 
you know what people’ll say? Theyll 
say, ‘A man named Mark Quill put up 
that wall.’ And some’ll say, ‘ He must of 
been crazy, makin’ a wall in the middle 
of nothin’.’ But they’ll never forget this 
wall, nor the man that made it.” 

Saul finished his pipe, then got up and 
started for home, walking slowly, his 
shoes stirring little clouds of gray dust 
along the side of the county road. He 
came up to his house by way of his corn¬ 
field, stopping at the springhouse for a 
drink of water. He was proud of that 
springhouse, he’d put it up with his own 
hands. The calico * cat crept up to him 
timidly, followed by her four kittens. 
Saul picked up the smallest of the litter, 
the mother cat eyeing him suspiciously. 
He walked up the footpath, stroking the 
back of the kitten’s neck. 

“Supper’s ready,” Maud called from 
the back door, and Saul nodded. He put 
the kitten down, smiling as it bounced 
away like a rubber ball, then he started 
toward the kitchen. It had been a long 
time since he’d wondered what would 
happen to the farm after he died. Sold for 
taxes, he reckoned. Whoever got it would 
be lucky, he’d put a lot of work into the 
place, forty years, and nothing much to 
show for it, no children to hand it on to. 

"Where you been?” Maud asked, 
when Saul sat down at the table. He told 
her. “Well,” she said, “it does seem to 
me you could find somepun better to do 
than set all day watchin’ a crazy man 
build a crazy wall.” 

4 calico: spotted like calico cloth. 


“ Maud,” Saul said, “ a hundred years 
from now, if anybody remembered us, 
what’d it be for? ” 

She looked at him as though he’d 
tracked dirt into the house. “Hmph,” 
Maud snorted. “ Ideas.” 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why is the title a good one for this 
story? 

2. What do you think of Mark’s refusal 
to accept charity? Was it false pride? Was 
it foolish or commendable? Do you know of 
anyone who has reacted that way to charity? 

3. What about Saul’s retaining wall? Was 
Maud right that there had been no hole the 
night before? 

4. Since you know what Mark did with 
his six dollars, how do you judge Maud’s re¬ 
port of his conduct in the store? 

5. Why did Mark tear out the middle of 
the wall in the field? Why did it matter to 
him whether the wall was right? 

6. What is the meaning of Maud’s last 
word, ‘“Ideas”? 

7. Was Mark a successful man? Can you 
see why his story is placerT in this unit about 
success? 

EXPANDING AN IDEA 

8. ‘“Rocks in the ground, they’re com¬ 
mon as pig Lacks, but when they’re all of a 
piece, well, thas somepun for a man to stop’n 
look at, and the man that foimd ’em and 
fitted ’em, he’s got a ri^t to take some pride 
in what he done.’ ”' 

a. Did Saul agree with this statement? About 
what did Saul have a feeling of pride? 

b. Do you know of anyone who has built 
something from scattered materials? made 
something valuable and usable out of 
worthless things? 

c. Do you think this same pride can be felt 
for something built out of nontangible, 
nonmaterial things? Give an example. 
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LET THE HURRICANE ROAR 

BY ROSE WILDER LANE 

Many books have been written about 
the Westward Movement —the excitement 
of the frontier, the fierce struggle for ex¬ 
istence against unyielding nature, and the 
loneliness and hardships of the long winters 
spent miles from the nearest settlements. 

Under such circumstances the courage of 
his wife helped many a pioneer to hold his 
homestead. Such courage is displayed by 
Caroline, the eighteen-year-old wife and 
mother in this selection from the short novel 
Let the Hurricane Roar. 

After a sky-darkening swarm of grass¬ 
hoppers has descended upon their wheat- 
field and has eaten every shred of the 
promising crop in their first year on the 
homestead, twenty-year-old Charles leaves 
his wife and baby and goes back to Iowa 
to earn money with which to buy winter 
supplies for his family. A broken leg pre¬ 
vents him from returning before winter, as 
he had intended. Left alone in the sod hut 
(the nearest neighbors have given up and 
returned to Minnesota), Caroline is de¬ 
termined to protect her child and hold the 
homestead until her husband can return. 

THREE DAYS and nights the 
winds did not cease to howl, and when 
Caroline opened the door she could not 
see the door ledge through swirling snow. 
How cold it was she could not guess. At 
sight of the cloud she had hurriedly be¬ 
gun cramming every spare inch of the 
dugout with hay. Twisted hard, it burned 
with a brief, hot flame. Her palms were 
soon raw and bleeding from handling 
the sharp, harsh stuff, but she kept on 
twisting it; she kept the dugout warm. 

In the long dark hours —for she was 
frugal with kerosene; a wavering light 
came from the drafts and the broken lid 


of the stove — she began to fight a vague 
and monstrous dread. It lay beneath her 
thoughts; she could not grasp it as a 
whole; she was always aware of it and 
never able to defeat it. It lay shapeless 
and black in the depths of her. From 
time to time it flung up a question: 

What if the baby gets sick? 

“ He won’t be sick! ” she retorted. 
“He’s a strong, healthy baby. If he’s 
sick, I’ll take care of him. I’d take care 
of him anyway; there’s no doctor in 
town.” 

Suppose something has happened to 
Charles? Suppose he never comes back? 

“ Be still! I won’t listen.” 

That was like a wolf’s howl in the 
wind. Wolves? 

“ Nonsense, I have the gun. How could 
a wolf get through the door? ” 

When you go out-If a wolf sprang 

suddenly-What of the baby, alone 

in the dugout? 

“ Why am I scaring myself with horri¬ 
ble fancies? Nothing like that will hap¬ 
pen.” 

She could never conquer the shapeless, 
nameless dread itself. Silenced, it did not 
leave her. It would begin again. 

What if the baby gets sick? 

“ Oh, stop, stop! I can’t stand this! ” 
her spirit cried out in anguish. And she 
asked herself angrily, “ What is the mat¬ 
ter with you? Brace up and show a little 
decent spunk! It’s only a storm; there’ll 
be lots of them before spring.” She tried 
to conquer the shapeless, dark thing by 
ignoring it. 

The wind howled, gray darkness 
pressed against the paper pane, a little 
hard snow, dry as sand, was forced 
through the crack beneath the door. 

On the fourth morning Caroline was 
awakened by an immense, profound si- 


’"Let the Hurricane Roar,” from Lei Ike Hurricane Roar, by Rose Wilder Lane. Copyright, xg33, by Rose Wilder Lane. Reprinted 
by permisauu of Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 
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lence. The frosty air stung her nostrils; 
the blanket was edged with rime from 
her breath. Snug in the hollow of her 
body the baby slept cozily. The window 
was a vague gray in the dark. She lighted 
the lamp and started a fire in the cold 
stove. 

She was not perturbed until she tried 
to open the door. Something outside held 
it against her confident push. And sud¬ 
denly wild terror possessed her. She felt 
a Thing outside, pressed against the door. 

It was only snow. She said to herself 
that it was only snow. There was no 
danger; the ledge was narrow. She flung 
all her strength and weight against the 
door. The stout planks quivered; they 
pressed against a crunching and a 
squeaking, and from top to bottom of 
them ran a sound like a derisive scratch 
of claws. Then snow fell down the abrupt 
slope below the ledge, and sunlight 
pierced Caroline’s eyes. 

Taking the shovel, she forced her body 
through the narrow aperture she had 
gained. For an instant the pain in her 
eyes blinded her. Then she saw the im¬ 
mensity of whiteness and dazzling blue. 
She confronted space. 

Under the immeasurably vast sky, a 
limitless expanse of snow refracted ^ the 
cold glitter of the sun. Nothing stirred, 
nothing breathed; there was no other 
movement than the ceaseless interplay of 
innumerable and unthinkably tiny rays 
of light. Air and sun and snow were the 
whole visible w’orld — a world neither 
alive nor dead, and terrible because it 
was alien to life and death, and ignorant 
of them. 

In that instant she knew the infinite 
smallness, weakness, of life in the lifeless 
universe. She felt the vast, insensate* 

1 refracted (rl-fr&k'tCd): reflected. * insensate 
(iH'sSn'sdt): unfeeling, brutal. 


forces against which life itself is a re¬ 
bellion. Infinitely small and weak was 
the spark of warmth in a living heart. 
Yet valiantly the tiny heart continued to 
beat. Tired, weak, burdened by its own 
fears and sorrows, still it persisted, in¬ 
domitably ® it continued to exist, and in 
bare existence itself, without assurance 
of victory, even without hope, in its in¬ 
domitable existence among vast, incalcu¬ 
lable, lifeless forces, it was invincible. 

Caroline was never able to say, even 
in her own thoughts, what she knew 
when she first came out of the dugout 
after the October blizzard. It was a mo¬ 
ment of inexpressible terror, courage, 
and pride. She was aware of human dig¬ 
nity. She felt that she was alive, and that 
God was with life. She thought: “The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
me.” She could feel what Charles felt, 
singing: “Let the hurricane roarl We’ll 
weather the blast.” 

She drew a deep breath, and with her 
shovel she attacked the snow. The winds 
had packed it hard as ice against the 
door and creek bank. The path was 
buried under a slanting drift. Inch by 
inch, pounding, digging, scraping, lift¬ 
ing, she made a way on which she could 
safely walk, and that scratch on the il¬ 
limitable waste of trackless snow was a 
triumph. 

A blizzard of such severity so early in 
October seemed to predict an unusually 
hard winter. She could not know when 
the next storm might strike, and her first 
care was fuel. She dug into the snow- 
covered stacks by the barn, and tying a 
rope around bundles of hay, she dragged 
them one by one down the path and into 
the dugout. 

When she threw out the water in 

* indomitably (in-dfimTtd-blT): unconquerably, 
invincibly. 
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which she washed her hands, she noticed 
that its drops tinkled on the ice crust. 
They had frozen in the air. Startled, she 
looked into the mirror. Her nose and eais 
were white, and she had to rub them 
with snow till they painfully thawed. 

• • • • • 

Then came the seven days’ blizzard. 
There had been only a few hours of clear 
weather, but Caroline had worked des¬ 
perately; she had enough hay for three 
days and she had never known a blizzard 
to last longer. On the third day she 
burned the hay sparingly, but she was 
not alarmed. On the fourth day she broke 
up and burned a box, keeping the stove 
barely warm. On the fifth day she burned 
the remaining box. The heavy benches 
and table were left, and the cradle; in 
her folly she had left the ax in the bam. 

She sat wrapped in blankets on the 
edge of the bunk. When the fire went out 
there was no light at all. The window was 
obscurely gray, a dim and unnaturally 
square eye, looking in upon her. The 
stout door shook to the pounding and 
prying of yelling winds. And time was 
lost, so that she did not know whether 
this were day or night, nor how long 
those winds had possessed all space. She 
had so long hoped to hear their energy 
exhausted that it seemed to her inex¬ 
haustible. The tiny pocket of still air in 
the dugout was increasingly cold. 

If she and the baby lay close together 
under blankets, they could exist for some 
time in the warmth of their own bodies. 

If this were to go on forever-It could 

not, of course. Feebly she gave up the 
problem of the heavy benches, which 
she could not break up with her hands. 
It must be the cradle. But she feared to 
bum it so soon. 

During the seventh day she smashed 
and frugally burned die cradle. The 


birds that Charles had carved helped to 
boil tea and potatoes. She mashed a po¬ 
tato in a little hot water and fed it with 
a spoon to the baby. Then she put out 
the lamp and lay down with him under 
all the bedding. 

A change in the sound of the wind 
awakened her. She did not know whether 
it was night or day, but when she forced 
the door open she saw a whiteness of 
driven snow. A fierce north wind was 
driving the flakes steadily before it, and 
Caroline’s relief was like a shout of joy. 
The snow was not swirling; the blizzard 
was overl 

When next she opened the door, the 
storm had diminished so tliat she could 
see vaguely into it. She was able to clear 
the path, and when she reached its top 
she could see dim shapes of barn and 
haystacks. The wind almost took her off 
her feet, and when she had a bundle of 
hay and was dragging it through the soft 
drifts, she had to fight it as though it 
were a live thing struggling to get away. 

After she had filled the dugout with 
hay, she stretched a rope from the barn 
to the top of the path, so that she could 
fetch fuel, if necessary, during a blizzard. 

Vaguely through the storm she seemed 
to see a dark patch on the opposite bank 
of the creek. It troubled her, for she 
could not imagine what it might be; per¬ 
haps an illusion of eyes weeping in the 
wind, perhaps some danger against which 
she should defend herself. She shut the 
door against it hurriedly and gave herself 
to the marvel of warmth and rest. 

In the morning, a dazzling glitter of 
sun on snow, she saw across the creek a 
herd of cattle. Huddled together, heads 
toward the south and noses drooping to 
their knees, they stood patiently enduring 
the cold. In terror she thought of the hay¬ 
stacks. The creek bank hid them from 
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the cattle now, but if the herd moved 
southeast, across the slough, and saw that 
food, would all the strength of the wind 
prevent them from turning and destroy¬ 
ing her fuel? 

She put on her wraps and took the 
pistol. Not with pitchfork or ax, she 
knew, could she keep starving cattle from 
food. Nor did she dare risk facing die 
stampede. She could only try to turn it 
with shots and, failing, take refuge in the 
ham. If the fuel were lost- 

The cattle did not move. It came to 
her, while she watched, that for a long 
time they had not moved. Yesterday she 
had seen the herd, huddled motionless in 
the storm. This prodigy, this incredible 
fact of cattle not moving before a storm, 
chilled her thought. She stared at them — 
gaunt sides and ridged backbones, 
dropped necks and lax tails, motionless 
as if carved. Were they dead —frozen? 
No; breath came white from their nos¬ 
trils. 

The thought that they might be dead 
had brought a vision of meat. 

Her courage quailed. There was some¬ 
thing monstrous, something that gave her 
an unreasoning terror, like a breath of 
the supernatural in this herd of motion¬ 
less cattle. Her jaw clenched against the 
cold, she went slowly, knee-deep in 
drifts, down the bank and across the 
frozen creek. Was this too great a risk? 
Leaving the baby in the dugout and ven¬ 
turing into she knew not what? The 
cattle did not move. She went within 
ten yards of them, five, two. They did not 
even lift their heads. 

Over their eyes — thick over their eyes 
and hollowed temples —were cakes of 
ice. When she saw this, she understood. 
Their own breath, steaming upward 
while they plodded before the storm, had 
frozen and blinded them. 


In a rage of pity, an outbursting cry 
against the universal cmelty, she plunged 
through the snow to the nearest patiently 
dying creature; she wrenched the ice 
from its eyes. The steer snorted; he flung 
up his head in terror and ran, staggering. 
The herd quivered. A few yards away, 
the steer stopped, hesitated in fear of the 
loneliness around him, and turned back 
uncertainly toward the herd. A long bawl 
of misery came from his throat. Then he, 
too, let his head droop. 

Caroline knew what she must do. She 
thought of the baby, drawing his strength 
from hers. She held all thought, all feel¬ 
ing, firmly to the baby, and walking to 
the nearest young steer, she put the pistol 
to his temple, shut her eyes and fired. 
The report crashed through her. 

She felt the shudder of all the beasts. 
When she opened her eyes they had not 
moved. The steer lay dead, only a little 
blood trickling, freezing, from the 
wound. And perhaps it had been merci¬ 
ful to kill him. 

Then, like an inspiration, a revival of 
all gay hope, she thought of a cow. The 
cow! Why not? In the herd there were 
many cows. Alas, they belonged to some¬ 
body. To whom? She did not know; that 
might never be known; impossible to 
guess how many miles — hundreds, per¬ 
haps—they had been driven by the 
storm. But they were branded. She could 
not steal. Yet, if she did not take one of 
these cows, would it not die? The whole 
blinded herd was helpless and dying. To 
kill for food was permisuble, but to steal? 
Was she a cattle thief? But a cow —to 
have a cow! Milk for the baby. To sur¬ 
prise Charles, when he came home, with 
a cow! 

She thought that perhaps there was 
a yearling that was not branded. 

In her excitement she was almost 



The good fortune of having a cow filled her with joy. 


W. S. Woodward from Black Star 


laughing. Clumsy in boots and coat and 
shawls, she pushed into the harmless 
herd. The heifers, she knew, would be 
in the center. The old bull grumbled in 
his throat, shaking his blind head, but 
he did not move; he did not even paw 
the snow. There was a young heifer, un¬ 
branded, almost plump, a clear red all 
over. Caroline marked it for her own, 
for their own cow. 

This incredible marvel of good fortune 


filled her with laughing joy. What a tri¬ 
umph, what a joke - to take a cow from 
the blizzard, to take it from the very 
midst of a dangerous herd! And to have 
a cow —after so many calamities, in 
spite of calamities, to have a cow — this 
was a vindication of all confidence and 
hope. 

She struggled through the drifts, across 
the creek, up the bank, to the dugout. 
She fed tihe stove with hay, she nursed 
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the baby, dressed him warmly, wrapped 
him in blankets like a cocoon. Then she 
went to the bam for a rope. 

The short winter day gave her not too 
much time. The sun was overhead before 
she had succeeded in prodding and tug¬ 
ging the terrified, wild, blinded heifer 
out of the herd. It clung with desperation 
to the safety of the herd, and she had 
still to get it across the creek, up the 
bank, and into the bam. Its strength — 
greater than hers — wore her out. In one 
frantic plunge and leap it undid the work 
of half an hour. Its blindness was her 
only help, and she thanked God for the 
continued bitter cold. But often she 
stopped to mb face and ears with snow, 
and beating her numb hands on her chest 
did not keep the feeling in them. 

It was near sunset before she got the 
heifer into the bam. She put hay into the 
manger and tore the ice from the heifer’s 
eyes. With the rope and ax she went back 
to the herd. She cut the best parts of 
meat from the half-frozen carcass and 
tied the pieces together. Tl^en, trembling 
in her weariness, she went from animal 
to animal, tearing o£F the blinding ice. 
The cattle snorted and plunged; each one 
ran staggering a little way and waited, 
bawling. Slowly the herd drifted before 
the wind. The sun sank in coldness, the 
glow faded from the snow, and in the 
dusk she released the old bull. He lifted 
his head, bellowed weakly, and plunged 
staggering after the herd. 

In the dark they would not see her 
hay. The wind was blowing toward the 
town site; let the townspeople deal with 
the survivors who reached it. Caroline 
had given the cattle a chance for their 
lives, and she felt she had earned her 
cow. 

The blizzard that came that night 
lasted only a day. Caroline lay cozily in 


bed. The baby gurgled and kicked in ex¬ 
uberance of spirits; a great beef stew 
simmered on the stove, filling the air 
with its fragrance. The snowy hay in the 
manger would suflBce the heifer for both 
food and water. The howling of the bliz¬ 
zard did not disturb Caroline; she felt 
the braggart joy of Samson, hugging in 
secret his triumph. “ A lion stood in the 
way; but out of the eater I have taken 
meat; out of the strong I have taken 
sweetness.” * 

If only Charles could know that they 
had a cowl But now she was confident 
that Charles would come home strong 
and well; this winter would end, they 
would be together in the spring. And 
how good to lie on a soft hay tick, under 
warm blankets; how good to feel the 
heartening strength of meat stealing 
drowsily all through one’s body; how 
good to be warm and to rest. She felt 
she had never been thankful enough for 
all her blessings. 

Two haunches of the beef she had left 
outside the door, to freeze on the snow. 
The blizzard had buried them, and she 
did not touch that drift when she dug the 
path again. Snow was still falling thickly 
enough to fill the air as with a mist, 
through which she saw the barn and 
haystacks. 

The heifer was still safely tied to the 
mangel. It snorted and plunged, wild¬ 
eyed, while she brought in hay and set 
two pails of snow within its reach. She 
spoke to it soothingly, but did not touch 
it. In time it would learn her kindness 
and be gentle. It had all the marks of a 
good milch cow. 

She closed the bam door and snapped 
the padlock, feeling a proud sense of 
property to be taken care of. There was 

* “ A lion... sweetness a reference to 
Samson’s riddle, Judges 14 : 14 . 
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no wind, and all around her she could 
hear the soft rustle of the falling snow. 
With the shovel and rope, she went to¬ 
ward the haystack. Afterward she always 
said she did not know what made her 
stop and turn around. By the comer of 
the bam stood a wolf. 

If you went out- If a wolf sprang 

-What would become of the baby, 

alone in the dugout? It’s come, her frozen 
heart knew. 

She had only the shovel. 

The wolf’s haunches quivered, not 
quite crouching. The hair stood rough 
along its back. Fangs showed beneath 
the cmling lip. It was a gaunt, big tim¬ 
ber wolf. Its mate could not be far away. 
Its mate was perhaps creeping up behind 
her. 

She dared not turn lest this one spring. 
Its eyes shone green in the half light. The 
snow sifted downward, a moving, trans¬ 
parent screen between her and those 
eyes. Snowflakes settled on the wolfs 
shaggy neck. His mouth opened in a 
soundless pant; the red tongue flicked 
hungrily over the pointed muzzle. 

He shifted a paw. Caroline did not 
move. Swiftly the wolf turned and van¬ 
ished, a shadow, in the falling snow. The 
snow at once became a menace, hiding 
the lurking danger. 

Caroline walked steadily through the 
white blindness toward the dugout. She 
did not mn; she knew that if she ran, 
her inmost self would yield to shattering 
terror. As long as the wolf could not be 
seen anywhere, she was safe; the wolf 
would not spring unless he could see her. 
But while she was going down the path 
in the creek bank, he might spring on her 
from above. She knew he was following 
her. 

She reached the path and ran. There 
was no measure in time for the length of 


that distance from the edge of the prairie 
to the door’s slamming behind her. A 
long wolf howl rose from the ceiling 
above her head. Another answered it 
from the frozen creek below. 

Several times that day she faintly heard 
the heifer’s desperate bawling. The bam 
door was solid, the walls were thick, and 
the roof, too, was of sod. Whether the 
wolves could scratch their way through 
it, she did not know. They were hungry; 
she had seen the fur hollowed between 
the ribs. 

That evening she heard snarling and 
crunching at the door. The wolves had 
found the fresh meat. They must have 
been following the cattle, and the carcass 
of the steer she had killed had kept them 
near her. She heard a snuffling along the 
threshold, a scratch of claws on the door. 

She kept the lamp lighted and sat all 
night watching the paper pane. The 
window space was too small to let a wolf 
through easily. If paw or head appeared, 
she was ready to shoot. The ax was in 
the dugout, and she decided, rather than 
go out in the snowstorm again, to chop 
up table and benches and bum them. 
But she made the hay last two days, and 
then a sliver of brightness above the 
snow piled against the window told her 
that the sun was shining. 

Little by little she forced the door 
open. The pistol was in her hand. She 
could not see the wolves. This did not 
mean that they might not be waiting be¬ 
yond the edge of the bank above. But 
she could not survive all winter without 
fuel. Some dangers must be faced. 

She found no trace of the wolves any¬ 
where, and in the barn the heifer was 
safe. After that she often heard wolves 
howling and found their tracks at the 
door and around the bam. She never left 
the dugout without the pistol. She made 
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a belt in which to cany it, so that it was 
always ready to her hand while she was 
clearing the path or struggling with the 
bundles of hay. 

The reality of the wolves constantly 
reminded her of Charles’s warning. 
Wolves, he had written —and outlaws. 
When she stirred the fire she thought of 
the smoke ascending from the chimney. 
For seventy miles around, on clear days, 
it could be seen that the dugout was in¬ 
habited. Claim jumpers would probably 
not come. But outlaws? 

She felt within herself a certainty that 
at any human threat of danger she would 
kill. She said to herself that no stranger 
should enter that dugout — not under any 
circumstances, not with any fair words. 
This she determined upon, sure of her¬ 
self. But she did not yet know herself. 

Blizzard followed blizzard, with clear 
hours or days between. She had lost reck¬ 
oning of time and was not quite sure 
wheAer December had ended and Janu¬ 
ary begun. But each day brought nearer 
the end of this winter. The baby was 
healthy, the heifer was safe in the barn, 
and she was holding out pretty well. 
More and more often she dreamed of 
springtime and Charles, beyond her 
reach, and she too confused or too weak 
to reach them, or to make Charles hear 
her calling to him. But in the daytime 
she knew she had only to hold on; 
Charles would come, spring would come; 
she did not need to go toward them. 

February had come, though she did 
not know it. Three clear days of terrible 
cold were ending, near nightfall, in the 
rising of the blizzard winds. That day 
Caroline had filled half the bam with 
hay; the heifer was now so gentle that 
she could turn it loose with that abun¬ 
dance of feed, and the washtub full of 
water provided for it if this blizzard 


lasted a week. The baby slept. The box 
was full of twisted hay, the supper dishes 
washed, and by the faint light of the dy¬ 
ing fire Caroline combed her hair for the 
night. 

A blow struck the door, and all at once 
the forces of the air gave tongue. Caro¬ 
line thought how like demon riders they 
sounded, racing and circling overhead 
with unearthly, inhuman shriek and 
scream and wild halloo. A little snow, 
fine and hard as sand, was driven through 
the crack beneath the door. She shook 
her hair back and put up her hands to 
braid it, and in the gleam of light from 
the broken stove lid she saw a joint of 
the stovepipe suddenly bend. The two 
ends of pipe slid upon each other, a 
crack opened between them. Petrified, 
she heard a human cry, a groaned ex¬ 
clamation. 

A man was on top of the dugout. Blind 
in the storm, he had stumbled against 
the chimney. No honest man, no lost 
homesteader. Not for miles around was 
there an undeserted homestead. All after¬ 
noon the blizzard had been threatening; 
no honest man would have gone far from 
shelter. Only a rider out of the northwest 
might have fled before the storm. Out of 
the northwestern refuges of the outlaws. 
“Wolves and outlaws will be moving 
back to settled country.” 

He had struck the chimney on the east¬ 
ern side; he was going toward the creek. 
Only a few steps and he would fall down 
the creek bank, down into the deep drifts 
below. He would be gone, lost, buried 
somewhere by the storm. Only his bones 
would be found after the snow melted in 
the spring. “ Keep still! ” she said. “ Don’t 
move. It isn’t your business. Don’t let him 
in. Who knows what he is, what he would 
do? Think of the baby. What are you 
doin^" 
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Her mouth close to the stovepipe, she 
shouted, “ Stand stilll Don’t movel ” The 
soot dislodged from the open joint of the 
pipe fell on her face, so quickly had she 
acted. “ You hear me? ” she called. 

A vague shout replied. He seemed to 
have fallen or to have wandered a step 
or two toward the creek. She knew how 
the winds were swirling, beating and 
tugging at him from every side, how the 
sandlike snow was flaying his face; she 
saw him blinded, deafened, lost. An out¬ 
law, but human, fighting the storm. 

“ Lie downl Crawll ” she shouted. 
“Creek bank aheadl Follow it to the 
right! The right! Find a rope! You hear? ” 

His shout was dull through the shriller 
winds. Then she hesitated. But the bam 
was padlocked. “ There is a path! ” she 
called. “ Path! Down! To the left! ” 

If he shouted again, she did not hear 
him. She twisted her hair and thrust pins 
into it, buttoned her basque and lighted 
the lamp. She got her pistol and made 
sure it was loaded. Some instinct, hardly 
reasonable — for who would harm a 
baby? — made her lift Charles John, wrap 
him in a blanket, and lay him on the hay 
in the woodbox. She felt better with the 
baby behind her. Then she lifted the bar 
on the door, and retreating behind the 
table, she waited. 

She had time to regret what she had 
done and to know that she could not have 
done otlierwise. 

The wind suddenly tore open the door. 
Snow whirled in, and cold. The lamp 
flared smokily, and as she started for¬ 
ward, the man appeared in the white 
blizzard. He was tall and shapeless in fur 
coat and cap and ear muffs caked with 
snow; he was muffled to reddened 
slits of eyes and snow-matted eyebrows; 
it was an instant before she knew him 
and screamed. The wild scream was diz¬ 


zily circling in her head when his arms 
closed around her, hard and cold as ice. 

“Oh, how —how —how did you get 
here? ” she gasped after a while, unable 
still to believe it. Her hands kept clutch¬ 
ing, clutching up and down the snowy 
fur, as if her hands were separate things, 
frantic too, to make sure this was 
Charles. 

INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. In the second paragraph of the selec¬ 
tion the author speaks of “ a vague and 
monstrous dread. It lay beneath her 
thoughts; she could not grasp it as a whole; 
she was always aware of it and never able 
to defeat it.” 

a. Does this description seem true to life? 

b. To what extent were Caroline’s fears 
due to real causes, and to what extent 
were they imaginary? 

c. Have you ever experienced fears that 
you could not quite understand or over¬ 
come? In your opinion, what is the best 
way to conquer any vague fear that you 
may have? 

2. What traits of character made possi¬ 
ble Caroline’s success in holding the home¬ 
stead through the winter? 

3. Make a list of the series of difficul¬ 
ties which confronted the eighteen-year-old 
girl. Tell how she faced and overcame each 
one. 

4. In connection with the ice over the 
cattle’s eyes, the author speaks of “the 
universal cruelty ” (page 334). 

a. Cite examples of what seems like na¬ 
ture’s cruelty to men and animals. 

b. Does this “universal cruelty” apply in 
man’s conduct toward his fellow man? 

5. Discuss these ideas: 

a. Was Caroline right or wrong in shooting 
a steer for meat? 

b. Was she right in taking a cow from the 
herd? 

c. Was getting a start in life harder in the 
nineteenth century than today? 
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EXPANDING AN IDEA 

6. A good reader can easily read the en¬ 
tire novel. Let the Hurricane Roar, in one 
evening. Volunteer to read it and give your 
class a complete report on the events lead¬ 
ing up to the winter. 

7. Volunteer to do library research for a 
report on any one of these topics: 

a. Sod houses 

b. The Homestead Act 

c. Claim jiunping 

d. Cattle branding 


WATCHING THE AUTHOR AT WORK 

8. The writer of this selection builds 
suspense not only by having the heroine 
face a series of difiiculties but also by re¬ 
vealing her inner thoughts as she struggles 
to overcome them. Quote passages in which 
Caroline’s feelings are expressed, and no¬ 
tice how they help to give you the feeling 
that you are on the scene with her. 


ON THE VANITY 
OF EARTHLY GREATNESS 

BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 

The tusks that clashed in mighty brawls 
Of mastodons are billiard balls. 

The sword of Charlemagne the Just 
Is ferric oxide, known as rust. 

The grizzly bear whose potent hug 
Was feared by all is now a rug. 

Great Caesar s bust is on the shelf. 

And 1 don’t feel so well myself 1 


READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT FOUR 

In his essay on “Happiness,” a 
former Yale University professor by the 
name of William Lyon Phelps once said 
that he would be sorry to lose all of his 
money or to lose a leg in an accident but 
that neither of these tragedies would per¬ 
manently ruin his happiness. His reason: 
“ Because my happiness is centered 
neither in my purse nor my leg, but in 
my mind, my personality.” 

So it is also with success, a quality that 
is related to happiness. Success is not a 
commodity which we can measure 
merely by looking at a person or by tak¬ 
ing inventory of his material possessions. 
It is quite possible for a physically handi¬ 
capped person to live a successful life, 
and it is surely equally possible for one 
to be both happy and successful without 
great wealth. 

In ordinary conversation people usu¬ 
ally refer to success as something related 
to one’s vocation. So-and-so is the presi¬ 
dent of his company; he is a success. 
Mr. A hit fifty home runs in the past base¬ 
ball season, and Mr. B sold two hundred 
automobiles in a single year; both are 
successful. These may be worthy achieve¬ 
ments, but they are not the only kinds. 
Walter Oakes, to be sure, was an accom¬ 
plished farmer, but his success was much 
more than vocational. In “ Let the Hurri¬ 
cane Roar ” Caroline achieved a kind of 
success that was only partly related to 
homesteading. Both persons had sturdy 
inner qualities and mental attitudes 
which gave them satisfactions that many 
people do not often attain. 

\^at is there to live for olber than 


"On the Vanity of Earthy Greatneas,” fram Gaily tka Troiibador, hy Atthni Guiteiman. Copyright, xggfi, E. P. Dutton & On., Ine., 
ud need with their pams^oa. 
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money, fame, position? This is an impor¬ 
tant question for high school students to 
consider honestly and carefully. Your 
class should profit from a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the selections you have read. 
Use the folloviring points as the begin¬ 
ning of your review of the whole idea of 
success and of the unit you have just 
studied. 

1. How are these topics related to suc¬ 
cess? 

a. Devotion to duty 

b. A concern for the welfare of the family 

c. A lively interest in other people 

d. The desire to be recognized and remem¬ 
bered for an achievement 

e. A sense of humor 

f. Courage and strength of character 

g. Luck 

h. An appreciation for talent or the pos¬ 
session of it 

i. A good education 

2. Show how the following people serve 
as examples of any of the above topics: 

a. Dwight D. Eisenhower 

b. Knute Rockne 

c. Walter Oakes 

d. Robert Oakes 

e. Caroline 

f. The fiddler in “ The Mountain Whip¬ 
poorwill ” 

g. Mark Quill 

h. William 

i. The grocer from Yale 

j. Sergeant Reimmers 

k. General Quait 

BOOKS IN SIMILAR VEIN 

Albert Schweitzer: Genius in the Jungle by 
Joseph Gollomb 

Dr. Schweitzer’s life of unselfish service 
is one of the world’s best examples of 
success that can be measured in terms 
other than money. 

Young Ames by Walter D. Edmonds 
A novel which has as its hero a young 
man who came to New York in the 1830’s 
to find his fortune. 


Profiles in Courage by John F. Kennedy 
This mature book is a collection of ac¬ 
counts of courageous senators who have 
defied the majority in order to hold to 
their own convictions. 

Unused Alibis edited by Philip H. Lotz 
• Seventeen short biographies, each about 
a person who overcame a handicap to 
lead a useful and successful life. 

Annapurna by Maurice Herzog 

This illustrated book tells of the suc¬ 
cess of the French expedition to be the 
first to climb to the top of Annapurna in 
the Himalaya Mountains. 

Men Against the Sea by Charles B. Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall 
This sequel to Mutiny on the Bounty re¬ 
counts the courage and leadership of 
Captain Bligh in bringing his small boat 
safely into port after it is set adrift on 
the seas by the mutinous crew of the 
captain’s ship. 

Kon-Tiki by Thor Heyerdahl 

The author reports his experience in 
crossing the Pacific Ocean from South 
America to the South Sea Islands on a 
raft. 

The Silent World by Jacques Cousteau and 
Frederick Dumas 

The authors write so vividly of their ex¬ 
periences in underwater explorations that 
the reader almost feels that he is wear¬ 
ing the aqualung equipment himself. 
Cousteau is a pioneer in this field. 

The Spirit of St Louis by Charles A. Lind¬ 
bergh 

The author spent more than ten years in 
preparing this detailed account of his 
famous flight over the Atlantic Ocean. 
He also tells of his boyhood and youth 
and of his experiences as a mail pilot. 

“ Neighbor Rosicky ” (in the book Obscure 
Destinies) by Willa Cather 
A story of a warmhearted, afi^ectionate 
farm family that never made a great deal 
of money, yet enjoyed life far more than 
most people do. 

Nansen by Anna Gertrude Hall 

This biography of the Norwegian Arctic 
explorer is significant for many reasons. 
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Nansen’s youthful interests and his de¬ 
velopment of a goal in life show how one 
boy started on the road to success. In a 
second way Nansen is important, for it is 
the story of a new type of man the twen¬ 
tieth century is developing, the man who 
is a citizen of the world as well as of his 
own particular nation. 

Arrowsmith by Sinclair Lewis 

Devotion to the high standards of med¬ 
icine challenges young Dr. Arrowsmith. 
As he matures, his research and work de¬ 
mand more and more of his loyalty and of 
his own life, and he measures his success 
in terms of his contributions to knowledge. 

Captains Courageous by Rudyard Kipling 
Harvey, a wealthy boy washed overboard 
from an ocean liner, is saved by the men 
on a fishing schooner. Hard work and 
genuine friendships help him to lose his 
bored outlook and find fun and adven¬ 
ture. 

First Woman Doctor by Rachel Baker; A 
Woman Surgeon by R. S. Morton; A 
Child Went Forth by Helen M. Doyle 
Biographies of women who had the cour¬ 
age to follow their interest in medicine 
despite the difficulties of gaining respect 
in a “ man’s ” profession. 

I Wanted to Be an Actress by Katharine 
Cornell; He Heard America Sing (Ste¬ 
phen Foster) by Claire Lee Purdy; 
Audubon by Constance Rourke; How 
They Started (Theodore Roosevelt, 
Rockefeller, and others) by E. B. Ham¬ 
ilton; Young Hickory (Andrew Jack- 
son) by Stanley Young; Eli Whitney, a 
Great Mechanic by Roger Burlingame; 
Girls Who Did by Helen J. Ferris 
Biographies of real people and how they 
found their work in life, realizing the pos¬ 
sibilities and interests which were within 
them. 

T-Model Tommy by Stephen Meader 
Redheaded Tom Ballard saves his money 
to buy a car and finds his place in the 
trucking business. Along the way he ac¬ 
quires a girl friend and helps the police 
to catch a gang who have a trucking busi¬ 
ness all their own. 


STORIES WITH VOCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND 

FOR GIRLS 

Linda Kent, Student Nurse by Dorothy 
Deming 

Dance to the Piper by Agnes DeMille 
Curtain Going Up! by Gladys Malvern 
Linda Jordan, Lawyer by Jean Libman 
Block 

Sue Barton, Staff Nurse by Helen Dore 
Boylston 

Janice, Airline Hostess by Alice Rogers 
Hager 

Marcia, Private Secretary by Zillah K. Mac¬ 
donald 

Song of the Lark (singing) by Willa Gather 
Paintbox Summer (painting) by Betty Ca- 
vanna 

Susie Stuart, M.D. by Carolina Chandler 
Peggy Covers the News by Emma Bugbee 
Sky Service (stewardess) by E. H. Lansing 

FOR BOYS 

Davey Logan, Interne by Gregor H. Felsen 
The Mickey Mantle Story (baseball) by 
Mickey Mantle 

The Spell of the White Sturgeon (fishing) 
by Jim Kjelgaard 

Deep Down Under (diving) by John J. 
Floherty 

Danger Fighters (U.S. Coast Guard) by 
Carroll B. Colby 

The Fireside Book of Flying Stories edited 
by Paul Jensen 

This Is Phulugiaphy by Thomas H. Miller 
Bulldozer by Stephen Meader 
Mr. Ump (baseball and umpiring) by Babe 
PinelH 

Rock Taylor, Football Coach by John Gart¬ 
ner 

Submarine! by Edward Beach 
Inside the F.B.I. by John J. Floherty 
Red Rust (wheat growing) by Cornelia J. 
Cannon 

DevU Mountain (mining engineering) by 
L. R. Dennison 

TaU Timber (lumbering) by Stewart H. 
Holbrook 
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PEOPLE IN LITERATURE turns at this point toward the past. Thus far 
it has presented people of the modem world, particularly young people. We 
have seen people living together in families. We have watched them work¬ 
ing to achieve success, trying to decide what was worth living and working 
for, trying to face and estimate themselves honestly. We have discovered 
that people overseas, for all their diflFerences in speech and costume, are 
much like ourselves and like each other. 

Now in turning to the past we may reasonably ask what sort of people in¬ 
habited this earth a thousand years ago, or two thousand years ago. Did they, 
too, have trouble with their parents? Did they have family problems? What 
were their ambitions, their goals in life? What did they take to be the re¬ 
wards of living? How different were they basically from the people we know 
today? 

When history is written in terms of battles, revolutions, governments 
and other institutions, it is apt to be dull and difficult reading. Written in 
terms of people, it is not only more interesting, but it may be more instmc- 
tive. The past was people. People made empires. People invented machines, 
wrote laws, enslaved their neighbors. People —not vague movements and 
trends — defied Nature and good judgment and thereby came to grief. Peo¬ 
ple five thousand years ago faced the same basic problems of living that we 
face today and tried to solve those problems with the means they had at 
hand. 

Sometimes their solutions were brilliant. Sometimes they built empires 
and civilizations of extraordinary richness and power. But now all of them 
are gcme, and from year to year we learn of still other peoples, other empires 
whose very existence we had never before suspected. Someone strikes through 
the jungle or digs into the ground and comes upon a spectacle of unimagined 
beauty — a lost city whose people were wiped out without a trace, perhaps at 
the height of their power. There is something of both satisfaction and terror 
in these stories of lost worlds. They are satisfying stories, for when we put 
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them down we can reach out and feel gratefully the substantial security of 
our modem concrete and steel world. They are terrifying, for they suggest 
that this solid world of ours may vanish too in some blinding flash of 
disaster. Such reading experiences can bring you the gift of perspective, that 
valuable ability to see the present as a small part of the past. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE STONE 
TOWERS 

BY FRANK C. HIBBEN 

Because this country was discovered 
and settled by Europeans, the average 
American does not think of civilization in 
America going back before the time of Co¬ 
lumbus. The following selection tells of one 
civilization in the southwest part of the coun¬ 
try that goes back to the thirteenth century. 
It is a mysterious and tragic story of the 
complete wiping out of this society by some 
ruthless invader. 

JOE AREANO was the first one 
who saw them. He called them torrednes, 
and so they were. Some of the Navahos ^ 
had known about them, of course, and it 
was they who had led Joe Areano into 
that part of New Mexico in his search 
for gold. Joe first dug in these ruins be¬ 
cause the slag around them seemed to 
show that the ancients had been smelting 
gold there. It was only by accident that 
we heard about the affair at all. 

And so, because a Mexican rancher 
went gold hunting, we uncovered a 
seven-hundred-year-old story. It was an 
archaeological story, but it lacked none 
of the human passions because of its 
age. There is something fascinating in 

1 Navahos (nilv'd-hOz): an Indian tribe who 
live in the Southwest. 


that which is old, anyway. This was a 
story of violence and bloodshed without 
a beginning and without an end. 

The north-central section of New Mex¬ 
ico is wild in many places, unmapped, 
and in a few sections is almost unex¬ 
plored. Most of this is government land, 
and there are laws that take care of gov¬ 
ernment land, even if it is unmapped. 
Joe Areano ran afoul of one of these 
laws. 

Joe stoutly maintained during the in¬ 
quiry, at Santa Fe in 1933, that he hadn’t 
been looking for antiques at all. He was 
looking for gold. But he found antiques 
— as a matter of fact, some very nice 
ones. He brought, at that time, eight 
ancient, painted pottery bowls into Santa 
F6, wrapped in an old newspaper. There 
is a law which states that you cannot dig 
up antiquities on federal land without a 
permit, so the government got the bowls 
and Joe Areano kept just his experience. 

More important than the bowls, how¬ 
ever, was Joe’s story of the torrednes^ or 
towers. He persisted in calling them tow¬ 
ers, stone towers, and, he said, there 
were many of them. 

Our SouthwestCTn states are full of 
pueblo * ruins. There are the remains of 

• pueblo (pweb'lS): the communal house or 
village of the Indians of the Southwest. It was 
a multiple-dwelling house built of stone or adobe, 
sometimes of several stories or terraces. Access 
to the interior of the house was often by a trap 
door in the roof and a ladder. 


"The Myateiy of the Stone Towen,” by Frank C. Sbbea. Reprinted in The Saturday Etetring Pea, Reprinted by pennUon of 
tbeautlm. 
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seven ancient pueblos beneath the town 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico. If you dig 
a cellar in Santa Fe, you find prehistoric 
pottery. Flagstaff, Arizona, is built on top 
of an ancient pueblo. They are peppered 
over the country from Kansas to Nevada 
and down into Mexico. But none of these 
pueblos are stone towers that look like 
castles along the Rhine.® Here was some¬ 
thing different. 

Consequently, we fitted out an expedi¬ 
tion—in 1933, that was —and went to 
see if Joe Areano’s story of the stone tow¬ 
ers was as romantic as it sounded. It 
turned out to be more than romantic — it 
was thrilling. 

The country along the Callina River, 
where Joe led us, has really been very 
little investigated since the time of the 
first Spaniards. This whole section, some 
sixty by seventy miles, is unbelievably 
rough. It is high — characterized by 
forest-covered mesas,* bisected by jag¬ 
ged, colorful canyons. There is only one 
small mud road that leads into this whole 
canyon country, and that is impassable 
through the winter months. To both 
sides of this one little road, the canyons 
and mesas stretch off on either hand, 
practically unknown, except to the Nava- 
hos who habitually winter there. 

We drove our car, loaded down with 
all the equipment, as far as we could, to 
the headwaters of the Callina Canyon. 
There we borrowed a wagon and team 
from a small Mexican rancher who 
herded goats and hunted mountain lions 
for a living. With the wagon, we drove 
down the bed of the Callina, then al¬ 
most dry in the middle of June. On 
either hand, the towering cliffs showed 
unbelievable colors and variations of 
colors. In one cliff face there were red, 

• The towers of medieval castles may still be 
seen rising above the treetops on either shore 
of the Rhine River. * mesa (m&'s<i); a flat-topped 
hill, characteristic of the Southwest. 


blue, yellow, purple, and white. The can¬ 
yon country is always a place of brilliant 
contrasts — dazzling sun and dark shad¬ 
ows. Side canyons stretch away around 
intriguing bends and curves, and no¬ 
where is there any indication that civil¬ 
ization had passed that way. It is rough, 
wild, austere, and beautiful. 

We saw the first tower as we came 
through a narrow place in the Callina 
Canyon where the wagon hubs almost 
scraped the walls on either side. Beyond 
these narrows, the sandstone walls 
opened up in a basin, possibly a mile 
long and two or three hundred yards 
wide. The cliffs on both sides were cut 
into a series of long, jagged points that 
jutted out on both sides of the basin, like 
the jaws of a great steel trap spread wide 
open. The wagon lurched out onto a low 
terrace at the upper end of the basin, 
and there we saw our first torreon 
against a blue sky. 

The tower was perched on top of one 
of these rocky pinnacles, close to one side 
of the encircling cliffs. Even though it 
was high above us, we could see that it 
was artificial, even though it apparently 
grew out of the rock on which it stood. 
Outlined against the dazzling sky, as we 
viewed it from the floor of the canyon 
below, the tower looked medieval. 

Even as we looked at this first tower at 
the head of the basin, we saw another, 
and another. We stopped the wagon and 
looked around the open canyon with our 
field glasses, and we could see stone 
towers, singly and in clusters, perched 
on the edges of the cliffs and on the 
rocky points and headlands that jutted 
from them. They looked like castles 
along the rimrock. The colored cliffs be¬ 
low fading down into the darkness of the 
lower canyon and the stone towers stand¬ 
ing out against the Southwestern sky 
produced a picture of fancy and beauty. 
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Our thoughts and speculations r an 
riot. 

But pictures and colors and reveries do 
not make information. Who built these 
towers? Where did they come from? 
Why did these unknown people go back 
into this unbelievably rough country and 
perch their stone defensive works in 
these precarious places? Obviously, the 
problem was something different from 
anything we had encountered before. 
These were no ordinary pueblo ruins. 
Nor, indeed, could we attribute any such 
remains to Navahos or Apaches, or any 
of the so-called “predatory”® Indians. 
Here was a story which we must have. 

Energetically, we set to work. We set 
up camp in the colorful basin and spent 
the next several weeks in an extensive 
survey by foot and by horse. We scaled 
the cliffs on either side of the canyon 
and penetrated back for many miles in 
every direction, following the canyons to 
the north and to the south. We photo¬ 
graphed, mapped, surveyed, and exam¬ 
ined. What had at first appeared to be a 
small cluster of stone towers in one iso¬ 
lated canyon soon turned out to be but 
one of a whole series of towns or villages 
made up of these towers. In this one sec¬ 
tion alone, in 1933, we located more than 
five hundred of the stone towers, spread¬ 
ing over an area of some thirty-five by 
fifty miles. 

It was a riddle of first magnitude,® and 
it would never be answered simply by 
surveying the area and counting the tor- 
rednes. Obviously, we had to dig,’^ but it 

® predatory (prfid'd-tO'rlO: practicing plunder. 
Among the Indian tribes described as predatory 
were the Apaches (d-pSich'iz) or the Comanches 
(kft'm&n'chira) who lived by robbing and plun¬ 
dering other more settled tribes. * maimtude (de¬ 
rived from the Latin root magnus which means 
big): great size or quantity. In other words it 
was a big riddle and one of great importance. 
’ Seven hundred years’ “accumulation of dust 
and fallen masonry,’* referred to later on, made 
disgiiig necessary. 
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was too late to start the chore that sea¬ 
son. 

The next summer, armed with the 
necessary permits, we went back pre¬ 
pared to excavate. Students, both male 
and female, jolted down the Gallina 
Canyon with us. We hauled shovels, 
trowels, whisk brooms, notebooks, cam¬ 
eras, cheesecloth, preservatives, and all 
the other paraphernalia that modern 
archaeology® demands. In the midst of 
the ancient towers a small tent city 
sprang up. 

For a time, we continued our explora¬ 
tion and mapping. We followed un¬ 
named canyons to their sources and 
mapped and photographed the towers 
along their edges. We climbed on top of 
the mesas and explored the canyons from 
the top down, and even then we did not 
find all there was to see. Nor do we yet 
know the exact edges of the territory of 
the People of the Stone Towers. For lack 
of any better name, we called them the 
Gallina people — from the canyon where 
Joe Areano had first found them. 

For our fiirst season of digging, we 
chose a group of eight stone towers 
perched on a rocky pinnacle on one side 
of the basin of the Gallina Canyon, 
where we had first seen them. I think it 
was as much sentiment as archaeological 
necessity that led us to choose this one 
particular spot. It took us three months 
to excavate five out of the eight towers 
on this one site. 

Archaeological interest is a disease of 
a consuming variety. It has to be, for in 
the basin of the CaHina not all things 
were so beautiful as the cliffs that sur¬ 
rounded it. There was, for instance, only 
one very meager source of water in this 
locality, a spring which came out from 
underneath the very pinnacle on which 

'archaeology (ftr'k4-5l'8-gl}: See the word 
study on page 353 . 
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these towers were located. This spring 
was heavily charged with a combination 
of gypsum, alkali, and Epsom salts. This 
produced on the excavating party just 
the effect you would expect. A sign was 
erected above this spring by one of the 
junior members of the party: “Before 
the days of gin and beer, Callina man 
drank water here: rest his soull ” Also, 
there were the black flies that buzzed 
around those colorful cliffs in an uncolor¬ 
ful manner. These caused the skin to 
burn, and then to swell, producing 
throughout the excavating season an ef¬ 
fect similar to a continual dose of poison 
ivy. 

But what did we care for these petty 
irritations or the fact that our food was 
scanty or lacking altogether or that we 
had no place to wash? We had a prob¬ 
lem before us, and we had to dig to 
find it. 

The first of the Callina towers was 
perfectly typical, as we found later on. 
The story was multiplied only in detail 
by the other towers that we excavated. 
Originally, apparently, that edifice had 
been twenty-five or thirty feet high. The 
walls were built of sandstone blocks, 
roughly squared into shape. These walls 
were put up with adobe ® mortar in the 
form of a double wall, with rubble in 
between, forming a wall about six feet 
thick at the base. In plan, the towers are 
generally square, although some of them 
have rounded corners, so as to appear 
almost circular. 

Part of the roof of this first tower was 
preserved, which showed it to be some 
twenty-five feet high. The top was built 
like a castle, with a stone p^apet from 
which the occupants could fight. There 
was no entrance on the outside of the 

• adobe (d-dsT)!): a particular kind of earth 
found in the desert regions of the Southwest 
and used in the making of sun-dried bricks. ” por¬ 
tlet (pfti^&'pdt): a protecting wail or elevation. 


tower, but the only means of entrance 
and exit was through a hatchway in 
the roof. There had been a ladder, then, 
to the roof, and another ladder leading 
from the roof down into the interior. We 
found parts of these ladders in the 
debris.^® 

As we carefully shoveled accumulated 
dust and fallen masonry from the interior 
of the first tower, we saw that these had 
been no rough defensive forts. As the 
earth fell away on the interior, the first 
edge of a painted design appeared on the 
plaster wall that covered the stone on the 
inside. Plants and birds and flowers, in¬ 
terposed with pennantlike flags, ap¬ 
peared one after another. 

The interior of this first tower was 
some twenty by twenty feet. The floor 
was covered with massive slabs of care¬ 
fully fitted sandstone, so as to form a 
pavement. Around the edges of this one 
room was a series of benches of stone 
and adobe which were hollow, so as to 
form bins for storage. The bins were 
carefully capped with other slabs of 
sandstone, and some of them were scaled 
with mortar. Slightly to one side, and let 
into the floor of the room, was a fire pit 
carefully made with a coping around 
the edge. At one side of the fire pit, built 
in the thickness of the wall, was a shaft 
for ventilation, a sort of chimney which 
started in at the level of the floor. 

Everywhere in the interior was evi¬ 
dence of life — and also death. It was a 
thrill to open the sealed bins around the 
room. The puff of centuries-old air that 
came out was like the breath from an 
Egyptian tomb. The bins were full of in¬ 
timate things—budcskin bags full of 

^^hatdiway: a hole or opening for getting 
through a floor or roof. In ships, it is the square 
opening from one deck to another. “ debris (dfi- 
brC'): rubbish, piles of loose or broken rock. “ cop¬ 
ing: the top part of a wall. Probably a small raised 
wail had been built around the edge of the fire 
pit 
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ceremonial face powder, shell ornaments, 
painted prayer sticks of wood and feath¬ 
ers, good-luck pieces, buckskin clothing, 
feather robes, extra arrows of cane and 
flint, and ceremonial masks and horns. 

But these things that had been left so 
casually there were not the most inter¬ 
esting things in the tower. What fairly 
made us gasp as we carefully uncovered 
them were the occupants of the tower 
itself. They were still there, and their 
story was with them. 

In all, scattered about the tower in 
various positions and attitudes, were six¬ 
teen people. These people we got to 
know very intimately. We even named 
some of them. There was little Itchy 
Fingers and Big Bruiser and Bold Ti- 
tania, the woman warrior, and others. 

Every place in the Gallina tower there 
was evidence that this fortification had 
been attacked, the occupants killed, and 
the whole place burned, either during 
the attack or just afterward. 

As the defenders buckled before the 
onslaught of still other unknowns, the 
towers were fired with fire arrows, and 
the wooden timbers of its roof and the 
wooden ladders and other combustibles 
of the interior had started to burn. The 
roof timbers had burned through, and 
before the fire had got well under way 
the whole roof had collapsed, along with 
the flagstone parts of the upper walls. 
The few defenders on the parapet doubt¬ 
less had fallen in with the roof. The re¬ 
markable dryness of the Southwestern 
climate, together with the charring ac¬ 
tion of the fire, had perfectly preserved 
the bodies and the evidence with them. 
They were better preserved than many 
Egyptian mummies. 

Here was the body of a woman 
sprawled backward over one of the stor¬ 
age bins. She had been crushed by fall¬ 
ing stones from the top of the wall, but 


her body was remarkably preserved, 
even to a look of intense agony on her 
somewhat flattened face. Studded in her 
breast and stomach were the charred 
ends of sixteen arrows of cane with flint 
heads. She still clutched in her left hand 
a bow, even with a part of the string still 
on one end. It was a short bow, powerful 
looking, of oak wood, and yet the body 
was undoubtedly that of a woman. 

In the center of the floor of the tower, 
where they had apparently fallen when 
struck from the roof, were two men, 
one crosswise on top of the other. In the 
hands of one were three bows, two of 
oak and one of juniper wood, and in his 
other hand was a bundle of twenty- 
seven arrows. Evidently this man had 
been passing the ammunition when he 
was struck down. 

The other man, too, was a warrior, 
and had met the same harsh end. A stone 
ax with a jagged edge was embedded in 
his skull over his left eye, clear to the 
middle of the blade, and still stuck there. 

Another woman had apparently been 
fighting at the same time. These were re¬ 
markable people, these Gallina warriors, 
the women as well as the men. This 
woman had an arrow in her shoulder, 
and possibly others. It was difficult to 
tell, as the falling roof had crushed her 
badly. Her hair-do was in perfect shape, 
however, and looked remarkably mod¬ 
em. She had very carefully parted her 
hair in the middle and swept it down on 
either side in three braids. These three 
braids on each side were looped up 
again and worked into a little knot at the 
very back of her head. The looped 
braids, which drooped down to about 
her shoulder, were fixed with little pieces 
of painted buckskin in a very modern 
manner. Her scalp along the part of her 
hair was painted red. 

A whole cluster of warriors had ap- 
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parendy fallen or been thrown down the 
hatchway where the ladder had entered 
the house from the roof. Their feet were 
still shod with finely woven yucca san¬ 
dals, tied with thongs around the instep 
and ankle. They looked remarkably like 
modem beach shoes, and even had de¬ 
signs woven into their soles in a sort of 
nonskid effect. One man had a buckskin 
breechclout hanging down from a 
twisted belt on either side of his waist. 
Another had buckskin breeches that cov¬ 
ered his whole lower body, and charred 
remnants of the porcupine quilling that 
^d ornamented them still adhered to 
the stiff leather. 

In the ventilating shaft behind the fire 
pit was the most pathetic of them alL A 
young boy, fifteen or sixteen years old, 
with his hair in long, slender braids, had 
crawled into the small aperture as far as 
he could. Apparently he was still living 
when the burning roof fell, for only the 
lower part of his body was burned. One 
arrow had struck him in the hip from 
behind, and the half-charred flesh was 
sucked in around the shaft as it pene¬ 
trated. You could almost read on the 
dried and mummified face the look of 
terror and fear that is still held, centuries 
after the boy had crowded himself into 
die hole, trying to get away from die 
heat. 

Thus, the first of the Gallina towers 
told an interesting story — a story of re¬ 
lentless fire and bloodshed, and venge¬ 
fulness without any quarter. In the next 
Gallina tower we found the same, al¬ 
though only five defenders remained 
diere. In another tower we found eleven 
bodies, and again one was a woman with 
her weapons in her hand. 

We continued our work through sev¬ 
eral summers, and up to the time World 

yucca (yiik'4): a plant, native to the South¬ 
west, whose woody ffliered l^ves are used by the 

TnHianf. 


War II started, we had excavated some 
seventeen Gallina towers, and each one 
of them gave us more details of the same 
terrible story. Each tower had been 
burned, and each tower had been de¬ 
fended to the last by men and women 
whose bodies we found in them. Our 
curiosity and scientific thirst for the 
answer to the question of who built the 
towers was augmented by another ques¬ 
tion: Who destroyed the people that 
built them? 

For several years now, we have been 
able to date these ruins by the specimens 
of wood that we find in them. By the 
patterns of successive dry and wet se¬ 
quences of years —as revealed in the 
tree rings in the roof beams and ladders 
— the date may be ascertained. The trees 
that made up the roof beams of the Gal¬ 
lina towers were cut from the year 1143 
A. D. to the year 1248 a. d. Apparently, 
in about a century, most of these towers 
were built. Equally apparent is the fact 
that some people around the middle of 
the thirteenth century swept through 
the country and destroyed them all. 

It seems obvious that the Gallina peo¬ 
ple were not ordinary Pueblo Indians. 
The physical make-up of the skeletons 
in the towers was slightly different. 
Many of their utensils and weapons were 
radically different. For instance, their 
typical cooking pots with the pointed 
bottoms are absolutely un-Pueblolike. 
The fact that they used elk antlers for 
axes and adzes is unlike the Pueblos. 
The very fact that they built stone tow¬ 
ers in itself distinguishes them from any 
of the Pueblo peoples that we now know. 
In one of the towers we found a handful 
of pieces of pottery of a type which is 
not indigenous to the Southwest at all. 
This is a variety of pottery known in 

** adz: a spedal kind of hatchet used to trim the 
Soi&oeofwood. "indigeaoii8C[a>dt)'£*nte): native. 
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Nebraska, and even farther to the east 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

We also found that the inhabitants 
grew a kind of com and varieties of 
pumpkins that were known to the early 
people in the vicinity of Iowa and the 
Missouri Valley. 

Near the stone towers we found round 
pits, thirty to fifty feet in diameter, dug 
deeply into the ground. These were ap¬ 
parently early Gallina house types. Pit 
houses were known to Indians on the 
Great Plains in early times. 

On a basis of many bits of evidence, of 
which these are just a few, we concluded 
that the Gallina people had entered the 
Southwest at a very early date, possibly 
several hundred years before they were 
destroyed. They came from the plains, 
possibly as far east as the Mississippi 
Valley itself, and brought with them a 
number of their characteristic traits. 
What caused them to move into the 
Southwestern area we do not know, but 
it seems that they found it already popu¬ 
lated by others—which possibly ex¬ 
plains why tibey picked the rough but 
beautiful Gallina country for their home. 
Where they got their trait of building 
towers is not known. Possibly they found 
some other peoples who built towers for 
defense; possibly they invented this type 
of architecture themselves, when the 
need arose to protect tliemselves. 

But who were those who swept down 
through the Gallina country around the 
year 1250, and sacked and burned these 
stone towers one by one? Our first im¬ 
pulse is to turn to some of the so-called 
predatory, or nomad, tribes that we 
know ravaged the Pueblo peoples sev¬ 
eral centuries later. Perhaps the Navahos 
themselves swept down from the north 
and killed and burned the Gallina peo¬ 
ple in their homes. Yet it is believed that 
the Navahos and the Apaches, their cou¬ 


sins, are latecomers into the Southwest¬ 
ern area — arriving there, probably from 
the north, within the past five hundred 
years. If that is tme, they came a couple 
of centuries after the Gallina people 
were destroyed. Hence that explanation 
doesn’t quite fit, unless we revise our 
theory as to when the Navahos arrived. 

If any of the bodies of the attackers lie 
amwig the bodies of their victims, we 
have not yet identified them. The only 
definite clue that we have as to who 
killed the Gallina people lies in the ar¬ 
rows which are actually embedded in the 
bodies which we found in the towers. 
Both the Navaho and the Apache habit¬ 
ually used broad-headed, barbed arrow¬ 
heads on heavy shafts. The arrows which 
were embedded into the Gallina bodies 
were compound arrows, made with a 
shaft of reed and wood and a point of 
flint. The arrows are three-feathered, 
and painted with identification marks on 
the butt end, so that you could add up 
the score when the fight was over. The 
flint heads are small and triangular. 
These compound arrows with the small 
triangular flint heads are exactly the 
type used by the Pueblo Indians. 

The trend of thought induced by these 
ancient ballistics leads to all kinds of 
speculation. Did some Pueblo group 
resent the intrusion of the Gallina peo¬ 
ple, and wipe them out? Were some 
Pueblos to the north displaced, and did 
they in turn displace the Gallina people? 
We can think of a thousand theories, a 
thousand stories, to cover the situation. 
We are not sure of any one of them yet. 
We are only certain that the Gallina 
towers, perched on inaccessible cliffs 

” ballistics (btf-lls'llks): the science of hurling 
things (arrows, bullets, caimon balls) with the 
aid of some sort of machine. The word is derived 
from baUista which is the name of an ancient 
military engine. In this case the bow is in the en* 
gine, and the arrow is the weapon being hurled. 




Pm 


These Cliff Palace Ruins at Mesa Verde Na¬ 
tional Park in southwestern Colorado were long 
ago inhabited by prehistoric Indians. Their civ¬ 
ilization has been dead for over 700 years. 
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and ridges, were picked ofF one by one 
by an unknown enemy. Every tower is a 
part of the same tragic story, a story that 
happened seven hundred years ago. 

The other day we got a letter from Joe 
Areano. He has found a cliff house far 
back in the Gallina country, in a canyon 
we have not yet explored. In the cave 
house are several Callina towers, and 
everything in them is perfectly pre¬ 
served by the dryness. Some day we will 
go again to the tower country to find the 
rest of the lost story, if we can. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. On page 345 appears this statement: 
" This was a story of violence and bloodshed 
without a beginning and without an end.” 
Explain the meaning of this sentence by ref¬ 
erences from the article. 

2. The expedition discovered .sixteen dead 
defenders in one tower. A.ssuming that about 
the same number lived in each tower, what 
was the approximate population of this ex¬ 
plored area? 

3. Where did the Gallina people appar¬ 
ently come from? 

4. Where does the author seem to feel the 
conquerors of the Gallina people came from? 

5. From the evidence in this article can 
you tell why the conquerors attacked the 
Gallina people? Was it their purpose to drive 
out the Gallina people and settle in their 
place? What other possible reasons can you 
give for the attack? 

6. It is important in reading an essay of 
this kind to distinguish between facts and 
speculations. For use in class discussion, pre¬ 
pare two lists: one, a list of facts discovered; 
the second, a list of conclusions and specula¬ 
tions which the author draws from these 
facts. 

7. Word Tarts. In En^ish there are 25 
sufiBxes used to make nouns for which the 
meaning is always the same. Whenever one 


of these sufBxes appears in an unfamiliar 
word it throws some li^t on that word’s 
meaning. Among the 25 sufiBxes are the fol¬ 
lowing which are frequently used in describ¬ 
ing school subjects or in talking about them: 
-gram -scopy 

-graph -meter 

-phone -metry 

-scope -logy 

a. Look up these sufiBxes in the dictionary 
and get their meanings fixed in your mind. 
Watch for words containing them in your 
reading. 

b. The sufifix -logy appears in the word ar¬ 
chaeology in the selection you have just 
read. It means “a speaking or saying.” 
Thus, biology is a speaking or saying 
about life (bio-). What do you think the 
letters archaeo- stand for? Look up this 
combining form in the dictionary. Can you 
piece together the meaning of archae¬ 
ology? 

A LOST CIVILIZATION 

BY ANNE TERRY WHITE 

The long, rocky island of Crete lies in 
the Mediterranean Sea below Greece and off 
the coast of Asia Minor. Here, in 1941, oc¬ 
curred the first invasion of a country by an 
airborne army (German). Today Crete is a 
rough and barren country, but four thou¬ 
sand years ago it was the home of a brilliant 
civilization, called Minoan after Minos, its 
legendary founder. The capital city of this 
rich and cultured kingdom survived destruc¬ 
tion twice, but about 1400 b.c. it disap¬ 
peared forever. It had lasted for six hundred 
years, having achieved a level of living 
comfort and a brilliance in the arts which 
amazes even this modem world. 

The following selection comes from a book 
titled Lost Worlds, which describes, in most 
interesting fashion, the work of archaeology. 


"A Lost Gvilization ” from Lest Worlds, Advenfvres in Afehaadogy, by Anne Terry White, copyright, 1941, by Snndom House, Inc 
Rqninted Iqr spedai peradsnon of the publishers. 
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The selection ends with the question which 
occurs often in this unit: what happened? 
How could this highly cultured and suc¬ 
cessful people have so completely disap¬ 
peared? 

TOWARD the dose of the nine¬ 
teenth century there arrived in Crete an 
English gentleman, a scholarly man who 
was an authority on Greek coins and 
other things Creek, and who had for ten 
years been keeper of the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum ^ at Oxford. Now he was searching 
for examples of a writing whidi he be¬ 
lieved to be Cretan. At least Cretan writ¬ 
ing was the excuse Arthur Evans gave 
himself. Actually the thing that lured 
him to the island was an urge to explore 
what lay behind the traditions of Minos 
and Daedalus and the Labyrinth.® But he 
scarcely admitted this even to himself. 
He had convinced himself that he had 
both feet on the ground and that he had 
come for a very practical purpose: he 
needed to get hold of some more little 
seal stones® inscribed with signs that 
were neither Egyptian nor Hittite,^ such 
as he had picked up at Athens. 

It was inevitable that in his wander¬ 
ings over Crete he should come to the 
ancient site of Cnossos ® and to the hill 
called Gentleman’s Head. And it was in¬ 
evitable that the gypsum ® blocks should 

^ The Ashmolean Museum holds a collection 
of objects from ancient times. ’ Minos (ml'nds): 
the legendary founder of the Kingdom of Crete. 
Daedalus (dSd'd-lds): an architect and sculptor 
who built for Minos a maze of halls and 
passageways called a labyrintii. Strangers and 
captives who were placed in this labyrinth lost 
their way and ended as sacrifices to the Minotaur, 
a creature half man and half bull. * seal stones: 
stones on which names and inscriptions are 
carved. In ancient times these stones were 
pressed into wet clay tablets to make an im- 

f >ression which served as a person’s signature. In 
ater times signet rings were pressed into wax for 
the same purpose. Today we use metal seals and 
rubber stamps. * Hittites: a people who lived in 
Asia Minor. ‘ Cnossos (nfis'us): the royal city 
of ancient Crete. * gypsum: like adobe on page 
348 , a natural substance used in building. 


fascinate him . As he looked at the curi¬ 
ous writing, seal stones were forgotten. 
Eveiything he had ever read about 
Minos and Daedalus and the Labyrinth 
came back to him, and he was seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to dig. 
These blocks inscribed with mysterious 
signs invited exploration. He was con¬ 
vinced they were part of a large prehis¬ 
toric building. “ Might not one uncover 
here the palace of !l^g Minos — perhaps 
even the mysterious Labyrinth itself?" 
he asked. 

But the native owner was obstinate on 
the subject of digging. They dickered 
and dickered. Finally, Evans managed 
to buy the place. In the year 1900 he 
started to dig. 

Almost immediately things began to 
happen. The ruins were only a foot or 
so, sometimes only a few inches, below 
the siuface, so that a few hours’ labor 
brought results. First the remains of 
walls began to appear, then more and 
more, and after nine weeks of digging 
there were exposed to the eyes of the 
bewildered Evans more than two acres 
of a vast prehistoric building. The on¬ 
lookers simply couldn’t believe their 
eyes. 

The more they dug, the more there 
seemed to be. After a year’s work was 
finished, Evans reported that another 
year would surely see the job through. 
He would not have believed then, had 
anyone told him, that he would be an¬ 
other quarter of a century and more dig¬ 
ging up, studying, ■ and restoring the 
building and its dependencies, that a 
time would come when he would look 
over six acres of ground and see the 
ruins stretching over all. 

What king had lived in this palace no 
one, of course, could say, but Evans did 
not hesitate to call him Minos and his 
people the Minoans. Through his mind 
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ran continually the words of Homer: ’ 
“And in Crete is Cnossos, a great city, 
and in it Minos ruled for nine seasons, 
the bosom friend of mighty Zeus.” He 
could not doubt it. Here on the site of 
ancient Cnossos he had dug up the very 
Labyrinth of which the old legends told. 
Was Minos the name of the king who 
had caused the palace to be reared? Or 
did the word itself mean king? Was it a 
title which, like Caesar, had been borne 
by a whole line of kings? Or was it per¬ 
haps the name of the last ruler of 
Cnossos, a king in whose name the awe¬ 
struck Greeks summed up all the glory 
of this great civilization so much be¬ 
yond their own crude one? On such 
things Evans speculated as new and 
newer wonders cropped from the earth. 

The general plan of the building was 
easy to see; it was roughly foursquare, a 
hollow rectangle, with main approaches 
north and south and less important ones 
on the other sides. In the center was a 
great court two hundred feet long and 
about half as wide, and around this 
court spread the wings of the palace, 
which had once risen to several stories 
and had been topped with flat roofs. So 
much was simple, but in the wings them¬ 
selves things looked very complicated. 
Corridors and chambers followed one 
another in such endless succession that it 
seemed miraculous that anyone could 
ever liave found his way through them. 
In one section of the building, which had 
been built on a slope, the upper stories 
with a staircase of five flights were still 
partially preserved, and there things 
looked just as complicated. The whole 
thing was like a maze. Even after a 
quarter of a century, when Evans knew 

’ The poet Homer is the source of most of the 
old Greek legends. Presumably he lived about 
oo B.C., in Asia Minor, but many cities claimed 
im, including Athens, where for centuries his 
epic poems The Iliad and The Odyssey were part 
01 AUienian education. 


every inch of the ruins, he could still 
understand why visitors to Cnossos al¬ 
ways called the palace a maze. 

From the outside there had been no 
indication of the elaborate interior. It 
had been ahnost as simple as a palace 
could be. Homer had described Crete as 
the land “ in the midst of the wine-dark 
ocean, fair and rich, with the waters all 
around.” Out of this fair, rich land the 
many-storied palace had risen like a 
well-cut jewel. Its outer walls were of 
rubble, in part faced with gypsum, in 
part covered with a coat of plaster, 
which was probably decorated in colors. 
In the bright sunshine of Crete the effect 
must have been dazzling. 

Within, everything spoke of comfort 
and luxury and of a plan of living that 
had nothing ungenerous about it. From 
the size of the storerooms alone Evans 
could tell that. One section of the base¬ 
ment was given over to rows upon rows 
of jars, so huge that the Forty ITiieves ® 
might have hidden in them, and all 
gracefully ornamented with a spiral de¬ 
sign or with a rope-work pattern that 
imitated the actual rope cradles which 
had been used in the transport of these 
jars. Oil ® had apparently been a princi¬ 
pal source of wealth to the Minoan 
princes. It had been shipped perhaps as 
far as Egypt. Evans took the trouble to 
calculate how much must have been 
stored in these magazines and concluded 
that there was room for 16,800 gallons! 
Yet oil was only one of the things that 
had been kept in this storage section. 
For more precious things safer provision 
had been made in the flooring itself. In 
between the rows of jars were rows of 
square, lead-lined pits, all empty now, 
but clearly showing from the care with 

* Forty Thieves: part of the title of the storv, 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” from T^ 
Arabian Nights. * oil: olive oil — not the petro¬ 
leum we count as wealth today. 
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which they were constructed that once 
they had contained much of the wealth 
of the Aegean lands.^° 

On the western side of the palace 
there was an outer court, and it must 
have been here, in the days when the 
palace echoed with life, that the towns¬ 
people brought their wares to sell to the 
great ruler of Cnossos. On the projecting 
base of the palace wall they had doubt¬ 
less sat in the shade and awaited their 
turn to bargain. Perhaps in this court, 
too, the city elders had met in council. 
This was the outer edge of the palace 
life; here town and palace had met. 

The heart of the building was its own 
great central court. In the rooms o£F the 
eastern side of this court stood all sorts 
of workshops where the palace had taken 
care of its own needs — pressed its own 
oil, made its own jars, painted its own 
pots, done its own metal work. There, 
too, was the domestic part of the palace 
over which the queen had reigned. Her 
apartment had been the principal cham¬ 
ber in this section and, with its columns, 
its raised seats and paintings, by far the 
most charming in the whole palace. It 
was a place made for joy. Light streamed 
into it indirectly from two light wells, 
and its walls were gay with spiral work 
and with paintings of dolphins playing 
in the sea and girls dancing. All the more 
formal rooms for state and religious use 
were on the opposite or western side of 
the court. 

The discovery of the throne room in 
this western section was one of the great 
thrills of excavation at Cnossos. The first 
notion the excavator had that the dig¬ 
gers had come upon something excep¬ 
tional was when the spades struck 
against the top of the high-backed gyp- 

Aegean lands: the islands in, and 

the lands bordering the Aegean Sea, the sea at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean between 
Ana Minor and Greece. 


sum throne and its curves began to show 
above the debris. In great excitement 
they dug the prize out and cleared the 
space around it. Nothing in the room 
had been moved. The big chair still 
stood in place against the wall. The 
stone benches on which the counselors 
had sat still flanked the throne on either 
side and ran along three sides of the 
room, the fourth, probably curtained in 
the great days, opening into an ante¬ 
room. On the floor of the throne room 
lay a shattered, overturned oil jar and 
some broken libation vessels.^^ An open¬ 
ing in the wall opposite the anteroom led 
to an inner chamber, which a shrine of 
the Great Mother Goddess of Crete de¬ 
clared to be a holy of holies. 

It was a small and simple room, this 
room in which stood the oldest throne in 
the world, but Evans very soon recog¬ 
nized that it must once have been a 
rarely beautiful one. The walls still bore 
traces of vivid paintings, and down in 
the trash that packed the floor there 
were bits of all sorts of gay decorative 
materials — gold foil and crystal and 
green porcelain and lapis lazuli.^® 

Evans was so charmed with the place 
that he wanted it to live again. He had a 
skilled artist restore the paintings, and 
now w^e can see the room much as it 
used to look in the days when a king sat 
on the throne. A frieze runs along the 
walls from the level of the benches up¬ 
ward. The upper part shows a roc% 
scene. In the lower section are brilliantly 
colored griflBns.'* Two guard either side 
of the entrance to the Mother Goddess, 
and two face the throne on either side, 

libation vesBela: vessels used, at some cere¬ 
monies, in pouring out a drink as an offering to a 
deity. lapislaztui (l&'pls I&z'il-l!): the “sapphire 
of the ancients” — a beautiful stone, deep blue 
in color, used for ornaments. frieze (frSz): a 
decorated border. ** grifBns: mythical creatures, 
half lion and half eagle, commonly used in ancient 
decoration. 
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as if keeping watch over the priest- 
king. 

For it seems that the kings of Cnossos 
were priests as well and their palace a 
temple. The shrine beyond the throne 
room was not the only place of worship 
in the palace. Opening out of the same 
side of the central court were two small, 
connecting rooms, in the center of each 
of which there stood a pillar made of 
four gypsum blocks, each block marked 
with the sign of the Labrys or double- 
ax, emblem of the great Minoan goddess. 
This curious sign seems to have been 
used by the Minoans as the cross is used 
in the Christian religion. It appeared 
again and again throughout the palace — 
on walls, on blocks, on stucco and 
painted pottery, on seals, in concrete 
shape on the altar of a shrine, and ele¬ 
vated on a stepped base in the queen’s 
megaron^^ It so far outnumbered all 
otlier marks on the palace walls put to¬ 
gether that Evans came to call the great 
goddess “ Lady of the Double-Ax.” 

Worship of the divine lady was evi¬ 
dently an important thing in the life of 
the palace. A large part of the west wing 
was little more than a conglomeration of 
shrines, and obviously the throne room 
itself was designed for religious use. 
Perhaps the king himself was regarded 
as a sort of god. Perhaps, as Evans put 
it, he sat on his throne “as the Son on 
Earth of the Great Mother of the island 
mysteries.” 

What those mysteries were we scarcely 
know. But that the Minoan religion was 
not a somber one that worried about life 
after death, nobody who takes a stroll 
through the palace can doubt. All the 
emphasis seems to have been on the 
good life here on earth, on pleasure, on 
beauty, on interest, on charm, on com- 

**niegaron (in8g'a*r5n): This is the ancient 
Greek word for the queen’s apartment, referred 
to earlier. 
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fort. The palace was riotous with color — 
red-ocher, yellow, black, light and dark 
blue. All the objects, even those for 
everyday, practical use, like the jars of 
the storeroom, were beautiful. From one 
object alone, the king’s game-board,^® 
which was found on the floor of a corri¬ 
dor, it was possible to judge the delight 
these people had taken in color and spar¬ 
kle and their concern with having a 
good time. The game-board was a blaze 
of gold and silver and h’ory and crystal. 
A man who had amused himself with 
such a toy could not have belittled the 
things of earth. Nor did the outdoor 
theater area, with stone steps rising on a 
slope so that every one of the five hun¬ 
dred spectators could see what was 
going on, speak of gloom. Here boxers 
and wrestlers must have performed for 
the court’s amusement, and here, on per¬ 
haps the very choros or dancing-ground 
that Homer tells us “ Daedalus wrought 
in broad Cnossos for fair-haired Ari¬ 
adne,” the young people danced. 

No question that the Minoans had 
liked good times. But the thing that im¬ 
pressed Evans even more was the 
trouble they had taken to make them¬ 
selves comfortable, the thought and care 
and ingenuity with which they had built 
drains and ventilators and lavatories, 
shafts for light, sinks, and pits for refuse. 
The fact that the palace was as big as 
Buckingham Palace,^® that it had many 
stories connected by grand staircases, 
that its corridors and landings and porti¬ 
coes were decorated with beautiful 
paintings on plaster and stucco did not 
suiprise him nearly so much as that the 
Minoans should have put in sanitary 
arrangements which many houses don’t 
have today. In a little bathroom opening 

" A chessboard or checkerboard might be 
called a game-board. ” Ariadne (krl-fid'Di): the 
daughter of Minos. " BocMnjihani Palace: the 
London residence of the English royal family. 
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out of the megaron, even a terra-cotta 
bathtub had been provided for the 
queen. 

There was, indeed, in every respect 
such a very modem tone about this an¬ 
cient building that Evans had to keep 
reminding himself that it had perished 
around 1400 b. c. The people who gazed 
at him out of the wall paintings didn’t 
seem to belong to another world. They 
seemed to be doing the things we do 
today; they seemed to be looking at life 
from the same angle. The sprightly-look¬ 
ing ladies in their flounced robes and 
ja^ets with puffed sleeves, with a row of 
kiss curls across their foreheads, had all 
the appearance of Parisians. There they 
sat in the front seats at the shows, 
gloves sometimes on their hands or hang¬ 
ing from their folding chairs, chatting 
away, pointing their conversation with 
animated gestures. It just didn’t seem 
possible that they had lived thousands of 
years ago. Evans had to turn his eyes to 
the costumes of the gentlemen to con¬ 
vince himself that the pairttings really 
portrayed the life of prehistoric Crete. 
With their patterned loincloths, boots up 
to their calves, their bodies bare from 
the waist up, and their long hair done in 
a crest on top of the head, they didn’t 
seem to go with the ladies at all. 

Up to the time that the paintings came 
to light, Evans naturally did a lot of 
guessing as to what the Minoan people 
had looked like. To what race had they 
belonged? The day on which his diggers 
found the painted life-sized figure of a 
cupbearer was a great one for him. 

Not even the finding of the throne of 
Minos equaled the drama of the moment 
when Evans first looked on a man of that 
far-off time. “ There was something very 
impressive,” he afterward wrote, “in 
this vision of brilliant youth and of male 
beauty recalled after so long an interval 


to our upper air from what had been till 
yesterday a forgotten world. Even our 
untutored workmen felt the spell and 
fascination. They indeed regarded the 
discovery of such a painting in the bosom 
of the earth as nothing less than miracu¬ 
lous and saw in it the icon of a saint.” 

The portrait was that of a goodly 
youth, holding a long pointed gold and 
silver cup. His right hand grasped the 
handle, his left held the base, his body 
was thrown back as if to show that the 
cup he carried was full and heavy. He 
was “ stiff with dignity.” He wore a pat¬ 
terned loincloth and a tight-fitting girdle. 
On his left arm were two silver arm- 
lets, on his right wrist a bracelet. 

In time other paintings cropped up, 
and Evans could satisfy himself be¬ 
yond doubt as to what the Minoans had 
looked like — small of stature, dark, 
clean-shaven, athletic-looking, and very 
narrow in the waist, with small hands 
and small feet, full lips, long noses con¬ 
tinuing the line of the forehead, and 
dark curly hair done up in a crest. These 
were the men who had ruled the Aegean. 
These were they who had built the 
marvelous palace and created its works 
of art. They had vanished and all their 
works had vanished with them, but the 
tradition of their great king had re¬ 
mained. 

One day, while clearing out in a sec¬ 
tion near the central court a corridor 
that had a distinctly ceremonial aspect, 
Evans came upon the remains of a 
stucco relief of a great personage. His 
heart beat high as he examined the frag¬ 
ments, for he jumped at once to the con¬ 
clusion that this was a portrait of an 
actual priest-ldng of the palace sanctu¬ 
ary. The sacral aspect of the corridor 
alone led him to believe it, but the de¬ 
tails of the painting confirmed it. 

" icon Qlcfin): image. 
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Evans, who had often imagined what 
the great ruler who had so impressed the 
world of his time had looked like, was 
somewhat taken aback when, the painted 
relief having been put together, he was 
at last face to face with an actual king of 
Cnossos. The king was young and grace¬ 
ful. There was nothing of terror or awe 
about him. He did not sit proudly on a 
throne, or command legions, or receive 
tribute, or go lion-hunting. He advanced 
lightly through a meadow gay with lilies 
and reeds. Strength and majesty 
breathed in him. His right hand was on 
his chest, his left arm —only in part 
preserved — was downstretched. On his 
bare chest he wore a broad necklace of 
fleurs-de-lis,®® and on his head a crown 
of the same flowers, topped by three 
large peacock s feathers rising in a mag¬ 
nificent sweep. 

It was a glorious moment for the ex¬ 
plorer. Being able to see the priest-king 
face to face was coming very close in¬ 
deed to the great ruler. But he would 
have wished to come closer yet. He 
would have liked to know what thoughts 
were passing in the king’s mind as he 
walked through the flowering meadow. 

In the long years he had spent at 
Cnossos Evans had come so close to the 
Minoans that they no longer seemed a 
vanished people to him. The palace of 
Minos had taught him how they had 
looked and dressed, what food they had 
eaten, what objects they possessed, how 
they had worked and played, created 
and worshiped. But he had not made the 
last intimate approach. Only through 
their written records could he know 
their thoughts. He had found records 
enough, goodness knows. In his first 
year of digging alone he had unearthed 

** fleur-de-lis (fl6r'd€-l6'): literally, the flower 
of the lily. It is the French word for iris. The 
iris is a very old emblem appearing often in 
andent dedgn. 


a whole library of clay tablets. The fire 
that had destroyed the palace had only 
baked and made them more durable. But 
what the Minoans had said in those curi¬ 
ous characters, which he had first come to 
Crete to investigate, he had almost no 
idea. 

Many a man from first to last has tried 
to puzde the tablets out, but it seems as 
if the mystery of Minoan language and 
writing is not to be solved in a hurry. 
There just isn’t anything to begin on for 
a clue. If we could come upon one single 
document written in Minoan and also in 
a language known to us, we could get a 
start. But there has yet been unearthed 
nothing to give us that start. But we need 
not despair. It is a maxim that any 
cipher can be worked out, given 
enough time and material, and, besides, 
it may well be that the clue scholars are 
waiting for will yet be dug up from the 
ground. 

The puzzle of Minoan writing was by 
no means the only one which bothered 
Evans as year by year he labored to 
bring the palace of Minos back to life. 
The question of who destroyed Cnossos 
and why was always with him. 

By applying to his study the various 
methods of archaeology — by measuring 
d^osits and carefully noting all that ap¬ 
peared in each layer, by classifying the 
pottery, by comparing styles of arc^tec- 
ture and painting and decoration and 
writing, by noting all the breaks in con¬ 
tinuity, and by dating every find which 
showed contact with Egypt — Evans had 
already determined that the palace had 
had a long and stormy history. It had 
been built not long before 2000 b. c. Sev¬ 
eral centuries later, about the year 1750 
B. c., it had undergone great destruc¬ 
tion. Nothing discouraged, the Minoans 
had almost immediately built it anew, 

A dpher is any means of secret writing. 
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grander than ever, using new architec¬ 
tural fashions, new decorative schemes. 
Fine reliefs of rosettes and spirals ap¬ 
peared and wall paintings more lifelike 
than any that had as yet been produced 
anywhere in the ancient world. 

And then about the year 1570 b.c. the 
palace had been destroyed once more, 
this time by a great ear^quake. Of this 
fact Evans was very sure. The overthrow 
had been on so vast a scale that it could 
hardly have been the work of man. A 
!ong succession of deposits, often con¬ 
taining objects in an untouched state, 
had been buried in that overthrow. 
Whole sections had been completely 
earthed over. On the upper terrace levels 
of the east slope Evans found whole 
stores of clay vessels all standing in 
place on the floor of the magazines and 
all buried by the great catastrophe. And 
from the palace walls huge blocks, some 
more than a ton in weight, had been 
hurled to a distance of twenty feet, over¬ 
whelming a small house, the home of a 
stone lampmaker. 

But again the palace had recovered 
from the blow. Again it had risen proud 
and great, a famous landmark. Then 
once more disaster had come. About 
1400 B. c. the palace of Minos had fallen, 
never to rise again. 

It was these last destroyers in whom 
Evans was especially interested. Who 
had they been? Why had they leveled 
the palace of Minos? 

Hints of the destroyers were every¬ 
where, but how should he interpret the 
hints? How interpret, for instance, the 
suddenness with which they had de¬ 
scended? For everything indicated that 
the enemy had struck like a lightning 
bolt. On the very eve of the calamity a 
gang of workmen had been busy doing 
something with heaps of limestone be¬ 
fore them. Their tools were found scat¬ 


tered all about, just where they had left 
them. In the throne room the overturned 
oil jar and the broken vessels on the 
floor suggested that the king had been 
just about to perform a religious cere¬ 
mony at the moment when the enemy 
appeared. The same sense of sudden 
interruption hung over the sculptor’s 
workshop which Evans had found on 
one of the upper floors. Here where the 
great carved stone jars of the palace had 
been made, one large amphora®* of a 
kind of veined native alabaster — so 
massive that eleven men with ropes and 
poles carried it down with difficulty — 
stood still unfinished, and a smaller one 
had been just roughed out. And so with 
the king’s game-board. This precious 
jeweled toy, left behind to fall later into 
a corridor and be buried, showed how 
without warning the end had come. 

Again, how should he interpret the 
fact that the Cretans seem to have had 
no fear that destroyers might come? 
They had practically no defenses around 
the palace. The sole fortification was on 
the side of the palace which faced the 
harbor. Here by the stone gangway 
which was the front entrance to the pal¬ 
ace had stood a bastion with a guard- 
room and sally port.*® 

A palace so rich and great must have 
been a wonderful prize to sack. All sorts 
of enemies must have had their eyes on 
it. Knowing this, how could the Minoans 
have gone about their pleasant living 
with any sense of ease? What had given 
them assurance? 

“ The first person known to us as hav¬ 
ing established a navy is Minos,” the 
Greek historian had written. “ He made 

“ amphon (am'f6-ra): a vase. “ alabaster (ai'- 
a*bas't§r): a variety of gypsum. It looks some¬ 
thing like marble and was widely used for such 
lovely objects as vases. bastion (bas'chan): an 
outer defease works of a fortification. sally 
port: an underground passage from the outer 
to the inner defenses. 
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himself master of what is now called the 
Hellenic sea.** . . Was not here the 
answer to the puzzle? The Minoans had 
gone lightheartedly about their affairs, 
concerning themselves with beauty and 
comfort and a good time because they 
knew they were secure. The kings of 
Crete had been sea-kings, their navy 
had ruled the waves, and so long as their 
sea power remained supreme, they 
needed to fear no invader. Only a band 
of desperate pirates might swoop sud¬ 
denly down upon the palace, and against 
such were not their fortifications enough? 

But it was not pirates who had de¬ 
stroyed Cnossos; the blow had been too 
deadly. Stronger enemies had broken 
down the palace walls. Where had they 
come from? 

** Ancient Greeks were called Hellenes. The 
Hellenic Sea refers to the Aegean Sea. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 


7. Cnossus was destroyed three times. 
What is Evans’ guess about the method of 
destruction each time? 

WORD MASTERY 

■ 8. Context. The meaning of the following 
italicized words can be guessed from their 
context. After you have figured out the mean¬ 
ing, check the word in the dictionary to see 
if it has odier meanings. 

a. (See page 355.) “ The general plan of the 
building was easy to see; it was roughly 
foursquare, a hollow rectangle. . . 

b. (See page 357.) " A large part of the west 
wing was little more than a conglomera¬ 
tion of shrines. . . ." 

c. (See page 357.) “But that the Minoan 
religion was not a somber one that wor¬ 
ried about life after death, nobody . . . 
can doubt.” 

d. (See page 359.) “But what the Minoans 
had said in those curious characters, 
which he had first come to Crete to in¬ 
vestigate, he had almost no idea.” 


1. Why was the discovery of the throne 
room one of the great thrills of the excava¬ 
tion? 

2. Why did Evans conclude that the sign 
of the double-ax was used as a religious 
symbol? 

3. Why does the author say (page 357), 
“A man who amused himself with such a 
toy [the game-board] could not have be¬ 
littled the things of eartii ”? 

4. What evidences did Evans find which 
showed Minoan life to be something like 
our own? 

5. Why was Evans so interested in find¬ 
ing out what the Minoans looked like? 

6. On page 359 the author speaks of the 
various methods of archaeology.” What is 
the method of measuring deposits? of classi¬ 
fying pottery? of comparing styles of archi¬ 
tecture? Two or three members of the class 
may look up the subject of archaeology and 
report for discussion the methods mentioned 
here. 


TWO TOWNS 

BY RALPH LINTON 

The great and ancient city of Troy 
was only a legend until Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, a German archaeologist, found its lo¬ 
cation on the coast of Asia Minor in 1870. 
He found here not one but nine towns of 
Troy, one built upon the ruins of the others. 
The second from the bottom, he concluded, 
was the Troy of the old Greek epic poems. 
The Iliad and The Odyssey. The ruins were 
discovered, but this discovery brought with 
il hew mysteries: why and how had these 
nine Troys disappeared? In the following 
poem, Troy is linked with Cnossus — two of 
the great mysteries of history; two lost 
civilizations only a few hundred miles apart 
but separated by many centuries in time. 


*T^ Towni.'’ by Ralph Unton. Renainted by pernUaiioii of the Mthoc. 
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Th«e was a mighty city 
Upon the isle of Crete — 

Its palace had a thousand rooms; 

The captains of its fleet 

Took tribute from all lands that lay 5 

About the narrow seas; 

The merchandise of half the world 
Was piled upon its quays®— 

It stood for twice a thousand years. 
Then passed in night and flame — 10 

This much the scholars’ spades have 
shown; 

But no man knows its name.® 

There was a town called Ilium,® 

A village on a hill. 

Where yellow-haired barbarians came 
To barter wool and All 16 

Tlieir open boats with beads and bronze 
And oily skins of wine— 

A little place, a humble place. 

With nothing great or fine — 20 

But Ilium’s name is ringing still 
Like one clear bugle blown. 

And all the chiefs of Ilium 
Still walk beside our own. 

O great forgotten city, 25 

Sleep in your nameless tomb! 

Nor ships, nor gold, nor fighting men 
Could turn aside your doom — 

O little town of Ilium, 

You live among the dead 30 

Because a blind man® made a song 
With which to win his bread. 

Take warning, mighty cities. 

And kings of splendid lands: 

Be good to singing beggars; 35 

Your fate is in their hands! 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. In line 11, what does "This mudr” 
refer to? 

2. Explain what " is ringing still" means 
in line 21; explain the words "still walk” 
in line 24. 

3. Which of the two towns is referred to 
in line 25? 

4. Explain line 30: "You live among the 
dead.” 

5. Explain what "your fate” refers to in 
line 36. 

6. Interpret the last four lines. Why 
should the cities “take warning’? Why 
should they “ be good to singing beggars ’? 
Why is their fate in the “ singing beggars’ ” 
hands? 

A TALE FROM THE JUNGLE 

BY BICHARD HALLIBURTON 

In die depths of the jungle in 
French Indo-China there stands today one 
of the loveliest and one of the largest cities 
of the world. Not a living soul is to be 
found there except for an occasional small 
party of laborers working to release the grip 
of the jungle vines and trees which threaten 
to cover the buildings from view. This is 
Angkor Thom,^ one of the most beautiful 
cities of all time, standing today in nearly 
perfect pieservation. There are no ruins, no 
signs of earthquake or flood. There is noth¬ 
ing in the city itself to explain why its in¬ 
habitants fled, leaving it to complete and 
utter desolation. The following selection tells 
of a visit to Angkor Thom. 


8. Pronounce qi]a]rs to rhyme with seas. 13 . The 
name of the city which Evans unearthed and 
thought was Cnossos has not been definitely es¬ 
tablished. 13. nium (in-ilm): another name for 
Troy. It is derived from Ilus, a son of Tros, the 
founder of Troy. 31. blind man: Homer, the au¬ 
thor of The IHad and The Odyssey. 


SUPPOSE — just to help me tell 
this story — that the city of Washington 
were five times as big as it is now, with 
five times as many people. And suppose 
' Angkor Thom (Ang’kdr tdm). 


“A Tale from the Jim^” by Ridiard Halliburton, from Aichard Balli!mrto»’s Complete Boot of Monde, copyright, 1941. Used by 
■X>eria} permission (ri U>e jHiblishers, The Bobbs-MerriU Company. 
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the great public buildings — the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, the Supreme 
Court, the Lincoln Memorial — were 
likewise five times as big as they are 
today. Suppose, instead of a dozen or a 
score of such huge buildings, there were 
a hundred. Suppose one of them —a 
great national temple —was the largest 
and finest temple ever built by man 
, . . Think what a magnificent city that 
would be . . . spread for miles across 
the land, and towering in the sky. 

Now please keep on imagining. . . . 

Instead of having smooth, white, stone 
walls and smooth, white columns, the 
walls of this imaginary Washington are 
flooded, down to the last inch, with the 
most delicate and wonderful carving — 
and above all the walls rise towers and 
spires of carved stone lace. 

This city —if you’re still keeping up 
with me — swarms with two million 
people. It has wealth and luxury and 
power and fame. 

And then, suddenly, at the height of 
its power, a terrible disaster falls upon 
it. A plague kills off every man, woman, 
and child — all two million inhabitants — 
within a month. Or perhaps a civil war 
arises and the people kill each other. 
Anyway, they all suddenly disappear. 
Every stone of this mighty city is left 
uninjured, but not one human being is 
left to live there. It becomes a vast stone 
corpse, intact but dead. With no one to 
defend the corpse, the forest marches in 
upon it. Trees sprout from the stone tow¬ 
ers, roots twine themselves around the 
carved stone columns, vines block the 
doors, the streets become fields of grass. 
The city is swallowed up in a flood of 
foliage, and completely lost from the 
memory of man — for five hundred years. 

And then a naturalist, in quest of rare 
butterflies, comes to this country, and is 
hacking his way through the forest. He 
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comes to ah open glade, and looks ahead 
across the tree tops. He rubs his eyes 
... it must be an attack of fever ■ . . 
for there before him, springing right out 
of the jungle, are five great towers of 
stone lace. With a pounding pulse, he 
rushes forward toward those towers and, 
in a moment more, comes face to face 
with the greatest and most gorgeous 
temple his eyes have ever beheld. Most 
wonderful of all is its perfect preserva¬ 
tion. Unlike the ruins of Greece and 
Rome, this temple has almost every stone 
in place. Even the forest, that has blan¬ 
keted wall and pinnacle, has been un¬ 
able to dislodge the massive blocks. 

With increasing wonderment, the nat¬ 
uralist creeps up the carved stone steps. 
Snakes lie in his path. Panthers slip 
noiselessly from their carved stone dens. 
Bats and owls fly about his head. Whole 
colonies of monkeys chatter at him as he 
moves along the carved corridors. 

But he pushes on and finally reaches 
the supreme central tower. From this 
high point he looks back down upon the 
miles and miles of waving forest-tops. In 
this sea of trees he spots a hundred 
other great and beautiful buildings lift¬ 
ing their heads above the branches. 

And the naturalist knows that he has 
made one of the greatest discoveries in 
history — that he has stumbled upon the 
ruins of a lost city, the city that was 
once the proud capital of an empire, a 
city as big in area as Paris, and with far 
finer buildings. And not one human 
being lives in this city. And only he, of 
all the millions of people on earth, 
knows that it exists. 

The naturalist hurries home to tell the 
world what he has found. But back in 
France, his friends, hearing him insist 
that he has discovered a lost city more 
wonderful than Paris, just bip their 
heads and suppose the heat has weak- 
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Life Photographer Bernard Hoffman 
O Timr, Inc. 


A scene of destruction of our contemporary cio- 
ilization wrought by the atom bomb in Naga¬ 
saki, Japan, at the end of World War 11. Only 
the head of Christ remains intact. 
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ened his brain. Indeed, in a very short 
time some kind of jungle fever does 
bring about his death. But, to the end, he 
keeps raving about the miraculous city 
and temple. 

Now — if you have imagined all that, 
111 tell you the next chapter in die 
story. . . . 

liie city I’ve asked you to try to pic¬ 
ture in your mind’s eye did actually 
exist. And it still exists. It was a great 
capital, like the city of Washington, only 
five times as big. It did and still does 
have a hundred gigantic buildings — 
temples, palaces, libraries, monuments. 
And they are all adorned with the most 
gorgeous carving, just as I said, and have 
beautiful towers two hundred and fifty 
feet high. The great central temple is 
the biggest building in all Asia. Yet no 
coral cameo ® was ever so delicately 
fashioned as is each block of this mam¬ 
moth monument. 

And just as I said, the city, about the 
year 1350, actually had two million peo¬ 
ple, and they all suddenly disappeared 
as if by magic. The forest, as I explained, 
6rept in and swallowed the place, and it 
was completely lost to the memory of 
man for five hundred years. 

Then in 1861 (the year the American 
Civil War began), the French naturalist 
was wandering in the jungle, and 
bumped right into this marvelous ruin. 
As I said, he found not one human being 
living in it. 

His name was Henri Mouhot. 

The city’s name is Angkor. 

Angkor, before it got lost, was the 
largest city in the Orient, and the finest 
city in the world. 

Look here — I’ll show you where it is 
on the map, and how we are going to 
reach it: 

* cameo (kftm'l-O): a stone with delicately- 
carved imagery in relief used for ornament. 


Imagine that we have left Madura ” 
and go past the island of Ceylon, ofE the 
southern end of India. Aboard a ship we 
cross the Bay of Bengal to Singapore at 
the tip of the Malay Peninsula. From 
Singapore we continue by sea north to 
Saigon,* the port of Cambodia,* which is 
part of PYench Indo-China. Saigon is 
near the mouth of a huge tropical river 
called the Mekong. 

Now, in a river boat, we are traveling 
three hundred miles up the Mekong and 
into one of its largest branches. Soon the 
river will broaden out to make a lake. 
Near the banks of this lake, sunk deep in 
the forest, lies this marvel we have come 
to see. 

Early in the morning we leave our 
boat and go ashore. A narrow road, 
pressed on either side by the dense, dark 
jungle, leads us inland. Jungle, jungle, 
for several miles smothers the earth. 
And then all of a sudden we come to a 
glade . . . and look over the trees and 
see what Henri Mouhot saw — five magi¬ 
cal towers rising out of the forest — the 
towers of the Great Temple! 

Like Mouhot, we hurry forward. We 
come to the temple grounds, and look up 
at the stone miracle before our eyes. 
With wonderment we stare at the enor¬ 
mous mass of the thing — it blots out the 
whole horizon. And then we stare with 
just as much wonderment at the rich¬ 
ness of detail — at the acres of delicate 
stone carving, at the hundreds of carved 
windows, at the miles of carved galleries, 
at the towers thrusting upward to meet 
the sky — all powerful and beautiful and 
desolate beyond belief. 

But no use trying to describe it. It 
can’t be described. We just stand there 
at the edge of the glade in silence and 
amazement. 

* Madura (m&d'fl-rd): a dty of southeast India. 
* Saigon (sl‘gfin')r^ Cainboda (kftm*bo'd!*d). 
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Then somebody finally asks our native 
Cambodian guide: "Who built this 
mighty temple? ” And we quite believe 
him when he says; “ The gods.” 

With a feeling of awe we move on 
toward the carved stone mountain. To 
reach the entrance we walk along a 
raised stone causeway, twelve hundred 
feet long and forty wide. This causeway 
leads over what was once a sacred lake. 
The balustrade is made of the long stone 
bodice of huge, seven-headed stone 
cobras. We notice that the pavement is 
tutted by the passage of ancient chariot- 
wheels — chariots that once bore the king 
and his nobles to worship at this god- 
built shrine. 

We climb the steep steps that lead 
through the entrance door into the low¬ 
est gallery. Inside we find ourselves in 
the midst of the most marvelous stone 
tapestry. The Egyptians might have 
raised this vast pile of stones in place, 
but only those ancient Cambodians — 
called Khmers • by historians — could 
ever have carved them with such lavish 
beauty. Every inch of this giant building 
is covered with decorations. Kings and 
cobras, smiling deities, chains of dancers, 
riot over wall and tower. The Angkor 
carvings are such stone beauty as the 
world has never seen before, and may 
never see again. 

Bats — evil-smelling little beasts — 
swarm by the million in the silent halls 
of this empty building. Whenever we 
walk along the galleries, they squeak and 
tumble about our heads. For some five 
hundred years these glorious stone rooms 
and terraces were the homes of monkeys, 
panthers, and bats. The monkeys and 
panthers have been driven out by the 
French archaeologists. But the bats chng 
to their temple, and squeak with rage at 
everyone who comes to visit it. 

* Khmers (khu&z). 


When I was here once before, I hap¬ 
pened to glance, one day just at twi¬ 
light, toward the peak of the central 
tower and I saw what looked like a great 
plume of smoke pouring out of the 
tower top. I thought: The temple is on 
firel And then I saw that the smoke was 
bats — millions and millions of bats, 
pouring out of the tower, and in a black 
cloud spiraling into the sky. 

This temple is called Angkor Vat. The 
city surrounding it is called Angkor 
Thom. We must see the city, too. The 
French Government has cleaned all the 
weeds and trees from the walls and 
towers of the temple. (Henri Mouhot 
would hardly recognize the place if he 
came back today.) But the other hun¬ 
dred wonderful buildings, strewn about 
the city, are still in the grip of the 
jungle. 

We spend eight hours wandering from 
one of these magnificent structures to 
another. We walk ten miles, and late 
afternoon comes, and we have not seen 
half of Angkor Thom. Half? —we have 
not seen a tenth. We would need a week 
to see it all. The number and size of 
Angkor’s ruins are staggering — more 
temples, more palaces, more libraries, 
baths, walls, gateways, monuments . . . 
all gorgeously carved, all but a few 
drowned in the jungle. 

Let’s rest here on this big stone — I’m 
tired. But first, look well at the stone! 
The cobras are thick around these ruins 
— let’s not sit on one! 

You’ve asked me what happened to 
the Khmers, what made them (hsappear. 
You’ve asked me why this heavenly 
dty, with its huge population, its armies, 
its palaces, its temples, its might and 
glory, should suddedy be deserted and 
turned over to the forest. 

History itself would like to know the 
answers. Some people say a plague came 
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and killed all the inhabitants. Some say 
an enemy conquered the city, and 
dragged every one of the two million 
citizens away into slavery. Still others 
say— and I think this is the true an¬ 
swer—that the Khmers’ own armies of 
slaves, who had been driven like beasts 
to work in the quarries and on the walls, 
found a leader. And the leader led them 
in a murderous rebellion against their 
overlords. For many years, thousands 
upon thousands of slaves had died of 
torment and despair in order that these 
glorious temples might rise —in order 
that stones might be piled on stones to 
quench the kings’ mad thirst for beauty. 

Then came the day of reckoning. The 
slaves turned on their cruel masters and 
slaughtered them in every horrible fash¬ 
ion they could think of. The nobles, flee¬ 
ing for their lives, hid in the jungles only 
to be tracked down and slain like beasts. 
Every house that would burn was set on 
fire. Every child of a noble family was 
killed. The slaves, in an orgy of hate and 
vengeance, butchered everybody who 
was not a slave. 

And then the rebels, with no one left 
to feed them and clothe them, began to 
wander away from the corpse-strewn 
city until soon not even a slave re¬ 
mained. 

And scarcely were they out of sight 
when that hungry fiend, the jungle, 
rushed upon the helpless and deserted 
capital and suffocated all but a few of 
its greatest monuments. It remained 
deserted and lost in the forest for five 
long centuries. Perhaps it might be lost 
still, had Henri Mouhot not come along 
on that famous day. 

Slowly and wonderingly we crawl on, 
like ants, about these lonely ruins. The 
sun sets behind the western treetops, 
and twilight <»eeps through the jungle. 
Every bird has become hushed; not even 


a cricket breaks the silence that sinks 
upon this mighty graveyard. In a few 
moments more, it’s almost night. We 
begin to see ghosts of murdered Khmers 
in the shadows. We draw closor together 
for protection against the terrors of the 
darkness. 

I suggest we stay here in the jungle 
till morning ... it might be nice to 
sleep in a ruined temple along with a 
few ghosts and corpses. 

You reply that I can stay here if I 
wish, but you are going out of this dark 
jungle and away from these snaky ruins 
and back to the river boat as fast as your 
legs will carry you! 

I say! Wait a minute! In the name of 
all the Khmer gods, don’t leave me be¬ 
hind! 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

1. As a means of fixing in mind the de¬ 
tails of the scene just described, expand 
with picturesque detail, either in a written 
or an oral composition, these two sentences: 

a. This lost world is perfect in its preserva¬ 
tion. 

b. “The forest . . . crept in and swal¬ 
lowed the place.” 

2. In Glimpses of World History, by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, there is another and 
wholly different account of the mystery of 
Angkor Thom, which you will enjoy reading 
and discussing in class. 

INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

3. Can you explain the Cambodian 
guide’s reply when he was asked who built 
this mighty temple? He said, “The gods.” 
What reasons lay behind this belief? Why 
was it natural for the native to hold such a 
belief? Contrast his explanation with that of 
the author of the selection. How do you ac¬ 
count for the difference? 
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EL NARANJAL 

BY J. FRANK DOBIE 

When the Spanish soldiers stumbled 
up the mountains and into the Aztec and 
Inca cities of the New World, in the six¬ 
teenth centiuy, they foimd fabulous treas¬ 
ures of gold and silver and precious stones. 
The greed and cruelty with which they ex¬ 
ploited these treasures destroyed the an¬ 
cient Indian civilizations. The Spaniards 
looted South and Central America systemat¬ 
ically, but with all their system some of the 
Indian mines remained hidden. Beginning 
in 1810 the Spanish colonies tlu-ew off the 
yoke of Old World dominance. In the rev¬ 
olutions of that time, many of the rich 
estates were broken up, the buildings 
burned, the owners killed. And at that time 
mines were abandoned with other property 
as the operators fled for their lives. The lo¬ 
cation of some of these mines was forgotten; 
legends sprang up about lost mines hidden 
in the mountains or forgotten valleys of 
Central America. El Naranjal^ was one of 
these lost mines, and the search for it is one 
of the tales still told in Mexico: 

“I HAVE seen El Naranjal,” he 

said. 

Had he said, “ The burro is lazy,” his 
tone would have been no more accented. 
Yet for his listener, at least, the statement 
iWas amazing. There followed a silence, 
not dramatic or strained with suspense, 
but easy, as belongs to the shade in a 
little Mexican patio.^ Then a bottle and 
those long black cigarettes sweetened 
with cinnamon. 

“ Yes,” the man went on, “ I have seen 
El Naranjal. It happened this way. I had 
been prospecting all summer around an 

‘ El Naranjal (n&'r&n'Ml'): the grove, or 
plantation, of orange trees. * patio (pS'tit'd): a kind 
of courtyard. It is one of the disonguishing fea¬ 
tures of Spanish architecture. 


old pueblo away north of Durango and 
was coming in for the Sixteenth of Sep¬ 
tember fiesta.^ About sundown on the 
first day of travel, my little mule pointed 
his ears toward a lone Mexican rancho 
just off the trail and nickered. It was the 
first habitation we had seen in many 
hours. As the mule halted in front of the 
log house, a white-haired man came out 
and I asked if I could sleep there. He 
lived alone, I found, and as die trail was 
seldom traveled, he seemed rather glad 
to see me. I had a quart of Scotch 
whisky I had been saving, and when we 
had made a supper on beans and tor¬ 
tillas,* I got it out. After a few pulls, he 
became exceedingly friendly. The only 
strangers that ever go into that part of 
the country are mining men; so he knew 
my business. He turned the talk on old 
mines, and finally told me he knew 
where there was a very rich one, with a 
ruined hacienda.” 

“ He said he saw it during a war. He 
didn’t know what war, but it was prob¬ 
ably during the French intervention of 
the sixties. TTie government was send¬ 
ing soldiers into the mountains after re¬ 
cruits. He took what few cattle he had 
and drove them over the mountains and 
down the west slope. An old trail 
brought him to the bottom of a deep, 
deep canyon, and there he came upon 
an abandoned hacienda. Oranges were 
still growing around it. Close by was a 
mine that had been worked extensively, 
and on the dump he picked up a piece of 
rock containing chiinks of gold as yel¬ 
low as the oranges. I questioned him 
more closely. He said the orange trees 
were very, very old. He stayed in the 

• fiesta (fy&'ta): a holiday. The Sixteenth of 
September is an important Mexican holiday. * tor¬ 
tillas (tir-tg'ygs): corn meal, pounded thin, and 
shaped like pancakes, ‘hadenda (g^syfin'di): a 
large estate or establishment. 


"El NacanM” bom Apacke Gold and Fogw SUtor by J. Frank Oobie. Rqpnnted by pennuBon of Little, Brawn and Qunpaay. 
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canyon half a year, not seeing a human 
being the whole time, before venturing 
to come back to his ranch. 

“I felt satisfied he had seen the lost 
Naranjal. I asked him if he would take 
me there. He said he had never been 
back and that the place was at ‘ the tail 
end of the world.’ When I pressed him 
further, he became very reticent; so the 
subject was dropped. 

“ The next morning I waited anxiously 
for him to refer to it again, but he said 
never a word. My experience viuth In¬ 
dians had taught me never to try forcing 
their hand. The old fellow had treated 
me well, and as I was about to leave, I 
gave him the flask. It was elaborately 
embossed ® and stiU had a little whisky 
in it. His eyes glistened with delight and 
he went and put it carefully inside an 
ancient chest made of rawhide that stood 
in the corner. Returning, he handed me, 
without speaking, a piece of rock. In¬ 
stinctively I knew it was the rock he had 
picked up on the ore-dump by the 
orange grove. I held it to the light and 
saw gold nuggets, as big as the end of 
my little finger. 

“ I looked at the old man and waited 
for him to speak. Instead, he took my 
arm and led me into the corral. Then, 
pointing to the moimtains, he asked if I 
saw a peak that looked like a big pilon- 
dllo (conical loaf of sugar). I judged it 
to be a long day’s ride away. 

“ * I see it clearly,’ I answered. 

“He was silent for a time, as if he 
were considering whether to tell more. 
Then he said, ‘The trail I followed 
crosses the sierra ^ at that point.* 

“ Then he was silent again. At last he 
concluded, ‘If you wish to see the old 

> embossed: stamped with a decorative design. 

^ sierra: a mountain range. The Spanish word 
sierra means a saw. To the early Spanish ex¬ 
plorers the jagged peaks of a mountain range 
looked like tiie teeth of a saw. 


mine, I will conduct you as far as the 
peak and put you on the right trail. 
Beyond, I will not go. The trail i.s dim, 
dim, but there is a trail. The other side is 
the country of bears and tigers. You must 
go well armed and with provisions for a 
week, two weeks.’ 

“ Impressed as I was by what this man 
had told me, for there could be no doubt 
of his honesty, I was in no position to 
profit by it, immediately at least. I was 
alone, five days from Durango,® my only 
chance of raising money for an outfit and 
equipment. I knew, however, I would 
never know a day’s rest until I returned. 

I cautioned the old man not to mention 
the mine to anyone else. He looked at me 
gravely and replied, ‘ I was young when 
I saw the oranges. You are the first man 
to whom I have ever spoken of the dis¬ 
covery. But do not wait too long to come 
back. The years are adding themselves.’ 

“When I arrived in Durango, I tried 
in vain to interest several mining men in 
El Naranjal. They all heard my story 
through, but those with ability to act in¬ 
variably had too many irons in the fire to 
set out on any such wild goose chase, as 
they termed my proposal. I was driven 
to a job that cut me off from all explora¬ 
tion and that paid little beyond my 
necessities. 

“ Years went by. I never forgot the old 
Indian’s story and the sight I had had of 
the gold-plugged rock from El Naranjal. 
Yet I could never quite see my way clear 
to make the long trip. 

“ Ten years went by before I saw my 
chance. I was working for some rich 
Americans, sinking a shaft in a place that 
I judged to be four days’ ride from the 
old Indian’s rancho. I had about twenty 
peons ® under me and was in full con- 

< Durango: the name of a state in north- 
central Mexico. * pems: the native Indian la¬ 
borers. 
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trol. '|Tie lead we were following was 
petering out and further work seemed 
foolish. The Naranjal kept haunting me. 
Plans for going after it went on working 
in my mind like yeast. One night in a 
dream I saw, as plain as 1 can still see 
the old Indian pointing toward the 
peak, the ruined hacienda down in the 
canyon with the orange trees growing 
about it. The next day I picked out four 
of my best men, laid the others o£E, 
packed a good supply of grub and my 
bedding on two pack mules, and hit the 
trail. Of comse I did wrong in abandon¬ 
ing, without consulting my employers, 
the work I had been set to do. I had El 
Naranjal on my brain. Yet I had no 
doubt of success, and I planned to let 
my employers, who unknown to them¬ 
selves were grubstaking me, share the 
results. My only anxiety was about the 
old Indian. Was he still alive? 

“ I am a good man of the camp. Only 
•arely have I been ‘northed,* as die 
Mexicans say of one who has lost his di¬ 
rections. After 1 had pushed ahead four 
days, I still knew I was coursing cor¬ 
rectly, but I began to wonder if I had 
missed the right trail. Then about sun¬ 
down I saw the familiar rancho, and the 
memory of’a mules nicker came into my 
mind. My heart was beating fast. A 
middle-aged man, too young to be my 
friend, came out of the house. He was 
the old fellow's brother though. He said 
his broths^ had been dead for several 
years. He could not remember how 
many. We were hospitably invited to 
spend the night, the peons sleeping out¬ 
side. During the course of the evening I 
touched on the subject of lost mines, 
but my host professed the densest ig¬ 
norance regarding them. At last I 

lead (led): in this case, a vein of ore." crub- 
Btake: provide food (grub) and other supplies 
as a^loan to a prospector to be repaid by a snare 
in his discoveries. 


asked him point blank it his broths 
had never told him of the oranges and 
the gold. I added that he had not only 
told me, but offered to guide me to the 
place. 

“For a second he eyed me suspici¬ 
ously. Then, going to the old rawhide 
chest, which was still in its place in the 
comer, he took from it a black flask 
elaborately embossed and, holding it up 
before me, asked if it were mine. For a 
moment I was puzzled. Not once during 
all those years had I remembered the 
flask. I now replied that the flask had 
once been mine but that I had given it to 
his brother. 

“At that the man became, for an 
Indian, voluble.^^ He said his brother 
had always looked for my return and 
had at the very close of his life in- 
stmeted him, in case I did come, to go 
witii me to the cone-shaped mountain 
and show me the old trail. He agreed to 
go with me the next morning. It was a 
long night. We left early. 

“Just a little before sundown we 
reached the crest of the mountain. My 
guide got off his mule and began scan¬ 
ning the westward slope. At length he 
gave a satisfied grunt, and, parting the 
tall grass with his hands, pointed to a 
faint trace on the ground leading down¬ 
hill. I was to follow that trail two or 
three days —mas 6 menos (more or 
less) — he said, and then I should see the 
hacienda below me. He then put out his 
hand. Greatly surprised, I pressed him to 
spend the night with us, but he stead¬ 
fastly refused. With a backward glance 
that had in it, I thought, something of 
dread, he said, ‘ May you go with God,* 
and disappeared in the thickening shad¬ 
ows. 

“ v<dttble (v61'fl-b’l): This is the kind of word 
whose meaning you can derive from the context 
in which you find it here. 
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“ We had a dry camp, but the water in 
our canteens was sufficient for our needs. 
I knew we should strike water farther 
down. We started as soon as it was light, 
and then began one of the hardest jobs I 
have ever undertaken. It is not always a 
simple matter in rough mountains to 
keep on a trail even in fairly regular use. 
When it comes to keeping on one that 
has not been traveled at all for a genera¬ 
tion, the keenest and most unremitting 
observation is required. But a trail 
among rocks always leaves a scar. Some¬ 
times we lost this one and were an hour 
threshing around in the brush before we 
picked it up again, usually at a distance, 
where the scar would show up more 
plainly than near at hand. Mules are 
often expert at keeping a trail, but here 
ours were at more of a loss than we 
were. In places we had to cut our 
way with machetes through dense 
growth. Sundown found us on a bare 
ledge of rocks where the trail disap¬ 
peared. There was nothing to do but 
camp. 

“ At daylight we were hunting for the 
lost trace. The men had declared re¬ 
peatedly that we were at the end of it, 
when I discovered it, doubling on itself 
and leading into the brush again. I sent 
two men ahead with machetes to clear a 
path, while the rest of us followed slowly 
with the animals. The second night 
found us apparently no nearer the goal. 
We were still descending the mountain; 
on every hand stretched the limitless 
chaparral.^* I have been in lonely places, 
but never one like that. The old Indian 
had talked of bears and jaguars. Here 
there was absolutely not one sign of life, 
not a bird’s twitter in the brush; not an 
animal track beside the pool of water, in 

"madiete (in3.'cha'tS,): a heavy knife used to 
clear a path. Machetes are about as long as 
your arm from dhow to finger tips, “chaparral 
(chap-fl.Tlll'): a thicket of dwarf evergreen oaks. 


an otherwise dry airoyo,” where we had 
stopped. The only animal life we had 
seen during two days was an occasional 
buzzard, sailing overhead. 

“The men showed themselves very 
downcast, and after supper one of them 
came and asked me to turn back. He said 
his companions were all muy triste (very 
sad) and * afraid we were going to the 
death.* I asked him why they were 
aftaid. He replied because the buzzards 
had followed us for two days. I told him 
to make ready for an early start and 
assured him, quoting the guide as au¬ 
thority, that we should reach the old 
hacienda in one more day. Then I rolled 
myself in my blankets —and remem¬ 
bered the old story about the buzzard 
awaiting the will of God. 

“ When I awoke, it was not yet light, 
but I felt that I was alone. I called out, 
but there was no reply. The cowards, 
satisfied that I would not turn back no 
matter how much they lurged, had de¬ 
serted me in the darkness. At daylight I 
found they had taken most of the provi¬ 
sions. I cursed them until I was tired out, 
swearing with every oath that I would 
never give up until I had reached the 
mine. If I failed before I reached it, the 
buzzards were welcome to my carcass. 
Then I started again, hewing when 
necessary with a machete luckily left 
behind. I kept on all day, not even stop¬ 
ping to eat. I had about decided to 
camp and wait for another day, when I 
suddenly came to a part of the slope that 
seemed a wide ledge of sandstone. It was 
almost devoid of vegetation, and here 
the trail was sharply defined, being worn 
deep in the formation. I determined to 
push on, relying on my mule to keep the 
trail. 

“ It was now so dark I could not see 

“ arroyo (&-roi'6): a dry watercourse, filled in 
times of flood. 
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four feet ahead. The mule seemed ner¬ 
vous and several times stood stock-still. 
Each time she stopped, I would get ofiF 
and grope about in the darkness to make 
sure I was still on the trail. I had just 
gotten in the saddle and had ridden per¬ 
haps five rods farther, when she came to 
a sudden standstill, snorted, and began 
to tremble. I urged her forward, but she 
reared, whirled, and tried to bolt up the 
mountain. I headed her back downhill, 
got down and again assured myself we 
were on the trail in the sandstone forma¬ 
tion, and once more urged her forward. 
She took a few steps, stopped again, and 
showed every sign of extreme terror. 

“Dismounting once more, I took a 
step forward, at the same time clasping 
the bridle reins in one hand and keeping 
the other on her neck. One foot went 
into space. The stout reins, my firm 
grasp, and the mule's jerking back saved 
my life. I had three or four matches left. 
I determined to save them for hard 
times, and to wait for daylight to reveal 
what sort of jump-off I had come to. I 
retreated a short distance, tied the mule 
short to a shrub, and fell into the sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 

“ When I awoke, the sun was shining. 
I had indeed come to the end of the 
trail. The void beyond me to the west 
made me feel faint even before I edged 
to the brink. As I now gazed, fear and 
wonder and incomprehension, to say 
nothing of being absolutely halted, all 
appalled me. The fear was from the past, 
the headlong death barely missed in the 
darkness. I had been above and had 
gone down into deep harrancas of the 
Sierra Madre, but never had I come 
abruptly upon one like this. The bottom 
still lay in shadows, though the rising 
sun was already gleaming on the clifiFs 
and pillars of the opposite wall. The 

** bamuica: a ravine with steep udes. 


ancient trail could not have had as its 
objective this impassable brink amid ut¬ 
ter desolation, overlooking utter space. 
Originally the trail must have gone on 
down. The mountain appeared to have 
been sliced off as sheer as a loaf of bread 
cut half in two. Hanging over the edge, 
I could see straight down for thousands 
of feet. The bluff seemed to be perpen¬ 
dicular, without slope. I estimated the 
depth to be around four thousand feet. 
The floor of the canyon must have been 
a mile across, a very rough, broken kind 
of badlands country. The river was 
near the far edge of the floor. As far up 
and as far down as I could see, the walls 
on both sides of the barranca were sheer 
bluffs. 

“When the sun got a little higher, a 
shining, broken line of silver caught my 
eye — a river, of course. And there close 
beside it was a clump of bright green 
foliage, the sheen on it different from 
that on any other growth along the can¬ 
yon bottom. Back in and beyond these 
trees — oranges — I made out patches of 
white that could be nothing else than the 
stone walls of some hacienda. 

“Yes, yonder was El Naranjal, the 
Naranjal of a thousand stories of vast 
fortune, the Naranjal that my old Indian 
friend had descended to and from it 
brought a rock studded with golden nug¬ 
gets. I wondered if, only a half-century 
or so before, he had found the trail zig¬ 
zagging down a steep slope now annihi¬ 
lated by nature, or if he had come to the 
brink as I had come and then explored 
until he found a way down. He had 
given no details. There El Naranjal was. 
Yet no mirage of the desert was ever 
more unattainable. My provisions were 
exhausted. My mule was ready to drop 

^ badlands: regions characterized b 3 r strangely 
sculptured rocks — sculptured by eroaon. or the 
wearing away by water or frost. 
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in her tracks. It might take days to find a 
way down and then work my way along 
the cut to the grove of oranges. Explor¬ 
ing was out of the question. I looked up 
and saw the buzzards still sailing over¬ 
head. For hours 1 sat gazing at the patch 
of green until I could almost make out 
the lines of the old buildings that the 
trees obscured. About twelve o’clock I 
thought I heard the chimes of a bell. 
That was probably in my imagination, 
but I know the dark green trees were 
orange trees and that the white rock 
walls of old buildings were among them. 
The burning sun, the distress of my 
mule, and realization of the necessity of 
turning back at last caused me to rise. I 
took my last deep-down look and turned 
up the mountain. 

“ The mule was sick. I have no doubt 
that worry from being cut off from her 
companions had made her so. Along late 
in the afternoon she lay down — I had 
been walking, leading her — and refused 
to get up. I took the bridle off and left 
her, hoping she would catch up with me 
that night. After that I lost sight of the 
buzzards. Weary as I was, the ascent 
was much quicker than the descent. 
After three days of terrible suffering, 
I reached the rancho, only to find it 
deserted. I located a little corn in the 
house, parched it and ground it up on a 
metate.^^ With water it was mighty good 
and gave me strength, I rested a day, 
making a supply of tortillas. Then I set 
out for Durango. I was lucky in falling 
in with some muleteers freighting over a 
trail that mine entered. They had plenty 
to eat, and for a part of the distance 
they gave me a mule to ride. 

“ Upon reaching the city, I sent a full 
account of my experiences to my em¬ 
ployers. I doubted whether they would 

"metate a bollowed-out stone 

uaed by Indians for grinding grain. 


believe me, and I felt low anyhow. While 
I was waiting for instructions, I went on 
a spree. It ended in an attack of fever. 
When I came to my senses, two letters, 
both from my employers, were handed 
me. The first one said that my report 
warranted further investigation and that 
I should come at once to outfit for it. 
Tlie second, dated two weeks later, said 
that my goings on had been learned of 
and fully considered and that no further 
relations with me were desired. 

“ I told my story over and over, but no 
man with means would take any stock in 
it. Again I was forced to delay arrival at 
El Naranjal. I shall have one more try at 
it, though. This time I shall have men 
with me who will stay, and I will have 
enough ropes along to let myself down 
into the barranca at some descendable 
place. I will hunt a place up and down 
from where the trail ends. Not even in 
that vast lost world will El Naranjal be 
forever lost.” 

This is the story of the man who saw 
El Naranjal. Meantime the ancient ha¬ 
cienda sleeps peacefully on among the 
orange trees, and sometimes a golden 
orange is rolled by wind or water into 
the stream and floats away from the 
place of gold still waiting to be recov¬ 
ered. Lure on, O Naranjal, of the golden 
oranges and the orange gold! 

GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why did the man who told this story 
have so much trouble finding anyone to be¬ 
lieve him? Is his story convincing to you? 
At what points in the story are doubts raised 
in your mind? 

2. The author speaks of El Naranjal as a 
lost world. What had happened to it to de¬ 
serve that term? How would modem pros¬ 
pectors get down to the hacienda in the 
valley? 
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3. Idiom. Look back to page 67 for an 
explanation of what an idiom is. The fol¬ 
lowing three idioms are fairly common. 
Translate each one into other words. Try to 
find out their origins. For example, what 
kind of irons were ever put into a fire? for 
what purpose? 

a. (See page 369.) ‘“My experience with 
Indians had taught me never to try forc¬ 
ing their hand .*" 

b. (See page 369.) . . those with abil¬ 

ity to act invariably had too many irons 
in the fire to set out on any such wild 
goose chase. . . ” 

c. (See page 373.) “‘I told my story over 
and over, but no man with means would 
take any stock in it.’ ” 

4. Context. You can deduce the meaning 
of the italicized words from their context. 

a. (See page 369.) "‘When I pressed him 
further, he became very reticent; so the 
subject was dropped.' ” 

b. (See page 370.) “‘At that the man be¬ 
came, for an Indian, voluble.’ ” 

c. (See page 371.) ‘“. . . the keenest and 
most unremitting observation is re¬ 
quired.’ ” 


GOVERNOR MANGO 
AND THE SOLDIER 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING 

Mohammed, the prophet and found¬ 
er of a new religion, died in 632 a.d. Under 
the leaders who followed him, this new re¬ 
ligion spread rapidly over Africa and Asia. 
To Mohammedans, the surest way to heaven 
was to be killed in a holy war while fighting 
bravely to extend their religion. The first 
leaders and the first soldiers were Arabians, 
but as the army moved along it enlisted the 
conquered peoples in its service. Thus the 


Mohammedan army which conquered Spain 
by one brief battle in 711 was composed 
largely of the peoples of North Africa. 
Among these the most prominent were the 
Moors. 

To the Moors in Spain presently came 
the gifts of the new civilization developed 
by the Mohammedans in their fabulous 
cities of the East: Bagdad, Damascus, 
Cairo. It was a luxurious and cultured way 
of living tliat developed in Spain, embel¬ 
lished by the special genius of the Moorish 
peoples. Here, there flourished a great uni¬ 
versity when all the rest of Europe was in 
darkness. Here, the Moors built handsome 
palaces, among them the Alhambra. It was 
the favorite residence of Spanish monarchs 
from 1492, when the last Moors were ex¬ 
pelled, until earthquakes shook the old for¬ 
tress-palace and destroyed parts of it. There¬ 
after it fell into disuse, and for a long time 
was overrun by a loose and lawless popula¬ 
tion. Nests of smugglers and thieves inhab¬ 
ited the ruins while they preyed upon the 
inhabitants of near-by Granada. 

To this scene, in 1826, came Washington 
Irving, America’s first man of letters, to bask 
in the romantic atmosphere of the old Moor¬ 
ish city which had then been partially re¬ 
stored, For a whole summer he lived in one 
of the apartments of the palace, looking out 
upon a courtyard where peasants and gos¬ 
sips and vagrants loitered at the old Moor¬ 
ish well. It was like living The Arabian 
Nights all over again, and the stories that he 
picked up from the townspeople rivaled the 
tales told during those thousand and one 
nights. Irving later published these tales in 
a book called The Alhambra, from which 
the following story is taken. Through many 
of these legends runs the same theme: that 
some day the Moors would return and re¬ 
conquer their wonderful lost city. Of these 
the following story is an amusing example. 

WHILE Governor Manco, or the 
“ one-armed," kept up a show of military 
state in the Alhambra, he became nettled 
at the reproaches continually cast upon 
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his fortress, of being a nestling-place of 
rogues and contrabandistas.^ On a sud¬ 
den, the old potentate determined on 
reform and, setting vigorously to work, 
ejected whole nests of vagabonds out of 
the fortress and the gypsy caves with 
which the surrounding hills are honey¬ 
combed. He sent out soldiers, also, 
to patrol the avenues and footpaths, 
with orders to take up all suspicious 
persons. 

One bright summer morning a patrol, 
consisting of a testy old corporal, a trum¬ 
peter, and two privates, was seated under 
the garden wall of the Generalife,* be¬ 
side the road which leads down from the 
Mountain of the Sun, when they heard 
the tramp of a horse, and a male voice 
singing in rough though not unmusical 
tones an old Castilian ® campaigning- 
song. 

Presently they beheld a sturdy, sun¬ 
burned fellow, clad in the ragged garb 
of a foot soldier, leading a powerful 
Arabian horse caparisoned in the ancient 
Morisco * fashion. 

Astonished at the sight of a strange 
soldier descending, steed in hand, from 
that solitary mountain, the corporal 
stepped forth and challenged him. 

“Who goes there?” 

“ A friend.” 

“ Who and what are you? ” 

“A poor soldier just from the wars,® 
with a cracked crovm and empty purse 
for a reward.” 

By this time they were enabled to 
'uew him more narrowly. He had a black 
patch across his forehead, which, with a 

^ contrabandistas: smugglers. * Generalife: an 
obsolete Spanish word meaning country house. 
* Caatilian is the adjective derived from Castile, 
a former kingdom, now a province, of central 
Spain, so named for the castles built as a barrier 
against the encroaching Moors. * caparisoned in 
the ancient Morisco (md'dfs'ks) fashion: decked 
out (caparisoned) in the ancient Moorish (Mo¬ 
risco) fashion. ® Spain was at war with France at 
the time. 


m 

grizzled beard, added to a certain dare¬ 
devil cast of countenance, while a slight 
squint threw into the whole an occa¬ 
sional gleam of roguish good humor. 

Having answered the questions of the 
atrol, the soldier seemed to consider 
imself entitled to make others in return. 
“ May I, ask,” said he, “ what city is that 
which I see at the foot of the hill? ” 

“ What city! ” cried the trumpeter; 
“come, that’s too bad. Here’s a fellow 
lurking about the Mountain of the Sun, 
and demands the name of the great city 
of Cranadal ” 

“ Cranadal Can it be possible? ” 

“ Perhaps not! ” rejoined the trum¬ 
peter; “and perhaps you have no idea 
that yonder are the towers of the Alham¬ 
bra.” 

“ Son of a trumpet,” replied the 
stranger, “do not trifle with me; if this 
be indeed the Alhambra, I have some 
strange matters to reveal to the gov¬ 
ernor.” 

“ You will have an opportunity,” said 
the corporal, “ for we mean to take you 
before him.” By this time the trumpeter 
had seized the bridle of the steed, the 
two privates had each secured an arm of 
the soldier, the corporal put himself in 
front, gave the word, “Forward — 
march I ” and away they marched for the 
Alhambra. 

The sight of a ragged foot soldier and 
a fine Arabian horse, brought in captive 
by the patrol, attracted the attention of 
all the idlers of the fortress, and of those 
gossip groups that generally assemble 
about wells and fountains at early dawn. 
Tho wheel of the cistern “ paus^ in its 
rotations, and the slipshod servant-maid 
stood gaping, with pitcher in hand, as 
the corporal passed by with his prize. A 

• The bucket which drew water from the ds- 
tem was attached by a rope to an axle. As the 
wheel turned, the rope wound around the axle 
and Uie bucket was drawn up. 
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motley train gradually gathered in the 
rear of the escort. 

Knowing nods and winks and conjec¬ 
tures passed from one to another. “ It is 
a deserter,” said one; “A contraband- 
ista” said another; “ A bandolero”' said 
a third — until it was affirmed that a cap¬ 
tain of a desperate band of robbers had 
been captur^ by the corporal and his 
patrol. “ Well, weU,” said the old cronies, 
one to another, “ captain or not, let him 
get out of the grasp of old Governor 
Manco if he can, though he is but one- 
handed.” 

Governor Manco was seated in one of 
the inner halls of the Alhambra, taking 
his morning’s cup of chocolate in com¬ 
pany with his confessor —a fat Fran¬ 
ciscan friar, from the neighboring con¬ 
vent. A demure, dark-eyed damsel of 
Malaga,® the daughter of his house¬ 
keeper, was attending upon him. The 
world hinted that the damsel had found 
out a soft spot in the iron heart of the old 
governor, and held complete control 
over him. 

When word was brought that a suspi¬ 
cious stranger had been taken lurking 
about the fortress, and was actually in 
the lower court, in durance ® of the cor¬ 
poral, waiting the pleasure of his excel¬ 
lency, the pride and stateliness of office 
swelled the bosom of the governor. Giv¬ 
ing back his chocolate cup into the 
hands of the demure damsel, he called 
for his basket-hiked sword, girded it to 
his side, twirled up his mustaches, took 
his seat in a large high-backed chair, as¬ 
sumed a bitter and forbidding aspect, 
and ordered the prisoner into his pres¬ 
ence. The soldier was brought in, still 
closely pinioned by his captors, and 
guarded by the corporal. He maintained, 

’’ ban^ero: a robber or highwayman. * Ma¬ 
laga: a dty in southern Spain.' Today we would 
8 ay“ in the custody of the corporaL’* 


however, a resolute, self-confident air, 
and returned the sharp, scrutinizing look 
of the governor with an easy squint. 

“Well, culprit,” said the governor, 
after he had regarded him for a moment 
in silence, “what have you to say for 
yourself — who are you? ” 

“A soldier, just from the wars, who 
has brought away nothing but scars and 
bruises.” 

“A soldier — humph — a foot soldier 
by your garb. I understand you have a 
fine Arabian horse. I presume you 
brought him too from the wars, besides 
your scars and bruises.” 

“ May it please your excellency, I have 
something strange to tell about that 
horse. Indeed I have one of the most 
wonderful things to relate. Something 
too that concerns the security of this 
fortress, indeed of all Granada. But it is 
a matter to be imparted only to your 
private ear, or in presence of such only 
as are in your confidence.” 

The governor considered for a mo¬ 
ment, and then directed the corporal and 
his men to withdraw, but to post them¬ 
selves outside of the door, and be ready 
at a call. “ This holy friar,” said he, “ is 
my confessor — you may say anything in 
his presence — and this damsel,” nodding 
towards the handmaid, who had loitered 
with an air of great curiosity, “ this dam¬ 
sel is of great secrecy and discretion, and 
to be trusted with anything.” 

The soldier gave a glance between a 
squint and a leer at the demure hand¬ 
maid. “ I am perfectly willing,” said he, 
“ that the damsel should remain.” 

When all the rest had withdrawn, the 
soldier commenced his story. He was a 
fluent, smooth-tongued varlet, and had a 
command of language above his appar¬ 
ent rank. 

“ May it please your excellency,” said 
he, “I am, as I before observed, a sol- 
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dier, and have seen some hard service, 
but my term of enlistment being ex¬ 
pired, I was discharged, not long since, 
from the army at Valladolid,^" and set 
out on foot for my native village in 
Andalusia.^^ Yesterday evening the sun 
went down as 1 was traversing a great 
dry plain of Old Castile.” 

“ Hold! ” cried the governor, “ what is 
this you say? Old Castile is some two or 
three hundred miles from this.” 

“ Even so,” replied the soldier, coolly, 
“I told yoin excellency I had strange 
things to relate; but not more strange 
than true, as your excellency will find, if 
you will deign me a patient hearing.” 

"Proceed, culprit,” said the governor, 
twirling up his mustaches. 

“As the sun went down,” continued 
the soldier, “I cast my eyes about in 
search of quarters for the night, but as 
far as my sight could reach there were 
no signs of habitation. 1 saw that 1 
should have to make my bed on the 
naked plain, with my knapsack for a 
pillow; but your excellency is an old sol¬ 
dier and knows, that to one who has been 
in the wars, such a night’s lodging is no 
great hardship.” 

The governor nodded assent, as he 
drew his pocket handkerchief out of the 
basket-hilt to drive away a fly that 
buzzed about his nose. 

“Well, to make a long story short,” 
continued the soldier, “I trudged for¬ 
ward for several miles until I came to a 
bridge over a deep ravine, through which 
ran a litde thread of water, almost 
dried up by the summer heat. At one 
end of the bridge was a Moorish tower, 
the upper end all in ruins, but a vault in 
the foundation quite entire. Here, thinks 
1, is a good place to make a halt; so I 

Valladolid (val'ya-d6-l6d'): a northern prov¬ 
ince of Spain. Andalusia: the southern province 
in which Granada is located. 
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went down to the stream, and took a 
hearty drink, for the water was pure and 
sweet, and I was parched with thirst; 
then, opening my wallet, I took out an 
onion and a few crusts, which were all 
my provisions and, seating myself on a 
stone on the margin of the stream, began 
to make my supper — intending after¬ 
wards to quarter myself for the night in 
the vault of the tower; and capital quar¬ 
ters they would have been for a cam¬ 
paigner just from the wars, as your ex¬ 
cellency, who is an old soldier, may 
suppose.” 

" I have put up gladly with worse in 
my time,” said the governor, returning 
his pocket handkerchief into the hilt of 
his sword. 

“While I was quietly crunching my 
crust,” pursued the soldier, “I heard 
something stir within the vault; 1 lis¬ 
tened — it was the tramp of a horse. By 
and by a man came forth from a door in 
the foundation of the tower, close by 
the water’s edge, leading a powerful 
horse by the bridle. I could not well 
make out what he was, by the starlight. 
It had a suspicious look to be lurking 
among the ruins of a tower, in that wild 
solitary place. He might be a mere way¬ 
farer, like myself; he might be a cotdra- 
bandista; he might be a bandolero! what 
of that? Thank heaven and my poverty I 
had nothing to lose; so I sat still and 
crunched my crust. 

“ He led his horse to the water, dose 
by where I was sitting, so that I had a 
fair opportunity of reconnoitring him. To 
my surprise he was dressed in a Moorish 
garb, with a cuirass of steel, and a pol¬ 
ished skullcap that I distinguished by 
the reflection of the stars upon it. His 
horse, too, was harnessed in die Morisco 
fashion, with great shovel stirrups. He 
led him, as I said, to the side of the 
** cuinM (kwS'rfts'): a coat of mail 
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stream, into which the animal plunged 
his head almost to the eyes, and drank 
until I thought he would have burst. 

“ ‘ Comrade,’ said I, ‘ your steed drinks 
well; it’s a good sign when a horse 
plunges his muzzle bravely into the 
water.’ 

“‘He may well drink,* said tlie 
stranger, speaking with a Moorish ac¬ 
cent; ‘ it is a good year since he had his 
last draught.’ 

‘“By Santiago,’ said I, ‘that beats 
even the camels I have seen in Africa. 
But come, you seem to be something of 
a soldier. Will you sit down and take 
part of a soldier’s fare?’ In fact, I felt 
the want of a companion in this lonely 
place, and was willing to put up with an 
infidel. Besides, as your excellency well 
knows, a soldier is never very particular 
about the faith of his company, and sol¬ 
diers of all countries are comrades on 
peaceable ground.” 

The governor again nodded assent. 

“Well, as I was saying, I invited him 
to share my supper, such as it was, for 1 
could not do less in common hospitality. 
‘I have no time to pause for meat or 
drink,’ said he, ‘ I have a long journey to 
make before morning.* 

“ ‘ In what direction? * said I. 

“ ‘ Andalusia,’ said he. 

“ “Exactly my route,’ said I; * so, as you 
ivon’t stop and eat with me, perhaps you 
'vill let me mount and ride with you. I 
see your horse is of a powerful frame; I’ll 
warrant he’ll carry double.* 

“‘Agreed,* said the trooper; and it 
would not have been civil and soldierlike 
to refuse, especially as I had offered to 
share my supper with him. So up he 
mounted, and up I mounted behind him. 

“‘Hold fast,’ said he, *my steed goes 
like the wind.’ 

“ ‘ Never fear me,* said I, and so off we 
set. 


“ From a walk the horse soon passed to 
a trot, from a trot to a gallop, and from a 
gallop to a harum-scarum scamper. It 
Seemed as if rocks, trees, houses, every¬ 
thing flew hurry-scurry behind us. 

“ ‘ What town is this? * said I. 

' “‘Segovia,’ said he; and before the 
word was out of his mouth, the towers of 
Segovia were out of sight. We swept up 
the Cuadarama Mountains and down by 
the Escorial; and we skirted the walls 
of Madrid and we scoured away across 
the plains of La Mancha. In this way we 
went up hill and down dale, by towers 
and cities, all buried in deep sleep, and 
across mountains and plains and rivers, 
just glimmering in the starlight. 

“ To make a long story short, and not 
to fatigue your excellency, the trooper 
Suddenly pulled up on the side of a 
hiountain. ‘ Here we are,* said he, ‘ at the 
end of our journey.’ I looked about, but 
could see no signs of habitation; nothing 
but the mouth of a cavern. While I 
looked I saw multitudes of people in 
Moorish dresses, some on horseback, 
some on foot, arriving as if borne by the 
wind from all points of the compass, and 
hurrying into the mouth of the cavern 
like bees into a hive. Before I could ask 
a question, the trooper struck his long 
Moorish spurs into the horse’s flanks, 
and dashed in vrith the throng. We 
passed aluug a sleep winding way, that 
descended into the very bowels of the 
mountain. As we pushed on, a light be¬ 
gan to glimmer up, by litde and little, 
like the first glimmerings of day, but 
what caused it I could not discern. It 
grew stronger and stronger, and enabled 
me to see everything around. I now 
noticed, as we passed along, great cav- 

” the Escorial (Ss-k5'rl-&l): a vast structure 
erected between 1563 and 1584 , twenty-seven 
miles nortliwest of Madrid, comprising a palace, 
a royal mausoleum, a diurch, a college, and a 
monastery. 
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ems, opening to the right and left, like 
halls in an arsenal.^* In some there were 
shields and helmets and cuirasses and 
lances and cimeters,^’’ hanging against 
the walls; in others there were great 
heaps of warlike munitions and camp 
equipage lying upon the ground. 

“ It would have done your excellency’s 
heart good, being an old soldier, to have 
seen such grand provision for war. Then, 
in other caverns, there were long rows of 
horsemen armed to the teeth, with lances 
raised and banners unfurled, all ready 
for the field; but they all sat motionless 
in their saddles, like so many statues. In 
other halls were warriors sleeping on the 
ground beside their horses, and foot sol¬ 
diers in groups ready to fall into the 
ranks. All were in old-fashioned Moorish 
dresses and armor. 

“ Well, your excellency, to cut a long 
story short, we at length entered an im¬ 
mense cavern, or I may say palace, of 
grotto-work, the walls of which seemed 
to be veined with gold and silver, and to 
sparkle with diamonds and sapphires 
and all kinds of precious stones. At the 
upper end sat a Moorish long on a 
golden throne, with his nobles on each 
side, and a guard of Moors with drawn 
cimeters. All the crowd that continued 
to flock in, and amounted to thousands 
and thousands, passed one by one be¬ 
fore his throne, each paying homage 
as he passed. Some of the multitude 
were dressed in magnificent robes, with¬ 
out stain or blemish, and sparkling with 
jewels; others in burnished and enam¬ 
eled armor; while others were in mold- 
ered and mildewed garments, and in 
armor all battered and dented and cov¬ 
ered with rust. 

“I had hitherto held my tongue, for 

M arsenal: a storehouse for arms. ** The mod¬ 
em spelling is s^nitars — the curved swords 
nsed by Arabians. 


your excellency well knows it is not for a 
soldier to ask many questions when on 
duty, but I could keep silent no longer. 

“‘Prithee, comrade,* said I, ‘what is 
the meaning of all this? * 

“‘This,’ said the trooper, ‘is a great 
and fearful mystery. Know, O Christian, 
that you see before you the court and 
army of Boabdil, the last king of Gra¬ 
nada.* 

What is this you tell me? * cried I. 
‘ Boabdil and his court were exiled from 
the land hundreds of years agone, and 
all died in Africa.* 

“‘So it is recorded in your lying 
chronicles,* replied the Moor; ‘ but know 
that Boabdil and the warriors who made 
the last struggle for Granada were all 
shut up in the mountain by powerful 
enchantment. As for the king and army 
that marched forth from Granada at the 
time of the surrender, diey were a mere 
phantom train of spirits and demons, 
permitted to assume those shapes to de¬ 
ceive the Christian sovereigns. And 
furthermore let me tell you, friend, that 
all Spain is a country under the power of 
enchantment. There is not a mountain 
cave, not a lonely watchtower in the 
plains, nor ruined castle on the hills, but 
has some spellbound warriors sleeping 
from age to age within its vaults, until 
die sins are expiated for which Allah 
permitted the dominion to pass for a 
time out of the hands of the faithful. 
Once every year, on the eve of St. John, 
they are released from enchantment, 
from sunset to sunrise, and permitted to 
repair here to pay homage to their sov¬ 
ereign! And the crowds which you be¬ 
held swarming into the cavern are Mos¬ 
lem warriors from their haunts in all 
parts of Spain. For my own part, you 

» until fbe lint are expiated: until the Moors 
have suffered long enough or done something 
good enough to buance ueir nns. 
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saw the ruined tower of the bridge in 
Old Castile, where I have now wintered 
and summered for many hundred years, 
and where I must be back again by day¬ 
break. As to the battalions of horse and 
foot which you beheld drawn up in ar¬ 
ray in the neighboring caverns, they are 
the spellbound warriors of Granada. It is 
written in the book of fate, that when the 
enchantment is broken, Boabdil will de¬ 
scend from the mountain at the head of 
this army, resume his throne in the Al¬ 
hambra and his sway of Granada, and 
gathering together the enchanted war¬ 
riors from all parts of Spain, will recon¬ 
quer the peninsula and restore it to 
Moslem rule.* 

And when shall this happen? * said 

1 . 

“‘Allah alone knows; we had hoped 
the day of deliverance was at hand; but 
there reigns at present a vigilant gov¬ 
ernor in the Alhambra, a stanch old sol¬ 
dier, well known as Governor Manco. 
While such a warrior holds command of 
the very outpost, and stands ready to 
check the first irruption from the 
mountain, I fear Boabdil and his soldiery 
must be content to rest upon their 
arms.' ” 

Here the governor raised himself 
somewhat perpendicularly, adjusted his 
sword, and twirled up his mustaches. 

“To make a long story short, and not 
to fatigue your excellency, the trooper, 
having given me this account, dis¬ 
mounted from his steed. 

Tarry here,' said he, * and guard my 
steed while I go and bow the knee to 
Boabdil.' So saying, he strode away 
among the throng that pressed forward 
to the throne. 

^® Irruption: an invasion — not to be confused 
frith eruption, wUch means an explosion. Both 
words stem^ from the same root. Look them up 
in the dictionary and notice how the prefix of 
each word changes the meaning. 


“‘What’s to be done?' thought I, 
when thus left to myself; ‘shall I wait 
here until this infidel returns to whisk me 
o£E on his goblin steed, the Lord knows 
where; or shall I make the most of my 
time and beat a retreat from this hob¬ 
goblin community?' A soldier's mind is 
soon made up, as your excellency well 
knows. As to the horse, he belonged to 
an avowed enemy of the faith and the 
realm, and was a fair prize according to 
the rules of war. So, hoisting myself into 
the saddle, I turned the reins, struck the 
Moorish stirrups into the sides of the 
steed, and put him to make the best of 
his way out of the passage by which he 
had entered. As we scoured by the halls 
where the Moslem horsemen sat in mo¬ 
tionless battalions, I thought I heard the 
clang of armor and a hollow murmur of 
voices. I gave the steed another taste of 
the stirrups and doubled my speed. 
There was now a sound behind me like 
a rushing blast; I heard the clatter of a 
thousand hoofs; a countless throng over¬ 
took me. I was borne along in the press, 
and hurled forth from the mouth of the 
cavern, while thousands of shadowy 
forms were swept off in every direction 
by the four winds of heaven. 

“In the whirl and confusion of the 
scene I was thrown senseless to tho 
earth. When I came to myself, I was lying 
on the brow of a hill, with the Arabian 
steed standing beside me; for in falling, 
my arm had slipped within the bridle, 
which, I presume, prevented his whisk¬ 
ing off to Old Castile: 

“ Your excellency may easily judge of 
my surprise, on looking round, to behold 
h^ges of aloes and Indian figs and 
other proofs of a southern climate, and to 
see a great city below me, with towers 
and palaces and a grand (mthedral. 

“ I descended the hill cautiously, lead- 

** tioas: plants bdonging to the lily famfly. 
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ing my steed, for 1 was afraid to mount 
him again lest he should play me some 
slippery trick. As I descended 1 met with 
your patrol, who let me into the secret 
that it was Granada that lay before me 
and that I was actually under the walls 
of the Alhambra, the fortress of the 
redoubted Governor Manco, the terror of 
all enchanted Moslems. When I heard 
this, I determined at once to seek your 
excellency, to inform you of all that I 
had seen, and to warn you of the perils 
that surround and undermine you, that 
you may take measures in time to guard 
your fortress and the kingdom itself 
from this army that lurks in the very 
bowels of the land.” 

“ And prithee, friend — you who are a 
veteran campaigner, and have seen so 
much service — ” said the governor, 
“ how would you advise me to proceed, 
in order to prevent this evil? ” 

“ It is not for a humble private of the 
ranks,” said the soldier, modestly, “to 
pretend to instruct a commander of your 
excellency’s sagacity, but it appears to 
me that your excellency might cause all 
the caves and entrances into the moun¬ 
tains to be walled up with solid mason- 
work, so that Boabdil and his army might 
be completely corked up in their sub¬ 
terranean habitation.^® If the good 
father, too,” added the soldier, rever¬ 
ently bowing to the friar, and devoutly 
crossing himself, “ would consecrate 
the barricadoes with his blessing, 
and put up a few crosses and relics 
and images of saints, I think they might 
withstand all the power of infidel en¬ 
chantments.” 

“They doubtless would be of great 
avail,” said the friar. 

The governor now placed his arm 
akimbo with his hand resting on the hilt 

" rabterraneaii (siib'tSr*rft'nt‘8a} habitation: 
an underground living place. 


of his Toledo,*® fixed his eye upon the 
soldier, and gently wagging his head 
from one side to the other — 

“ So, friend,” said he, “ then you really 
suppose I am to be gulled with this cock- 
and-bull story about enchanted moun¬ 
tains and enchanted Moors? Hark ye, 
culprit! — not another word. An old sol¬ 
dier you may be, but you’ll find you have 
an older soldier to deal with, and one not 
easily outgeneraled. Ho! guards there! 
put this fellow in irons.” 

The demure handmaid would have 
put in a word in favor of the prisoner, 
but the governor silenced her with a 
look. 

As they were pinioning the soldier, 
one of the guards felt something of bulk 
in his pocket and, drawing it forth, 
found a long leathern purse that ap¬ 
peared to be well filled. Holding it by 
one corner, he turned out the contents 
upon the table before the governor, and 
never did freebooter’s bag make more 
gorgeous delivery. Out tumbled rings 
and jewels and rosaries of pearls and 
spariding diamond crosses and a pro¬ 
fusion of ancient golden coin, some of 
which fell jingling to the floor and rolled 
away to the uttermost parts of the cham¬ 
ber. 

For a time the functions of justice 
were suspended; there was a universal 
scramble after the glittering fugitives. 
The governor alone, who was imbued 
with true Spanish pride, maintained his 
stately decorum, though his eye betrayed 
a little anxiety until the last coin and 
jewel was restored to the sack. 

The friar was not so calm; his whole 
face glowed like a furnace, and his eyes 
twinlded and flashed at sight of the 
rosaries and crosses. 

* ToleA>: a sword made in the Spanish city 
of Toledo, which was famous for its fine sted 
and its manufacture of swords. 




Eade from Monkmeyer 


From the windows of the Alhambra in Granada 
one can look out upon the hills where Boabdtt 
makes his subterranean abode. 
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“Sacrilegious wretcla tlmt tliou art!” 
exclaimed he; “what church or sanctu¬ 
ary hast thou been plundering of these 
sacred relics? ” 

“ Neither one nor the other, holy 
father. If they be sacrilegious spoils, they 
must have been taken, in times long 
past, by the infidel trooper I have men¬ 
tioned. I v^s just going to tell his excel¬ 
lency when he interrupted me, that on 
taking possession of the trooper’s horse, 
1 unhooked a leathern sack which hung 
at the saddlebow, and which I presume 
contained the plunder of his campaign¬ 
ings in the days of old, when the Moors 
overran the country.” 

“Mighty well; at present you will 
make up your mind to take up your quar¬ 
ters in a chamber of the Vermilion 
Tower, which, though not under a 
magic spell, will hold you as safe as any 
cave of your enchanted Moors.” 

“ Your excellency will do as you think 
proper,” said the prisoner, coolly. “I 
shall be thankful to your excellency for 
any accommodation in the fortress. A 
soldier who has been in the wars, as your 
excellency well knows, is not particular 
about his lodgings. Provided I have a 
snug dungeon and regular rations, I shall 
manage to make myself comfortable. I 
would only entreat that while your ex¬ 
cellency is so careful about me, you 
would have an eye to your fortress, and 
think on the hint I dropped about stop¬ 
ping up the entrances to the mountain.” 

Here ended the scene. The prisoner 
was conducted to a strong dungeon in 
the Vermilion Tower, the Arabian steed 
was led to his excellency’s stable, and the 
trooper’s sack was deposited in his excel¬ 
lency’s strong box. To the latter, it is 
true, the friar made some demur, ques¬ 
tioning whether the sacred relics, which 
were evidently sacrilegious spoils, should 
not be placed in custody of the Church; 


but as the governor was peremptory*' 
on the subject, and was absolute lord in 
the Alhambra, the friar discreetly 
dropped the discussion, but determined 
to convey intelligence of the fact to the 
Church dignitaries in Granada. 

To explain these prompt and rigid 
measures on the part of old Governor 
Manco, it is proper to observe, that 
about this time the Alpuxarra Mountains 
in the neighborhood of Granada were 
terribly infested by a gang of robbers, 
under the command of a daring chief 
named Manuel Borasco, who was accus¬ 
tomed to prowl about the country and 
even to enter the city in various dis¬ 
guises, to gain intelligence of the de¬ 
parture of convoys of merchandise, or 
travelers with well-lined purses, whom 
they took care to waylay in distant and 
solitary passes of the road. These re¬ 
peated and daring outrages had awak¬ 
ened the attention of the government, 
and the commanders of the various posts 
had received instnictions to be on the 
alert and to take up all suspicious strag¬ 
glers. Governor Manco was particularly 
zealous in consequence of the various 
stigmas that had been cast upon his 
fortress, and he now doubted not he had 
entrapped some formidable desperado 
of this gang. 

In the meantime the story took wind 
and became the talk, not merely of the 
fortress, but of the whole city of Gra¬ 
nada. It was said that the noted robber 
Manuel Borasco, the terror of the Alpux- 
arras, had fallen into the clutches of 
old Governor Manco and been cooped 
up by him in a dungeon of the Ver¬ 
milion Tower; and everyone who had 
been robbed by him fiocked to recognize 
the marauder. 'The Vermilion Tower, as 
is well known, stands apart from the 

“peremptory (pSrSmp'tft-ri): decisive. This 
word has an interesting derivation. Look it up. 
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Alhambra on a sister hill, separated from 
the main fortress by the ravine down 
which passes the main avenue. There 
were no outer walls, but a sentinel pa¬ 
trolled before the tower. The window of 
the chamber in which the soldier was 
confined was strongly grated and looked 
upon a small esplanade.*® Here the good 
folks of Granada repaired to gaze at him, 
as they would at a laughing hyena grin¬ 
ning through the cage of a menagerie. 
Nobody, however, recognized him for 
Manuel Borasco, for that terrible robber 
was noted for a ferocious physiognomy, 
and had by no means the good-humored 
squint of the prisoner. Visitors came not 
merely from the city, but from all parts 
of the country; but nobody knew him, 
and there began to be doubts in the 
minds of the common people whether 
there might not be some truth in his 
story. That Boabdil and his army were 
shut up in the mountain was an old tra¬ 
dition which many of the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants had heard from their fathers. Num¬ 
bers went up to the Mountain of the 
Sun, or rather of St. Elena, in search of 
the cave mentioned by the soldier; and 
saw and peeped into the deep, dark pit, 
descending, no one knows how far, into 
the mountain, and which remains there 
to this day —the fabled entrance to the 
subterranean abode of Boabdil. 

By degrees the soldier became popu¬ 
lar with the common people. A free¬ 
booter*® of the mountains is by no 
means the opprobrious character in 
Spain that a robber is in any other coun¬ 
try; on the contrary, he is a land of 
chivalrous personage in the eyes of the 
lower classes. There is always a disposi¬ 
tion, also, to cavil®* at the condurt of 
those in command; and many began to 
murmur at the highhanded measures of 

** esplanade (Ss'pld*nSdO: an open level space, 
".freebooter: here, a kind of land pirate. " cai^ 
(Uv'H): find fault 


old Governor Manco, and to look upon 
the prisoner in the light of a martyr. 

The soldier, moreover, was a merry, 
waggish fellow that had a joke for every 
one who came near his window and a 
soft speech for every female. He had pro¬ 
cured an old guitar, also, and would sit 
by his window and sing ballads and 
love ditties, to the delight of the women 
of the neighborhood, who would assem¬ 
ble on the esplanade in the evening and 
dance boleros to his music. Having 
trimmed off his rough beard, his sun¬ 
burned face found favor in the eyes of 
the fair, and ihe demure handmaid of 
the governor declared that his squint 
was perfectly irresistible. This Idnd- 
hearted damsel had from the first 
evinced a deep sympathy in his fortunes 
and, having in vain tried to mollify the 
governor, had set to work privately to 
mitigate the rigor of his dispensations.*® 
Every day she brought the prisoner 
some crumbs of comfort which had 
fallen from the governor’s table or been 
abstracted from his larder, together 
with, now and then, a consoling bottle 
of choice Val de Penas, or rich Malaga. 

While this petty treason was going on 
in the very center of the old governor’s 
citadel, a storm of open war was brew¬ 
ing up among his external foes. The 
circumstance of a bag of gold and jewels 
having been found upon the person of 
the supposed robber, had been reported 
with many exaggerations in Granada. A 
question of territorial jurisdiction *® was 
immediately started by the governor’s in¬ 
veterate rival, the captain-general. He 
insisted that the prisoner had been cap¬ 
tured without the precincts of the Al¬ 
hambra, and within the rules of his au- 

“ mitigate the rigor of his dispensations: 
lessen (mitigate) the rigor of bis orders (dis¬ 
pensations). “ It was a question of who had the 
My (diction) as to how the law (juris) was to be 
invoked against the prisoner: the governor of 
the Alhambra or the captain-general of Granada. 
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tbority. He demanded his body, there¬ 
fore, and the spolia opima taken with 
him. Due information having been car¬ 
ried likewise by the friar to the grand 
inquisitor of the crosses and rosaries and 
other relics contained in the bag, he 
claimed the culprit as having been guilty 
of sacrilege, and insisted that his plunder 
was due to the Church, and his body to 
the next auto-da-fe.®® The feuds ran 
high. The governor was furious and 
swore, rather than siurender his captive, 
he would hang him up within the Al¬ 
hambra as a spy caught within the pur¬ 
lieus of the fortress. 

The captain-general threatened to 
send a body of soldiers to transfer the 
prisoner from the Vermilion Tower to 
the city. The grand inquisitor was 
equally bent upon di.spatching a number 
of the familiars of the holy office. 
Word was brought late at night to the 
governor of these machinations. “Let 
them come,” said he; “they’ll find me 
beforehand with them. He must rise 
bright and early who would take in an 
old soldier.” He accordingly issued or¬ 
ders to have the prisoner removed, at 
daybreak, to the dungeon within the 
walls of the Alhambra. “And d’ye hear, 
child,” said he to his demure handmaid, 
“tap at my door and wake me before 
cock-crowing, that I may see to the mat¬ 
ter myself.” 

The day dawned, the cock crowed, 
but nobody tapped at the door of the 
governor. The sun rose high above the 
mountaintops and glittered in at his 
casement ere the governor was awak¬ 
ened from his morning dreams by his 

« spolia opima. This refers, obviously, to the 
jewels, the rosaries, etc. A free translation of 
these Latin words is “rich spoils.” ** Hearing the 
report of the friar, the grand inquisitor wanted 
the prisoner to be handed over to the Inquisi¬ 
tion—a trial for heresy by the Church. * pmlieus 
(pAr'lQs): in this case, boundaries. >0 familiars: 
in this context, trusted officers. 


veteran corporal, who stood before him 
with terror stamped upon his iron visage, 

“ He’s off! he’s gone! ” cried the CW' 
poral, gasping for breath. 

“Who’s off —who’s gone?” 

“ The soldier — the robber — the devil, 
for aught I know. His dungeon is empty, 
but the door locked; no one knows how 
he has escaped out of it.” 

“ Who saw him last? ” 

“ Yomr handmaid; she brought him his 
supper.” 

“ Let her be called instantly.” 

Here was new matter of confusion. 
The chamber of the demure damsel was 
likewise empty; her bed had not been 
slept in. She had doubtless gone off with 
the culprit, as she had appeared for some 
days past to have frequent conversations 
with him. 

This was wounding the old governor 
in a tender part, but he had scarce time 
to wince at it when new misfortunes 
broke upon his view. On going into his 
cabinet he found his strong box open, 
the leather pmrse of the trooper ab¬ 
stracted, and with it a couple of corpu¬ 
lent bags of doubloons.®^ 

But how, and which way, had the 
fugitives escaped? An old peasant, who 
lived in a cottage by the roadside leading 
up into the Sierra, declared that he had 
heard the tramp of a powerful steed, just 
before daybreak, passing up into the 
mountains. He had looked out at his 
casement and could just distinguish a 
horseman with a female seated before 
him. 

“ Search the stables! ” cried Governor 
Manco. The stables were searched. All 
the horses were in their stalls, excepting 
the Arabian steed. In his place was a 
stout cudgel, tied to the manger, and on 
it a label bearing these words, “A gift to 
Governor Manco, from an Old Soldier.” 

doubloons: old Spanish coins. 
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GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. What was your reaction to the sol¬ 
dier’s story? Did you accept it as a true 
story? Did you feel that the soldier was per¬ 
haps the victim of his own dreams, which he 
believed to have been real happenings? Or 
was the soldier a bandit trying to fool the 
governor by a tall tale? Cite sentences from 
the story to support your point of view. 

2. Did you notice how the soldier flat¬ 
tered the governor dtuing the course of the 
story? Point out four instances of this flat¬ 
tery. What was the soldier’s purpose in 
flattering the governor? Your answer to this 
question will depend upon your answer to 
the first question. 

3. The author reveals his attitude to¬ 
ward the soldier in the discovery of the 
bag of jewels. Does the soldier’s excuse for 
having them seem reasonable to you? What 
do you think is the author’s attitude toward 
the soldier? 

4. This story is a legend, a people’s story, 
of the encounter of an attractive outlaw 
with the government. Can you think of 
other legends of outlaws in American or 
English literature? Why is public sympathy 
with the outlaw? Why is the gbvemment in 
these legends usually represented by a judge 
or governor or king who appears incapable 
or stupid? In the story you have just read, 
were you glad to see Governor Manco out¬ 
witted? Can you explain why? 

5. What characteristics of the soldier 
seemed attractive? What characteristics of 
Governor Manco seemed unattractive? 

6. Signposts. The story related by the 
soldier is told with an assurance and elo¬ 
quence and in language that soldiers do 
not have. This eloquence was necessary to 
the author’s purpose. Accordingly, he pre¬ 
pared the reader to accept the soldier’s un¬ 
usual speech as nothing improbable or out 
of the way. Can you spot the sentence in 
which the author puts up this signpost? 

How does the author prepare the reader 


for the demure handmaid’s disloyalty to the 
governor? Can you spot two or three sign¬ 
posts which the author put up to warn the 
reader in advance? Can you recall any sim¬ 
ilar signposts (or hints toward future hap¬ 
penings) in a movie you have seen recently? 

WORD MASTERY 

7. Context. You can get the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following sen¬ 
tences from the context Restate the sen¬ 
tences substituting other words for those 
italicized. Check your guess with the dic¬ 
tionary to see if these words have other 
meanings. 

a. (See page 377.) “‘He led his horse to 
the water, close by where I was sitting, 
so that I had a fair opportunity of recon¬ 
noitring him.’ ” 

b. (See page 378.) . .1 felt the want 

of a companion in this lonely place, and 
was willing to put up with an infdeV ” 

c. (See page 383.) “. . . the friar dis¬ 
creetly dropped the discussion, but de¬ 
termined to convey intelligence of the 
fact to the Church dignitaries in Gra¬ 
nada.” 

d. (See page 384.) "A freebooter of the 
mountains is by no means the opprobri¬ 
ous character in Spain that a robber is in 
any other country.” 

e. (See page 383.) “. . . everyone who had 
been robbed by him flocked to see the 
marauder.^ 

f. (See page 383.) “To the latter ... the 
friar made some demur, questioning 
whether the sacred relics, which were 
evidently sacrilegious spoils, should not 
be placed in the custody of the Church.” 

g. (See page 376.) “The soldier was 
brought in, still closely pinioned by his 
captors . . .” 

h. (See page 383.) “. . . he now doubted 
not he had entrapped some formidabli 
desperado of this gang.” 




“ Now there is nothing but the Ghosts of 
things — ” 
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TWO POEMS 


The poems that follow have a message in common: what has happened to mighty 
nations of the past may happen again to the mighty nations of the present. 


THE DEAD VILLAGE BY EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

Here there is death. But even here, they say. 

Here where the dull sun shines this afternoon 

As desolate as ever the dead moon 

Did glimmer on dead Sardis,® men were gay; 

And there were children here to play, 5 

With small soft hands that once did keep in tune 
The strings that stretch from heaven, till too soon 
The change came, and the music passed away. 

Now there is nothing but the ghosts of things — 

No life, no love, no children, and no men; 10 

And over the forgotten place there clings 

The strange and unrememberable light 

That is in dreams. The music faded, and then 

God frowned, and shut the village from His sight. 

4 . Sudis was the capital dty df Lydia, which was, in ancient times, a prosperous kingdom in 
Asia Minor. A part of the play Julius Caesar takes place in Sardis. 

"The Dead Village,” by Edwin Arlington Robinson, from Children oj the Night. Caattesy of Charles Scribner’s Sous. 


FOUR PRELUDES ON PLAYTHINGS OF THE WIND 
BY CARL SANDBURG 


The past is a 

The passage of time dims and even¬ 
tually wipes out all traces of human beings 
and of their civilizations which rise and 
fall. The great cities, with their temples and 
palaces, crumble too, and after centuries the 
jungle or the desert reclaims its power where 
once man boasted of his greatness. The past 
is like a bucket of dead ashes scattered to 


bucket of ashes 

the four winds, so thinks the poet. And 
time —“the woman named Tomorrow” — 
is indifiFerent to the fact that all these 
growths and decays of civilizations are, as 
viewed by human beings, wasteful and even 
sad. “ What of it? ” time seems to say. “ The 
past is gone forever. Let the dead be dead.” 


“Four Preludes on Playthings of the Wind,” from Smake and Steel, by Carl Sandburg, copyright, igso, by Harcourt, Brace and 
r^mpany, Inc. Renewed by Carl Sandburg. Reprinted by permission o! the publishers. 
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1 

The woman named Tomorrow 
sits with a hairpin in her teeth 
and takes her time 

and does her hair the way she wants it 
and fastens at last the last braid and coil 
and puts the hairpin where it belongs 
and turns and drawls; “ Well, what of it? 
My grandmother. Yesterday, is gone. 
What of it? Let the dead be dead.” 


The doors were cedar 

and the panel strips of gold 

and the girls were golden girls 

and the panels read and the girls chanted: 

We are the greatest city, 
and the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 

The doors are twisted on broken hinges. 

Sheets of rain swish through on the wind 

where the golden girls ran and the panels read: 
We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation, 
nothing like us ever was. 


It has happened before. 

Strong men® put up a city and got a nation together. 
And paid singers to sing and women 
to warble: We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation, 
nothing like us ever was. 

And while the singers sang 
and the strong men listened 
and paid the singers well, 

there were rats and lizards who listened 
. . . and the only listeners left now 
. . . are . . . the rats . . . and the lizards. 


34. Strong men: The “strong” men referred to here are not the brawny slaves 
who performed the actual labor of putting up a city. Rather it is the dominating 
strong-willed men whom the poet means, the strong leaders or rulers who rise to 
every civilization. 
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And there are black crows 35 

crying, “ Caw, caw,” 

bringing mud and sticks 

building a nest 

over the words carved 

on the doors where the panels were cedar 40 

and the strips on the panels were gold 
and the golden girls came singing: 

We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation: 

nothing like us ever was. 45 

The only singers now are crows crying, “ Caw, caw,” 

And the sheets of rain whine in the wind and doorways. 

And the only listeners now are . . . the rats . . . and the lizards. 


The feet of the rats 

scribble on the door sills; 50 

the hieroglyphs of the rat footprints 

chatter the pedigrees of the rats 

and the babble of the blood 

and gabble of the breed 

of the grandfathers and the great-grandfathers 55 

of the rats. 

And the wind shifts 

and the dust on a door sill shifts 

and even the writing of the rat footprints 

tells us nothing, nothing at all 60 

about the greatest city, the greatest nation 

where the strong men listened 

and the women warbled: Nothing like us ever was. 


WATCHING THE POET AT WORK 
The Dead VUlage 

1. What is the meaning (lines 7-8) of 

“. . . till too soon 
The change came, and the music passed 

away.” 

2. State the meaning of the poem in a 
sentence or two. 

3. What are (line 7) “the strings that 
stretch from heaven”? How would chil¬ 
dren's hands keep them “ in tune ’? 


4. What is the meaning (h’ne 14) of 

“ God frowned, and shut the village from 
His sight'? 

Four Preludes on Playthings of the Wind 

5. From your study of history, name at 
least five “ dead cities ” which could be die 
setting for the “ greatest city ” in this poem. 

6. Carl Sandburg’s method in this poem 
involves a series of contrasts: 

a. “ cedar doors panelled in strips of gold " 
with “ twisted doors on broken hinges ” 

b. “ strong men ” with “ rats and lizards ” 
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c. ** beautiful singers ” with “ crows ” 

What is the poet’s purpose in using these 
contrasts? 

7. Notice the word wind in the title. 
What does the wind do in the poem? What 
is the last thing the wind does? Who or 
what are the " playthings of the wind ”? 

8. In this poem, the poet never puts into 
words his meaning or comment, but he 
trusts that you will read between the lines. 
If you can draw your own conclusions by 
letting the word-pictures of the poem stim¬ 
ulate your imagination, the meaning of the 
poem will reach your feelings as W'ell as 
your brain. The first stanza helps you see 
that the poet’s thoughts are concerned with 
more than a simple description of the ruins 
which survive some dead Babylon. 


LAST DAYS OF ST. PIERRE 

BY FAIRFAX DOWNEY 

“ God frowned,” said Edwin Arling¬ 
ton Robinson in “ The Dead Village,” “ and 
shut the village from His sight.” The reader 
will recall this line as he reads of the hor¬ 
rible destruction of forty thousand persons 
in the city of St. Pierre in the following ac¬ 
count. The selection, taken from a book 
called Disaster Fighters, gives a dramatic 
picture of one way in which a world may 
become lost. 

THE PLANTER 

HOW GRACIOUSLY had fortune 
smiled on Fernand Clerc. Little past the 
age of forty, in this year of 1902, he was 
the leading planter of the fair island of 
Martinique.^ Sugar from his broad cane 
fields, molasses, and mellow rum had 

* Martinique (mar'tt'nek’): a French-owned 
island in the West Indies, lying a few hundred 
miles north of the coast of Venezuela. 

“Last Days of St. ncne,” by Fairfax Downey, bom 
aam’aSona. 


made him a man of wealth, a millionaire. 
All his enterprises prospered. 

Were the West Indies, for all their 
beauty and their bounty, sometimes 
powerless to prevent a sense of exile, an 
ache of homesickness in the heart of a 
citizen of the Republic? Then there 
again fate had been kind to Fernand 
Clerc. Elected a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, it was periodically his duty 
and his pleasure to embark and sail home 
to attend its sessions — home to France, 
to Paris. 

Able, respected, good-looking, blessed 
with a charming wife and children, M. 
Clerc found life good indeed. With 
energy undepleted by the tropics, he 
rode through the island visiting his prop¬ 
erties. Tall and thick grew the cane stalks 
of his plantation at Viv4 on the slopes of 
Mont Pelee. Mont Pel6e — Naked Moun¬ 
tain-well named when lava erupting 
from its cone had stripped it bare of its 
verdure. But that was long ago. Not 
since 1851 had its subterranean fires 
flared up and then but insignificantly. 
Peaceful now, its crater held the lovely 
Lake of Palms, whose wooded shores 
were a favorite picnic spot for parties 
from St. Pierre and Fort-de-France.® 
Who need fear towering Mont Pel4e, 
once mighty, now mild, an extinct vol¬ 
cano? 

Yet this spring M. Clerc and all Mar¬ 
tinique received a rude shock. The 
mountain was not dead, it seemed. White 
vapors veiled her summit, and by May 2 
she had overlaid her green mantle with a 
gown of gray cinders. Pel4e muttered 
and fumed like an angry woman told her 
day was long past. Black smoke poured 
forth, illumined at night by jets of flame 
and flashes of lightning. The grayish 


* St Pierre and Fort-de-France were the two 
largest cities on the island. 

Disaaur Pitliters, copyright, igsS, by Fiirfix Downey. Courteqr of G. P. Fub> 
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snow of cinders covered the countryside, 
and the milky waters of the Riviere 
Blanche altered into a muddy and men¬ 
acing torrent 

Nor was Pel6e uttering only empty 
threats. On May 5, M. Clei'c at Viv4 
beheld a doud rolling from the mountain 
down the valley. Sparing his own acres, 
the cloud and the stream of smoking 
lava which it masked enveloped the 
Guerin sugar factory, burying its owner, 
his wife, overseer, and twenty-five work¬ 
men and domestics. 

Dismayed by this tragedy, M. Clerc 
and many others moved from the slopes 
into St. Pierre. The city was crowded, its 
population of twenty-five thousand 
swollen to forty thousand, and the 
throngs that filled the market and the 
caf^s or strolled through the gorgeously 
luxuriant Jardin des Plantes lent an air 
of added animation, of almost hectic 
gaiety. When M. Clerc professed alarm 
at the behavior of Pel6e to his friends, he 
was answered with shrugs of shoulders. 
Danger? On the slopes perhaps, but 
scarcely here in St. Pierre down by the 
sea. 

Thunderous, scintillant,^ Mont Pel^e 
staged a magnificent display of natural 
fireworks on the night of May 7. Whites 
and Negroes stared up at it, fascinated. 
Some were frightened but more took a 
childlike joy in the vivid spectacle. It was 
as if the old volcano were celebrating the 
advent of tomorrow s fete day. 

M. Fernand Clerc did not sleep well 
that night. He breakfasted early in the 
household where he and his family were 
guests and again expressed his apprehen¬ 
sions to the large group of friends and 
relatives gathered at the table. Politely 
and deferentially — for one does not jeer 
at a personage and man of proven cour- 

I ■d&tiUaat (sln't!*l&nt): giving off sparks. 


age —they heard him out, hiding their 
skepticism. 

The voice of the planter halted in mid¬ 
sentence; and he half rose, his eyes fixed 
on the barometer. Its needle was actu¬ 
ally fluttering! 

M. Clerc pushed back his chair 
abruptly and commanded his carriage at 
once. A meaning look to his wife and 
four children, and they hastened to make 
ready. Their hosts and the rest followed 
them to the door. Non, merci, none 
would join their exodus. Am revoir. A 
domain.* 

From the balcony of their home, the 
American consul, Thomas Prentis, and 
his wife waved to the Clerc family driv¬ 
ing by. “ Stop,” the planter ordered and 
the carriage pulled up. Best come along, 
the planter urged. His American friends 
thanked him. There was no danger, they 
laughed, and waved again to the carriage 
disappearing in gray dust as racing hoofs 
and wheels sped it out of the city of St. 
Pierre. 

TEIE GOVERNOR 

Governer Mouttet, ruling Martinique 
for the Republic of France, glared up at 
rebellious Mont Pel6e. This peste of a 
volcano was deranging the island. There 
had been no such crisis since its cap¬ 
tures by the English, who always relin¬ 
quished it again to France, or the days 
when the slaves revolted. A great pity 
that circumstances beyond his control 
should damage the prosperous record of 
his administration^ the governor re¬ 
flected. 

That miserable mountain was disrupt¬ 
ing commerce. Its rumblings drowned 
out the band concerts in the Savane. Its 
pyrotechnics® distracted glances which 
might far better have dwelt admiringly 

* These French phrases mean “No, thanks," 
and “Good-by, until tomorrow." *pyrotedmica 
(pl'rd'tfik'nlks): fireworks. 
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“ Like a colossal Roman candle it shot out streaks 
of flame and fiery globes.” 
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on the proverbial beauty of the women 
of Martinique. . . . Now attention was 
diverted to a cruder work of nature, a 
sputtering volcano. Parbleu! It was 
enough to scandalize any true French¬ 
man. 

Governor Mouttet sighed and pored 
over the reports laid before him. He had 
appointed a commission to study the 
eruption and get at the bottom of Vaffaire 
PeUe, but meanwhile alarm was spread¬ 
ing. People were fleeing the cotm^side 
and thronging into St. Pierre, deserting 
that city for Fort-de-France, planning 
even to leave the island. Steamship pas¬ 
sage was in heavy demand. The Ro- 
raima, due May 8, was booked solid out 
of St. Pierre, one said. This would never 
do. Steps must be taken to prevent a 
panic which would scatter fugitives 
throughout Martinique or drain a colony 
of France of its inhabitants. 

A detachment of troops was dis¬ 
patched by the governor to St. Pierrft to 
preserve order and halt the exodus. His 
excellency, no man to send others where 
he himself would not venture, followed 
with Mme. Mouttet and took up resi¬ 
dence in that city. Certainly his presence 
must serve to calm these unreasoning, 
exaggerated fears. He circulated among 
the populace, speaking soothing words. 
Mes enfants/‘ the governor avowed, Mont 
Pel^ rumbling away there is only snor¬ 
ing soundly in deep slumber. Be tran¬ 
quil. 

Yet, on the ominous night of May 7, as 
spurts of flame painted the heavens, the 
governor privately confessed to inward 
qualms. What if the mountain should 
really rouse? Might it not then cast the 
mortals at its feet into a sleep deeper 
than its own had been, a sleep from 
which they would never awaken? 

* mes enfants (m&z : my children. 


THE CHIEF OFFICER 

Ellery S. Scott, chief officer of the 
Quebec Line steamship Roraima, stood 
on the bridge with Captain Muggah as 
the vessel bore down on Martinique. A 
column of smoke over the horizon traced 
down to the 4,500-foot summit of Mont 
Pelee. So the old volcano was acting up! 
Curiosity on the bridge ran high as 
anchor was dropped in the St. Pierre 
roadstead about six o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of May 8. But all seemed well ashore. 
The streets, twisting and climbing be¬ 
tween the bright-colored houses, were 
filled with crowds in gay holiday attire. 

Promptly the agents came aboard. The 
volcano? But certainly it was erupting 
and causing inconvenience. But there 
was no danger, regardless of the opinion 
of that Italian sldpper yesterday who 
had said that had he seen Vesuvius^ 
looking like Pel4e, he would have de¬ 
parted from Naples as fast as he was 
going to leave St. Pierre. Although the 
authorities refused him clearance and 
threatened penalties, he had sailed in 
haste, with only half his cargo. 

By the way, the agents continued, the 
passenger list was to be considerably 
augmented: * sixty first-class anxious to 
leave St. Pierre. Here they were board¬ 
ing now with bag and baggage. Could 
they be humored, and the Roraima sail 
for St. Lucia at once, returning to dis¬ 
charge its Martinique cargo? the agents 
inquired of Captain Muggah. 

Chief Officer Scott, ordered below to 
inspect the stowage, thought of his boy 
in the forecastle. A good lad this eldest 
son of his. Used to say he’d have a ship 
of his own some day and keep or his 
father as first mate. No, his father 

^Vesuvius (vS'Sfl'vJ’iis): a volcanic mountain 
east of Naples, Italy, which erupted with great 
destruction in 79 A.n. and in iqo6 a.d. * The 
meaning of augmented can be derived from the 
context. 
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planned a better career than the sea for 
him. The boy was slated to go to college 
and be a lawyer. This would be his last 
voyage. 

Stowed shipshape and proper as Scott 
knew he would find it, the cargo plainly 
could not be shifted without a good deal 
of diflBcuIty. The Martinique consign¬ 
ment lay above that for St. Lucia,® and it 
would be a heavy task to discharge at the 
latter port first. Scott so reported. 

The agents hesitated briefly. To be 
sure, sixty first-class passengers were to 
be obliged if possible but — ah, well, let 
them wait a little longer. The Roraima 
would sail as soon as the upper layer of 
cargo was landed. 

Ship’s bells tolled the passing hours. 
Pelee yonder growled hoarsely and 
belched black smoke. A little before 
eight. Chief Officer Scott apprehensively 
turned his binoculars on the summit. 

THE PMSONER 

It was dark in the underground dun¬ 
geon of the St. Pierre prison, but thin 
rays of light filtered through the grated 
opening in the upper part of the cell 
door. Enough so that Auguste Ciparis 
could tell when it was night and when it 
was day. 

Not that it mattered much unless a 
man desired to count the days until he 
should be free. What good was that? 
One could not hurry them by. Therefore 
Auguste stolidly endured them with the 
long patience of Africa. The judge had 
declared him a criminal and caused him 
to be locked up here. Thus it was settled 
and nothing was to be done. Yet it was 
hard, this being shut out of life up there 
in the gay city — hard when one was only 
twenty-five and strong and lusty. 

Auguste slept and dozed all he could. 

' St Luda: another island of the West Indies, 
lying south of Martinique. 
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Pelee was rumbling away in the dis¬ 
tance — each day the jailer bringing him 
food and water seemed more excited 
about it —but the noise, reaching the 
subterranean cell only as faint thunder, 
failed to keep the Negro awake. . . . 

Glimmerings of the dawn of May 8 
filtered through the grating into the cell, 
and Auguste stirred into wakefulness. 
This being a f^te day, imprisonment was 
less tolerable. What merriment his 
friends would be making up there in the 
squares of St. Pierrel He could imagine 
the sidelong glances of the girls he might 
have been meeting today. Auguste stared 
sullenly at the cell door. At least the 
jailer might have been on time with his 
breakfast. 

The patch of light in the grating 
winked out into blackness. Ai! Ai! All of 
a sudden it was night again. 

On the morning of May 8, 1902, the 
clocks of St. Pierre ticked on toward ten 
minutes of eight, when they would stop 
forever. Against a background of bright 
sunshine, a huge column of vapor rose 
from the cone of Mont Pelee. 

A salvo of reports as from heavy artil¬ 
lery. Then, choked by lava boiled to 
white heat by fires in the depths of the 
earth, Pel^e with a terrific explosion blew 
its head off. 

Like a colossal Roman candle it shot 
out streaks of flame and fiery globes. A 
pall of black smoke rose thousands of 
feet in the air, darkening the heavens. 
Silhouetted by a red, infernal glare, 
Pel^e flung aloft viscid masses which 
rained incandescent ashes on land and 
sea. 

Then, jagged and brilliant as the light¬ 
ning flashes, a fissure opened in the flank 
of the mountain toward St. Pierre. Out of 
it issued an immense cloud which rushed 

” viscid (vls'Id): sticky. 
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with unbelievable rapidity down on the 
doomed city and the villages of Carbet 
and Le Precheur. 

In three minutes that searing, suffocat¬ 
ing cloud enveloped them, and forty 
thousand people diedi 

Fernand Clerc, the planter, watched 
from Mont Farnasse, one mile east of St. 
Pierre, where he had so recently break¬ 
fasted. Shrouded in such darkness as 
only the inmost depths of a cavern afford, 
he reached out for the wife and children 
he could not see and gathered them in 
blessed safety into his arms. But the rela¬ 
tives, the many friends he had left so 
short a while ago, the American consul 
and his wife, who had waved him a gay 
good-by — them he would never see 
alive again. . . . 

In that vast brazier which was St. 
Pierre, Governor Mouttet may have lived 
the instant long enough to realize that 
Pel4e had in truth awakened and that 
eternal sleep was his lot and his wife’s 
and that of all those whose flight he had 
discouraged. ... 

Down in that deep dungeon cell of his 
Auguste Ciparis blinked in the swift- 
fallen night. Through the grating blew a 
current of burning air, scorching his 
flesh. He leaped, writhing in agony and 
screaming for help. No one answered. 

Leaving a blazing city in its wake, the 
death cloud from the volcano rolled over 
the docks, and the sea, hissing and seeth¬ 
ing, shrank back before it. Aboard the 
Roraima, Chief Officer Scott lowered his 
glasses precipitately from Pel4e. One 
look at ^at cloud bearing down like a 
whirlwind and he snatched a tarpaulin 
from a ventilator and pulled it over him. 
The ship rolled to port, almost on her 
beam ends, then back to starboard. Her 
funnels and other superstructure and 

**t>razier (brft'zhfr): a pan for holding burn¬ 
ing coals. 


most of her small boats were swept off 
by the mighty blast laden with scalding 
ashes and stone dust. Badly scorched, 
Scott emerged from his refuge to catch a 
glimpse of the British steamer Roddam 
plunging by toward the open sea, her 
decks a smoking shambles. Of the other 
sixteen vessels which had been anchored 
in the roadstead there was no sign. 

Staggering toward the twisted iron 
wreckage of the bridge, the chief officer 
beheld the swaying figure of Captain 
Muggah. From the hideous, blackened 
mask that had been his face a voice 
croaked: “All hands! Heave up the an¬ 
chor! ” 

All hands! Only Scott, two engineers, 
and a few members of the crew who had 
been below responded. In vain Scott 
scanned the group for his son. He never 
saw the lad again. 

The anchor could not be unshackled. 
“ Save the women and children,” the cap¬ 
tain ordered. During attempts to lower 
a boat, the captain disappeared. Later 
he was pulled out of the water in a dy¬ 
ing condition. 

Now the Roraima was afire fore and 
aft. Amid the shrieks and groans of dy¬ 
ing passengers, Scott and three more 
able-bodied men fought the flames, 
helped by a few others whose hands, 
burned raw, made it torture to touch 
anything. Between dousing the fire with 
bucketfuls from the sea, Scott tried to 
give drinks of fresh water to those who 
begged pitifully for it, though their 
seared, swollen throats would not let 
them swallow a drop. Tongues lolling, 
they dragged themselves along the deck, 
foUowing him like dogs. 

When the French cruiser Suchet 
steamed up to the rescue, the only sur¬ 
vivors among the passengers were a lit¬ 
tle girl and her nurse. Twenty-eight out 
of a crew of forty-seven were dead. 
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The eyes of all aboard the Suchet 
turned toward shore. There at the foot 
of a broad, bare pathway, paved by 
death and destruction down the slope of 
Mont Pelee, lay the utter ruins of the 
city of St. Pierre. 

Not until the afternoon of May 8 did 
the devastation of St. Pierre cool suflB- 
ciently to allow rescuers from Fort-de- 
France to enter. They could find none to 
rescue except one woman who died soon 
after she was taken from a cellar. 

“St. Pierre, that city this morning 
alive, full of human souls, is no morel ” 
Vicar-General Parel wrote his bishop. “ It 
lies consumed before us, in its winding 
sheet of smoke and cinders, silent and 
desolate, a city of the dead. We strain 
our eyes for fleeing inhabitants, for men 
returning to bury their lost ones. We see 
no one! There is no living being left in 
this desert of desolation, framed in a 
terrifying solitude. In the background, 
when the cloud of smoke and cinders 
breaks away, the mountain and its slopes, 
once so green, stand forth like an Alpine 
landscape. They look as if they were 
covered with a heavy doak of snow, and 
through the thickened atmosphere rays 
of pale sunshine, wan, and unknown to 
our latitudes, illumine this scene with a 
light that seems to belong to the other 
side of the grave.” 

Indeed St. Pierre might have been an 
ancient town, destroyed in some half- 
forgotten cataclysm and recently partly 
excavated — another Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum.^® Cinders, which had buried its 
streets six feet deep in a few minutes, 
were as the dust of centuries. Here was 
the same swift extinction Vesuvius had 
wrought. 

u winding sheet: a sheet in which a corpse is 
wrapped. ** Pompeii (pdm pa'yS) and Herculane- 
mn (hdr'kd'la'n^'iim): Itauan dties destroyed by 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.l>. 
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Here was no slow flow of lava. That 
cloud disgorged by Pel4e was a super¬ 
heated hurricane issuing from the depths 
of the earth at a speed of ninety miles an 
hour. Such was the strength of the blast, 
it killed by concussion and by toppling 
walls on its victims. The fall of the four¬ 
teen-foot metal statue of Notre Dame 
de la Garde — Our Lady of Safety — sym¬ 
bolized the dreadful fact that tens of 
thousands never had a fighting chance 
for their lives. 

But chiefly the death cloud slew witih 
its lethal content of hot steam and dust. 
So swiftly did it pass that its heat did not 
always bum all of the light tropical 
clothing from its prey, but once it was 
inhaled into the lungs —that was the 
end. Some had run a few frantic steps; 
then dropped, hands clutched over nose 
and mouth. Encrusted by cementlike 
ashes, corpses lay fixed in the contorted 
postures of their last straggle, replicas of 
the dead of Vesuvius preserved in the 
Naples museum. Fire had charred others 
or incinerated them to a heap of bones. 
A horrible spectacle was presented by 
bodies whose skulls and abdomens had 
been burst by heat and gases. 

People who had been indoors when 
the doud descended perished where 
they stood or sat, but the hand of death 
had marked most of them less cruelly. 
They seemed almost still alive, as each 
shattered building disclosed its denoue^ 
ment. There a girl lay prone, her arms 
about the feet of an image of the Virgin. 
A man bent with his head thrust into a 
basin from which the water had evap¬ 
orated. A family was gathered around a 
restaurant table. A child held a doll in 
her arms; when the doll was touched, it 
crumbled away except for its china eyes. 
A clerk sat at his desk, one hand sup¬ 
porting his chin, the other grasping a pen. 

M lethal (le'tb&l): deadly. 
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A baker crouched in the fire pit under 
his oven. In one room of a home a blond 
girl in her bathrobe leaned back in a 
rocking chair. Behind her stood a Negro 
servant who apparently had been comb¬ 
ing the girl’s hair. Another servant had 
o-awled under a sofa. Not far away lay 
the body of a white woman, beautiful as 
a Greek statue, and — like many an an¬ 
tique statue — headless. 

Mutilated or almost unmarred, shriv¬ 
eled in last agony or seeming only to 
have dropped into a peaceful sleep, lay 
the legions of the dead. After the finding 
of the dying woman in a cellar, the dev¬ 
astation was searched in vain for sur¬ 
vivors. 

Then four days after the catastrophe, 
two Negroes walking through the wreck¬ 
age heard faint cries for help issuing 
from the depths of the earth. 

“ Who’s that? ” they shouted. “ Where 
are you? ” 

Up floated the feeble voice; “I’m 
down here in the dungeon of the jail. 
Help! Save me! Get me out! ” 

They dug down through the debris, 
broke open the dungeon door, and re¬ 
leased Auguste Ciparis, the Negro crim¬ 
inal. 

Some days later, George Kennan and 
August F. Jaccaci, American journalists 
arriving to cover the disaster, located 
Ciparis in a village in the country. They 
secured medical attention for his severe 
bums, poorly cared for as yet, and ob¬ 
tained and authenticated his story. 
When the scorching air penetrated his 
cell that day, he smelled his own body 
burning but breathed as little as possible 
during the moment the intense heat 
lasted. Ignorant of what had occurred, 
not realizing that he was buried alive, he 
slowly starved for four days in his tomb 


of a cell. His scant supply of water was 
soon gone. Only echoes answered his 
shouts for help. When at last he was 
heard and freed, Ciparis, given a drink 
of water, managed with some assistance 
to walk six kilometers to Morne Rouge. 

One who lived where forty thousand 
died! History records no escape more 
marvelous. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why does the author tell in such de¬ 
tail about Fernand Clerc, Governor Mouttet, 
and Auguste Ciparis? How else might this 
story have been told? 

2. Was Governor Mouttet at fault in not 
ordering the people to leave St. Pierre? 
What reasons did he have for not giving the 
order? What is the author’s attitude toward 
the governor? Cite sentences from the story 
to support your answer. 

3. Was Chief OflBcer Scott to be blamed 
for not sailing at once with the sixty per¬ 
sons who had arranged for passage to St. 
Lucia? Were the agents to be blamed for 
not dispatching the Roraima at once? Had 
they been warned of the danger? 

4. In what ways did the eruption of the 
volcano kill the inhabitants of St. Pierre? 
What is meant by the statement that the 
blast killed by concussion? 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 

BY STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET 

No one can read the story of crum^ 
bling empires without wondering whether 
his own age, too, may sometime come to an 
end. Until a few years ago, this thought 
mi^t have seemed merely idle speculation. 


“By the Waten of Babylon,” by Stephen Wncent Benft, traaiTke Sdected Works of Stephen Vincent Bentt, copyiii^t, 1937 by 
Stephen Vincent Ba£t. Reprinted Iv perauBBion (ri Brandt and Brandt. 
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Now, with public knowledge of hydrogen 
bombs, and the threat of weapons still more 
terrible, it is no longer a wild idea. Having 
discovered the means to destroy himself, 
man must find the strength to prevent such 
destruction. 

The fascinating and troubling story that 
follows is a picture of what such destruc¬ 
tion would mean. Babylon was once a rich 
and luxurious city in the fertile lands wa¬ 
tered by the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. It 
was destroyed by ruthless invaders. This 
story is not about the ancient Babylon, 
however, but about a city of our own times 
whose identity you will quickly discover. 

THE NORTH and the west and 
the south are good hunting ground, but 
it is forbidden to go east. It is forbidden 
to go to any of the Dead Places ^ except 
to search for metal, and then he who 
touches the metal must be a priest or the 
son of a priest. Afterward, both the man 
and the metal must be purified. These 
are the rules and the laws; they are well 
made. It is forbidden to cross the great 
river and look upon the place that was 
the Place of the Cods “ — this is most 
strictly forbidden. We do not even say 
its name though we know its name. It is 
there that spirits live, and demons — it is 
there that there are the ashes of the 
Great Burning.® These things are for¬ 
bidden — they have been forbidden since 
the beginning of time. 

My father is a priest; I am the son of a 
priest. I have been in the Dead Places 
near us, with my father — at first, I was 
afraid. When my father went into the 
house to search for the metal, I stood by 
the door and my heart felt small and 

^ Dead Places: another way of referring to 
lost worlds. Here it refers to the ruins of modem 
cities. * In “ A Tale from the J ungle, ” the lost world 
of Angkor Thom was thought to have been built 
by gods. Why did the natives in that story and 
the people in this story think that the lost cities 
were built by gods? * the Great Burning: a ref¬ 
erence to how the dty was destroyed. 


weak. It was a dead man’s house, a 
spirit house. It did not have the smell of 
man, though there were old bones in a 
corner. But it is not fitting that a priest’s 
son should show fear. I looked at the 
bones in the shadow and kept my voice 
still. 

Tlien niy father came out with the 
metal —■ a good, strong piece. He looked 
at me with both eyes but I had not run 
away. He gave me the metal to hold — I 
took it and did not die. So he knew that 
I was truly his son and would be a priest 
in my time. That was when I was very 
young — nevertheless my brothers would 
not have done it, though they are good 
hunters. After that, they gave me the 
good piece of meat and the warm corner 
by the fire. My father watched over me 

— he was glad that I should be a priest. 
But when I boasted or wept without a 
reason, he punished me more strictly 
than my brothers. That was right. 

After a time, I myself was allowed to 
go into the dead houses and search for 
metal.^ So I learned the ways of those 
houses —and if I saw bones, I was no 
longer afraid. The bones are light and 
old — sometimes they will fall into dust 
if you touch them. But that is a great sin. 

I was taught the chants and the spells 

— I was taught how to stop the running 
of blood from a woimd and many secrets. 
A priest must know many secrets — that 
was what my father said. If the hunters 
think we do all things by chants and 
spells, they may believe so — it does not 
hurt them. I was taught how to read in 
the old books and how to make the old 
writings — that was hard and took a long 
time. My knowledge made me happy — 
it was like a fire in my heart. Most of all, 
I liked to hear of the Old Days and the 
stories of the gods. I asked myself many 

«metal. Metal is important to a primitive 
people for tools and weapons. 
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questions that 1 could not answer, but it 
was good to ask them. At night, 1 would 
lie awake and listen to the wind —it 
seemed to me that it was the voice of the 
gods as they flew through the air. 

We are not ignorant like the Forest 
People —our women spin wool on the 
wheel, our priests wear a white robe. We 
do not eat grubs from the tree, we have 
not forgotten the old writings, although 
they are hard to undarstand. Neverthe¬ 
less, my knowledge and my lack of 
knowledge burned in me —I wished to 
know more. When I was a man at last, I 
came to my father and said, “ It is time 
for me to go on my journey. Give me 
your leave.” 

Ho looked at me for a long time, strok¬ 
ing his beard, then he said at last, " Yes. 
It is time.” That night, in the house of 
the priesthood, I asked for and received 
purification. My body hurt but my spirit 
was a cool stone. It was my father him¬ 
self who questioned me about my 
dreams. 

He bade me look into the smoke of 
the fire and see — 1 saw and told what I 
saw. It was what I have always seen — 
a river, and, beyond it, a great Dead 
Place and in it the gods walking. I have 
always thought about that. His eyes were 
stem when I told him — he was no longer 
my father but a priest. He said, “ This is 
a strong <heam.” 

“ It is mine,” I said, while the smoke 
waved and my head felt light. They were 
singing the Star song in the outer cham¬ 
ber and it was like the buzzing of bees in 
my head. 

He asked me how the gods were 
dress^ and I told him how they were 
dressed. We know how they were 
dressed from the book, but I saw them as 
if they were before me. When I had fin¬ 
ished, he threw the sticks three times and 
studied th^ as they fell 


“ This is a very strong dream,” Ire said. 
“ It may eat you up.” 

“lam not afraid,” I said and looked at 
him with both eyes. My voice sounded 
thin in my ears but that was because of 
the smoke. 

He touched me on the breast and the 
forehead. He gave me the bow and the 
three arrows. 

“ Take them,” he said. “ It is forbidden 
to travel east. It is forbidden to cross the 
river. It is forbidden to go to the Place 
of the Gods. All these things are for¬ 
bidden.” 

“All these things are forbidden,” I 
said, but it was my voice that spoke and 
not my spirit. He looked at me again. 

“My son,” he said. “Once I had 
young dreams. If your dreams do not 
eat you up, you may be a great priest. If 
they eat you, you are still my son. Now 
go on your journey.” 

I went fasting, as is the law. My body 
hurt but not my heart. When the dawn 
came, I was out of sight of the village. I 
prayed and purified myself, waiting for 
a sign. The sign was an eagle. It flew 
east. 

Sometimes signs are sent by bad spir¬ 
its. I waited again on the flat rock, fast¬ 
ing, taking no food. I was very still —I 
could feel the sky above me and the 
earth beneath. I waited till the sun was 
beginning to sink. Then three deer 
passed in the valley, going east —they 
did not wind ® me or see me. There was 
a white fawn with them — a very great 
sign. 

I followed them, at a distance, waiting 
for what would happen. My heart was 
troubled about going east, yet I knew 
that I must go. My head hummed with 
my fasting —I did not even see the 
panther spring upon the white fawn. 
But, before I knew it, the bow was in my 

* wind: in this context, smell or get the scent 
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hand. I shouted and the panther lifted 
his head from the fawn. It is not easy to 
kill a panther with one arrow but the 
arrow went through his eye and into his 
brain. He died as he tried to spring — he 
rolled over, tearing at the ground. Then 
I knew I was meant to go east — I knew 
that was my journey. When the night 
came, I made my fire and roasted meat. 

It is eight suns' journey to the east, and 
a man passes by many Dead Places. The 
Forest People are a&aid of them but I 
am not. Once I made my fire on the edge 
of a Dead Place at night and, next morn¬ 
ing, in the dead house, I found a good 
knife, little rusted. That was small to 
what came afterward but it made my 
heart feel big. Always when I looked for 
game, it was in front of my arrow, and 
twice I passed hunting parties of the 
Forest People without their knowing. So 
I knew my magic was strong and my 
journey clean, in spite of the law. 

Toward the setting of the eighth sun, 
I came to the banks of the great river. It 
was half-a-day s journey after I had left 
the god-road — we do not use the god- 
roads now for they are falling apart into 
great blocks of stone, and the forest is 
safer going. A long way off, I had seen 
the water through trees but the trees 
were thick. At last, I came out upon an 
open place at the top of a cliff. There 
was the great river below, like a giant in 
the sun. It is very long, very wide. It 
could eat all the streams we know and 
still be thirsty. Its name is Ou-dis-sun, 
the Sacred, the Long. No man of my 
tribe had seen it, not even my father, 
the priest. It was magic and I prayed. 

Then I raised my eyes and looked 
south. It was there, the Place of the 
Ck)ds. 

How can I tell what it was like — you 
do not know. It was there, in the red 
light, and they were too big to be houses. 


It was there with the red light upon it, 
mighty and ruined. I knew that in an¬ 
other moment the gods would see me. I 
covered my eyes with my hands and 
crept back into the forest. 

Surely, that was enough to do, and 
live. Surely it was enough to spend the 
night upon the cliff. The Forest People 
themselves do not come near. Yet, all 
through the night, I knew that I should 
have to cross the river and walk in the 
Places of the Gods, although the gods 
ate me up. My magic did not help me at 
all and yet there was a fire in my bowels, 
a fire in my mind. When the sun rose, I 
thought, “My journey has been clean. 
Now I will go home from my journey.” 
But, even as I thought so, I knew I 
could not. If I went to the Place of the 
Gods, I would surely die, but, if I did 
not go, I could never be at peace with 
my spirit again. It is better to lose one’s 
life than one’s spirit, if one is a priest 
and the son of a priest. 

Nevertheless, as I made the raft, the 
tears ran out of my eyes. The Forest 
People could have killed me without 
fight, if they had come upon me then, 
but they did not come. When the raft 
was made, I said the sayings for the dead 
and painted myself for death. My heart 
was cold as a frog and my knees like 
water, but the burning in my mind 
would not let me have peace. As I 
pushed the raft from the shore, I began 
my death song — I had the right. It was 
a fine .song. 

“ I am John, son of John,” I sang. “ My 
people are the Hill People. They are 
the men. 

I go into the Dead Places but I am not 
slain. 

I take the metal from the Dead Places 
but I am not blasted. 

1 travel upon the god-roads and am not 
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afraid. E-yabI I have lolled the pan¬ 
ther, I have Jailed the fawnf 

E-yahf I have come to the great river. 
No man has come there before. 

It is forbidden to go east, but I have 
gone, forbidden to go on the gr^t 
river, but I am there. 

Open your hearts, you spirits, and hear 
my song. 

Now I go to the Place of the Gods, I 
shall not return. 

My body is painted for death and my 
limbs weak, but my heart is big as I 
go to the Place of the Codsl ” 

All the same, when I came to the Place 
of the Gods, I was afraid, afraid. The 
current of the great river is very strong— 
it gripped my raft with its hands. That 
was magic, for the river itself is wide 
and calm. I could feel evil .spirits about 
me, in the bright morning; I could feel 
their breath on my neck as I was swept 
down the stream. Never have I been so 
much alone —I tried to think of my 
knowledge, but it was a squirrel’s heap 
of winter nuts. There was no strength in 
my knowledge any more and I felt small 
and naked as a new-hatched bird — 
.alone upon the great river, the servant of 
the gods. 

Yet, after a while, my eyes were 
opened and I saw. 1 saw both banks of 
the river —I saw that once there had 
been god-roads across it, though now 
they were broken and fallen like broken 
vines. Very great they were, and wonder¬ 
ful and broken —broken in the time of 
the Great Burning when the fire fell out 
of the sky. And always the current took 
me nearer to the Place of the Gods, and 
the huge ruins rose before my eyes. 

I do not know the customs of rivers — 
we are the People of the Hills. I tried to 
guide my raft with the pole but it spun 
around. I thou^t the river meant to 


take me past the Place of the Gods and 
out into Ae Bitter Water of the legends. 
I grew angry then — my heart felt strong. 
I said aloud, “ I am a priest and the son 
of a priest! ” The gods heard me — they 
showed me how to paddle with the pole 
on one side of the raft. The current 
changed itself — I drew near to the Place 
of the Gods. 

When I was very near, my raft struck 
and turned over. I can swim in our lakes 
— I swam to the shore. There was a great 
spike of rusted metal sticking out into 
the river —I hauled myself up upon it 
and sat tlicre, panting. I had saved my 
bow and two arrows and the knife I 
found in the Dead Place but that was all. 
My raft went whirling downstream to¬ 
ward the Bitter Water. I looked after it, 
and thought if it had trod me under, at 
least I would be safely dead. Neverthe¬ 
less, when I had dried my bowstring 
and re-strung it, I walked forward to the 
Place of the Gods. 

It felt like ground underfoot; it did not 
burn me. It is not true what some of the 
tales say, that the ground there burns 
forever, for I have been there. Here and 
there were the marks and stains of the 
Great Burning, on the ruins, that is true. 
But they were old marks and old stains. 
It is not true either, what some of our 
priests say, that it is an island covered 
with fogs and enchantments. It is not. It 
is a great Dead Place — greater tlian 
any Dead Place we know. Every¬ 
where in it there are god-roads, though 
most are cracked and broken. Every¬ 
where there are the ruins of the high 
towCTs of the gods. 

How shall I tell what I saw? I went 
carefully, my strung bow in my hand, 
my skin ready for danger. There should 
have been the wailings of spirits and 
the shrieks of demons, but there were 
not. It was very silent and sunny where 
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I had landed —the wind and the rain 
and the birds that drop seeds had done 
their work — the grass grew in the cracks 
of the broken stone. It is a fair island — 
no wonder the gods built there. If I had 
come there, a god, I also would have 
built. 

How shall I tell what I saw? The 
towers are not all broken —here and 
there one still stands, like a great tree in 
a forest, and the birds nest high. But 
the towers themselves look blind, for the 
gods are gone. I saw a fish hawk, catch¬ 
ing fish in the river. I saw a little dance 
of white butterflies over a great heap of 
broken stones and columns. I went there 
and looked about me —there was a 
carved stone with cut-letters, broken in 
half. I can read letters but I could not 
understand these. They said ubtoeas. 
There was also the shattered image of a 
man or a god. It had been made of white 
stone and he wore his hair tied back like 
a woman s. His name was AsraNG, as I 
read on the cracked half of a stone. I 
thought it wise to pray to ashing, though 
I do not know that god. 

How shall I tell what I saw? There 
was no smell of man left, on stone or 
metal. Nor were there many trees in that 
wilderness of stone. There are many 
pigeons, nesting and dropping in the 
towers — the gods must have loved them, 
or, perhaps, they used them for sacri¬ 
fices. There are wild cats that roam the 
god-roads, green-eyed, imafraid of man. 
At night they wail like demons but they 
are not demons. The wild dogs are more 
dangerous, for they hunt in a pack, but 
them I did not meet till later. Every¬ 
where there are the carved stones, 
carved with magical numbers or 
words. 

I went north —I did not try to hide 
myself. When a god or a demon saw me, 
then I would die, but meanwhile 1 was 


no longCT afraid. My hunger for knowl¬ 
edge burned in me — there was so much 
that I could not understand. After 
awhile, I knew that my belly was hun¬ 
gry. I could have hunted for my meat, 
but I did not himt. It is known that the 
gods did not hunt as we do —they got 
their food from enchanted boxes and 
jars. Sometimes these are still found in 
the Dead Places —once, when I was a 
child and foolish, I opened such a jar 
and tasted it and found the food sweet. 
But my father found out and punished 
me for it strictly, for, often, that food is 
death. Now, though, I had long gone 
past what was forbidden, and I entered 
the likeliest towers, looking for the food 
of the gods. 

I found it at last in the ruins of a great 
temple in the mid-city. A mighty temple 
it must have been, for the roof was 
painted like the sky at night with its 
stars — that much I could see, though the 
colors were faint and dim. It went down 
into great caves and tunnels — perhaps 
they kept their slaves there. But when I 
started to climb down, I heard the 
squeaking of rats, so I did not go — rats 
are unclean, and there must have been 
many tribes of them, from the squeaking. 
But near there, I found food, in the heart 
of a ruin, behind a door that still opened. 

I ate only the fruits from the jars — they 
had a very sweet taste. There was drink, 
too, in bottles of glass — the drink of the 
gods was strong and made my head 
swim. After I had eaten and drunk, I 
slept on the top of a stone, my bow at 
my side. 

When I woke, tibe sun was low. Look¬ 
ing down from where I lay, I saw a dog 
sitting on his haunches. His tongue was 
hanging out of his mouth; he looked as if 
he were laughing. He was a big dog, 
with a gray-brown coat, as big as a wolf. 
1 sprang up and shouted at him but he 
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did not move — he Just sat there as if he 
ware laughing. I did not like that. When 
I reached for a stone to throw, he moved 
swiftly out of the way of the stone. He 
was not afraid of me; he looked at me as 
if I were meat. No doubt I could have 
killed him with an arrow, but I did not 
know if there were others. Moreover, 
night was falling. 

I looked about me —not far away 
there was a great, broken god-road, 
leading north. The towers were high 
enough, but not so high, and while many 
of the dead-houses were wrecked, there 
were some that stood. I went toward this 
god-road, keeping to heights of the ruins, 
while the dog followed. When I had 
reached the god-road, I saw that there 
were others behind him. If I had slept 
later, they would have come upon me 
asleep and torn out my throat. As it was, 
they were sure enough of me; they did 
not hurry. When I went into the dead- 
house, they kept watch at the entrance — 
doubtless they thought they would have 
a fine hunt. But a dog cannot open a 
door and I knew, from the books, that 
the gods did not like to live on the 
ground but on high. 

I had just found a door I could open 
when the dogs decided to rush. Ha! 
They were surprised when I shut the 
door in their faces — it was a good door, 
of strong metal. I could hear their fool¬ 
ish baying beyond it but I did not stop 
to answer them. I was in darkness —I 
found stairs and climbed. There were 
many stairs, turning around till my head 
was dizzy. At the top was another door — 
I found the knob and opened it. I was in 
a long small chamber — on one side of it 
was a bronze door that could not be 
opened, for it had no handle. Perhaps 
there was a magic word to open it but I 
did not have the word. I turned to the 
door in the opposite side of the wall. The 


lock of it was broken and I opened it 
and went in. 

Within, there was a place of great 
riches. The god who lived there must 
have been a powerful god. The first room 
was a small anteroom —I waited there 
for some time, telling the spirits of the 
place that I came in peace and not as a 
robber. When it seemed to me that they 
had had time to hear me, I went on. Ah, 
what riches! Few, even, of the windows 
had been broken —it was all as it had 
been. The great windows that looked 
over the city had not been broken at all 
though they were dusty and streaked 
with many years. There were coverings 
on the floors, the colors not greatly 
faded, and the chairs were soft and deep. 
There were pictures upon the walls, very 
strange, very wonderful —I remember 
one of a bunch of flowers in a jar —if 
you came close to it, you could see noth¬ 
ing but bits of color, but if you stood 
away from it, the flowers might have 
been picked yesterday. It made my heart 
feel strange to look at this picture — and 
to look at the figure of a bird, in some 
hard clay, on a table and see it so like 
our birds. Everywhere there were books 
and writings, many in tongues that I 
could not read. The god who Hved there 
must have been a wise god and full of 
knowledge. I felt I had right there, as I 
sought knowledge also. 

Nevertheless, it was strange. There 
was a washing-place but no water — per¬ 
haps the gods washed in air. There was 
a cooking-place but no wood, and though 
there was a machine to cook food, there 
was no place to put fire in it. Nor were 
there candles or lamps —there were 
things that looked like lamps but they 
had neither oil nor wick. All these things 
were magic, but I touched them and 
lived — the magic had gone out of them. 
Let me tell one thing to show. In the 
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washing-place, a thing said “ Hot ” but it 
was not hot to the touch — another thing 
said “Cold” but it was not cold. This 
must have been a strong magic but the 
magic was gone. I do not understand — 
they had ways — I wish that I knew. 

It was close and dry and dusty in their 
house of the gods. I have said the magic 
was gone but that is not true —it had 
gone from the magic things but it had not 
gone from the place. I felt the spirits 
about me, weighing upon me. Nor had I 
ever slept in a Dead Place before — and 
yet, tonight, I must sleep there. When I 
thought of it, my tongue felt dry in my 
throat, in spite of my wish for knowledge. 
Almost I would have gone down again 
and faced the dogs, but I did not. 

I had not gone through all the rooms 
when the darkness fell. When it fell, I 
went back to the big room looking over 
the city and made fire. There was a place 
to make lire and a box with wood in it, 
though I do not think they cooked there. 
I wrapped myself in a floor-covering and 
slept in front of the fire —I was very 
tired. 

Now I tell what is very strong magic. 
I woke in the midst of the night. When I 
woke, the fire had gone out and I was 
cold. It seemed to me that all around me 
there were whisperings and voices. I 
closed my eyes to shut them out. Some 
will say that I slept again, but I do not 
think ^at I slept. I could feel the spirits 
drawing my spirit out of my body as a 
fish is drawn on a line. 

Why should I lie about it? I am a 
priest and the son of a priest. If there are 
spirits, as they say, in the small Dead 
Places near us, what spirits must there 
not be in that great Place of the Gods? 
And would not they wish to speak? After 
such long years? I know that I felt my¬ 
self drawn as a fish is drawn on a line. 
I had stepped out of my body — I could 


see my body asleep in front of the cold 
fire, but it was not 1.1 was drawn to look 
out upon the city of the gods. 

It should have been dark, for it was 
night, but it was not dark. Everywhere 
there were lights — lines of light — circles 
and blurs of light — ten thousand torches 
would not have been the same. The sky 
itself was alight —you could barely see 
the stars for the glow in the sky. I 
thought to myself “ This is strong magic ” 
and trembled. There was a roaring in my 
ears like the rushing of rivers. Then my 
eyes grew used to the light and my ears 
to the sound. I knew that I was seeing 
the city as it had been when the gods 
were alive. 

That was a sight indeed —yes, that 
was a sight: I could not have seen it in 
the body —my body would have died. 
Everywhere went the gods, on foot and 
in chariots — there were gods beyond 
number and counting and their chariots 
blocked the streets. They had turned 
night to day for their pleasure — they did 
not sleep with the sun. The noise of their 
coming and going was the noise of 
many waters. It was magic what they 
could do — it was magic what they did. 

I looked out of another window — the 
great vines of their bridges were mended 
and the god-roads went east and west. 
Restless, restless, were the gods and al¬ 
ways in motionl They burrowed tunnels 
under rivers — they flew in the air. With 
unbelievable tools they did giant works 
— no part of the earth was safe from 
them, for, if they wished for a thing, they 
summoned it from the other side of the 
world. And always, as they labored and 
rested, as they feasted and made love, 
there was a drum in their ears —the 
pulse of the giant city, beating and beat¬ 
ing like a man s heart. 

Were they happy? What is happiness 
to the gods? They were great, they were 
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mighty, they were wonderful and ter¬ 
rible. As I looked upon them and their 
magic, I felt like a child —but a little 
more, it seemed to me, and they would 
pull down the moon from the sky. I saw 
them with wisdom beyond wisdom and 
knowledge beyond knowledge. And yet 
not all they did was well done — even I 
could see that —and yet their wisdom 
could not but grow until all was peace. 

Then I saw their fate come upon them 
and that was terrible past speech. It 
came upon them as they walked the 
streets of their city. I have been in the 
fights with the Forest People —I have 
seen men die. But this was not like that. 
When gods war with gods, they use 
weapons we do not know. It was fire 
falling out of the sky and a mist that 
poisoned. It was the time of the Great 
Burning and the Destruction. They ran 
about like ants in the streets of their city 
— poor gods, poor godsl Then the towers 
began to fall. A few escaped —yes, a 
few. The legends tell it. But, even after 
the city had become a Dead Place, for 
many years the poison was still in the 
ground. I saw it happen, I saw the last 
of them die. It was darkness over the 
broken city and I wept 

All tliis, I saw. I saw it as I have told 
it, though not in the body. When I woke 
in the morning, I was hungry, but I did 
not think first of my hunger for my heart 
was perplexed and confused. I knew the 
reason for the Dead Places but I did not 
see why it had happened. It seemed to 
me it should not have happened, with all 
the magic they had. I went through the 
house looking for an answer. There was 
so much in the house I could not under¬ 
stand — and yet 1 am a priest and the son 
of a priest. It was like being on one side 
of the great river, at night, with no light 
to show the way. 

Then 1 saw dead god. He was sit¬ 


ting in his chair, by the window, in a 
room I had not entered before and, for 
the first moment, I thought that he was 
alive. Then I saw the skin on the back of 
his hand —it was like dry leather. The 
room was shut, hot and dry — no doubt 
that had kept him as he was. At first I 
was afraid to approach him—then the 
fear left me. He was sitting looking out 
over the city —he was dressed in the 
clothes of the gods. His age was neither 
young nor old — I could not tell his age. 
But there was wisdom in his face and 
great sadness. You could see that he 
would not have run away. He had sat at 
his window, watching his city die — then 
he himself had died. But it is better to 
lose one’s life than one’s spirit — and you 
could see from the face that his spirit 
had not been lost. I knew, that, if I 
touched him, he would fall into dust — 
and yet, there was something uncon¬ 
quered in the face. 

That is all of my story, for then I 
knew he was a man — I knew then that 
they had been men, neither gods nor 
demons. It is a great knowledge, hard to 
tell and believe. They were men — they 
went a dark road, but they were men. 
I had no fear after that — I had no fear 
going home, though twice I fought oflE 
the dogs and once I was hunted for two 
days by the Forest People. When I saw 
my father again, I prayed and was puri¬ 
fied. He touched my lips and my breast, 
he said, “You went away a boy. You 
come back a man and a priest.” I said, 
“ Father, they were'men! I have been in 
the Place of the Gods and seen iti Now 
slay me, if it is the law —but still I 
know they were men.” 

He looked at me out of both eyes. He 
said, “The law is not always the same 
shape —you have done wliat you have 
done. I could not have done it my time, 
but you come after me. Telll ” 
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I told and lie listened. After that, I 
wished to tell all the people but he 
showed me otherwise. He said, “Truth 
is a hard deer to hunt. If you eat too 
much truth at once, you may die of the 
truth. It was not idly that our fathers 
forbade the Dead Places.” He was right 
— it is better the truth should come little 
by little. I have learned that, being a 
priest. Perhaps, in the old days, they ate 
knowledge too fast. 

Nevertheless, we make a beginning. It 
is not for the metal alone we go to the 
Dead Places now —there are the books 
and the writings. They are hard to learn. 
And the magic tools are broken — but we 
can look at them and wonder. At least, 
we make a beginning. And, when I am 
chief priest we shall go beyond the great 
river. We shall go to the Place of the 
Gods — the place new-york — not one 
man but a company. We shall look for 
the images of the gods and find the god 
AsmNG and the others —the gods Lin¬ 
coln and Biltmore and Moses. But they 
were men who built the city, not gods or 
demons. They were men. I remember the 
dead man’s face. They were men who 
were here before us. We must build 
again. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Since die author told this story through 
the priest’s son, he could not call the ob¬ 
jects of our everyday world by the names 
familiar to us. The priest’s son, at the be¬ 
ginning of the story, would not have known 
those names. In order to understand the 
story it is important that all of the names 
used by the priest’s son be understood, 

a. What modem city did the priest’s son ex¬ 
plore? What is the name of the river he 
crossed? What are the Bitter Waters into 
which the river threatened to take him? 


b. Who are the gods of die first part of die 
story? What is the Place of the Gods? 

c. Distinguish between Forest People, Hill 
People, Dead Places. What are the Dead 
Places? What do the other names mean? 

d. What is meant (page 406) by “fire fall¬ 
ing out of the sky”? '*a mist that poi¬ 
soned’? “the Great Burning”? What is 
your impression of how this city met its 
end? 

e. What are the high towers of the gods? 
Can you decipher the lettering ubtbeas? 
What word can you make by adding one 
letter before and three letters at the end 
of this word? Whose statue was the 
priest’s son gazing at? What name is sug¬ 
gested by ASHING? On what modem 
building appears the name Biltmore? 
Where would the priest’s son have seen 
the name Moses? 

f. What were (page 403) the “enchanted 
boxes and jars ”? How could it have hap¬ 
pened that sometimes death came out of 
them? 

g. In what kind of building (page 404) did 
the priest’s son spend the night? What 
was the bronze door without handles that 
he saw in the hall? 

h. The priest said (page 400), “‘This is a 
very strong dream. ... It may eat you 
up.’” What did he mean by saying that 
a dream might cat up his son? 

APPLYING AN IDEA 

2. The following sentences reveal high 
points in the story. They state important 
ideas or important questions about which 
the author wants the reader to think. They 
should serve as the starting points for good 
class discussion. 

a. (See page 406.) “It is better to lose 
one’s life than one’s spirit.” Do we find 
expressions of this idea in our own so¬ 
ciety? Do you know of people and of na¬ 
tions in our time that have disagreed 
with it? After defining what you mean 
by spirit, state your own reactions to the 
idea. 
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b. (See pages 405-06.) "Were they happy? 
What is happiness to the gods? They 
were great, they were mighty, they were 
wonderful and terrible.” Do you agree 
that modem America is great, mighty, 
wonderful, and terrible? Is happiness im¬ 
portant to such a people? Are they happy 
in just being mighty, great, and terrible? 
Can you explain how happiness might be 
lacking for such a people? 

c. (See page 407.) . . it is better the 

truth should come little by little. . . . 
Perhaps, in the old days, they ate knowl¬ 
edge too fast.” Do you agree? Is there 
danger that our knowledge of physical 
science may prove our undoing? It has 
been proposed that all scientific research 
should be stopped for a number of years. 
Can you defend this proposal? or does it 
seem unreasonable to you? 

WATCHING THE STORYTELLER 
AT WORK 

3. Action. The physical action in this 
story is simple and not very startling. There 
is another kind of action that is much more 
important and exciting. This 4s the action 
that takes place in the mind of the priest’s 
son from the beginning to die end of the 
story. During that time a very great change 
takes place in the young man. 

a. In order to see clearly the difference be¬ 
tween these two kinds of action, trace the 
physical action —what the priest’s son 
does — step by step. 

b. What is the change that occurs in the 
mind of the priest's son? What advances 
has he made away from blind superstition 
by the end of the story? 

4. Signposts. The author faced two diffi¬ 
cult problems in writing this story: 

a. First, he had to make the reader see, 
feel, hear what this world would be like 
if civilization were destroyed. He had to 
make the life of the savage tribes seem 
real and probable. To convince the 
reader, the author placed signposts all 
through the story. You will find a num¬ 
ber of them in the opening paragraph. 


What skills and knowledge had the Hill 
People retained from our civilization at 
the opening of the story? How much did 
they know? What were their supersti¬ 
tions? 

b. Second, the author had to show how one 
of these savage people could begin to 
break through the superstitions of his 
tribe. He did this by placing signposts to 
the character of the priest’s son where 
they could not be missed. The first of 
these occurs in the second paragraph: 
“ But it is not fitting that a priest’s son 
should show fear. I looked at the bones 
in the shadow and kept my voice still.” 
Can you spot the other signposts to the 
character of the priest’s son? 

5. What the Story Is About. State in your 
own words the underlying theme of this 
story, the meaning or message which the 
writer wanted the reader to get from it. 
Here are two clues: 

(See page 406.) “I saw them with wis¬ 
dom. . . . And yet not all they did was 
well done . . . and yet their wisdom could 
not grow until all was peace.” 

(See page 406.) “I knew the reason for 
Dead Places but I did not see why it had 
happened. It seemed to me it should not 
have happened, with all the magic they 
had." 


READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT FIVE 

This modern world seems most 
solid and substantial. The skyscrapers of 
our cities, the gigantic dams on our 
rivers, the miles of concrete roadways, 
the majestic steel bridges seem to say 
that this world, this civilization, this 
coimtry will go on forever. Even these 
cities demolished by war, blown to dust 
and ashes by atomic bombs, spring up 
again more fair than before and in an 
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astonislungly short time. The illusion of 
these great works of building and engi¬ 
neering is that this civilization is hare 
to stay. 

Never before in liistory has man 
known so much about himself and the 
physical world he inhabits. Never before 
has knowledge accumulated so rapidly. 
With gigantic telescopes and other tools 
of science modern man looks through 
space to stars not visible to the naked 
eye and measures their weight and tem¬ 
perature and determines of what ele¬ 
ments they are composed. And with 
other equally fabulous tools he explores 
the world of the infinitely small, the 
world of submicroscopic organisms, and 
determines how these organisms live, 
grow, and multiply and how they may 
be overcome. Disasters are prevented; 
diseases which by their very names alone 
once threw men into panic are now 
under control. The basic energy of the 
universe, atomic energy, has been re¬ 
leased and brought partially under con¬ 
trol. Modern man is very near complete 
mastery of his physical world. From the 
physical point of view modern civiliza¬ 
tion is a success and there seems no limit 
to further success in the future. 

But even as he recites these facts, 
modern man wonders if this is the whole 
story. Can anything in this imperfect 
world be so permanent as our physical 
civilization seems to be? And what of 
the nonphysical things? What of man s 
apparent determination to exterminate 
his kind in warfare? What about pov¬ 
erty, exploitation, business depressions? 
Is there trouble ahead in these persistent 
problems? Can it be that this fabulously 
successful physical civilization may yet 
be destroyed by nonphysical causes and 
disappear forever? 

T^ is not the first time that a success¬ 
ful, going society has becu established. 


Nor is modern civilization more success¬ 
ful than other civilizations of the past, 
except in its sciences. Roads built by the 
Romans are still in use. Greek literature, 
sculpture, and architecture are still rev¬ 
erently admired. In Central America 
nearly a thousand years ago the magnifi¬ 
cent Mayas invented a calendar more, 
accurate than the calendar in use today.- 
Some of the temples and other buildings 
of ancient civilization still stand, are still 
in use. What happened to the genius and 
skill of these builders? What happened 
to these people to dethrone them from 
mastery of the world they knew? 

More than five thousand years ago 
there was a legend among the builders 
of the Egyptian pyramids of an ancient 
civilization which had been destroyed by 
a flooding ocean. Plato, the Greek philos¬ 
opher, picked up this legend from the 
Egyptians and was first to write it down 
as the legend of the lost Atlantis. It was 
said that Atlantis had been a continent 
once located in the Atlantic ocean and 
connected by a land bridge with Africa. 
Somehow, the story goes, this continent 
gradually sank into the sea with all of 
its civilizations. Improbable? Modern 
scientists are even now exploring and 
mapping the bottom of the Atlantic by 
means of a form of radar. They may soon 
bring up evidence of the mountain 
ranges and river beds of a lost continent. 
In the islands of the Pacific there is an¬ 
other legend of the lost continent of Mu 
which is also said to have disappeared 
with its cities and peoples beneath the 
sea. 

The continents of Mu and Atlantis are 
only legends. We may never know 
whether they existed or what kinds of 
civilization they might have supported. 
But we do know about ancient Greece 
and Rome, and, before them, of Babylon 
and Egypt. We know that these wealthy 
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In the desert lie these glories of another lost 
civilization- 
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and brilliant civilizations rose, flour¬ 
ished, and disappeared. We are begin¬ 
ning now to learn of equally fabulous 
civilizations in India and China. Were 
these lost worlds less successful than 
ours? Had they less reason to believe in 
their permanence than modern man in 
his? 

1. What good reasons can you offer for 
studying the past? What selections in this 
unit made you see why a knowledge of an¬ 
cient history is important? 

2. In what ways docs science contribute 
to an understanding of the past? How does 
the archaeologist work? What kinds of rec¬ 
ords are there for the past other than books? 
What methods are used by archaeologists 
to tell the age of a newly uncovered ruin? 

3. How many lost worlds do you recall 
from these selections? Which of them 
seemed the most marvelous? In which of 
them would you prefer to have lived? How 
did they perish? What natural causes may 
account for the disappearance of these and 
other lost worlds? Wliat other lost worlds 
do you know about? 

4. What is there in our present society 
that suggests it too could perish? What safe¬ 
guards do we have today to prevent our 
society from perishing as others have in the 
past? 

5. The author of one of the selections in 
this unit says that “ some things are too big 
for the mind.” What experiences or events 
in this unit were of that sort? 

BOOKS IN SIMILAR VEIN 

Lost Horizon by James Hilton 

Somewhere in Central Asia, the passen¬ 
gers of a grounded plane find themselves 
in Shangri-La, a hidden valley where 
people live for hundreds of years. Un¬ 
known to the happy people who dwell in 
Shangri-La are the war and strife of the 
twentieth century. 

Lost Worlds by Anne Terry White; Digging 
Up the Past by C. L. Wooley; Pioneer 


to the Past by Charles Breasted; Dig¬ 
ging in Yucatan by Anne Axtelle Morris 
Factual accounts of archaeology, these 
books bring back to life the people of 
some vanished worlds: the Incas, the Ma¬ 
yas, the Aztecs, the Egyptians, and the 
ancient people of Crete. 

The Four Faces of Sim by Robert Casey 
An account of Angkor Thom, the dead 
city in the jungles of Indo-China. What 
caused the people of this great city to 
abandon their homes and temples? 

The Alhambra by Washington Irving 
In this book are romantic Spanish legends 
and tales of the long-vanished days when 
the Moors ruled the part of Spain around 
Granada. “ Governor Manco and the Sol¬ 
dier ” on page 374 is one of these legends. 

Life under the Pharaohs by Leonard Cot¬ 
trell 

About the land, the people, family life, 
education, medicine, magic, and other 
interesting phases of life and death in 
ancient Egypt. 

Gods, Graves, and Scholars by C. W. Ceram 
Tells in enthusiastic style about archae¬ 
ological discoveries in Babylonia, Crete, 
Troy, Egypt, Pompeii, Mexico, Central 
America, and other places. One of the 
best accounts is about Champollion and 
the Rosetta Stone. 

Out of This World by Lowell Thomas, Jr. 
With a peiTOit from the Dalai Lama, the 
author journeyed into Tibet, the forbid¬ 
den land beyond the Himalaya in Central 
Asia. 

Quest of the Snow Leopard by Roy Chap¬ 
man Andrews 

A fictionalized account of an expedition 
which the author made into Tibet and 
China. It is of special interest to those 
who are interested in exploring. 

Children of Mu and The Lost Continent of 
Mu by James Churchward 
Stories of an imaginary lost continent in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthuie 
Court by Samuel Langhome Clemens 
(Mark Twain) 

An American from Hartford, Connecticut; 
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is transported backward in time to the 
England of King Arthur’s court. The story 
is a contrast between the days of old and 
the age of machinery. 

“ Before tlie Dawn ” by John Taine 

In this “ fantascience story ” television is 
used to bring back prehistoric times. This 
story is now published in a book called 
The Portable Novels of Science. Here you 
will also find “The First Men in the 
Moon” by H. G. WeUs. 

The Time Machine by H. G. Wells 
A machine that overcomes time transfers 
the reader into the future where the 
author imagines a world of beautiful 
childlike people and an imderground race 
of hideoiis savages. 

Ultimo by John and Ruth Vassos 
Two artists, with drawings and narrative, 
present a story of the far future when the 
sun and its warmth gradually die. Each 
year the earth grows colder until people 
build homes deep in the ground and in¬ 
vent new ways to keep warm. The story 
ends as the narrator sets out for a new 
planet. 

“ The Machine Stops ” by E. M. Forster 
In this fantastic story of fhe future ev¬ 
eryone dwells alone in underground cub¬ 
icles lifted by electric rays. All work is 
accomplished by a supermachine so per¬ 
fect that no one works or even moves 
from his soft couch. At last the compli¬ 


cated machine breaks down and the help¬ 
less people face extinction. 

By Rocket to the Moon by O. W. Gail 
A fantastic voyage to the moon in a space 
ship. 

Creations Doom by Desiderius Fapp 

A story of fantasy and science, predicting 
the events that will happen to man and 
this earth in the far distant futture. 

When Worlds Collide and After Worlds 
Collide by Edwin Balmer and Philip 
Wylie 

These stories of the future are imaginary 
accounts of what men do when they learn- 
that a planetary body from outer space 
will strike the earth. 

The War of the Worlds by H. G. Wells 
The world is invaded by men from Mars 
who arrive in mechanical cylinders and 
spread destruction. In both Chile and the 
United States, broadcasts of this story 
spread consternation among startled radio 
listeners who believed that what they 
heard was a report of an actual invasion. 

The Angry Planet, edited by John Keir Cross 
from manuscripts made available by 
Stephan MacFarlane; and Out of the 
Silent Planet by C. S. Lewis 
Both of these recent novels are about 
trips to Mars. In The Angry Planet two 
boys and a girl make the trip as stow¬ 
aways. 
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THERE IS notliiiig that has quite so much to do with people as freedom. 
It is an intangible thing to be sure. It has no size, shape, or color. It cannot 
be pointed to or touched. It resides in the hearts and the minds of people. 
It is a hmnan invention. It is not part of the physical world. It is not even 
necessarily a part of the human world. It is something that people have 
dreamed of and won for themselves in varying degrees from time to time. 

About two thousand years ago, a few men began to say what many had 
thought: that hmnan life is precious, that it has or should have dignity, that 
therefore the individual person is important. He is important, it was said, not 
as a member of the state, not as a subject adding to the strength of a mon¬ 
arch, but important to himself and for himself. It became apparent that peo¬ 
ple held in slavery or living under tyranny had no dignity or importance. 
Once this idea was clearly seen, the ideal of freedom was invented. 

After a few himdred years of precarious experience in limited areas, the 
idea of freedom was lost to the world for more than a thousand years. When 
it reappeared again in northern Europe it met resistance. Every move for free¬ 
dom of a town, of a merchant group, of a race, of a small nation, of individuals, 
was blocked and contested by those in authority. 

It is important for Americans to know that freedom is not an American 
invention or an American possession. The idea of freedom is a gift from the 
past. But the idea of freedom is not the thing itself. The reality of freedom is 
not a gift, but a victory to be won or maintained by every generation. The 
selections that follow will show the slow and painful fight for freedom over 
two thousand years. 



I 




Ciurola Gregor from Monkmeyer 


The reality of freedom is a victory to he maintained 
by every generation. 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS BY AESCHYLUS 


Within the memory of this genera¬ 
tion, the modem Creek nation has surprised 
the world with its courage and its will to 
fight for freedom. For weeks, in the moun¬ 
tain passes in the dead of winter, its little 
army stood off the superior Italian forces. 
Not until the German Nazis moved down 
from the North was Greece overcome. In 
this same land, thousands of years ago, man 
first fought for freedom. In ancient Greece 
began the western world’s idea of freedom. 

In the year 480 b.c., Xerxes, a mighty 
Persian king, moved across from Asia into 
Europe witli an army larger than any the 
world had seen before. An enoimous fleet 
kept pace along the shore. Brushing aside 
all opposition, the Persians moved down 
into Greece, coming finally to Athens, which 
they burned. Near by at Salarais,* the sea¬ 


port of Athens, waited the little Greek flee^ 
divided, and uncertain whether to seek out 
the Persian fleet in battle or to flee and try 
to save what remained of Athens. 

In this uncertainty, Themistocles,t with¬ 
out consulting the other Greek captains, sent 
a message to the Persians. He told them that 
the Greeks were planning to flee the harlxir, 
and that the Persians, by moving to attack 
at once, could destroy the whole Greek 
fleet. The Persians moved up at once and 
surrounded the harbor. When the Greeks 
saw that they were hemmed in, they de¬ 
termined to fight as Themistocles had 
hoped. The result is told in this passage 
from a famous Greek play, TJie Persians, 
written by one of the world’s greatest dram¬ 
atists, Aeschylus, J who lived at the time of 
this battle. One of the Persians is speaking. 


Meantime the sunlight melted from the shore 
And night drew on, and in their ships arrayed 
Each man at arms, each bender of the blade,® 

Waited. From rank to rank the word was passed 
Down the long line, and on they moved at last 
Each to his station. All the long night through 
Each captain rowing, rowing,® kept his crew; 

And night wore on, and never sound nor sight 
From the Greek fleet gave sign of secret flight;® 

Not till the wild white horses of the morn 10 

* Salamis (sard-mis), t ThemistodeB (th 4 -mis't 6 -kl 6 z): This war leader had also been a great 
statesman in the Athenian government, t Aeschylus (€s'kl-lfis): Greek poet and playwright who 
lived from 525 b.c. to 456 b.c. 3. blade: an oar. The ships were moved by oars. 7. rowing: The 
Persian fleet is moving up to surround the Greeks. 9. secret flight. The Persians had received 
Themistocles’ message and were expecting the Greeks to flee. 

"The Battle of Salamis,” from Tke Persians, hr Aeschylus, translated by Gilbert Murray. Reiuinted fay penniadon of (htod 
Univeni^ Press, New York. 
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Took all the earth with glory; then was home 
A sound across the sea, a voice, a strong 
Clamor exultant like a leaping song. 

And Echo answering from the island rock 

Cried battle. To our men® there came a shock 15 

Of fear and hopes undone. No note there rang 
Of flight in that high paean° that they sang, 

Only glad courage, hot to do and dare. 

Out burst their trumpets, flaming through the air. 

In splashed their foaming oars, and straining stirred 20 

The briny furrows at the helmsman’s® word. 

And all the ships were out and clear to view. 

The right wing led the van, in order due. 

Behind it the whole fleet, prow after prow. 

Then one great shout; “ Now, sons of Hellas,® nowl 25 

Set Hellas free, set free yoiu: wives, your homes. 

Your gods’ high altars and your fathers’ tombs. 

Now all is on the stake! ” At once from us 
A storm of Persian voices clamorous 

Made answer, but no time was left to speak. 30 

Aheady ship on ship its brazen beak 
Had driven. The first rammer was a Greek, 

Which sheared away a great Sidonian’s® crest; 

Then close, one on another, charged the rest. 

At first the long-drawn Persian line was strong 
And held; but in those narrows such a throng 
Was crowded, ship to ship could bring no aid. 

Nay with their own bronze-fang^d beaks they made 
Destruction; a whole length of oars one beak 
Would shatter; and with purposed art the Greek 
Ringed us outside, and pressed and struck; and we — 

Our oarless hulls went over, till the sea 
Could scarce be seen, with wrecks and corpses spread. 

The reefs and beaches too were filled with dead 
And every ship in our great fleet away 
Rowed in wild flight. 

15. oar men: men of the Persian fleet. 17. paean (ps'dn): a song of joy, praise, or triumph. 
31 . helmsman: the member of the crew who steers the boat. 25. Hellu: the ancient name for 
Greece. 33. Sidonian (^•d 5 'nl- 8 .n): as used here, a Phoenician ship built at the city of Sidon, 
which was then part of the Persian Empire. 
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APPLYING AN IDEA a past age, you become curious about that 

age. You want to find out more. For in- 
CorreJaHon of History and Literature, stance, the Battle of Salamis was only a 
When you read a selection that deals with small part of the Persia War. What was 
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the rest of the Persian War like? What sort 
of person was Themistocles? Was he the 
suspicious character that he seemed to his 
fellow citizens, or would you consider him 
a hero? What other figures were prominent 
in the Persian War? What kind of person 
was the Spartan captain, Leonidas, who 
with his small but gallant band held off 


the Persian army in fhe passes of Ther^ 
mopylae? 

Your class will enjoy a discussion of d\ese 
questions. Interest in the discussion will de¬ 
pend upon preparation, which can be 
greatly simplified by dividing the class into 
a number of committees, each assigned to 
report on a particular topic. 


JULIUS CAESAR BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Ancient Rome once exulted in the 
glory and justice of her government. There 
once was a day when the consuls elected to 
preside over the Roman Republic had been 
concerned with the interests of the whole 
people. In those times, the people held the 
aristocratic Senate in check through their 
representatives in the Assembly and through 
the veto of the consuls. A constitution guar¬ 
anteed certain rights and privileges to all 
free men. No cuiming, ambitious man dared 
set himself up against the interests of the 
state. It meant something to be a citizen. 
Through all the world it meant something to 
be a Roman. 

But somehow, without anyone quite 
knowing how it happened, all that changed. 
Perhaps it was too much wealth too quickly 
gained by men too little accustomed to it. 
Perhaps it was the influx of conquered peo¬ 
ples as slaves — Gauls, Anglo-Saxons, Greeks, 
Egyptians, and many, many others. Surely 
that was part of it, for as slaves increased in 
number there was little work for an honest 
man to do; slaves could do it at so much less 
expense. The great public buildings were no 
longer built by honest artisans, but by slaves. 
Ghildren of the aristocrats, the patricians, 
were taught by slaves, for many of the 
slaves were educated men caught by the 
misfortunes of war. Their ills were attended 
by slave doctors. They were waited on hand 
and foot by slave servants. It was difficult 
for a free citizen to find a day’s work to do. 


It became easier and easier for once proud 
men to stand in line to receive the free grain 
distributed by the state. 

Then, into Rome, came a steady flow of 
farmers looking for work, looking for a way 
to live —now that their farms had been 
bought up at forced sale by the wealthy 
landholders. Why was it necessary for these 
aristocrats to own so much land? They did 
not need it; they could not work it; their 
slaves did not know or did not care how to 
make the good earth produce. But then with 
the enormous imports of grain from Africa 
pCThaps that was no longer important. Still, 
there were these many more mouths to fill 
with the farmers moving into Rome. 

Now if Maritis had lived longer . . . 
There was a man who knew what the peo¬ 
ple, the plebeians, needed! There was a 
consul to stand up against the Senate and 
tell them what they might and might not 
do! What if he did set the law aside to re¬ 
turn himself to office year after year? What 
would have happened to the common peo¬ 
ple if Marius had not dared to set aside a 
useless law, and even the constitution itself? 
If only he had lived longer, long enough to 
get rid of that army man, Sulla. But when 
Marius died there was no one to take his 
place. In all the ranks of these petty pol¬ 
iticians who spoke so bravely for the peo¬ 
ple’s interests when Marius was at hand, not 
one dared to stand against General Sulla. So 
Sulla marched into Rome, seized power. 
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and began a purge of all the friends of 
Marius. He seized their estates and drove 
them into exile. He ruled as his whim dic¬ 
tated from day to day, and no man knew 
when it mi^t be his turn to fall into dis¬ 
favor. 

But even dictators must die; and when 
Sulla died there was a feeling of relief over 
all of Rome. The three men who took over 
after Sulla were not a bad lot, except that 
Crassus was wickedly rich and used his po¬ 
litical power to increase his riches. And 
Caesar was always out of Rome, marching 
his legions across Gaul. Fompey . . . now 
there was a man! True enough, his interests 
were with the aristocrats; he fancied him¬ 
self one of them. Perhaps he catered too 
much to the Senate, but no one could for¬ 
get his great victories nor his generous gifts 
to the people when he made his triumphal 
march into the city. But Fompey went too 
far. After old Crassus died, Fompey thought 
to get all the power into his hands, and well 
he might if he had had a lesser man than 
strong-willed Caesar to deal with. When 
Fompey got the Senate to send for Caesar, 
planning to force him to give up his armies. 


Caesar knew what was coming. Caesar came 
as requested, but he brought his army with 
him, crossed the river Rubicon, and entered 
Italy with two of his legions, against all the 
laws of the land. Laws seem to mean less 
and less as the years go by. 

Caesar came marching up to Rome with 
his army and that handsome lieutenant of 
his, Antony, and that curious nephew, Oc¬ 
tavius. The old, aristocratic Senate moved 
out of the city in midignified retreat, and 
Fompey fled to Greece. Now Fompey js 
dead, they say, murdered when he landed 
in Egypt after Caesar defeated his army in 
Greece. 

It once meant something to be a citizen. 
It once meant something to be known as a 
Roman. Now, in 44 b.c., it means hunger 
and fear of the lash of dictators. Now it 
means a little free grain to fend o£F actual 
starving and a little excitement when a new 
general arrives. Maybe this man Caesar will 
put things to rights. He certainly has some 
of the aristocrats frightened. They say that 
he wants to be crowned an emperor. Could 
that be anything worse tiian a tyrant? Sup¬ 
pose they ofFer him a crown. . . 


JULIUS CAESAB 
OCTAVIUS CAESAR 
MARCUS ANTONIUS 
M. AEMILIUS LEPIDUS 
PUBLIOS ') 

^senators 

POPILIUS LENA j 
MARCUS BRUTUS 
CASSIUS 
CASCA 
TREBONIUS 
UGARIUS 
DECIUS BRUTUS 
METELLUS CIMBER 
CINNA 
FLAVIUS 


'I triumvirs 
after the death of 
Julius Caesar 


conspirators 


,}«• 


tribunes 

MARULLUS 
AiriEMiDORUs, a Sophist of Cnidos 
A SOOTHSAYER 


friends to Brutus 
and Cassius 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

LUdUUB 
TmNIUS 
MESSALA 
YOUNG CATO | 

VOLUMNIUS 
VARRO 
dlTUS 
CLAUDIUS 
STRATO 
LUCIUS 
DARDANIUSJ 

PINDARUS, servant to Cassius 
CALPURNiA, wife to Caesar 
PORTIA, wife to Brutus 
SENATORS, CmZENS, GUARDS, ET CETERA 


[•servants to Brutus 


SCENE. During a great part of the play, 
at Rome; afterward at Sardis, in Asia 
Minor, and near PhUippi, in Greece 
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ACT I 
SCENE I. Rome 

[A narrow street, lined with arched doorways and overhanging balconies; 
open booths and bright-colored awnings; men in togas — one, perhaps, in a litter 
carried by slaves — on such a street, a crowd of common people have gathered 
to watch a Roman triumph, a grand military procession celebrating, in this case, 
Caesars victory over Pompeys sons at Munda, Spain. It is early afternoon, and 
beneath the clear Italian sky the lemon-colored buildings glint in the warm sun¬ 
shine. The chattering crowd is expectant. Off stage is all the rest of Rome, massed 
along similar streets.] 

[Suddenly, dramatically, the two tribunes enter — mabullus and flavius.* They 
scowl and their appearance sobers the crowd.] 

FLAVIUS. Hence! Home, you idle creatures! get you home) 

Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 

Being mechanical,® you ought not walk 
Upon a laboring day without the sign 

Of your profession?® Speak, what trade art thou? 5 

CARPENTER. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

MAHUixus. ^^^lere is thy leather apron and thy rule? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on? 

You, sir, what trade are you? 

COBBLER. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, as you would say, 10 
a cobbler.® 

MARULLUS. But what trade art thou? answer me directly. 

COBBLER. A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a safe conscience; which is, in¬ 
deed, sir, a mender of bad soles.® 

MARULLUS. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave, what trade? 15 

COBBLER. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me®: yet if you be out, sir, I can 
mend you. 

MARULLUS. What mean st thou by that? mend me, thou saucy fellow! 

COBBLER. Why, sir, cobble you. 

FLAVIUS. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 20 

COBBLER. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl: I meddle with no trades¬ 
man’s matters, nor women’s matters, but with awl.® I am, indeed, sir, a 
surgeon to old shoes; when they are in great danger, I recover them. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone upon my handi¬ 
work. 

FLAVIUS. But wherefore art not in thy shop today? 25 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets? 

* Before starting in to read, pronounce the characters’ names to yourself: ManiUtis 
ral'fis) and FUivius (fla'vl-fls). 3. mechanical: mechanics, workmen. 4-5- NoUce this custom of the 
times. Can you guess a good reason for it? ii. cobbler has a double m^ninp Besides re- 
ferring to a mender of shoes it refers to a bungling workman. The cobbler is deliberated pun' 
ning; that is, using a word in a double sense. Such plays on wo^s were very popular m Shakes' 
peare’s day. 14 . Do you see the double meaning of soles? 16 . What is the double meanmg of out 
wiA me? 31. The cobbler is still punning. Do you follow him? 
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c»BHLER. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into more work. But, in> 
deed, sir, we make holiday, to see Caesar and to rejoice in his triumph. 
MABULLUs. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 30 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things! 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 35 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops. 

Your infants in yoiu: arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome: 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 40 

Have you not made an universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 45 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood? 

Be gone! 

Run to yotu: houses, fall upon your knees. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 50 

[Exeunt all the commoners.] 

FLAVIUS. See, whether their basest metal be not mov’d; 

They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that way toward the Capitol; 

This way will I. Disrobe the images,® 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 55 

MABULLUS. May we do so? 

You know it is the feast of Lupercal.® 

FLAVIUS. It is no matter; let no images 

Be hung with Caesar’s trophies. I’ll about. 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets: 60 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers pluck’d from Caesar’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch. 

Who else would soar above the view of men® 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 65 

[Exeunt.] 

54 . Why do you think the tribunes were about to disrobe the images; that is, the statues 
of Caesar? 57 . For the feast of Lupercal see the explanation at the beginning of the next scene. 
63 - 44 . Make sure that you understand this comparison before you proceed further: What did the 
tribunes do that might be compared with plucking feathers? Htch is a word used in falconry to 
mean height. In what way could Caesar be said to soar? 
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SCENE n. A public place 

large public square. Pillared buildings, statues of heroes toreathed in gar¬ 
lands, and a fountain in the center present a scene of splendor and dignity. 

It is February 15, the day of the Lupercalia, a feast of purification in honor 
of Lupercus, an old god of shepherds, celebrated on the Falatine Hill On this day 
young men of the nobility, anointed with oil of olives, run up and down the city 
striking certain women with a whip of goafs hide, as a good omen. Such women, 
it was thought, would “ shake off their curse ” of childlessness. Antony is ready for 
this custom.] 

[Flourish.'^ Enter caesah; antony, for the course; calpurnia, portia, dex^us, 
BRUTUS, CAssius,t and casca; a great crowd following, among them a sooth¬ 
sayer.] 

CAESAR. Calpurnia! 

CASCA. Peace, ho! Caesar speaks. 

CAESAR. Calpurnia! 

CALPURNIA. Here, my lord. 

CAESAR. Stand you directly in Antonius' way, 5 

When he doth run his course. Antonius! 

ANTONY. Caesar, my lord? 

CAESAR. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say. 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 1C 

Shake off their sterile curse.® 

ANTONY. I shall remember: 

When Caesar says “ do this,” it is perforn/d.® 

CAESAR. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 

[Flourish. They start out, with music playing.] 

SOOTHSAYER. Caesar! 15 

CAESAR (halting). Ha! who calls? 

CASCA. Bid every noise be still; peace yet again! 

[Music ceases. The whole procession comes to a halt.] 

CAESAR. Who is it in the press® that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music. 

Cry “ Caesar! ” Speak; Caesar is turn’d to hear. 20 

SOOTHSAYER. Bcware the ides of March.® 

CAESAR. What man is that? 

BRUTUS. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

• A flouriBh was a blare of music, Shakespeare’s way of announcing the entrance of royalty or 
of a persoa of very high rank, t Pronounce these characters* names before you start to read; Cal- 
pumla flc&l-pOr'nI d), Dedus {dVAHs), CawittS (kEshTf-ife). 9-1*- You can well imanne that such 
a great man as Caesar would wish for heirs to carry on his name. So far his wife had remained 
childless. 13-13. Does Antony’s reply remind you of anything ^yjus said in the preceding sMne? 
What? 18. What do you think Caesar means by in the prem? What word would you substitute 
for press? 31. The idee of March: March 15. 
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Act If Sc. 2 


CAESAR. Set him before me; let me see his face. 

CASSIUS. Fellow, come from the throng; 

[soothsayer advances; casca sets him before caesab.] 

look upon Caesar. 25 

CAESAR. What say st thou to me now? speak once again. 
soothsayer. Beware the ides of March. 

CAESAR, He is a dreamer; let us leave him. Pass. 

[Caesar may cover his momentary uneasiness by brusquely turning away. The 
hush which has swept over the crowd is broken as the music starts up again. 
The last stragglers depart down the street, leaving Brutus, standing (done, 
serious and thoughtful. Cassius, who has purposely waited for such an oppor¬ 
tunity, approaches him.] 

CASSIUS. Will you go see the order of the course?® 

BRUTUS. Not I. 80 

CASSIUS. I pray you, do. 

BRUTUS. I am not gamesome.® 1 do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 

ni leave you. 85 

CASSIUS. Brutus, I do observe you now of late; 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have. 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 

Over your friend that loves you. 40 

BRUTUS. Cassius, 

Be not deceiv’d. If I have veil’d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 

Of late with passions of some difference. 45 

Conceptions only proper to myself. 

Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviors; 

But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd — 

Among which number, Cassius, be you one — 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 50 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war,® 

Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

CASSIUS. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion; 

By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 

TTioughts of great value, worthy cogitations.® 55 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 

ag. How would you this question of Brutus? Remember what you yourself have so far 
“seen’* of the festivaL 32 . gamesome: fond of sports. 51 . Keep in mind that Brutus is with him¬ 
self st war. Bdore you have finished the scene, you will find out why. 5 ^- 55 . In what way had 
Cassius mistaken Brutus’s manner? And with what result? Can you tell m your own words the 
meaning of these lines? 
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4 

BEUTUs. No, CessIus; for the eye sees not itself 
But by rehectioTv, by some other things. 

CASSIUS. Tis just: . 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard. 
Where many of the best respect in Rome — 

Except immortal Caesar® — speaking of Brutus 
And groaning underneath this age’s voke, 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
BRUTUS. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 

CASSIUS. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear; 

And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 

And be not jealous on me,® gentle Brutus. 

Were I a common laugher,® or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 
And after scandal them,® or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish and shout] 

BRUTUS. What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

CASSIUS. Ay, do you fear it?® 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 
BRUTUS. I would not, Cassius; yet I love him well. 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 

What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good. 

Set honor in one eye and death i’ th’ other. 

And I will look on both indifferently; 

For let the gods so speed me as I love 
'The name of honor more than I fear death. 

CASSIUS. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 


65. Does Cassius mean to praise Caesar when he calls him immoi^? 76. jeafo] 
picious of me. 77. What modern word can you substitute for uu|perr 80—81. Whal 
own can you substitute for these lines? 86. Notice how Cassius^as caught Brutu! 
of the word feftrl Do you see how it gives him the opening he hns been seeking? 
suspect he is trying to do with Brutus? 
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As well as I do know your outward favor. 

Well, honor is the subject of my story. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I m)^elf.® 

I was born free as Caesar; so were you; 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he; 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Caesar said to me, “ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point? ” Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow; so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. “ 

But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 

Caesar cried, “ Help me, Cassius, or I sinkl ” 

I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 120 

Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature and must bend his body. 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 125 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake — ’Tis true, this god did shake. 

His coward lips did from their color fly. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 

Did lose his luster; 1 did hear him groan. 130 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 

Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas, it cried, “ Give me some drink, Titmius,” 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me 

A man of such a feeble temper should 135 

So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm® alone. 

[Shout. Flourish] 

101-02. Cassius means by these lines that Caesar is no different from himself; he will not 
stand in awe of a person no better than himself. You will see in his speech that follows why he 
thinks that Caesar is unworthy of awe. 115. You are familiar with the word controversy in the 
sense of an argument. Here it means rivalry. 137. The palm is a symbol of victory. It was given 
by Romans as a prize in athletic contests. 
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BRTTTus. Another general shoutl 

1 do believe that these applauses ate 

For some new honors that are heap’d on Caesar. 

CAssros. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus,® and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates; 145 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

“ Brutus ” and “ Caesar what should be in that “ Caesar ”? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 150 

Sound them, it dodi become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em,® 

“ Brutus ” will start a spirit as soon as " Caesar.” 

Now, in the names of jJl the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 155 

That he is grown so great? Age, (hou art sham’dl 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 

When could they say till now, that talk’d of Rome, 160 

That her wide walls encompass’d but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed and room® enough. 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O, you and I have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus,® once, that would have brook’d 165 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 

BRUTUS. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous®; 

What you would work me to, I have some aim.® 

How I have thought of this and of these times, 170 

I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 

1 would not, so with love I might entreat you. 

Be any furtW mov’d. What you have said 
I will consider; what you have to say 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 175 

Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 

142. The Colossus was an immense bronze statue supposed to have stood astride the entrance 
to the harbor at Rhodes, and was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. It was 

broken by an earthquake. 152 . Cassius is referring to the old black art of magic in which conjurers 
used big and important names to raise evil spirits from the lower world. 162. Cassius is punning 
here on the sound of Rome and room. In Shakespeare’s day the two words were pronounced 
very nearly alike 165 . Brutus believed himself a descendant of an ancient Roman patriot who 
led the revolt that expelled the last of the Tarquin kings, and established the Roman Republic. 
z68 noting jealous: not doubtful. 169. What word would you use for aim in tlus sentence? 
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Brutus had rather be a villagCT 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome® 

Under these hard conditions as this time 180 

Is like to lay upon us. 

CASSIUS. I am glad that my weak words 

Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

BRUTUS. The games are done and Caesar is returning. 

CASSIUS. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve; 185 

And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note today. 

[A march playing. Re-enter caesar and his train.] 

BRUTUS. I will do so. But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s brow. 

And all the rest look like a chidden® train. 190 

Calpurnia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero® 

Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 

CASSIUS. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 195 

CAESAR. AntoniusI 
ANTONY. Caesar? 

CAESAR. Let me have men about me that are fat: 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights. 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 200 

He thinks too much; such men are dangerous.® 

ANTONY. Fear him not, Caesar; he’s not dangerous; 

He is a noble Roman and well given. 

CAESAR. Would he were fatter! But I fear him not. 

Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 205 

I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men; he loves no plays. 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music; 210 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves,® 215 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

178-79. Brutus is saying in effect that being a Roman citizen in these days is worse than not 
being a dtizen at all. 190. dddden comes from the word chide, which means rebuke. What phrase 
can you substitute for diidden train? 191. Cicero was a friend of Caesar, and a famous and power¬ 
ful orator, aoi. Does Caesar’s comment remind you of any^ng in the conversation between 
Cassius and Brutus that you have just read? What? 315. Does this remark of Caesar’s square 
with what you have already learned of Cauius? in what way? 
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I ratiier tell thee what is to be fear’d® 

’Than what I fear-, fox always 1 am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

[A march. Exeunt caesar and all his train but casca.] 

CASCA. You pull’d me by the cloak; would you speak with me? 

BRUTUS. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chanc’d today. 

That Caesar looks so sad. 

CASCA. Why, you were with him, were you not? 

BRUTUS. I should not then ask Casca what had chanc’d. 225 

CAa::A. Why, there was a crown offer’d him: and being offer'd him, he put it by 
with the back of his hand, thus®; and then the people fell a-shouting. 
BRtmjs. What was the second noise for? 

CASCA. Why, for that too. 

CASSIUS. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for? 230 

CASCA. Why, for that too. 

BRUTUS. Was the crown offer’d him thrice? 

CASCA. Ay, marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, every time gentler than other; 

and at every putting-by mine honest neighbors shouted. 

CASSIUS. Who offer’d him the crown? 235 

CASCA. Why, Antony. 

BRUTUS. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

CASCA. I can as well be hang’d as teU the manner of it. It was mere foolery; 1 did 
not mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown — yet 'twas not a crown 
neither, ’twas one of these coronets — and, as I told you, he put it by 240 
once; but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he 
offer’d it to him again; then he put it by again; but, to my thinking, he was 
very loath to lay fingers off it. And then he offer’d it the third time; he put 
it the third time by; and still as he refus’d it, the rabblement shouted and 
clapp’d their chapp’d hands and threw up their sweaty nightcaps and 245 
utter’d sudi a deal of stinking breath because Caesar refus’d the crown that 
it had almost chok’d Caesar; for he swooned and fell down at it; and for 
mine own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and receiving 
the bad air. 

CASSIUS. But, soft, I pray you; whatl did Caesar swoon? 250 

CASCA. He fell down in the market place, and foam’d at mouth, and was speechless. 
BRUTUS. ’Tis very like: he hath the falling sickness.® 

CASSIUS. No, Caesar hath it not; but you and I 

And honest Casca, we have the falling sickness.® 

CASCA. I know not what you mean by that; but I am sure Caesar fell down. If 255 
the tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss him, according as he pleas’d 

217. What do you think is on Caesar’s mind? 227. With what gesture do you imagine Casca 
accompanied his words? 252. According to history, Caesar was subjMt to epilepsy. 254. What 
double meaning do you see in the use of falling alckneaa here? Does Cassius mean what Casca 
tdfers to? 
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and displeas’d them, as they use to do the players in the theater, 1 am no 
true man. 

BRUTUS. What said he when he came unto himself? 

CASCA. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiv’d the common herd was 260 
glad he refus’d the crown, he plucked me ope his doublet and oflfer’d them 
his throat to cut.® An I had been a man of any occupation, if I would not 
have taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues. 
And so he fell. When he came to himself again, he said if he had done or 
said anything amiss, he desir’d their worships to think it was his in- 265 
firmity. Three or four wenches, where I stood, cried, “ Alas, good soul! ” and 
forgave him with all their hearts. But there’s no heed to be taken of them; 
if Caesar had stabb’d their mothers, they would have done no less. 

BRUTUS. And after that, he came, thus sad, away? 

CASCA. Ay. 270 

CASSIUS. Did Cicero say anything? 

CASCA. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

CASSIUS. To what efFect? 

CASCA: Nay, an I tell you that. Ill ne’er look you i’ th’ face again; but those that 
understood him smil’d at one another and shook their heads; but, for 275 
mine own part, it was Greek to me. I could tell you more news too. Marul- 
lus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Caesar’s images, are put to silence.® 
Fare you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

CASSIUS. Will you sup with me tonight, Casca? 

CASCA. No, I am promis’d forth. 280 

CASSIUS. Will you dine with me tomorrow? 

CASCA. Ay, if 1 be alive and your mind hold and your dinner worth the eating. 
CASSIUS. Good; I will expect you. 

CASCA. Do so. Farewell, both. (Exit.) 

BRUTUS. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 285 

He was quick mettle when he went to school. 

CASSIUS. So is he now in ^ecution 

Of any bold or noble enterprise. 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 290 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

BRUTUS. And so it is. For this time I will leave you; 

Tomorrow, if you please to speak with me, 

I will come home to you; or, if you will, 295 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

CASSIUS. 1 will do SO. Till then, think of the world. 

[Exit BRUTUS.] 

260-62. What, in your own words, is the grim fact that Casca reports? Was this a mere gesture 
on Caesar’s part? Why do you suppose he offered the crowd his throat to cut? 276-277. Think 
back to scene i. Do you remember die two tribunes, Flavius and MaruUus? What has happened 
to chem? Does this remind you of anything in modern dictator-controlled countries? 
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Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 

Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed; therefore it is meet aOO 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 

Caesar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus. 

If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 

He should not humor me.® I will this night, 305 

In several hands, in at his windows throw. 

As if they came from several citizens. 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name; wherein obscurely 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at®; 310 

And after this let Caesar seat him sure,® 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 

304-05. Cassius seems to mean that he would not let Brutus influence him as he does Brutus. 
Another possible interpretation is that Cassius feels that if he were Brutus he would not permit 
himself to be swayed by Caesar's affection as Brutus is. 310. What more common phrase can you 
substitute for glanced at? 311. What words of your own can you substitute for seat him sure? 


SCENE in. The same. A street 

[It is thundering and lightning and the street is seen only in intermittent 
flashes. The earth “ shakes like a thing unfirm” and those men who are about “ go 
through a tempest-dropping fire.” Such “ strife in heaven ” was regarded as an ill 
omen.] 

[Enter, from opposite sides, casca and cassius.] 


CASSIUS. Who’s there? 

CASCA. A Roman. 

CASSIUS. Casca, by your voice. 

CASCA. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this! 

CASSIUS. A very pleasing night to honest men. 5 

CASCA. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 

CASSIUS. Those that have known the earth so full of faults.® 


Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night, 

A man no mightier than thyself or me 10 

In personal action, yet pro^gious grown 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

CASCA. ’Tis Caesar that you mean; is it not, Cassius? 

CASSIUS. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 

Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors; 15 

But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead. 

And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits; 

Our yoke and sufferance® show us womanish. 


7. Notice how quickly Cassius brings up the subject that is on his mind. What is Ihe chief of 
/fault! of which he complains? 18. What phrase can you substitute for aolIerBnee? Do not the 


first two syllables give you a clue? 
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CASCA. Indeed, they say the senators tomorrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 

In every place, save here in Italy. 

CASSIUS. I know where I will wear this dagger then; 

Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. ° 

If I know this, know all the world besides. 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. 

[Thunder stUl] 

CASCA. So can I: 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

CASSIUS. And why should Caesar be a tyrant then? 

Poor mani I know he would not be a wolf. 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 
My answer must be made.° But I am arm’d. 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 

CASCA. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 

That is no fleering® telltale. Hold — my hand. 

Be factious® for redress of all these griefs. 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

CASSIUS. There’s a bargain made. 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honorable-dangerous consequence; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey’s porch®; for now, this fearful night. 

There is no stir or walking in the streets; 

And the complexion of the element 
In favor’s® like the work we have in hand. 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

CASCA. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 

CASSIUS. ’Tis Cinna®; I do know him by his gait; 

He is a friend. 

[Enter cinna.] 

2^ What is Cassius suggesting that he will do? 36-37. Supposing Casca had been 
bondman. What answer would Cassius have had to make to mm? in what way? Why? 
inf; mocking. 41. Be factiona: form a party, co. Pompey’s porch: the portico of Pompey' 
53 * in favor: in appearance. 56. China (sln'n^. 
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Ciima, where haste you so? 

ciNNA. To find out you. Who*s that? Metellus Gimber®? 
CASSIUS. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 

To our attempts.® Am I not stay’d for, Cinna? 
ONNA. I am glad on’t. What a fearful night is thisl 
CASSIUS. Am I not stay’d for? tell me. 

CINNA. Yes, you are. 

0 Cassius, if you could 

But win the noble Brutus to our party — 

CASSIUS. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this paper. 
And look you lay it in the praetor s chair. 

Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’s statue.® All this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Dedus Brutus and Trebonius there? 

CINNA. All but Metellus Cimber; and he’s gone 

To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie. 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
CASSIUS. That done, repair to Pompey’s theater. 

[Exit ONNA.] 

Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house. Three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 

CASCA. O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts; 

And that which would appear offense® in us. 

His countenance, like richest alchemy. 

Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 

CASSIUS. Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have ri^t well conceited.® Let us go. 

For it is after midnight; and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. 

[Exeunt.] 
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59 Metellus Cimber (mg-tgl'ltts slmTaSr). 6o-6i. How would you say what Cassius means by 
oue incwporate to our attempts? Perhaps what has gone before will give you the hint. 67-71. Do 
you remember what Cassius told himself he was going to do at the end of the last scene to wake 
Brutus up? He is now putting his plans into action. 83. What offense has Casca probably in mind? 
87. conceited: thought out or grasped. 
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ACT II 

SCENE I. Rome, brutus’s orchard* 

[A garden with fountains and flowers. Beneath tall dark cypress trees are 
small statues exquisitely carved from white marble. At the opening of the scene 
Brutus is wandering out into the night, restless and wakeful, during a lull in the 
storm referred to in the last scene. The lightning still fishes, and the stars are 
hidden from view so that Brutus cannot guess “ how near to day ” it is.] 

[Enter bhutus.] 

BRUTUS. What, Lucius,® hoi 

I cannot by the progress of the stars. 

Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say! 

I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly.® 

When, Lucius, whenl Awake, I say! What! Lucius! 5 

[Enter LUdus.] 

LUCIUS. Call’d you, my lord? 

BRUTUS. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius: 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

LUCIUS. I will, my lord. (Exit.) 

BRUTUS. It must be by his death®; and for my part, 10 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 

But for the general. He would be crovm’d; 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — that! — 15 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him. 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power; and, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections swayed 20 

More than his reason. But *tis a common proof. 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns Ids back, 25 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is. 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 30 

• orchard: here used in the sense of garden, r. Pronounce Lttciiia flfl'sh^s) before you start to 
read. 4. What has kept Brutus from going to sleep? 10. Whose death? Why must it be? \nd what 
is the it that death is expected to accomplish? 
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Would run to these and these extremities; 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 
Which, hatch d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 
And Idll him in the shell. 

[Re-enter lucius.] 

Lucxus. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper,® thus seal’d up; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

[Gives him the letter.] 

BRUTUS. Get you to bed again; it is not day. 

Is not tomorrow, boy, the ides of March? 

Lucaus. I know not, sir. 

BRUTUS. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Lucms. I will, sir. ( Exit .) 

BRUTUS. The exhalations whizzing® in the air 

Give so much light that I may read by them. 

[Opens the letter and reads.] 

Brutus, thou sleep*st; awake! and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, etc. Speak! strike! redress! 

“ Brutus, thou sleep’st; awakel ”® 

Such instigations have been often dropp’d 
Where I have took them up. 

“ Shall Rome, etc.” Thus must I piece it out: 

Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, Rome? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 

“ SpeakI strikel redressl ” Am I entreated 
To speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise'; 

If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 

[Re-enter lucius.] 

LUCIUS. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

[Knocking within] 

BRirrus. ’Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 

[Exit lucius.] 
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x7. Who put the paper there? 44. exhalations whizzing; After the storm in which Cassius and 
Casca meet on the street, extraordinary displays resembling meteors continued to nasn. 48. As 
you read from this point on, notice carefully the quotation marks, so that you wdl be able to 
H^tingui^h Brutus’s comments from those in the note. 
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Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 65 

The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, sufFers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

[Re-enter lucius.] 

Luaus. Sir, *tis your brother Cassius at the door. 

Who doth desire to see you. 

BRUTUS. Is he alone? 

Luaus. No, sir, there are more with him. 

BRUTUS. Do you know them? 

LUCIUS. No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about their ears, 

' And half their faces buried in their cloaks. 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favor. 

BRUTUS. Let ’em enter. 

[Exit LUCIUS.] 

They are the faction. O conspiracy! 

Sham’st thou to show thy dang’rous brow by night. 

When evils are most, free? O, then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, conspiracy; 

Hide it in smiles and affability; 

For if thou path,® thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention.® 

[Enter the conspirators cassius, casca, decius, cinna, metellus cimber, and 

TREBONIUS.] 

CASSIUS. I think we are too bold upon your rest. 

Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 90 

BRUTUS. I have been up this hour — awake all night. 

Know I these men that come along with you? 

CASSIUS. Yes, every man of them; and no man here 
But honors you; and every one doth wish 

You had but that opinion of yourself 95 

WTiich every noble Roman bears of you. 

86 . path: walk about or show thyself. 88. prevention: discovery. Brutus means by the sentence 
you have just read tiiat the safe way to hide a conspiracy is l^hind smiles and pleasant man. 
ners. If the conspirators show themselves abroad undiseuised, in their true colors (thy native 
aamblanoe on), nothing, not even darkness itself (Erebna), can keep their purpose concealed. 
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This is Trebonius.® 

BRUTUS. He is welcome hither. 

CASSIUS. This» Decius Brutus. 

BRUTUS. He is welcome too. 

CASSIUS. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, Metellus Cimber. 
BRUTUS. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

CASSIUS. Shall 1 entreat a word? 


[bbutus and cassius whisper.] 

DECIUS. Here lies the east; doth not the day break here? 

CASCA. No. 

CINNA. O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon gray lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

CASCA. You shall confess that you are both deceiv’d. 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises. 

Which is a great way growing on the south. 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire;° and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

BRUETUS. Give me your hands all over, one by one.® 

CASSIUS. And let us swear our resolution. 

BRUTUS. No, not an oathi If not the face of men. 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse — 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes. 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these. 

As 1 am sure they do, bear &e enough 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valor 
'The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen. 
What need we any spur but our own cause. 

To prick us to redress? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word. 

And will not palter? and what oUier oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d. 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 

CASSIUS. But what of Cicero? shall we sound him? 

I diink he will stand very strong with us. 

CASCA. Let us not leave him outl 

dNNA. No, by no means! 
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v TTT-te Hera . . . fire: Casca here refers to Caesar as the “sun*' 

to^S‘Xi“iS.wtrd’irom Gue.; wlat la. i«.t «dd t. 

Brutus that l^ads him now to shake hands all over agam with the conspirators. 
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METELLUS. O, let US have himi for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion 
And buy men s voices to commend our deeds. 

It shall be said, his judgment rul’d our hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear. 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

BRUTUS. O, name him not: let us not break with him; 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 

CASSIUS. Then leave him out. 

CASCA. Indeed he is not fit. 

DEdus. Shall no man else be touch’d but only Caesar? 
CASSIUS. Decius, well urg’d. I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Caesar, 

Should outlive Caesar, We shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver; and, you know, his means. 

If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
■ As to annoy us all; which to prevent. 

Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

BRUTUS. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius° Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs. 

Like wrath in death and envy afterward; 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar; 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood; 

O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit. 
And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends. 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds; 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 

And after seem to chide ’em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary and not envious; 

Which so appearing to the common eyes. 

We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers. 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm 
When Caesar’s head is off. 

CASSIUS. Yet I fear him; 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar — 
BRUTUS. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him. 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 

Z57. Caius (k&'ytis). 
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Is to himself, take thought and die for Caesar; 

And that were much he should; for he is given 

To sports, to wildness and much company. ° 185 

TREBONius. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 

'Tis time to part. 

CASSIUS. But it is doubtful yet. 

Whether Caesar will come forth today, or no; 190 

For he is superstitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies. 

It may be, these apparent prodigies. 

The unaccustom’d terror of this night, 195 

And the persuasion of his augurers,® 

May hold him from the Capitol today. 

PEdus. Never fear that. If he be so resolv’d, 

I can o’ersway him; for he loves to hear 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 200 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes. 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers; 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers. 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

Let me work; 205 

For I can give his humor the true bent. 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

CASSIUS. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

BRUTUS. By the eighth hour; is that the uttermost? 

cmNA. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 210 

METELLUS. Caius Ligarius® doth bear Caesar hard,® 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey. 

I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

BRUTUS. Now, good Metellus, go along by him. 

He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 215 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him.® 

CASSIUS. The morning comes upon’s. We’ll leave you, Brutus. 

And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 

BRUTUS. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily; 220 

Let not our looks put on our purposes. 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

183-85. By thoiieht Brutus means to be despondent. He suggests, further, that there is 
some chance that Antony might die from the shock of Caesar’s death, because he is a man given 
to fast living and is therefore not in the best of condition. In other words, he does not rate Mpk 
Antony as a person who counts for very much as an enemy. Keep this remark of Brutus in mind 
as you read on. 106. aucurers: religious officials whose duty it was to foretell the future by in- 
terpreting omens. aiiTligarius. (H gkr'l-fis). 2x1. How would you say doth boar Caeaar hard? 
3x6. Guess how Brutus intends to fashion hint. Whom? 
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With untir’d spirits and formal constancy. 

And so good morrow to you every one. 

[Exeunt all but brutus.] 

Boyl Lucius! Fast asleep? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies. 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore ^ou sleep’st so sound. 

[Enter porha.] 

PORTIA. Brutus, my lord! 

BRUTUS. Portia, what mean you? wherefore rise you now? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
PORTIA. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungendy, Brutus, 

. Stole from my bed; and yesternight, at supper. 

You suddenly arose, and walk’d about. 

Musing and sighing, with your arms across. 

And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 

You star’d upon me with ungentle looks. 

I urg’d you further; then you scratched your head. 
And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot; 

Yet I insisted; yet you answer’d not. 

But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 

Gave sign for me to leave you. 

Dear my lord. 

Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
BRUTUS. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

PORTIA. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health. 

He would embrace the means to come by it, 

BRUTUS. Why, so I do. Good Portia, go to bed. 

PORTIA. Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 

To walk unbraced and suck up the humors 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick. 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; 

You have some sick offense witMn your mind. 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of; and, upon my knees, 

I charm you, by my once commended beauty. 

By all your vows of love and that great vow 
\^ch did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 
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Why you are heavy, and what men tonight 
Have had resort to you; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

KRUTUS. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

PORTIA. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 

Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 

Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? 

BRUTUS. O ye gods! 

Render me worthy of this noble wife! 

[Knocking within] 

Hark, hark! one knocks. Portia, go in awhile; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will construe to thee. 

All the charactery of my sad brows. 280 

Leave me with haste. 

[Exit PORTIA.] 

Lucius, who*s that knocks? 

[Re-enter lucius with ugabius, who has a handkerchief tied about his head.] 

LUCIUS. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 

KtUTus. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 

Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius! how? 285 

LIGARIUS. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 

BRUTUS. O, what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief® I Would you were not sick! 

UGABIUS. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 

Any exploit worthy the name of honor. 290 

BRUTUS. Such an exploit ^ve I in hand, Ligarius, 

Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

UGABIUS. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 

I here discard my sickness! ® 

What’s to do? 295 

BRUTUS. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 

UGABIUS. But are not some whole that we must make sick? 

BBUTus. That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 

I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it must be done. 300 

a88. It was the custom in Shakespeare’s day for a sick person to tie a kerchief on his head in 
the hope that it would “mend him." An old English custom is thus attributed to the Romans. 
394. 'i^at gesture do you tMnk he m^Ures? 
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UGABius. Set on your foot, 

And with a heart new-fir’d I follow you. 

To do I know not what; but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 

BRUTUS. Follow me, then. 305 

[Exeunt.] 

scE^ n. Caesar’s house 

[It is early morning after the stormy night on which the conspirators met at 
Brutus’s house. The heavens are still troubled, and Caesar’s night, like Brutus’s, 
has been robbed of its rest. 

Caesar’s house was on the Palatine Hill overlooking the Forum. Heavy dra~ 
peries, patterned floors of marble, statues on pedestals, and draped couches con¬ 
vey an atmosphere of magnificence. Tall candelabra shed a soft light.] 

[Thunder and lightning. Enter caesar.] 

CAESAR. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace tonight. 

Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 

“ HelpI hoi they murder Caesarl ” Who’s within? 

[Enter a servant.] 


SERVANT. My lord? 

CAESAR. Co bid the priests do present sacrifice, 5 

And bring me their opinions of success. 

SERVANT. I will, my lord. ( Exit .) 

[Enter calpurnia.] 

CALPURNIA. What mean you, Caesar? think you to walk forth? 

You shall not stir out of your house todayl 
CAESAR. Caesar shall forth. The things that threaten’d me 10 

Ne’er look’d but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

CALPURNIA. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies,® 

Yet now they fright me. There is one within 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 15 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds. 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 

O Caesarl these things are beyond all use. 

And I do fear them. 20 

CAESAR. What can be avoided 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 

15. Calpurnia means that she has never before believed much in augunes, but now they frighten 
her. 
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Yet Caesar shall go forth; for these predictioiis 
Are to the world in general as to Caesar.® 

CALPUBNiA. When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 25 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princeSc 
CAESAB. Cowards die many times before their deaths;® 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, SO 

Seeing that death, a necessary end. 

Will come when it will come. 


[Re-enter servant.] 

What say the augurers? 

SERVANT. They would not have you stir forth today. 

Plucking the entrails of an oflFering forth, 35 

They could not find a heart within the beast. 

CAESAR. The gods do this in shame of cowardice; 

Caesar should be a beast without a heart® 

If he should stay at home today for fear. 

Caesar shall go forth. 40 

CALPURNiA. Alas, my lord. 

Your wisdom is consum'd in confidence. 

Do not go forth today; call it my fear 

That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 

Well send Mark Antony to the senate house; 45 

And he shall say you are not well today. (She kneels.) 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

CAESAR. Mark Antony shall say I am not well; 

And, for thy humor, I will stay at home. 

[Enter dectus.] 


Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 50 

DECius. Caesar, all haill Good morrow, worthy Caesar; 

I come to fetch you to the senate house. 

CAESAR. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greetings to the senators 

And tell them that I will not come today. 55 

Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser; 

I will not come today. Tell them so, Decius. 

CALPUBNIA. Say he is sick. 

CAESAR. Shall Caesar send a lie? 

Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far 60 


23-24. Caesar means that there is nothing about the signs just mentioned by his wife that 
shows them aimed particularly at him. Rather, they seem to apply to me srond In genera 
27. Do you see how Cowards me many times before their deaths? How? 36-38. NoUce the words 
a beast witiwut a heart What does Caesar mean by his use of the phrase? 
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To be afeard to tell graybeards the truth? 

Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 

DECius. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause. 

Lest 1 be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 

CAESAR. The cause is in my will; I will not come. 65 

That is enough to satisfy the senate. 

But for your private satisfaction. 

Because I love you, I will let you know, 

Calpumia here, my wife, stays me at home. 

She dreamt tonight she saw my statue, 70 

Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts. 

Did run pure blood; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it; 

And these does she apply for warnings, and portents. 

And evils imminent®; and on her knee 75 

Hath begg’d that I will stay at home today. 

DECIUS. This dream is all amiss interpreted! 

It was a vision fair and fortunate! 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 

In which so many smiling Romans bath’d, 80 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calpurnia’s dream is signified.® 

CAESAR. And this way have you well expounded it. 85 

DECIUS. I have, when you hs^ve heard what I can say. 

And know it now. The senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come. 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 90 

Apt to be render’d, for someone to say, 

“ Break up the senate till another time. 

When Caesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams! ” 

If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 

" Lo, Caesar is afraid ”? 95 

CAESAR. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpumia! 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. 

Give me my robe, for I will go. 

[Enter pubuus, rrutus, ligarius, meteulus, casca, trebonius, and onna.] 
And look where Publius® is come to fetch me. 

PUBLIUS. Good morrow, Caesar. 100 

CAESAR. Welcome, Publius. 

What^ Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? 

75. inuniitent: threatening to occur immediately. 77-84. Do you remember how in the last scene 
Decius promised the conspirators that he could “o’ersway” Caesar if “the pereuauon of his 
augurers** should “hold him from the Capitol”? Notice how skillfully he is doing it. 99. Ptt> 
bUut (pft'bll-jfs). 
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Good morrow, Casca. Caius Ligarius, 

Caesar was ne’er so much your enemy 

As that same ague which hath made you lean. 105 

[Ente*’ ANTONY.] 

Seel Antony, that revels long o’ nights. 

Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 

ANTONY. So to most noble Caesar. 

CAESAB. Bid them prepare within; 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 110 

Now, Cinna; now, Metellus; what, Treboniusl® 

I have an hoiur’s talk in store for you; 

Remember that you call on me today. 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 

TREBONius. Caesar, I will; (aside) and so near will I be, 115 

That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

CAESAR. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 

And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

BRUTUS (aside). That every like is not the same,® O Caesar, 

The heart of Brutus yearns to think uponi 120 

[Exeunt.] 

III. Caesar was interrupted in his greetings to these men by the entrance of Antony. He is 
now resuming his greetings. X19. Notice that Brutus winces at the phrase like friends. Do you 
blame him? 

SCENE in. A street near the Capitol 

[The Capitol was on the southern summit of the Capitoline HiU. One hun¬ 
dred steps led up to it from the Forum. In this scene its white columns were visible 
in the distance. 

It is still early morning of the day on which Caesar expects to go to the senate. 
Soon the crowds will gather to watch him pass by with his train. Artemidorus, 
a doctor of rhetoric, who was familiar with some of Brutus’s confederates and 
knew something of the plot against Caesar, is astir while yet the streets are 
empty. He has an important “schedule” — or document —to present to Caesar.] 

[Enter artemidorus,* with a paper.] 

ARTEMIDORUS (reads). Caesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cassius; come not 
near Casca; have an eye to Cinna; trust not Trebonius; mark well Metel¬ 
lus Cimber; Dedus Brutus loves thee not; thou hast wronged Caius Li¬ 
garius. There is but one mind in all these men, and it is bent against Cae¬ 
sar. If thou beest not immortal, look about you; security gives way to 5 
conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee! Thy lover, Artemidorus. 

Here will I stand till Caesar pass along. 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 

Out of the teeth of emulation. 10 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayest live; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. (Exit.) 

* Artemidoms (ftr'tSm*I*dOr'fto). 




A scene from William Faversham’s production of 
Julius Caesar in the nineteen-twenties. Traditional 
presentations of Shakespeare’s plays called for 
elaborate scenery and costumes. These props 
helped to re-create the atmosphere of ancient 
Rome, hut do you think they added to the dra¬ 
matic impact of the lines? 







Culver Service 


A scene from the modern Mercury Theatre Pro¬ 
duction of Julius Caesar. Orson Welles (left) 
plays Brutus, and Joseph Hollank (right center) 
acts the part of Caesar. Playing in modern dress, 
without scenery, these actors rely upon effective 
lighting and the weight of their own voices for 
dramatic tension. 
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ACT III 

SCENE I. Rome. Before the Capitol 

[Caesar and his followers have paused fust outside the Capitol. Several peo* 
pie advance and present him with petitions as he ascends the stairs. Artemidorus 
is one. When the scene shifts, the crowd moves inside. An arc of stiff-backed, un¬ 
comfortable-looking wooden seats for the senators, set in tiers, faces the great 
statue of Pompey. After he makes his entrance Caesar wdl sit on a raised plat¬ 
form in a chair of state, while around him press his petitioners, some on bended 
knees, all eager for his attention. Beside him on a bench are many scrolls, petitions 
set aside temporarily. He is holding before him the unwound scroll of Cimber*s 
suit. Casca stands to one side and behind Caesar. The other conspirators are 
close by.] 

[A crowd of people; among them abtemidorus and the sooihsayer. Flourish. 
Enter caesar, bhutus, cassius, casca, decius, metellus, trebonius, cinna, 
ANTONY, LEPiDUS, POPiLius, PUBLIUS, and Others.] 

CAESAR (to the soothsayer). The ides of March arc come. 

SOOIHSAYER. Ay, Caesar; but not gone. 

ABTEMIDORUS. Hail, Caesarl (Gives him a paper.) Read this schedule. 

DECIUS (giving him a paper). Trebonius doth desire you to o’erread. 

At your best leisure, this humble suit. 5 

ABTEMIDORUS. O Caesar, read mine first; for mine’s a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer. Read it, great Caesarl 
CAESAR. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 

ARTEMiDOBus. Delay not, Caesarl read it instantlyl 

CAESAR. What, is the fellow mad? 10 

PUBLIUS (thrusting him back). Sirrah, give place. 

CASSIUS. What, urge you your petitions in the street? 

Come to the Capitol. 

[caesar goes up to the senate house, the rest following.] 
popmus. I wish your enterprise today may thrive. 

CASSIUS. What enterprise, Popilius? IS 

popnius. Fare you well. 

[Advances to caesar.] 

BRUTUS. What said Popilius Lena®? 

CASSIUS. He wished today our enterprise might thrive. 

I fear our purpose is discovered. 

BRUTUS. Look, how he makes to Caesar. Mark him. 20 

CASSIUS. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 

Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 

Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back. 

For I will slay myself.® 

17. Popilius Lena (pe'plll'tiB lfi'n&). iS-a4. Notice how suspicious Casuus is. How do you 
account for the butt that Brutus is less nervous than Cassius? 
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lUUUS CAESAR 

BRUTUS Cassius, be constant; 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes. 

For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

CASSIUS. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way.® 

[Exeunt antony and tbebcxnius.] 

DBdus. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 80 

And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

BRUTUS. He is addressed; press near and second him. 
ciNNA. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

CAESAR. Are we all ready? What is now amiss 

That Caesar and his senate must redress? 35 

METELLUS. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 

Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
A humble heart — (Kneeling) 

CAESAR. Thy brother by decree is banished; 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 40 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong; nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

METELLUS. Is there no voice more worthy than my own. 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar s ear 45 

For the repealing of my banish’d brother? 

BRUTUS. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar, 

Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

CAESAR. What, BrutusI 50 

CASSIUS. Pardon, Caesar; Caesar, pardoni 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall. 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

CAESAR. I could be well mov’d, if I were as you: 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me:® 55 

But I am constant as the northern star. 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The jskies are painted with unnumber’d sparks. 

They are all &e and every one doth shine; 60 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place. 

So in the world: *tis furnish’d well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 

Yet in the number I do know but one 

That unassailable holds on his rank, 65 

ao. From this line what do you guess Trebonius’ part in the plot to be? S 4 -SS- People who 
plead for others are likely to be tiiemselves moved by pleading. Caesar does not plead, nor is he 
moved by pleading. Cassius, on the contranr, is not so constant. What do you suppose Cassius 
was thinking to mmself as Caesar made this reply to him? 
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Unshak’d of motion: and that I am he, 

Let me a little show it, even in this; 

That I was constant Cimbar should be banish’d. 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 

ciNNA. O Caesar — 70 

CAESAB. Hencel wilt thou lift up Olympus? 

DECius. Great Caesar — 

CAESAB. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel?** 

CASCA. Speak, hands, for mel 

[cASCA frst, then the other conspirators and mabcus bbutus stab caesar.] 

CAESAB. Et tu. Brute! Then fall, Caesar! (Dies.) 75 

CINNA. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! 

Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets! 

CASSIUS. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 

“ Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement! ” 

BBUTUS. People and senators, be not aflErighted; 80 

Fly not; stand still; ambition’s debt is paid. 

CASCA. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

IXX3US. And Cassius too. 

BBUTUS. Where’s Publius?® 

caNNA. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 85 

METELLUS. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar’s 
Should chance — 

BRUTUS. Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer; 

There is no harm intended to your person. 

Nor to no Roman else: so tell them, Publius. 90 

CASSIUS. And leave us, Publius, lest that the people. 

Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

BRUTUS. Do so; and let no man abide this deed. 

But we the doers. 

(Re-enter tbebonius.] 

CASSIUS. Where is Antony?® 9.5 

TBEBONIUS. Fled to his house amaz’d. 

Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday. 

BRUTUS. Fates, we will know your pleasures! 

That we shall die, we know, ’tis but the time 100 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

CASSIUS. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

BBUTUS. Grant that, and then is death a benefit;. 

73. Caesar means that it is useless for Dedus to plead when Brutus, Caesar’s best friend, has 
foilra in lus pleading. Bootteaa means “in vain.--84. This Publius is a senator, evidently quite an 
elderly mmi. 95. Do you remember what Trebonius had been assigned to do? 
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So are we Caesar’s friends, that have abridg’d 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, stoop. 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords; 

Then walk we forth, even to the market place. 

And, waving our red weapons o’er .our heads. 

Let’s all cry, “ Peace, freedom, and libertyl ” 

CASSIUS. Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 

BRUTUS. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport. 

That now on Fompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than Ae dust!® 

CASSIUS. So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

DECius. What, shall we forth? 

CASSIUS. Ay, every man away. 

Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

[Enter a servant.] 

BRUTUS. Soft! who comes here? A friend of Antony’s. 125 

SERVANT. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel; 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest; 

Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving; 130 

Say I love Brutus, and I honor him; 

Say I fear’d Caesar, honor’d him, and lov’d him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him and be resolv’d 

How Caesar hath deserv d to lie in death, 135 

Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 

So well as Brutus living, but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod state 

With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 140 

BRUTUS. 'Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman; 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto tiiis place. 

He shall be satisfied, and, by my honor. 

Depart untouch’d. 145 

SERVANT. ni fetch him presently. (Exit.) 

iia-17. Haw many ages . . . tihe dost: Caesar lies at the foot (basis) of Pompey’s statue, 
no better dust now that he is dead. Cassius believes that the assassination of Caesar will 
be re-enacted in plays (sport) in times to come. 
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BHUTUS. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 

CASSIUS. I wish we may: but yet have I a mind 

That fears him much; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

BRUTUS. But here comes Antony. 

[Re-enter antony.] 

Welcome, Mark Antony. 

ANTONY (looking at the body of caesab). O mighty Caesar 1 dost 
low? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 

Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend,® 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank; 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar’s death hour, nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke. 

Fulfill your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

I shall not ^d myself so apt to die; 

No place will please me so, no mean of death. 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut off. 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

BRUTUS. O Antony, beg not your death of usi 

Though now we must appear bloody and cruel. 

As, by oiu* hands and this our present act, 

You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done. 

Our hearts you see not; they are pitiful; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 

CASSIUS. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

BRUTUS. Only be patient till we have appeas’d 

The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 

And then we will deliver you the cause. 

Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him. 

Have thus proceeded. 

ANTONY. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand. 

First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you; 

Next, Caius Cassius do I take your hand; 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours; now yours, Metellus; 
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156. What sudden change of voice and manner do you imagine accompanies the sajring of this 
line? 
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Yours, Cinna; and, my valiant Casca, yours; 

Though last, not least in love, yoiu-s, good Trebonius. 

Gentlemen all — alas, what shall I say? 190 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit® me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. (Looks down at caesab’s body.) 

That I did love thee, Caesar, O, ’tis true: 

If then thy spirit look upon us now, 195 

Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 

Shaking Ae bloody fingers of thy foes. 

Most noble! in the presence of thy corse? 

Had I as many eyes as thou l^st wounds, ^X) 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood. 

It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

CASSIUS. Mark Antony — 

ANTONY. Pardon me, Caius Cassius! 205 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

CASSIUS. I blame you not for praising Caesar so; 

But what compact mean you to have with us? 

Will you be prick’d in number of our friends; 210 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

ANTONY. Therefore I took your hands, but was, indeed. 

Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 

Friends am I with you all and love you all. 

Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 215 

Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

BRUTUS. Or else were this a savage spectacle. 

Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 

You should be satisfied. 220 

ANTCMSY. That’s all I seek; 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market place. 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of his fungal. 225 

BRUTUS. You shall, Mark Antony. 

CASSIUS. Brutus, a word with you. 

(Aside to brutus) You know not what you do. Do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral! 

Know you how much the people may be mov’d 230 

By that which he will utter? 

192. You have met the word eonceit earlier in the play. Can you follow its meaning from 
the sense of the sentence? 
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BRUTUS. By your pardon. 

I will myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason of our Caesar’s death. 

What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission. 

And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 

It shall advantage more than do us wrong.® 

CASSIUS. I know not what may fall. I like it not. 

BRUTUS, Mark Antony, here take you Caesar’s body. 

You shall not in your funeral speech blame us. 

But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 

And say you do *t by our permission; 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going. 

After my speech is ended. 

ANTONY. Be it so; 

I do desire no more. 

BRUTUS. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt dll but antony.] 

ANTONY. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchersl® 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the' tide of times. 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly bloodl 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy — 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue — 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 

Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use 
And dreadful objects so familiar 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; 

All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds; 

And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge. 

With Ate® by his side come hot from hell. 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry “ Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war, 

339. What are the advantages that Brutus sees in according Caesar ^ tmi 
the change in Antony's manner now that he is alone. What explanation dc 
{or his pretense before the conspirators? Antony kneels by Caesar’s body. At 
think he rises. 369. Ate (ft'te): a goddess of revenge. 
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That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

[Enter a servant.] 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not? 

SERVANT. I do, Mark Antony. 275 

ANTONY. Caesar did write for him to come to Rome. 

SERVANT. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 

And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 

O Caesarl — (Seeing the body) 

ANTONY. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep. 280 

Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes. 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine. 

Began to water. Is thy master coming? 

SERVANT. He lies tonight within seven leagues of Rome. 

ANTONY. Post back with speed and teU him what hath chanc’d. 285 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius® yet; 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile; 

Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 

Into the market place. There shall I try, 290 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men;® 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lend me your hand. 295 

[Exeunt with caesar’s body.] 

387. Octavius (dk'ta'vl'its) was a nephew of Caesar. Why might it be unsafe for him to come 
to Rome? 290-92. What plan do you see forming itself in Antony’s mind? 


SCENE n. The Forum 

[Several days have passed since Caesar was killed. A few hours after his mur¬ 
der his body was carried to his mansion overlooking the Forum, where Calpurnia 
received it. During the night she transferred all her treasures and Caesar’s private 
papers to the house of Antony. The conspirators, meanwhile, had taken possession 
of the Capitol with a force of gladiators. 

The scene opens on the day of Caesar’s funeral, a public ceremony decreed 
by the senate. Processions usually entered the Forum, Rome’s g;reat public square 
and center of communed life, by the Sacred Way, proceeding on through the great 
triumphed arch etf Titus past the magnificent temples that were set in the hiUs. On 
one sAde of the Forum rose the Pedatine HUl, crowned by the splendid pedaces of 
wealthy Romans. Between the temples a road lined with shops dipped down to the 
river Tiber, to the great wharves where river barges brought merchandise from 
the port of Ostia. Another road led to the Circus Maximus, where the great chariot 
races were held. Between the temples stood the speaker^ stands, the ’’common 
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pulpits'* referred to in the last scene, from which the eloquent voices of Roman 
orators moved the people. It is to one of these pulpits that Brutus and Cassius are 
proceeding, followed by the noisy plebeians. M some distance back Mark Antony 
follows slowly and solemnly the body of Caesar carried on a bier.] 

[Enter brutus and cassius, and a throng of cnizENS.J 

cmzENS. We will be satisfied! let us be satisfied! 

BRUTUS. Then follow me and give me audience, friends. 

Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay here; 5 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar s death. 

FIRST cmzEN. I will hear Brutus speak. 

SECOND cmzEN. I wiU hear Cassius; and compare their reasons, 10 

When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit CASSIUS, uHth some of the citizens, brutus goes into the pulpit.] 

THIRD cmzEN. The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 
brutus. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, and be silent, that 
you may hear; believe me for mine honor, and have respect to mine 15 
honor, that you may believe; censure me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Caesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’s love to Caesar was no 
less than his. If then that friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, 
this is my answer: Not that I lov’d Caesar less, but that I lov’d Rome 20 
more.® Had you rather Caesar were living and die all slaves, than that Cae¬ 
sar were dead, to live all free men? As Caesar lov’d me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honor him; but, as he 
was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; 
honor for his valor; and death for his ambition. Who is here so base that 25 
would be a bondman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is here 
so rude that would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. 
Who is here so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak; for him 
have t offended. I pause for a reply. 

Aix. None, Brutus, none! 80 

brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done no more to Caesar than you shall 
do to Brutus. The question® of his death is enroll’d in the Capitol; his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his offenses enforced, for 
which he suffered death. 

[Enter antony and others, wUh caesar’s body.] 

^ 9 - 31 . In these lines you have Brutus's famous justification for killing a friend. Repeat the 
lines to yourself so that you will remember them. 33. question: reason. 
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Here comes his body, mourn’d by Mark Antony; who, though he had 
no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a place in 
commonwealth; as which of you shall not? With this I depart —that, as 
I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for my¬ 
self, when it shall please my country to need my death. 

Aix. Live, Brutus! live! live! 40 

FIRST cmzEN. Bring him with triumph home unto his house! 

SECOND cmzEN. Give him a statue with his ancestors! 

THIRD cmzEN. Let him be Caesar! ° 

FOURTH cmzEN. Cacsar’s better parts 

Shall be crown’d in Brutus! 45 

FIRST cmzEN. We’ll bring him to his house 

With shouts and clamors! 

BRUTUS. My countrymen — 

SECOND cmzEN. Peace! silence! Brutus speaks. 

FIRST CITIZEN. Peace, ho! 50 

BRUTUS. Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 

Do grace to Caesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories, which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allow’d to make. 55 

I do entreat you, not a man depart 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. 

[Descends from the pulpit, and goes out.'] 

FIRST cmzEN. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

THIRD cmzEN. Let him go up into the public chair; 

We’ll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 60 

ANTONY. For Brutus’s sake, I am beholding® to you. 

[Goes into the pulpit.] 

FOURTH cmzEN. What does he say of Brutus? 

third CITIZEN. He says, for Brutus’s sake. 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

FOURTH CITIZEN. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here! 
first cmzEN. This Caesar was a ^ant! 

Nay, that’s certain; 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 

SECOND cmzEN. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. 

ANTONY. You gentle Romans — 

cmzENS. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 

ANTONY. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

43. Does 
motive but 
debted to.’* 


118 fine help you to see that the Roman populaa could not understand Brutus’s 
bought all he wanted was power too? 61. beholding: We say “beholden" or “in- 
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The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 75 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest — 80 

For Brutus is an honorable*’ man; 

So are diey all, all honorable men — 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me. 

But Brutus says he was ambitious; 85 

And Brutus is an honorable" man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill; 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 90 

' Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable" man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 95 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke," 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 100 

You all did love him once, not without cause; 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him? 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason! Bear with me; 

My heart is in the co£5n there with Caesar, 105 

And I must pause till it come back to me." 

FiBST crnzEN. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 

SECOND CITIZEN. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Caesar has had great wrong. 

THIRD crnzEN. Has he, masters? 110 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

FOURTH crnzEN. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take fbe crown 
Therefore ’tis certein he was not ambitious. 

FDEtsT cmzEN. If it be found so, swne will dear abide it! 

8i. From this point on in his speech, notice how often and in what manner Antony uses the 
word homoraUe. In what tone do you guess he says it here? To express what attitude? Does he 
mean what he says? 86, Does Antony change his tone as he says honorable in this sentence? How? 
93. What force is the word honorable gaining as Antony continues to repeat it? Do you see? 
What change is taking place in the minds of tiie people? 99. Is Antony speaking the truth here? 
X 04 - 06 . In what attitude do you picture Antony as he utters the sentence beginning Bear wifil 
me? What is he expecting to accomplish by this attitude? 
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second cmzEN. Poor soull his eyes are red as fire with weeping 
■rasM) CTIIZIN. Thae’s not a nobtet man in'Rome «nan 
¥0\3BTH cmzEN. Now marVhim, Yie \)e^ns again lo speaV. 

ANTONY. But yesterday the word ot Caesar might 

Have stood against the world; now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence, 

O masters, if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage,® 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 

Who, you all know, are honorable® men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet; ’tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins® in his sacred blood. 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills. 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

FOURTH CITIZEN. We’ll hear the willl Bead it, Mark Antony. 

Aix. The willl the willl we will hear Caesar’s willl 
ANTONY. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It wiU inflame you, it will make you mad. 

'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 

For, if you should, O, what would come of itl 
FOURTH cmzEN. Read the willl we’ll hear it, Antonyl 
You shall read us the willl Caesar’s willl 
ANTONY. Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? 

I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 

I fear I wrong the honorable men 

Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it. 

FOURTH cmzEN. They were traitorsl Honorable menl 
ALL. The willl the testamentl 

SECOND CITIZEN. Hiey were villains, murderers. The will! read the willl 
ANTONY. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
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121-82. What idea has Antony carefully planted in the minds of the crowd at the same time 
that he denies doing so? 124. How the word honorable gamed additional force? Pronounce it to 
yourself os you think Antony would say it here. 133* napkina; handkerchiefs. 
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And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 

SEVERAL cxnzENS. Come down. 

SECOND cmzEN. Descend. 

THIRD cmzEN. You shall have leave. 

[antony comes down from the pulpit.] 

POUKTH cmzEN. A ring; stand round. 

FrasT crnzEN. Stand from the hearse; stand from the body. 
SECOND cmzEN. Room for Antony, most noble Antony! 
ANTONY. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far oflF. 

SEVERAL cmzENS. Stand back! room! bear back! 

ANTONY. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle. I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

'Twas on a summer s evening, in his tent. 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look, in this place ran Cassius* dagger through. 

See what a rent the envious Casca made! 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d. 

And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel. 

Judge, O you gods, hpw dearly Caesar lov’d him! 

This was the most imldndest cut of all; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms. 

Quite vanquish’d him. Then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. These are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look at you here, 

[Lifting the mantle from caesar’s face] 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

FIRST cmzEN. O piteous spectacle! 

SECOND CITIZEN. O noble Caesar! 

THIRD cmzEN. O woeful day! 
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FCfoHTH cmzEN. O traitors, villains! 200 

FIRST cnizaaN. O most bloody sight! 

SECOND CITIZEN. Wc will be reveng’d! 

ALL. Revenge! About! Seek! Bum! Fire! Kill! Slay! 

Let not a traitor live! 

ANTONY. Stay, countr 3 Tnen. 205 

FIRST CITIZEN. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 

SECOND cmzEN. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him. we’ll die with him! 

ANTONY. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honorable. 210 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 

That made them do it; they are wise and honorable. 

And wiU, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 215 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 
Who gave me public leave to speak of him; 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 220 

To stir men’s blood; I only speak right on. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds — poor, poor, dumb mouths! — 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny! 

ALL. Well mutiny! 

FIRST cmzEN. Well bum the house of Brutus. 

THIRD CITIZEN. Away, then! Come, seek the conspirators! 

ANTONY. Yet hear me, countrymen. Yet hear me speak. 

ALL. Peace, ho! Hear Antony. Most noble Antony! 

ANTONY. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 

Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv’d your loves? 

Alas, you know not. I must tell you, then. 

You have forgot the will® I told you of. 

ALL. Most tme. The will! Let’s stay and hear the will. 

ANTONY. Here is the will, and under Caesar s seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives. 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

SECOND cmzi?N. Most noble Caesar! Well revenge his death! 

THIRD CITIZEN. O Toyal Caesarl 
ANTONY. Hear me with patience. 

237. Had Antony forgotten to read the will? Or did he deliberately postpone reading it? Why? 
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245 


ALL. Peace, hoi 

ANTONY. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 

His private arbors and new-planted orchards. 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you. 

And to your heirs forever, common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 250 

Here was a Caesarl when comes such another? 

FIRST canzEN. Never, never! Come, away, awayl 
Well bum his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 255 

SECOND cmzEN. Go fetch fire. 
nuBD cmzEN. Pluck down benches. 

FOURTH cmzEN. Pluck down forms, windows, anything! 

[Exeunt citizens with the body.] 

ANTONY. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot,® 

■ Take thou what course thou wilt! 260 

[Enter a servant.] 

How now, fellow! 

servant. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

ANTONY. Where is he? 

SERVANT. He and Lepidus are at Caesar’s house. 

ANTONY. And thither will I straight to visit him; 265 

He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry. 

And in this mood will give us anything. 

SERVANT. I heard him say, Bmtus and Cassius 

Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome.® 

ANTONY. Belike they had some notice of the people, 270 

How I had mov’d them. Bring me to Octavius. 

[Exeunt.] 

359. What has Antony finally accomplished? 268-69. What is the first result of Antony's 
speech? Do not these lines tell you? What has happened? Can you imagine what Cassius might 
have said to Brutus as they fled from the city? 


ACT IV 

SCENE I. A house in Rome 

[More than nineteen morphs have elapsed since the assassination of Julius 
Caesar. A triumvirate composed of Antony^ Octavius, and Lepidus has been pro¬ 
claimed, and the conspirators have fled from Rome to gather an army in Asia Mi¬ 
nor and Greece. 
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Sitting around a table with a list of the chief citizens before them, Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus are picking out the names of those whom they suspect to 
be unfriendly to their cause. Before leaving Borne to combat the forces of Brutus 
and Cassius in Asia Minor, the triumvirs decide to leave no enemies in their rear. 
They do not hesitate to add to the list of those who must die the names of their 
own kinsmen. Today we call such ruthless tactics a purge. You will see that the 
triumvirs do not trust one another.] 


[antony, OCTAVIUS, and lepious, seated at a table] 

ANTONY. These many, then, shall die;® their names are prick’d. 

OCTAVIUS. Your brother too must die; consent you, Lepidus? 

LEPIDUS. I do consent — 

OCTAVIUS. Prick him down, Antony. 

LEPIDUS. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 5 

Who is your sister s son, Mark Antony. 

ANTONY. He shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar’s house; 

Fetch the vidll® hither, and we shall determine 

How to cut oflF some charge in legacies. 10 

LEPIDUS. What, shall I find you here? 

OCTAVIUS. Or here, or at the Capitol. 

[Exit LEPIDUS.] 

ANTONY. This is a slight unmeritable man. 

Meet to be sent on errands; is it fit, 

The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it? 

OCTAVIUS. So you thought him; 

And took his voice who should be prick’d to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

ANTONY. Octavius, I have seen more days than you; 

And though we lay these honors on this man 
To ease ourselves of divers sland’rous loads. 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business. 

Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treasure where we will. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears. 

And graze in commons. 

OCTAVIUS. You may do your will; 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 
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I. Notice how Antony haa alr«idy changed. The man who mourned the death of Ca^r at the 
ItunH* of the conspirators is now condemnmg to death thoM who oppoM his wiU. Do^ you re- 
how Antony made use of Caesar's wffl to inflame the mob? Notice what he is doing now. 
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ANTONY. So is my horse, Octavius; and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender, 
it is a creature that 1 teach to fight. 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 35 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so; 

He must be taught and train’d and bid go forth; 

A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds 

On abjects,® orts,® and imitations, 40 

Which, out of use and staled by other men. 

Begin his fashion: do not talk of him. 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things — Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers; we must straight make head: 45 

Therefore let our alliance be combin’d. 

Our best friends made, our means stretch’d; 

And let us presently go sit in council 
’ How covert matters may be best disclos’d. 

And open perils surest answered. 50 

OCTAVIUS. Let us do so; for we are at the stake,® 

And bay’d about with many enemies; 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear. 

Millions of mischiefs. 


[Exeunt.] 

40. abjects: things thrown away. 40. orts: fragments. 51. at the stake: a comparison that comes 
from the sport of bearbaiting popular in Shakespeare’s time, in which a bear was tied to a stake 
and tormented by dogs. 

SCENE n. Camp near Sardis. Before brutus’s tent 
[About a year has elapsed since the last scene. Brutus and Cassius are en¬ 
camped near Sardis, an ancient cUy in Asia Minor, famous once as the western 
terminal of the old royal road of Cyrus the Great and again as a city in flames 
that started the war between the Greeks and the Persians. Since their flight from 
Rome, after Mark Antony had turned the people against them, the conspirators 
have been raising a large army in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

The scene is that of a military encampment. The only light is in Brutus*s tent. 
He is in armor.] 

[Drum. Enter brutus, LUdutos,* lucius, and soldiebs; TrnNiusf and pindabus| 
meeting them.] 

BBUTUS, Stand, hoi 

Lucnjus. Give the word, hoi and stand. 

SRxrrus. What now, LudliusI is Cassius near? 

LUCiLius. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 

To do you Salutation from his master. 5 

* Lndlittt t Titinina (U‘tlnT«ft). % nndanui (plu’diftisl. 
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BRUTUS. He greets me well. Your master, Findarus, 

In his own change, or by ill officers, 

Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone; but, if he be at hand, 

1 shall be satisfied. 

piNDARus. I do not doubt 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honor. 

BRUTUS. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius. 

How he received you, let me be resolved. 

Luduus. With courtesy and with respect enough; 

But not with such familiar instances. 

Nor with such free and friendly conference. 

As he hath used of old. 

BRUTUS. Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith; 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur. 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 
lAJOLius. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d; 
The greater part, the horse in general. 

Are come with Cassius. 

BRUTUS. Hark! he is arriv’d. 

[Low march within] 
March gently on to meet him. 

[Enter cassius and his powers.] 

CASSIUS. Stand, ho! 

BRUTUS. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 

FIRST SOLDIER. Stand! 

SECOND soiDiER. Standi 
THIRD SOLDIER. Stand! 

CASSIUS. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
BRUTUS. Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemies? 

And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 
CASSIUS. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs; 
And when you do them — 

BRUTUS. Cassius, be content; 

Speak your grief softly; I do know you well. 

Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
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Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away; 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs. 

And I will give you audience. 

CASSIUS. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges ofiE 
A little from this ground. 

BRUTUS. Lucilius, do you the like; and let no man 

Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. 

[Exeunt.] 
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50 


55 


SCENE m. The interior of brutus’s tent 
[In this scene the two generals take up their quarrel in private, with Titinius, 
a friend, and Lucius, a trusted servant, on guard at the door.] 

[Enter brutus and cassius.] 

CASSIUS. That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this: 

You have condemn’d and noted® Lucius PeUa 
For taking bribes here of tlie Sardians; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side 

Because I knew the man, were slighted o£E. 5 

BRUTUS. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 

CASSIUS. In such a time as this it is not meet 

That every nice® offense should bear his comment. 

BRUTUS. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm; 10 

To sell and mart your ofBces for gold 
To undeserved. 

CASSIUS. 1 an itching palm! 

You know that you are Brutus that speaks this. 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your lasti 15 

BRUTUS. The name of Cassius honors this corruption. 

And chastisement doth therefore hide his head.® 

CASSIUS. ChastisementI 

BRUTUS. Remember March, the ides of March remember: 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice’s sake? 20 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab. 

And not for justice? What, shall one of us. 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers,® shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 25 

a. noted: marked for disgrace. Guess what it was the Sardians bribed Lucius Fella to give 
them? 8. nice: trivial. Cassius is saying that Brutus should not comment upon every trivial 
offense. i6. Brutus is saying in effect that when a person as great as Cassius is corrupt he goes 
unpunished. 24. but for aupporting robbers: One of the reasons for killing Caesar, which Brutus 
dtes, is that Caesar himself protected those who robbed and spoiled und« Ids authority. 
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And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus?“ 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 

Than such a Roman. 

CASSIUS. Brutus, bait not mel 3() 

Ill not endure it. You forget yourself. 

To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

BBUTUS. Go to; you are not, Cassius. 35 

CASSIUS. I am. 

BBUTUS. I say you are not. 

CASSIUS. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself. 

Have mind upon your health! tempt me no further. 

BRUTUS. Away, slight man! 40 

CASSIUS. Is’t possible? 

BRUTUS. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 

Shall I be frightened when a madman stares? 

CASSIUS. O ye gods, ye gods! must I endure all this? 45 

BRUTUS. All this! ay, more. Fret till your proud heart break; 

Go show your slaves how choleric you are. 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must 1 budge? 

Must I observe you? must I stand and crouch 

Under your testy humor? By the gods, 50 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen,® 

Though it do split you! for, from this day forth. 

I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

Wlien you are waspish. 

CASSIUS. Is it come to this? 55 

BRUTUS. You say you are a better soldier: 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 

And it shaU please me well. For mine own part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

CASSIUS. You wrong me every way; you wrong me, Brutus; 60 

I said, an elder soldier, not a better. 

Did I say “ better ”? 

BRUTUS. If you did, I care not. 

CASSIUS. When Caesar liv’d, he durst not thus have mov’d me. 

BRUTUS. Peace, peace! you durst not so have tempted him. 65 

CASSIUS. I durst not! 

BRUTUS. No. 

CASSIUS. What! durst not tempt him! 

BRUTUS. For your life you durst not. 

27. What do you think Brutus does as he says this? Si- The spleen was considered the seat tj 
the passions. 69. Here Brutus looks straight at Cassius and says each word very slowly. 
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CASSIUS. Do not presume too much upon my love; 

I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

BRUTUS. You have done that you should be sorry for. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 

Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied me; 

For I can raise no money by vile means. 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 

Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts; 

Dash him to pieces! 

CASSIUS. I denied you not. 

BRUTUS. You did. 

CASSIUS. I did not. He was but a fool that brought 
My answer back. Brutus hath riv’d my heart. 

A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities. 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are.° 
BRUTUS. I do not, till you practice them on me. 

CASSK^. You love me not. 

BRUTUS. I do not like your faults. 

CASSIUS. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

BRUTUS. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 

As huge as high Olympus. 

CASSIUS. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come! 

Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world; 

Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother; 

Check’d like a bondman; all his faults observ’d. 

Set in a notebook, learn’d, and conn’d by rote. 

To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes! There is my dagger. 

And here my naked breast; within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus’s mine, richer than gold: 

If that thou be be’st a Roman, take it forth; 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for, I know, 

^-05. Notice that Casuus is changing his attitude. He half admits, 
Why do you suppose he changes his tactics? 
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When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cassius! 

BRUTUS. Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 

Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 

O Cassius, )'Ou are yoked with ft. lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 

And straight is cold again. 

CASsros. Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 

BRUTUS. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 

CASSIUS. Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 

BRUTUS. And my heart too. 

CASSIUS. O Brutus! 

BRUTUS. What’s the matter? 

CASSIUS. Have not you love enough to bear with me. 

When that rash humor which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful? 

BRUTUS. Yes, Cassius; and, from henceforth, 

When you are overearnest with your Brutus, 

Hell think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

{He calls loudly.) Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

CASSIUS. I did not think you could have been so angry. 

BRurus. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Portia is dead. 

CASSIUS. Ha! Portia! 

BRUTUS. She is dead. 

CASSIUS. How ’scaped I killing when I cross’d you so? 

O insupportable and touching loss! 

Upon what sickness? 

BRtmTs. Impatient of my absence. 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong — for with her death 
'That tidings came — with this she fell distract. 

And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 

CASSIUS. And died so? 

BRUTUS. Even so. 

CASSIUS. O ye immortal gods! 

\Enter lucius uMh wine and taper.] 

BRUTUS. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine. 

In this I bury all imkindness, Cassius. {Drinks.) 

Come in, Titinius! 

[Exft LUCIUS. Enter tthnius, with messala.] 
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Welcome, good Messala.° 

Now sit we close about this taper here. 

And call in question our necessities. 160 

CASsros. Portia, art thou gone? 

BRUTUS. No more, I pray you. 

Messala, I have here received letters. 

That young Octavius and Mark Antony 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, 165 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi.® 

MESSALA. Myself have letters of the selfsame tenor. 

BRUTUS, With what addition? 

MESSALA. That by proscription of bills of outlawry, 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 170 

Have put to death an hundred senators. 

BRUTUS. Therein our letters do not well agree; 

Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

CASSIUS. Cicero one! 175 

BRUTUS. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently? 

CASSIUS. I do not think it good. 

BRUTUS. Your reason? 

CASSIUS. This it is: 180 

Tis better that the enemy seek us: 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers. 

Doing himself offense; whilst we, lying still, 

Are full of rest, defense, and nimbleness. 

BRUTUS. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better, 185 

The people 'twixt Philippi and this gi ound 
Do stand but in a forc’d affection; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution: 

The enemy, marching along by them. 

By them shall make a fuller number up,° 190 

Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encoiuag'd; 

From which advantage shall we cut him off. 

If at Philippi we do face him there. 

These people at our back. 

CASSIUS. Hear me, good brother. 195 

BRUTUS. Under your pardon. You must note beside. 

That we have tried the utmost of our friends. 

Our legions are brimful, our cause is ripe: 

The enemy increaseth every day; 

158. Messala (mfis-sa'U). 166. Philii^i (fl’Up'pS): a city of ancient Greece. Keep in mind that 
Brutus and Cassius are now at Sardis, in what is today tne country of Turkey. You may remem¬ 
ber Sardis from the poem on page 3^. 190. Brutus fears that Antony’s forces might be able to 
win over the people oetween Phiuppi and Sardis to his own cause, and thus swell his numbers. 
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We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our ventures. 

CASSIUS. Then, with your will, go on; 

Well along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi.® 
BRUTUS. The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 

And nature must obey necessity; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say? 

CASSIUS. No more. Good night: 

Early tomorrow will we rise, and hence. 

BRUTUS. Lucius! 


[Enter luctus.] 

My gown. 

[Exit LUCIUS.] 


Farewell, good Messala. 

Good night, Titinius. Noble, noble Cassius, 

Good night, and good repose. 

CASSIUS. O my dear brother! 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 

Never come such division ’tween our souls! 

Let it not, Brutus. 

BRUTUS. Everything is well. 

CASSIUS. Good night, my lord. 

BRUTUS. Good night, good brother. 

TITINIUS. MESSALA. Good night. Lord Brutus. 

BRUTUS. Farewell, everyone. 


[Exeunt all but brutus. Re-enter lucius, with the gown.] 


Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument®? 
LUCIUS. Here in the tent. 

BRUTUS. . What, thou speak’st drowsily? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’erwatched. 
Call Claudius and some other of miy men; 

Ill have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

LUCIUS. Varro and Claudius! 
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[Enter varro and clatoius.] 

2 o 8 -io. Twice before Brutus’s opinion has prevailed. Do you remember when, and with what 
results? 230. The instrument referred to was a kind of stringed instrument. 



George E. Joseph 


A scene from an off-Broadway production of 
Julius Caesar in New York City. The play was 
presented outdoors with a minimum of scenery, 
by a Shakespearean workshop group. 



Act IV, Sc. 3 JULIUS CAESAR 

VARBO. Calls my lord? 

BRUTUS. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 

It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

VARBO. So please you, we will stand and watch your pleasure. 

BRUTUS. I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs; 

It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so; 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

[vARRO and Claudius lie down.] 

LUCIUS. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 

BRUTUS. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awliile. 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 

Lumus. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 

BRUTUS. It does, my boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luaus. It is my duty, sir. 

BRUTUS. I should not urge thy duty past thy might; 

I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luaus. I have slept, my lord, already. 

BRUTUS. It was well done; and thou shalt sleep again; 

I will not hold thee long. If I do live,® 

I will be good to thee. 

[Music, and a song] 

This is a sleepy tune. O murd’rous slumber, 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy. 

That plays the music? Gentle knave, good night; 

I will not do tliee so much wrong to wake thee. 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument; 

I’ll take it from thee. And, good boy, good night. 

Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 

[Enter the Ghost of caesar.] 

How ill this taper bums!® Hal who comes here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
Th'at shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou anything? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That mak’st my blood cold and my hair to stare? 

Speak to me what thou art. 

GHOST. "Thy evil spirit, Bmtus. 

258. Notice that Brutus seems to have some doubt about the outcome of tomorrow, 
presence of a ghost was supposed to cause the lights to flicker and bum blue. 
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BRUTUS. Why com’st thou? 

GHOST. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

BRUTUS. Well; then I shall see thee again? 

GHOST. Ay, at Philippi. 

BRUTUS. Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then. 

[Exit Ghost.] 

Now I have taken heart thou vanishest: 

Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 

Boy, Lucius! Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake! 

Claudius! 

LUCIUS. The strings, my lord, are false. 

BRUTUS. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 

Lucius, awake! 

Luaus, My lord? 

BRUTUS. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst out? 
Luaus. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

BRUTUS, yes, that thou didst: didst thou see anything? 
LUCIUS. Nothing, my lord. 

BRUTUS. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah Claudius! (To vahro) 
Fellow thou, awake! 

VARRO. My lord? 

CLAUDIUS. My lord? 

BRUTUS. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep? 

VARRO. CLAUDIUS. Did we, my lord? 

BRUTUS. Ay: saw you anything? 

VARRO. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

CLAUDIUS. Nor I, my lord. 

BRUTUS. Go and commend me to my brother Cassius: 

Bid him set on his powers betimes before. 

And we will follow. 

VVRRO. CLAUDIUS. It shall be done, my lord. 

[Exeunt.] 
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ACT V 

I 

SCENE I. The plains of Philippi 

[PhUippi was a city in northern Greece founded by Philip of Macedon, the 
father of Alexander the Great. Cassius* and Brutus’s armies are here to meet the 
armies of Antony and Octavius coming from Rome. The scene is a desolate plain 
edged with low hills and jutting rocks.] 

[March. Drum. Enter brutus, cassius, and their army; lucujus, utinius, mes- 
SALA, and others.] 
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CASSIUS. Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods today stand friendly, that we may, 

Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 

But since the affairs of men rest still incertain. 

Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 5 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 

The very last time we shall speak together; 

What are you then determined to do? 

You are contented to be led in triumph 

Through the streets of Rome? 10 

BBUTUS. No, Cassius, no: think not, thou noble Homan, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 

He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun; 

And whether we shall meet again I know not. 15 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 

If not, why then, this parting was well made. 

CASSIUS. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 20 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed; 

If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 

BRUTUS. Why, then, lead on. O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come! 

But it suflBceth that the day will end, 25 

And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! 

[Exeunt.] 


SCENE II. The field of battle 
[Alarums. Enter cassius and rmNius.] 

CASSIUS. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 

Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy: ° 

This ensign here of mine was turning back; 

I slew the coward, and did take it from him.® 
nuNius. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early; 5 

Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly; his soldiers fell to spoil. 

Whilst we by Antony are all inclos’d. 

[Enter pindarus.] 


1 - 2 . Cassius’ soldiers, obeying Brutus’s orders to attack Octavius’ wing, failed to watch the 
enemy’s other wing and were soon surrounded by the troops of Mark Antony. Whereupon some 
of Cassius’ horsemen and footmen broke rank and fled for their lives toward the sea. 3 - 4 . Perceiv¬ 
ing his soldiers losing ground, Cassius did his best to keep them from fleeing. He took an ensigii 
(flag) from one of the ensign-bearers and stuck it fast at his feet, but he failed to check the retreat. 
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PINDARUS. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off! 

Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord: 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off! 

CASSIUS. The hiU is far enough. Look, look, Titinius; 

Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 

TTHNius. They are, my lord. 

CASSIUS. Titinius, if thou lovest me. 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops. 

And here again; that I may rest assured 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy.® 

TETiNius. I will be here again, even with a thought. (Exit.) 

CASSIUS. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; 

My sight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou not'st about the field. 

[pindarus ascends the hill] 

This day I breathed first: time is come round. 

And where I did begin, there shall I end; 

My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news? 

Pindarus (above). O my lord! 

CASSIUS. What news? 

PINDARUS (above). Titinius is inclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur! 

Yet he spurs on! Now they are almost on him! 

Now, Titinius! Now some light. O, he lights too. 

He’s taen! (Shout) And, hark, they shout for joy.® 

CASSIUS. Come down; behold no more. 

O, coward that I am, to live so long 
To see my best friend ta’en before my face! 

[pindarus descends.] 

Come hither, sirrah: 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life. 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath; 

Now be a freeman: and with this good sword, 

That ran through Caesar s bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer; here, take thou die hilts; 

And, when my face is cover’d, as’t is now, 

Guide thou the sword. 

[pindarus guides the blade while gassius falls upon ti.] 

19 . These are troops that Brutus has sent to aid Cassius. They are friend. 39-33 
does not interoret the scene correctly. Titinius is inclosed by friends who shout for joy a 
victory over Octavius. 
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Caesar, thou art reveng’d, 

Even with the sword that kill'd thee. (Dies.) 
piNDARus. So, I am free; yet would not so have been. 

Durst I have done my will. O Cassius, 50 

Far from this country Pindarus shall run. 

Where never Roman shall take note of him. (Exit.) 

[Exit.] 

[Re-enter nriNius with messala.] 

MESSALA. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power. 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 55 

nriNius. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

MESSALA. Where did you leave him? 

TmNius. All disconsolate. 

With Pindarus, his bondman, on this hill. 
messala. Is not that he that lies upon the ground? 60 

TITINIUS. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 
messala. Is not that he? 

TITINIUS. No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. O setting sun. 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 65 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set; 

The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone; 

Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are done! 

Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

MESSALA. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 70 

O hateful error, melancholy’s child. 

Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
Tlie things that are not? O error, soon conceived. 

Thou never comest unto a happy birth. 

But Idll’st the mother that engendered thee! 75 

TITINIUS. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pindarus? 

MESSALA. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears; I may say, thrusting it; 

For piercing steel and darts envenomed 80 

Shafll be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

imNius. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. 

[Exit Messala.] 

Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 

Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 


85 
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Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 

And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not hear their shouts? 

Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing! 

But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 90 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace. 

And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 

By your leave, gods! — this is a Roman’s part. 

Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 95 

[Kills himself.] 

[Re-enter messala with bhutus, young cato, strato, volumnius, and lucilius.] 

BRUTUS. Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie? 

MESSALA. Lo, yonder. 

CATO. He is slain. 

BRUTUS. O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 100 

In oiu own proper entrails. 

[Low alarums] 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 

It is impossible that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 

To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 105 

1 shall find time, Cassius, 1 shall find time. 

Come, therefore, and to Thasos send his body; 

His funerals shall not be in our camp. 

Lest it discomfort us. Lucilius, come; 

And come, young Cato; let us to the field. 110 

’Tis three o’clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. 

[Exeunt.] 

SCENE in. Another part of the field 

[The most important detail in this scene is mentioned in the first line: a large 
rock on which Brutus and his friends sit down to take counsel, after fleeing from 
capture since the last scene. Night is upon them, and it is difficult to recognize 
their faces.] 

[Enter bhutus, dardanius,* CLrrus,f strato, and volumnius.] 

BRUTUS. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 

CUTUS. Statilius® show’d the torchlight, but my lord, 

He came not back: he is or ta’en or slain. 

* Dardanius (dar*da'nl-fis). t Clitoa (clftfis). *. Statilius (stft-U'lI ifs) is a scout sent out by 
Brutus to check up on the results of the battle. If all went well with him he was to signal with a 
torchlight once. After he had ^own his torch once, he was captured and riain. 
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BRUTUS. Sit thee down, Clitus: slaying is the word; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. (Whispering) 

CUTUS. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 

BRUTUS. Peace theni no words. 

CLITUS. ni rather kill myself. 

BRUTUS. Hark thee, Dardanius. (Whispering) 

BABDANius. Shall I do such a deed? 

CLITUS. O DardaniusI 
DARDANIUS, O Clitusl 

CLITUS. What ill request did Brutus make to thee? 

DARDANIUS. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 

CLITUS. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

BRUTUS. Come hither, good Volumnius°; list a word. 
voLUMNius. What says my lord? 

BRUTUS. Why, this, Volumnius: 

The ghost of Caesar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night; at Sardis once. 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields: 

I know my hour is come. 

VOLUMNIUS. Not so, my lord. 

BRUTUS. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 

[Low alarums] 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves. 

Than to tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st that we two went to school together: 

Even lor that our love of old, I prithee, 

Hold thou my sword hilts, whilst I run on it. 

VOLUMNIUS. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. 

[Alarum still] 

cuTus. Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 

BRUTUS. Farewell to you; and you; and you, Volumnius. 

Strato, thou has been all this while asleep;® 

Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 

M/heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So fare you well at once; for Brutus’s tongue 

17. VolunmiUB (v6-lam'nl-«s). 36. Notice that Strato has not been influenced by the 
the others to kill Brutus. Watch to see whether this makes any difference. 
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Hath almost ended his life’s history: 

Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 45 

That have but labor’d to attain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry within, “ Fly, fly, fly! ”] 

cuTus. Fly, my lord, fly. 

BRUTUS. Hence! I wiU follow. 

[Exeunt corus, dardanius, and volumnius.] 

I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord: 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 50 

Thy life hath had some snatch of honor in it: 

Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face. 

While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 

STRATO. Give me your hand first. Fare you well, my lord. 

BRUTUS. Farewell, good Strato. (Runs on his sword.) 55 

Caesar, now be still; 

I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. (Dies .) 

[Alarum. Retreat. Enter octavius, antony, and the army.] 

[Standing sadly near the body of his dead friend, Strato averts his face and 
pays no attention to the entering troops. Octavius halts the men while Antony 
walks forward and kneels. He regards the face of Brutus intently; then looking 
toward the distant plain, he speaks slowly and as if to himself.] 

ANTONY. This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators, save only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 60 

He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world “ This was a man! ” 65 

[Exeunt.] 


INTERPRETDJG BEHAVIOR 

As you read Julius Caesar for the first 
time, your interest was centered in the con¬ 
flict itself. In your imagination you were on 
the scene watching the plot develop, seeing 
the assassination, watching the avengeis of 
Caesar’s death as they triumph over the con¬ 
spirators. Now you will find it interesting to 
go back over the play to see just what sort 


of people these characters were. The entire 
action of the play is bound up in the nature 
of these characters. What were their mo¬ 
tives? Why did they act as they did? 

Look back over the pages of each scene 
to locate the lines called for. Then answer 
the questions which follow. The location of 
lines will help you recall the action; the 
questions will help you understand the char- 
actms. 



JULIUS 

Act I, Scene I 

1. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Pompey had fonnerly been as popular as 
Caesar. 

b. Not all Romans were ready to renounce 
Pompey. 

c. Caesar’s growing power was considered 
dangerous. 

Act I, Scene II 

2. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Caesar’s word was obeyed without ques¬ 
tion. 

b. Cassias regarded Caesar as rmworthy of 
all the honor heaped upon him. 

c. Cassius thought that the old Roman tra¬ 
dition of free men had been lost in the 
growing glory of Caesar. 

d. Brutus was troubled about Caesar even 
before Cassius approached him. 

e. Caesar was suspicious of Cassius. 

f. Caesar really wanted the crown even 
though he refused it. 

g. Caesar desired the approval of the 
people. 

h. Caesar dealt harshly with those who op¬ 
posed him. 

i. Cassius intended to use Brutus for his 
own ends. 

]'. Cassius resorted to dishonesty to win 
Brutus over. 

3. Locate in lines 36-187 the answers to 
these questions: What were the real reasons 
behind Cassius’ flattery of Brutus? Did Cas¬ 
sius really admire Brutus this much? What 
else might Cassius have had in mind? 

Act I, Scene III 

4. Locate the lines which show that: 

a. Cassius beljeved Caesar’s rise to power 
was dangerous. 

b. Cassius was testing Casca to see whether 
he was loyal to Caesar. 

c. Casca could be counted on to join the 
conspiracy. 

d. Others besides Cassius regarded Brutus 
as necessary to the success of the con¬ 
spiracy. 
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5. Locate in lines 35-36 the answer to 
these questions: 

a. Why did Cassius say “I perhaps speak 
this before a willing bondman ’? 

]j. Had Cassius really forgotten himself? or 
were these words spoken deliberately? 

Act II, Scene I 

6. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Brutus did not hate Caesar. 

b. Brutus regarded Caesar’s ambition as 
dangerous to die state. 

c. Bmtus saw no way to protect Rome ex¬ 
cept to kill Caesar. 

d. Brutus was impressed by the letters 
thrown in at his window. 

e. Brutus was unhappy over the thought of 
killing Caesar. 

f. Brutus believed that the cause of the 
conspiracy was just. 

7. Find the answers to these questions in 
lines 118-224: 

a. Why did Cassius yield to Brutus’s plea 
to spare Antony? Was Cassius convinced 
that Brutus was right? 

b. Why was Brutus willing to spare An¬ 
tony? 

Act II, Scenes II and III 

8. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Caesar did not think that the bad omens 
were directed at him. 

b. Caesar was not afraid of death. 

c. Caesar was willing to change his plans 
because his wife was worried about his 
safety. 

d. Caesar believed that his will should not 
have been questioned. 

e. Decius understood Caesar’s weakness for 
flattery and used it to accomplish his 
purpose. 

9. You will find a speech that Decius 
made to Caesar in lines 77-84 of Scene II: 
Why did Decius make this speech? 

Act III, Scene I 

10. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Caesar missed an opportunity to save his 
life. 
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b. Cassius was more uneasy before the kill¬ 
ing than Brutus was. 

c. Brutus believed the conspirators had 
done Rome a service in killing Caesar. 

d. Antony feared for his own life. 

e. Cassius believed it was a mistake to let 
Antony live. 

f. Antony remained loyal to Caesar even in 
making peace with the conspirators. 

g. Brutus believed Antony was honest and 
sincere. 

h. Antony only pretended to be a friend to 
the conspirators. 

i. Antony intended to accomplish more in 
his funeral speech than “true rites and 
lawful ceremonies ” for his dead friend. 

11. Find the answers to the following 

questions: 

a. (See lines 47-49.) What other reason did 
Brutus have for supporting Metellus 
Cimber’s petition to Caesar, besides a 
genuine concern for the banishment of 
Publius Cimber? 

b. (See line 74.) What reason did Casca 
have for waiting as long as he did before 
striking the first blow at Caesar? 

c. (See lines 99-106.) Why did Cassius and 
Brutus speak as they did of Caesar’s 
death? Were they thinking of Caesar or 
of themselves? 

d. (See lines 125-46.) Why did Antony 
send his servant back to the senate 
house? Was it a desire to make real peace 
with the conspirators? 

e. (See lines 154-68.) In what way was 
Antony acting a part in his grief over 
Caesar’s dead body? What hidden pur¬ 
pose did he have? Did he really wish to 
die by Caesar’s side? 

f. (See lines 184-203.) Why did Antony 
finally shake hands with the conspirators? 

g. (See lines 233-51.) 'WTiy did Brutus let 
Antony speak at Caesar’s funeral? Was it 
entirely out of regard for the dead 
Caesar? Was his conscience bothering 
him? 

h. (See lines 252-73.) What was Antony’s 
real reason for wanting to speak at Cae¬ 
sar’s funeral? Was it primary loyalty to 
his friend? 


Act III, Scene II 

12. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Brutus was respected by the people. 

b. Brutus gave full credit to Caesar’s vir¬ 
tues. 

c. Brutus believed wholeheartedly in the 
idea of a republic. 

d. Brutus convinced the people temporarily 
that the death of Caesar was for the good 
of Rome. 

e. The crowd was at first hostile to Antony. 

f. Antony deliberately incited the crowd to 
revolt at the same time that he denied 
doing so. 

g. The crowd turned upon the conspirators 
and drove them from the city. 

13. Find the answers to the following 
questions: 

a. (See lines 72-260.) What was Antony’s 
real reason for inciting the crowd? Was 
it revenge for Caesar’s death or some¬ 
thing else? 

b. (See lines 81-151.) Why did Antony call 
the conspirators “ all honorable men ” if 
he did not believe them to be so? 

c. (See lines 129-250.) What was Antony’s 
reason for mentioning the will? for post¬ 
poning the reading of the will? 

Act TV, Scene I 

14. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Those who pretended to be avenging the 
death of Caesar were really acting in 
self-interest. 

b. Antony had read Caesar’s will to ac¬ 
complish his own ends rather than out of 
respect to Caesar’s memory. 

c. Antony was as headstrong as Caesar. 

d. Cassius and Brutus had not given up the 
cause of the conspiracy. 

15. Find the answer to this question in 
lines 13-43: How was Antdny using this 
“slight unmeritable man,” Lepidus? What 
did he intend to do with him finally? 

Act TV, Scenes II and III 

16. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Cassius had been ptursuing his own self¬ 
ish interests. 
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b. Brutus is still true to the cause of the 
conspiracy. 

c. Brutus believes Cassius has failed him. 

d. Back in Rome, Antony and his followers 
have turned into tyrants. 

17. In Scene III find the answers to these 
questions: 

a. (See lines 102-16.) What was Cassius’s 
motive in offering his dagger to Brutus? 
Did he really expect Brutus to kill him? 
What did he hope to accomplish by this 
dramatic gesture? 

b. (See lines 302-305.) Why is Brutus eager 
to set out for Philippi before the agreed 
upon time? Is it for a selfish reason? 

Act V, Scene I 

18. Find the lines which show that Brutus 
and Cassius are uncertain of the issue. 

19. Did Cassius and Brutus part for the 
last time as friends or enemies? 

Act V, Scene II 

20. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Cassius is confused concerning what is 
happening. 

b. Pindarus misinforms Cassius. 

c. Cassius believes the cause is lost. 

d. Messala brings good tidings too late. 

e. Brutus regards Caesar’s ghost as an ill 
omen. 

f. Brutus does not give up the fight despite 
Cassius’ death. 

Act V, Scene HI 

21. Find the lines which show that: 

a. Brutus’s soldiers love him too much to do 
his last bidding. 

b. Antony vmderstands the motives of all 
the conspirators and sets Brutus apart 
from the rest. 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

22. How does Shakespeare show Caesar 
to be a tyrant in Acts I and III? Locate the 
speeches which reveal that Caesar has acted 
as a dictator. What happened to MaruUus 
and Flavius? Was this the act of a dictator? 
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What do you find in the speeches of Cassius, 
Casca, and Brutus in Act I, Scene II? What 
request do the conspirators make of Caesar? 
What is their attitude in making it? Do they 
act like free men before Caesar? 

23. What do Brutus, Cassius, and Casca 
fear Caesar’s next step will be? 

24. In Act II, Brutus said: 

“. . . O Rome, I make thee promise; 

If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! ” 
Were Caesar’s wrongs righted after his 
death? Was Rome any letter off for his hav¬ 
ing died? Do people ever actually win their 
freedom by assassinating a dictator? How do 
dictators get started? Do they gain power 
because they are so strong or because the 
people are weak? 

25. The following questions give you an 
opportunity to look at the play as a whole 
and to piece together your ideas about ty¬ 
rants and their assassins. 

a. What impression of Julius Caesar as a 
man does Shakespeare give you? What 
good qualities are presented? Consult 
Act II, Scene II, and Act III, Scene I. 

b. It has been said that Brutus is the real 
hero of this play. Can you justify this 
statement? 

C. In what way is Brutus a more tragic fig¬ 
ure than Caesar? What has Brutus given 
up to become a part of the conspiracy? 

d. Was the cause of freedom in the Repub¬ 
lic of Rome helped any by Caesar’s 
death? What kind of government did An¬ 
tony and his followers set up? What kind 
of government would Cassius and the 
other conspirators have set up had they 
won? 

e. Was freedom lost to the citizens of Rome 
because Caesar was a strong man? or be¬ 
cause the Roman people were more in¬ 
terested in something else? 

f. Do you believe that dictatorship could 
have been avoided in Germany if Hitler 
had been assassinated early in his career? 
How effective is assassination of a dicta¬ 
tor in breaking up a dictatorship and re¬ 
storing freedom? Can you cite instances 
from American or European history? 
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READING POETTRY ALOUD 

No student of the class will wish to leave 
his study of Julius Caesar without carrying 
away in his memory at least one of these 
four great passages: 

Brutus’s soliloquy: Act II, Scene I, 
lines 10-34. 

Antony’s soliloquy: Act III, Scene I, 
lines 252-73. 

Brutus’s speech: Act III, Scene II, 
lines 14-39. 

Antony’s oration: Act III, Scene II, 
lines 72-251. 

In order to read the suggested passages 
well, it is necessary to keep the following in 
mind: 

Punctuation. There is always the tend¬ 
ency to pause at the end of a line of poetry 
whether or not the end of the sentence has 
been reached. The first step toward a suc¬ 
cessful reading of Shakespeare, therefore, 
is a careful study of each sentence: Where 
does it begin and where does it end? Which 
are the chief and which the less important 
elements of the sentence? Does the sentence 
ask a question? Does it exclaim? Does it 
enumerate? Does it balance two ideas? The 
answers to these questions are indicated by 
the pimctuation. 

Importance of Certain Words. Some 
words in a sentence are obviously more im¬ 
portant than others. In the sentence “It 
must be by his death ” (Act TI, Scene I, line 
10), must is the most important word and 
death is the next most important; therefore 
these words should be stressed by the voice. 
The reader recognizes this fact by his under¬ 
standing of Brutus’s attitude toward the con¬ 
spiracy. Brutus means that there is no other 
way to save Rome. Under a different set of 
circumstances, which the reader would have 
to recognize for himself, it might be “ his ” 
rather than “ must ’’ that should receive the 
emphasis: “ It must be by his death.” In this 
case Brutus would mean that no one else’s 
death would accomplish the same thing. 

Plainly the reader must first interpret the 
lines correctly before he knows which words 
to emphasize. 


Interpretation of Individual Words. It is 
possible to pronounce certain words so as 
to convey more than their literal meaning. 
It is possible, for example, to pronounce 
“butchers” (Act III, Scene I, line 253) 
with wrath and scorn; to pronounce “ hon¬ 
orable” (Act III, Scene II, line 153) with 
sarcasm and contempt. “ Fury ” and “ slip ” 
(Act III, Scene I, lines 261, 281) can be 
pronounced so as to suggest their meaning. 
If you will examine any of the passages to 
be read aloud, you will find in each one cer¬ 
tain words that depend for their emphasis 
not so much upon greater sound as upon 
the manner of pronunciation. 

Appropriate Tone. Some thoughts are 
best expressed in loud tones, others in low 
tones. When Antony seeks to quiet the 
crowd (Act III, Scene II, line 72) he is 
obviously speaking loudly; while in line 
105, where he looks at Caesar’s body, he 
naturally softens his tone. 'This change of 
pitch not only marks appropriate changes of 
mood; it also adds interesting variety and 
contrast to the reading of a passage. 

Before you set out to read any one of the 
passages suggested, decide in your own 
mind the answers to the following ques¬ 
tions: 

26. Brutus’s Soliloquy (Act II, Scene I, 
lines 10-34): 

a. In what tone of voice does a person talk 
to himself? How does this tone differ 
from his ordinary voice? Why? 

b. What word in line 10 is it important to 
emphasize? Why? 

c. What wcffd in line 12 should be empha¬ 
sized? Why? 

27. Antony’s Soliloquy (Act III, Scene I, 
lines 252-73): 

a. With what kind of tone would you utter 
the first four lines? 

b. How should your voice indicate that lines 
258 and 259 interrupt the main flow of 
thought? 

28. Brutus’s Speech (Act III, Scene II, 
lines 14-39): Read over this speech of 
Brutus once to yourself and see how much 
you can notice that will aid in interpret¬ 
ing it correctly by means of your voice. 
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a. In what important essential does it differ 
from the two speeches you have just an¬ 
alyzed? Is it prose or poetry? What dif¬ 
ference does this make? 

b. From what you already know about the 
character of Brutus, what kind of a 
speech would you expect him to make 
on this occasion? a plain simple speech? 
a brilliant dramatic speech? 

29. Antony’s Oration (Act III, Scene II, 

lines 72-251): 

a. Would Antony pronounce “ambitious” 
and “ honorable ” in lines 85 and 86 so 
as to raise doubts in the minds of the 
crowd? How? 

b. Notice that in lines 92 and 93 Antony 
tries to repair the damage he might have 
done in lines 87-91. How can you make 
lines 87-91 achieve their purpose? What 
words would you emphasize? How? 
Would Antony hurry, perhaps, to utter 
lines 92 and 93. How would he say “ am¬ 
bitious ” this time? “ honorable ”? 

c. How would you pronounce “sure” in 
line 98? To achieve what purpose? What 
added force can you put into your pro¬ 
nunciation of “ honorable ”? 

d. Read lines 124 and 127 with added sar¬ 
casm in your pronimciation of “honor¬ 
able.” Can you? 

e. What change of voice should accompany 
the reading of line 128? Why? 

f. Look carefully over lines 168-95 and 
notice what words call for a special em¬ 
phasis. Can you say “envious Casca” 
with contempt? and “ cursed steel ” with 
hate? Notice that in this speech Antony 
is deliberately trying to arouse the sym¬ 
pathies of the people. He accompanies 
his words, moreover, with telling ges¬ 
tures. Notice what he does as he speaks. 
Can you imitate him? 

g. Try reading the long sentence in this 
passage (lines 182-88) without drop¬ 
ping your voice too soon. How will you 
say the words “ Great Caesar fell ”? 

h. How will you read “ Kind souls, whatl ” 
(line 194). What does Antony mean by 
“what’? 

i Notice that again in lines 208-28, after 
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having moved the crowd to tears, An¬ 
tony, in one of his swift changes of 
manner, adopts the soft, soothing tone. 
It is these well-timed shifts of mood that 
make Antony’s speech a masterpiece of 
oratory. He has paused a moment, you 
■ will notice, to sympathize with the crowd 
in their grief before he stirs them again. 
Can you makt..- your voice show this con¬ 
trast? 

]. Try reading the two lines that come after 
Mark Antony’s oration (lines 259-60) so 
that you “give away” his previous 
words; that is, reveal the insincerity of 
them. 


WORD MASTERY 

Great poets always expcind the meaning? 
of old and familiar words by their new and 
varied use of them. Ordinarily the growth 
of language is by inches until some master 
phrase-maker like Shakespeare gives it a 
tremendous shove forward. Ever since his 
day —three himdred years and more ago 
— the English language has been richer be¬ 
cause of the great legacy of his use of words. 

30. The search for interesting and sig¬ 
nificant words in the play can be greatly 
simplified by dividing the class into four 
groups, each group to comb a single act for 
the types of words called for below. 

a. Quaint, Idiomatic Expressions. Such ex¬ 
pressions found in this selection are 
“Peace, ho!” and “I pray you, do.” 
Every age and every locality has its set 
of commonly used expressions employed 
in the everyday situations of life. What 
would we say today instead of “ Peace, 
hoi ” if we wished to gain attention for 
someone as Casca did for Caesar in Act 
I, Scene II, line 2? For each expression 
of this type found, students should in¬ 
clude also a comment explaining the sit¬ 
uation that calls for such an expression, 
our modem equivalent, and the fre¬ 
quency with which the idiom occurs in 
the act in question. 

b. FamUiar Words Used in an UnfamUiar 
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Sense. The word scandal, for example, is 
a familiar noun; but Shakespeare uses it 
as a verb: 

. . if you know 

That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 

And after scandal them.” 

(Act I, Scene II, lines 80-81) 
In that same sentence “ after ” is used in 
the sense of “afterward.” It will be in¬ 
teresting for a group of students to see 
how many such expressions they can 
find in a single act. Beside each Shake¬ 
spearean usage, set down the modern 
usage. 

c. New Words Whose Meaning Has Be¬ 
come Clear from the Context. Such a 
word, cull, appears in Act I, Scene I, 
line 44: “And do you now cuU out a 
holiday?” It isn’t difficult to guess the 
meaning of “cull” from the way it is 
used in the sentence. And “cuU” is a 


new word to add to one’s vocabulary- 
providing that it has happened to strike 
your fancy. The best way to learn new 
words is within their phrases: what else 
could one “cull out” besides a “holi¬ 
day ’? Such a question addressed to one¬ 
self, and answered, is a good way of fix¬ 
ing new words in the memory. 

d. Picturesque Comparisons. In Act I, Scene 
I, lines 62-63, Flavius says: 

“ These growing feathers pluck’d from Cae¬ 
sar’s wing 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch.” 

What do you see as you read these lines? 
The force of this comparison will all de¬ 
pend upon how vividly your imagination 
secs a picture. Make siue that you un¬ 
derstand the comparison and be ready to 
show what two things are being com¬ 
pared and in what respect they are said 
to be alike. 


A ROMAN SENATOR BY ANATOLE FRANCE 


Pompey had fled from Rome ahead 
of the armies of Caesar and had been 
killed as he stepped ashore in Egypt by one 
of Caesar’s party. Triiunphant in Rome, 
Caesar turned to the idea of absolute au¬ 
thority. For several hundred years, Rome 
had been a proud republic whose citizens 
governed themselves. Now, in the decline 
of the republic, to offer a crown to Caesar 


seemed an easy way out of troubles, but it 
was also a surrender of freedom. 

When men fall asleep, when they be¬ 
come too much concerned with their own 
petty cares, their freedom may perish. That 
is the meaning of this imforgettable picture 
by one of the great modem French literary 
masters. For your first reading of the poem, 
try omitting the difficult second stanza. 


Caesar, on the stones of the deserted hall. 

Under the folds of his toga, lay in majesty. 

The green-lipped bronze® of Pompey, proud an<J tall. 

Smiled at the white corpse bloodily. 

The spirit just fled through a road made clear 5 

By the steel of Brutus and of Liberty, 

Hovered sadly over the lifeless, dear 
Flesh fond death made pale yet fair to see. 

3. bronze: a statue of Pompey. 

“A RMnan Serntw,” by Anatole France, from Uodem French Poitry, by Joupb Shipl^r. Reprinted by permission of Greenberg 
PublUdier. 
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On a bare marble bench near by, at rest. 

The even movements of his mighty chest 10 

Marking his snores, a senator took his leisure. 

The silence woke him and, disturbed, he cried 
Across the silent horror at his side: 

“ I vote to give the imperial crown to Caesar! ” 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Did you notice the color words in 
lines 3-4? How could a bronze statue have 
green lips? Why does the poet say that 
Pompey smiled bloodily at the dead Caesar? 

2. V^at is the “steel of Brutus” (lines 
5-6)? What road had it made clear? 

3. The last three lines pose an interest¬ 
ing problem. Note that the senator was dis¬ 
turbed when he awoke. Do you think he 
was disturbed by the sight of Caesar’s body? 
Or was he alarmed by a crowd that had 
gathered? or by something else? Did he 
know that Caesar was dead when he spoke 
as he did? Your answers to these questions 
will determine what the poem means to you. 

4. The senator had slept through one of 
the most important events in history. What 
sort of person is he meant to typify? Do you 
know people like him today? 


THE MARSEILLAISE 

BY CLAUDE J. BOUGET 
DE LISLE 

I 

With the passing of the Roman Re¬ 
public, the idea of freedom vanished from 
most of the earth for a thousand years. Here 
and there it was bom again — in Norway, in 
England. But in all other parts of the earth, 
the light of freedom had gone out. In 
France, for example, the poor were at the 
mercy of the aristocrats. The privileged few 
were exempt from taxes and immune to 


legal punishment. They lived in luxury 
while all others lived in fear and poverty. 
The protests and petitions of the people 
were ignored by the king and his court. 
There came a day when the people would 
suffer no more. They rose in revolt against 
king and aristocracy with the cry of “ Lib¬ 
erty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

The people of Marseilles,* the great port 
on the Mediterranean, took the lead in lurg- 
ing action. The time was ripe, thought 
these citizens of southern France, for a dem¬ 
onstration to arouse the nation. One July 
day in 1792, six hundred men of Marseilles 
started northward to Paris to force an end 
to parleys and conventions and to seek de¬ 
cisive action. They sang as they marched 

— sang new songs of new hope and cour¬ 
age. One of those songs was heard, the story 
goes, by the good people of Avignon as the 
six hundred marched throu^ on their way 
to Paris. It stirred all Avignon. It spread 
through France and from France to aU the 
world. 

As the men approached Avignon, the 
warning bell sounded from the city tower. 
Then a man came running through the 
streets shouting, “The brigands from Mar¬ 
seilles are coming! ” The washerwomen on 
the banks of the Rhdne left their baskets 
and jugs and scrambled for safety; there 
was a loud banging of doors and shutters as 
the city people closed themselves in from 
the expected onslaught. But the onslaught, 
the pillaging, did not come. These were not 
brigands. These were good men —Friends 
of the Constitution, they called themselves 

— on the road to freedom. Some wore fhe 
red liberty cap. Others wore a tri-coloied 

* Maneillea (mirttlzO* 
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ribbon over one ear. From out their up¬ 
right gunbarrels stuck sprigs of willow for 
shade. From their throats came the thrill¬ 
ing song, “ The Marseillaise.”t 

The song was written (as a marching 
song for the Army of the Rhine) by a French 
soldier who little dreamed that it would be¬ 
come the song of the Revolution and later 
the national anthem of France. 

Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory! 

Hark! hark! what myriads® bid you 
rise! 

Your children, wives, and grandsires 
hoary,® 

Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breed¬ 
ing, 5 

With hireling hosts, a rufiBan band, 
AfEright and desolate the land. 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheathe; 10 
March on! march on! all hearts re¬ 
solved 

On victory or death. 

Now, now the dangerous storm is roll¬ 
ing. 

Which treacherous kings confederate 
raise; 14 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling. 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 
And shall we basely view the ruin. 

While lawless force, with guilty 
stride. 

Spreads desolation far and wide. 
With crimes and blood his hands im¬ 
bruing®? 20 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheathe; 
March on! march on! all hearts re¬ 
solved 

On victory or death. 

t Maneillaiae (m&r'sS'I&zO. a. myxiada (mlr'- 
I*4dz): great numbers. 4 . hoary (hOrl): white or 
nay with age. ao. imbruing: defiling or dishonor- 


O Liberty! can man resign thee, 25 

Once having felt thy generous flame? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine 
thee? 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants 
wield, 30 

But freedom is our sword and shield. 
And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheathe; 

March on! march on! all hearts re¬ 
solved 35 

On victory or death. 


APPRECIATING THE POWER OF A SONG 

1. Wherein lies the power of the song? 

a. Find a passage in the song which sug¬ 
gests that it is the king, not the people, 
who is disloyal to France? 

b. 'What lines attempt to justify the use of 
violence? 

2. Perhaps a group of students studying 
French will sing the song in its own lan¬ 
guage. To be appreciated, the song must 
be sung or heard. (Perhaps someone has a 
recording of the song that could be played 
in class.) Now that you know its historical 
setting you will want to feel its power. 

3. Many composers have used the excit¬ 
ing melody and tempo of this famous song 
in compositions of their own. Recordings of 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812 Overture ” and Schu- 
maim’s “ The Two Grenadiers ” will interest 
you if you know “ The Marseillaise.” 

4. What is your opinion^ Which of the 
following songs, when sung, most closely 
resembles the mood and spirit of “ The Mar¬ 
seillaise’? (Consider only the music; forget 
the words.) 

a. “America” 

b. “ The Star Spangled Banner ” 

c. “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic ” 

d. “ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean * 

e. “ America &e Beautiful ” 
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ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE 

BY WILLIAM PITT 

In the year 1500, the cause of hu¬ 
man freedom was improving. In England, 
great strides had been made to insure the 
dignity of the individual and his right to 
live his own life. Fourteen years before, the 
first Europeans had sailed around Africa. 
New avenues of trade opened up with new 
opportunities for men to live richer lives. 
More and more men found it possible to 
earn their living, independently of feudal 
lords. With this growing independence 
came greater personal and political freedom. 
But less than one hundred years after the 
first rounding of Africa, Europeans began 
to make slaves of its inhabitants. While 
Europeans would not permit enslavement 
of their own people, they grew rich by 
transporting African Negroes to their col¬ 
onies, to work in abject slavery. This loath¬ 
some trade in human lives persisted for 
nearly two hundred years before anyone 
raised his voice again.st it. Among the na¬ 
tions which profited from this trade. Great 
Britain was one that proudly boasted of the 
freedom of its own people. This nation, 
eventually, raised the loudest cry against 
the slave trade and, once aroused, did more 
than any other nation to drive slave ships 
from the seas. The selection that follows 
shows Great Britain making up its mind to 
destroy slavery in its own colonies and 
wherever else it might be found in the 
world. 

The scene is the House of Commons in 
the year 1782. It is four-thirty in the morn¬ 
ing. The candlelight sputters and flickers 
across tlie drawn faces and glassy eyes of 
the members. It has been a long and tedious 
night. The subject of debate is a diflicult 
one. In a moment of quiet, the youngest 
man in the House rises to his feet. He is the 
most popular man in England. He is Wil¬ 
liam Pitt, the leader of his party and of the 
country at the age of twenty-three. 


m 

He be^s to speak s\ow\y and quietly, 
but with a conviction so deep and an ear¬ 
nestness so clear that all are moved, as jnuch 
by his manner as by his argument. “ Mr. 
Speaker,” he begins . . . 

AT THIS hour of the morning, I 
am afraid, sir, I am too much exhausted 
to enter so fully into the subject as I 
could wish; but if my bodily strength is 
in any degree equal to the task, I feel so 
.strongly the magnitude of this question 
that I am extremely earnest to deliver 
my sentiments. 

The debate has this night taken a turn 
which has, upon the whole, contracted 
this question into a much narrower point 
than it was ever brought before. The 
point now in dispute between us is a 
difference merely as to the period or 
time at which the abolition of the slave 
trade ought to take place, I therefore 
congratulate this House, the country, 
and the world that this great point is 
gained. That we may consider this trade 
as having received its condemnation; 
that its sentence is sealed; that this ciu-se 
of mankind is seen by the House in its 
true light; and that the greatest stigma ‘ 
on om national character which ever ex¬ 
isted is about to be removed; and, sir, 
which is still more important, that man¬ 
kind are now likely to be delivered from 
the greatest practical evil that has ever 
afiBicted the human race; from the se¬ 
verest and most extensive calamity re¬ 
corded in the hi.story of the worldl 

Why ought the slave trade to be abol¬ 
ished? Because it is an incurable in¬ 
justice! How much stronger, then, is the 
argument for immediate rather than 
gradual abolition! By allowing it to con¬ 
tinue even for one hour, do not my right 
honorable friends weaken — do not they 
desert their own argument of its injus- 

* stignui: a sign of diq;race. 
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tice? If on the ground of injustice it 
ought to be abolished at last, why ought 
it not now? Why is injustice to be suf¬ 
fered to remain for a single hour? 

Think of eighty thousand persons car¬ 
ried away out of their country by we 
know not what means; for crimes im¬ 
puted,® for light or inconsiderable faults, 
for debt perhaps, for the crime of witch¬ 
craft, or a thousand other weak and 
scandalous pretexts. Besides all the fraud 
and kidnapping, the villainies and per¬ 
fidy* by which the slave trade is sup¬ 
plied. Reflect on these eighty thousand 
persons thus annually taken off! There is 
something in the horror of it that sur¬ 
passes all the bounds of the imagination. 
Admitting that there exists in Africa 
something like to courts of justice;* yet 
what an oflBce of humiliation and mean¬ 
ness is it in us to take upon ourselves 
to carry into execution the partial, the 
cruel, the iniquitous ® sentences of such 
courts, as if we were strangers to all re¬ 
ligion and the first principles of justicel 

Some evidences say that the Africans 
are addicted to the practice of gam¬ 
bling; that they even sell their wives and 
children and ultimately themselves. Are 
these then the legitimate sources of slav¬ 
ery? Shall we pretend that we can thus 
acquire an honest right to exact the la¬ 
bor of these people? Can we pretend 
that we have a right to carry away to 
distant regions men of whom we know 
nothing by authentic inquiry*? 

But the evil does not stop here. Do 
you think nothing of the ruin and mis¬ 
eries in which so many other individuals 
still remaining in Africa are involved, in 
consequence of carrying off so many 

* crimeB imputed: charged with crimes.* perfidy 
(pdrifl-dl): faithlessness. * courts of justice. Some 
slaves were procured from the local tribal courts 
in Africa which sold their prisoners to the slave 
traders, ‘iniquitous (l-nlk'wl-t«s): unjust, ‘au¬ 
thentic (d-then't!k) inquiry: inquiry from a trust¬ 
worthy and undisputed source. 


myriads of people? Do you think noth¬ 
ing of their families which are left be¬ 
hind; of the connections which are 
broken; of the friendships, attachments, 
and relationships that are burst asunder? 
Do you think nothing of the miseries in 
consequence that are felt from genera¬ 
tion to generation? What do you know 
of the internal state of Africa? You have 
carried on a trade to that quarter of the 
globe from this civilized and enlight¬ 
ened country —but such a trade that it 
has been a check to every laudable pur¬ 
suit. As to the whole interior of that con¬ 
tinent you are, by your own principles 
of commerce, as yet entirely shut out. 
Africa is known to you only in its skirts. 
Yet even there you have been able to 
infuse a poison that spreads its conta¬ 
gious effects from one end of it to the 
other; which penetrates to its very cen¬ 
ter, corrupting every part to which it 
reaches. You there subvert the whole 
order of nature; you aggravate every 
natural barbarity. 

Thus, sir, has the perversion * of Brit¬ 
ish commerce carried misery instead of 
happiness to one whole quarter of the 
globe. False to the very principles of 
trade, misguided in our policy, and un¬ 
mindful of our duty, what astonishing 
— I had almost said what irreparable ® — 
mischief have we wrought upon that 
continent! How shall we hope to obtain 
forgiveness from Heaven for those enor¬ 
mous evils we have committed. Shall 
we, then, delay to repair these injuries 
and to begin rending justice to Africa? 
Shall we not count the days and hours 
that are suffered to intervene and to de¬ 
lay the accomplishment of such a work? 
I think the House will agree with me in 
cherishing the ardent desire to enter 

* laudable (Idd'a-b’l): commendable, worthy 
of praise. ‘ perversion (pSr-vOr'zhiin): misuse. 
* irreparalile (l-rfip'd-rd-b’!): By taking this word 
apart, you can derive its meaning. 
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without delay upon the measures neces¬ 
sary for these great ends; and 1 am sure 
that the immediate abolition of the slave 
trade is the first, the principal, the most 
indispensable act of policy, of duty, and 
of justice that the legislature of this 
country has to take. 

You are not sure, it is said, that other 
nations will give up the trade, if you 
should renounce it. I answer, if this trade 
is as criminal as it is asserted to be, or if 
it has in it a thousandth part of the 
criminality which I and others charge 
upon it, God forbid that we should hesi¬ 
tate to relinquish so iniquitous a traffic, 
even though it should be retained by 
other countries! 

I tremble at the thought of gentle¬ 
men’s indulging themselves in this argu¬ 
ment: an argument as pernicious as it 
is futile. “ We are friends,” say they, “ to 
humanity. We are second to none of you 
in our zeal for the good of Africa; but 
the French will not abolish — the Dutch 
will not abolish. We wait therefore till 
they join us, or set us an example.” 

How, sir, is this enormous evil ever to 
be eradicated if every nation is thus to 
wait till the concurrence of all the world 
shall have been obtained? Let me re¬ 
mark, too, that there is no nation in 
Europe that has plunged so deeply into 
this guilt as Britain; or that is so likely 
to be looked up to as an example if she 
should have the manliness to be the first 
in decidedly renouncing it. But sir, does 
this argument not apply a thousand 
times more strongly in a contrary way? 
How much more justly may other na¬ 
tions point to us and say, “ Why should 
we abolish the slave trade when Great 
Britain has not abolished? Britain, free 
as she is, just and honorable as she is, 
and deeply involved as she is in this 
commerce above all nations, not only 
10 pemidoiu (pSr-nlsh'As): harmful, evil. 


has not abolished, but has refused to 
abolish. She has investigated it well; she 
has gained the completest insight into 
its nature and effects; she has collected 
volumes of evidence of every branch of 
the subject. Her senate has deliberated 
— has deliberated again and again: and 
what is the result? She has gravely and 
solemnly determined to sanction the 
.slave trade. She sanctions it at least for 
a while — her legislature, therefore, it is 
plain, sees no guilt in it.” 

This, sir, is the argument with which 
we furnish the other nations of Europe if 
we again refuse to put an end to the slave 
trade. We have strong reasons to believe 
that it depends upon us whether other 
countries will persist in this bloody trade 
or not. Already we have suffered one year 
to pass away, and now the question is re¬ 
newed for gradual, with a view to pre¬ 
venting immediate, abolition. 

We may wait; we may delay to cross 
the stream before us until it has run 
down; but we shall wait forever, for the 
river will still flow on without being ex¬ 
hausted. We shall be no nearer the object 
we profess to have in view so long as the 
step which alone can bring us to it is not 
taken. 

It has been occasionally urged that 
there is something in the disposition and 
nature of the Africans themselves which 
renders all prospect of civilization on that 
continent extremely unpromising. Here 
as in every other branch of this extensive 
question the argument of our adversar¬ 
ies pleads against them; for surely, sir, 
the present deplorable state of Africa 
calls for our generous aid rather than 
justifies despair of her recovery and 
still less any further repetition of our in¬ 
juries. 

I will not much longer fatigue the at¬ 
tention of the House; but this point has 
a Banction (s&ngk'shtin): authorize. 
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so deeply impressed itself upon my mind 
that 1 must trouble the committee with 
a few additional observations. Are we 
justified, I ask, on any theory, or by any 
instance to be found in the history of the 
world, from its very beginning to this 
day, in forming the supposition which I 
am now combating? Are we justified 
in supposing that the particular practice 
which we encourage in Africa of men’s 
selling each other for slaves is any symp¬ 
tom of a barbarism that is incurable? 
Are we justified in supposing even that 
the practice of offering up human sacri¬ 
fices proves a total incapacity for civil¬ 
ization? 

There was a time, sir, when even hu¬ 
man sacrifices are said to have been of¬ 
fered in this island. But I would spe¬ 
cially observe on this day that the very 
practice of slave trade prevailed among 
us. Slaves, as we may read in Henry’s 
History of Great Britain were formerly 
an established article of our exports. 
“Great numbers” he says, “were ex¬ 
ported like cattle from the'British coast, 
and were seen to be exposed for sale in 
the Roman market.” It does not distinctly 
appear by what means they were pro¬ 
cured. The historian tells you that 
“ witchcraft and debt were probably 
some of the chief sources of British 
slaves; that prisoners taken in war were 
added to the number; and that there 
might be among them some unfortunate 
gamesters who after having lost all their 
goods, at length staked themselves, their 
wives, and their children.” 

Every one of these sources of slavery 
has been stated, almost precisely in the 
same terms, to be at this hour a source 
of slavery in Africa. And these circum¬ 
stances, sir, furnish the alleged proofs 
that Providence never intended Africa 
to rise above a state of barbarism. Allow 
of this principle as applied to Africa, 


and I should be glad to know why it 
might not also have been applied to an¬ 
cient and uncivilized Britain. 

We, sir, have long since emerged from 
barbarism. We have almost forgotten 
that we were once barbarians. We are 
now raised to a situation which exhibits 
a striking contrast to every circumstance 
of barbarity. There is indeed one thing 
wanting to complete the contrast, and 
to clear us forever from the imputation 
of acting even to this hour as barbarians. 
We continue to this hour a barbarous 
traflBc in slaves; we continue it even yet 
in spite of all our great pretensions to 
civilization. We were once as obscure 
among the nations of the earth, as sav¬ 
age in our manner, as debased in our 
morals, as degraded in our understand¬ 
ings as these unhappy Africans at pres¬ 
ent. But in the lapse of a long series of 
years, we have become rich in a variety 
of acquirements, favored above measure 
in the gifts of Providence, unrivaled in 
commerce, pre-eminent in arts, foremost 
in science, and established in all the 
blessings of civil society. We are in pos¬ 
session of peace, of happiness, of liberty. 
From all these blessings we must for¬ 
ever have been shut out had there been 
any truth in the principles which some 
gentlemen have not hesitated to lay 
down as applicable to Africa. 

1 trust we shall no longer continue this 
commerce. If we listen to the voice of 
reason and duty and pursue this night 
the line of conduct which they prescribe, 
some of us may live to see a reverse of 
that picture from whicK we now turn 
our eyes with shame and regret. I shall 
vote, sir, against the adjournment; and 
I shall oppose to the utmost every 
proposition which in any way may 
tend to prevent or even to postpone for 
an hour, the total abolition of tiie slave 
trade. 
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GE'ITING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING WORD MASTERY 


1. Near the beginning of his speech, Pitt 
states the question: “Why should the slave 
trade be abolished?” Cite his exact words 
in answer to this question. 

2. Why was Pitt opposed to the gradual 
abolition of the slave trade? 

3. Did Pitt feel that Great Britain was 
free from blame in the slave trade? 

4. What argument would Great Britain 
have furnished to other European nations 
by refusing to abolish the slave trade im¬ 
mediately? 

5. Those who favored gradual abolition 
had advanced these arguments: first, that 
slavery was justified because the Africans 
themselves gambled away their own lives; 
second, that British abolition by itself would 
not be effective since other nations would 
not do likewise; and third, that civilization 
in Africa was impossible because the Af¬ 
ricans themselves sold each other into slav¬ 
ery and offered human sacrifices to their 
gods. Show by citing passages from Pitt’s 
speech how he answered these arguments. 

6. A committee of students who are 
studying world history in other classes may 
be assigned to find out whether the British 
did abolish slave trade in 1782. The com¬ 
mittee might also be assigned to give a re¬ 
port to the class on the life of William Pitt. 

7. When was the slave trade abolished in 
the United States? What provision did the 
writers of our Constitution make for ending 
the importation of slaves? 

APPLYING AN IDEA 

8. One of the most telling passages in 
Pitt’s speech is his reminder that Britons 
themselves were once barbarians: “We 
have almost forgotten that we were once 
barbarians.” This is a lesson in humility 
which applies to every country. When we 
proudly boast of our present achievements 
and loudly censure other countries, we 
should ask, “ What is there in our history or 
in our present society that we might well 
remind ourselves of occasionally? ” 


9. Common Words. These three words 
are used with unusual meanings in Pitt’s 
speech. Try first to figure out the meaning 
from the context; then check your guess 
with the dictionary: 

a. Office (page 488) 

b. Pursuit (page 488) 

c. Suffered (page 488) 

10. Word Parts. The two words below 
are found in Pitt’s speech. The root of each 
is found in many English words. List as 
many as you can, giving for each the mean¬ 
ings of the root and of the prefixes and suf¬ 
fixes. 

a. Infuse (page 488): The prefix in- here 
means “ into.” The root fuse comes from 
the Latin word fvndo meaning “ to 
pour.” 

b. Subvert (page 488): The prefix sub- 
here means “ under.” The rotrt vert 
comes from the Latin word verto mean¬ 
ing “to turn.” The current meaning of 
subvert is “ to overthrow from the very 
foundation.” 


A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT 

BY ROBERT BURNS 

In the time of Joan of Arc, the Eng¬ 
lish fought not only the French, but also 
their neighbors to the north, the Scots. Over 
a period of nearly three hundred years, war 
raged between these two peoples. Scottish 
border chieftains raided England regularly. 
English kings, with far more wealth at their 
command and far greater armies, marched 
time after time into Scotland but could 
never subdue the country. In 1603, the two 
countries were finally united under a com¬ 
mon king, James I of England, who was 
also James VI of Scotland. From that time 
on, the two countries were a joint kingdom, 
the United Kingdom as it still is called. 
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consisting now of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Yet even today the Scottish people retain 
their individuality. The burr of their speech 
has not changed, nor their frugal life, nor 
the value tliey place upon honesty, in¬ 
dustry, and courage. The great poet of the 
Scotch people is Robert Burns, who lived 
in the second half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Bums was bom into extreme poverty, 
yet it was a poverty with dignity, widiout 
shame, as he explains in the poem that fol¬ 
lows. In the last two lines of the poem. 
Burns puts into other words the “frater¬ 
nity” for which the French people fou^t 
their Revolution. 

The poem is written in Scotch dialect, 
which must be translated before the poem 
can be enjoyed. The meaning hinges on 
the repetition of the words “ a’ that,” which 
mean “all that,” a phrase commonly used 
in everyday speech to mean “ all that sort 
of thing.” As the poem progresses, the 
phrase gathers momentum and power, par¬ 
ticularly if the poem is read aloud. 

Is there, for honest poverty. 

That hangs his head,° an’ a’ that? 

The coward slave, we pass him by — 

We dare be poor for a’ thatl 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 5 

Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s® stamp, 

A man’s pure gold for a’ tliat. 

What though on homely fare we dine. 
Wear hoddin-gray,® an’ a’ that? 10 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their 
wine — 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an a’ that. 

Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that. 

The honest man, tho’ e’er so poor, 15 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 

s. hangs his head: is ashamed of. The first 
two lines ask if there is anyone who hangs his 
head because he is poor. 7. guinea (gin'l): an 
English coin which is stamped out of gold. 
10. hoddhi-gray: a coarse gray cloth. 


Ye see yon birlde,® ca’d a lord, 

Who struts, an’ stares, an a’ that? 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word. 

He’s but a coof® for a’ that. 20 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

His ribbon, star,® an’ a’ that. 

The man o’ independent mind. 

He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 

A king can make a belted knight, 25 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ thatl 
But an honest man’s above his might — 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ thatl ° 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 30 

The pith o’ sense® an’ pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 

That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth 35 
Shall bear the gree® an’ a’ thatl 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

It’s cornin’ yet for a’ that. 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ thatl 40 

17. birkie: a Scotch term meaning a swagger, 
ing fellow. 20. coof: a stupid fellow. 22. ribbon- 
star: the insignia of titles and awards made by tlie 
English king. 28. Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that: 
although he must not claim that. 31. pith o’ 
sense: the substance of good sense. 36. bear the 
gree: carry off the prize. 

APPLYING AN IDEA 

1. In each of the first four stanzas of this 
poem, the poet draws a contrast between 
poverty and riches. Tn each contrast he finds 
some value that a man may have whether 
he has riches or not. In the first stanza, the 
contrast is between titles and rank on the 
one hand, and man’s worth on the other. 
What are the contrasts in the other stanzas? 
What three things does the poet hold to be 
worth more than rank and riches? 

2. What does the author mean in saying 
“ The coward slave, we pass him by—^ 
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3. What is the poet’s feeling about pov¬ 
erty? about fame and riches? Does the poet 
feel that fame and riches are a good meas¬ 
ure of a man’s true worth? 

4. State the basic idea of the poem in a 
sentence or two. 

5. In the following quotation (lines 7-8), 
with what is man being compared? With 
what is rank compared? 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

A man’s pure gold for a’ that.” 

Consult the footnote on page 492 which ex¬ 
plains guinea. 

6. What is meant by “ king o’ men ” (lines 
15-16)? 

“ The honest man, tho’ e’er so poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that.” 


THE CONCORD HYMN 

BY RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON 

The scene now shifts to America, 
where, less than two hundred years ago, the 
battle for freedom and liberty was renewed. 
Here the March of Freedom was taken up 
again. The issue was not just whether the 
American colonies were to be independent 
of England. The issue was whether men 
were to be treated as men even though they 
were colonists. The first shots fired by 
Americans in diat battle were fired at Lex¬ 
ington and Concord, two towns lying west 
of Boston. Years later a monument was 
erected at Concord Bridge. For the dedi¬ 
cation ceremony, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote the poei;n that follows. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfiu-led, 
Here once the embattled fanners stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 5 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 
We set today a votive stone,® 10 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 15 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

lo. votive {v 5 'tlv) stone: a monument devoted 
to the memory of the men who fought at Con¬ 
cord. 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

Expand by illustration the meaning of the 
following lines; 

a. “And fired the shot heard round the 
world.” (line 4) What does “the shot” 
stand for? In what way was it heard 
round the world. 

b. Why is it important that a brave stand 
of untrained fanners against disciplined 
British troops be remembered (lines 10- 
11 )? 

“ We set today a votive stone. 

That memory may their deed redeem . . 


ESCAPE FROM THE MINE 

BY WALTER D. EDMONDS 

Even before war with England came, 
a few of the colonists sensed trouble ahead 
and left for Canada where there w'as no talk 
of independence or rebellion. But it is no 
easy thing to pick up a farm or a store and 


“EKmpe from the Mine,” from Dhmim AUmg the Mohawk, by Walter D. Edmonda. Rqsinted by pennimhm of Uttle, Brawn ft 
Company and The Atlantic Monthly PreiB. 




^ Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world.’* 


M.J. yVUharM 
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move it hundreds of miles through the wil¬ 
derness. Thousands of loyalists who did not 
wish to break the ties with England re¬ 
mained in the thirteen colonies when war 
finally broke out. Some of them felt their 
convictions so strongly that they organized 
into armed groups of rangers to fight on the 
British side. Others were content merely to 
speak their mind about the patriots. 

Thus it was that the patriots fought not 
only the British armies but other colonists 
as well. Guns and ammunition, food and 
clothing were scarce in the patriot armies. 
Even living at home was difficult enough. 
Feeling against the loyalists ran high. Mobs 
of angry men and women burned loyalist 
homes and stores, killed loyalist men or 
threw them into prison and drove their fam¬ 
ilies off. Sometimes the patriots accused per¬ 
sons who were not really loyalists at heart; 
sometimes they made downright mistakes, 
and their actions were unjust. It is difficult 
to see clearly in times of great emotional 
crisis. The patriot story has been told many 
times; the following story gives a little of 
the other side. 

THERE were about sixty men on 
the sand. Some sat with their backs 
propped against the stone. Some of them 
lay sprawled out. Few talked. It wasn’t 
a good place to talk in, nor did they look 
like men who were given to talking. 
They didn’t look very much like men, 
somehow, at all. 

They had the shape of men, though. 
They wore men’s clothes, but, for the 
most part, these were in rags, and all 
had a sodden, rotten look in the dim 
light from the charcoal fires. 

The fires burned in old sap kettles, 
cooking pots, whatever could contain 
charcoal. It was necessary to keep them 
burning; two or three of the men were 
appointed every night to watch them. If 
the fires were permitted to go out, a few 
of the old hands said, the whole sixty 
prisoners would die inside of an hour. 


They kept the fires burning close to 
the waterside to get the benefit of the 
reflected light, but light of any kind 
made small impression there. The shaft 
of the old mine was fifty feet across and 
seventy feet high, with only a four-foot 
opening at the top. This opening was se¬ 
cured by iron bars grouted^ into the 
stone —as if a prisoner could possibly 
have climbed the inside of a cone of 
smooth rock with forty pounds of iron 
on him. 

When they looked up at those bars, 
during the few minutes that daylight 
slanted through them, some of the men 
felt that they would like to kill the man 
who had put in those bars. 

They were all ironed by four chains 
that joined wrists and ankles. When a 
man entered the prison, the warden of¬ 
fered him his choice of a new set for 
two pounds English,* or a rusty set for 
nothing. Though rusty sets made scars 
quicker than new ones, most of the pris¬ 
oners could not afford to spend two 
pounds. Most of them didn’t have that 
much. 

Whenever the guard up above hap¬ 
pened to think of it — sometimes it was 
every day, or every other day, or once a 
v/eck — they were allowed up to exercise 
in the open air, to bring up their filth 
buckets and enjoy the world inside the 
walls that surrounded the prison build¬ 
ings. They went up one at a time, up a 
fifty-foot iron ladder grouted into the 
rocky wall, heaving and jerking them¬ 
selves to lift their fettered hands and 
feet from rung to rung. 'They went 
through a trap door into the guardhouse 
cellar, and when four had been allowed 
through, the trap was closed on the men 
on the ladder, and the first four passed 

* grouted (grout'£d); fastened by means of 
cement or mortar. * This means two pounds ii< 
English money. 
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up another ladder into the guardroom 
proper. Then four more were allowed in 
the cellar, and so on, so that the four 
armed guards in the cellar were never 
outnumWed. It was a foolproof system. 
There was no way out. 

Of course, they had explored the 
drifts ® of the old mine. There were 
seven or eight of them, in which they 
slept; but they all ended in blind ends. 
And no one could dig through stone 
without tools. 

The richer prisoners bought boards 
from the guards at two shilling a foot, 
for the purpose of raising their straw 
pallets^ o£E the damp, and those that 
could not afford boards were envious. 
Anything that contributed to keeping the 
damp from a man’s bones in that place 
was a treasure. The whole place was 
damp. The walls were always sweating 
and dropping water. Then there was the 
pool beyond the sand, under the main 
shaft. No one knew how deep it was, 
though two once had tried wading out 
into it. They had gone over their heads 
within a dozen feet. It had taken tihem 
two weeks to dry out. With irons on, a 
man could not take his clothes off, and 
the fires gave scarcely enough heat to 
counteract the dampness of the air itself. 

The water filled half the area at the 
bottom of the shaft. On the side on 
which the ladder descended from the 
trap door of the guardroom cellar was 
the sandy beach. On the other, the wa¬ 
ter licked up against the wall of living 
rock. It backed off into two drifts, so no 
one knew how much water there really 
was inside the hill. But there was enough 
to make the temperature invariable. In 
the hottest summer weather it stayed at 
fifty-two degrees; and the same in win¬ 
ter, no matter how far below zero it was 

•drift: as used here, an underground passage. 
• oallet (pfil'Ct): a rough bed. In French paulet 
means straw. 


outside the guardhouse. But a man could 
never feel warm, even in winter. 

The reason most of the men did not 
talk was that a human voice seemed to 
get lost as soon as it left the lips. It was 
the bigness of the place, the darkness, 
and, perhaps, the consciousness of all 
the mass of the hill overhead. The reb¬ 
els, in 1776, called it Newgate Prison; 
but the prisoners still called it by its old 
name of Simsbury Mines. 

The few who did talk during the sum¬ 
mer of 1777 discussed torpidly® the 
progress of Burgoyne’s® army, which 
was supposed to be coming down Lake 
Champlain from Canada. It was their 
great hope; though a good many won¬ 
dered whether, if Burgoyne actually 
captured Albany and the Hudson Val¬ 
ley, he would explore as far east as Sims¬ 
bury, Connecticut. It did not seem likely. 
To send out a letter, a man had to bribe 
the guard with ten shillings, the regular 
price. 

Most of them were poor men anyway. 
Men who had been arrested rather 
through their neighbors’ fear than 
through any overt ' act on their own part. 
One was a minister who had preached 
for the maintenance of established gov¬ 
ernment and deplored the action of such 
hotheaded people as General Washing¬ 
ton. He tried to preach in the prison, but 
in there no one wanted to listen to him. 

Another man was a New York farmer 
who had tried to protect his wife and 
daughter from being molested by New 
England militia at a place called Bemis 
Heights. He had knocked down a ser¬ 
geant. He never denied having been a 
Tory,® but he had never done anything 

•torpidly: sluggishly. *811110700 (bdr-goinO' 
an English general. ^ overt (S'vdrt): open, public. 
* Tory: a person loyal to England during the 
American Revolution. Tories called themselves 
“loyalists” and called the patriots who fought 
England “rebels.** 
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but knock down the sergeant. He said 
that everybody in the upper Hudson had 
been having trouble with the New Eng¬ 
land troops quartered in that district. 

There were some Albany gentry who 
were known Tories. These men kept by 
themselves and talked politics, and these 
were the men who had information that 
Burgoyne was coming against Ticonder- 
oga.® They were quite cheerful at times, 
but, as often as not, they seemed to drop 
into the queer animal-pack instinct that 
belonged to the place, as if most of the 
men s minds had been touched when 
they came down the ladder into the 
darkness. 

There was also the man John Wolff, 
who had been transferred to the prison 
in the early fall of 1776. He was listed 
on the prison ledger as “No. 17, store¬ 
keeper, Cosby’s Manor, Tryon County; 
arrested by the Tryon County Commit¬ 
tee of Safety; convicted of being a loy¬ 
alist.” 

But, while truthful in that meager out¬ 
line, the ledger did not add that John 
Wolff had been proved of nothing more 
treasonable than giving food to hungry 
refugee loyalists. Cosby’s Manor was far 
up the Mohawk River, beyond the Ger¬ 
man Flats settlements in which he was 
tried, and people there were conscious 
of the Indians and the fact that the Iro¬ 
quois were generally loyal to the crown, 
the Johnsons and the Butlers,^® who had 
already fled to Canada, The ledger, 
further, did not state that John Wolff 
was married and that he had left his 
wife with two pounds cash money to find 
her way to safety out of a hostile neigh¬ 
borhood. It did not say that John Wolff 

• Ticonderoga (tI*k6n'dSr-6'gd): now a town 
in New York State at the lower end of Lake 
Champlain. The fort of early times had been 
taken from the English in 1775 by Ethan Allen. 
^ the Johnsons and the Bntlers: Loyalist 
families. 


had never much considered his wife un¬ 
til the time of his trial, and that only 
when he was carried off from Fort Day- 
ton under escort, to be sent to the mines, 
did he realize what a loyal person she 
was. The fact that he had never appre¬ 
ciated her preyed on John Wolff’s mind. 
She was a colorless sort of woman, a 
woman without a great deal of spunk at 
any time. 

He had passed her what money he 
had had on him, and he had told her to 
try to get to Canada, where John Butler 
might be willing to help her out. He had 
saved eight shillings with which to pay 
for sending a letter, but down here he 
found it cost ten shillings just to bribe 
the guard. 

He still could not understand why he 
had been imprisoned. The sentence of 
the militia court had been execution, but 
somehow that had been changed to im¬ 
prisonment at the last minute. He did 
not understand that either. 

John Wolff, No. 17, had been in New¬ 
gate Prison for more than a year, but he 
was no longer sme, himself, how long it 
was. He seemed to have lost the sense of 
time. There were days when he couldn’t 
have said offhand whether they were 
today, or yesterday. Generally it turned 
out that they were days beyond track. 

SomeHmes he would catch himself say¬ 
ing the days of the week, “Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday — ” Or the months 
of the year. Tht^re were many things he 
used to say, “Lucy Locket, lost her 
pocket — ” Sometimes he would wake up 
the near-by prisoners and they would 
throw pieces of rock at his bed and yell. 
It was awful when the men yelled. It 
started echoes whirling in the air shaft; 
one could hear them traveling up and 
down between the water and the grat¬ 
ing. They would seem to carry John 
Wolff*s thoughts up to that grating until 
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he was nearly mad with the thought of 
it. What with the charcoal smoke, a man 
could hardly tell when the sun was in 
the sky above that grating, except at 
noon. A little before and a little after the 
equinox,’‘ a man could see the sun, 
itself, if he waded out into the water far 
enough. He could even feel it on his 
head, very faintly warm. John Wolff 
had so felt it, and the man next to 
him had felt it also, but he started a 
convulsion, and they had to haul him 
out of the water to save him from drown¬ 
ing. 

But when the men started yelling and 
got the echoes going, it used to make 
John Wolff feel sick. The voices would 
start picking one another up, catching 
and passing one another, and coming up 
and down, until the echoes managed to 
acquire individual personalities of their 
own, and the echoes then had echoes, 
and it went on and on, a bedlam that 
wouldn’t die even when the trap door 
opened at the top of the iron ladder and 
the guard looked down and yelled back 
furiously. Then the men would work on 
the echoes, and a queer singsong rise 
and fall would be worked out of the ech¬ 
oes that, even after everyone was tired, 
kept the echoes working endlessly. 

It was like the eternal drip of water 
magnified. The drip of water had the 
same effect when all the men were si¬ 
lent. At first John Wolff would notice it 
on the wall right beside him. Drip, and 
a pause; drip, and a pause. Gradually, 
thfe soft impingement of a single drop 
would lead him to listen for drops far- 

“ equinox (e'kwl-ndks): the time when the 
center of the sun is directly over the equator. 
It occurs twice a year: on about March 21 and 
September 23. At these times, the days and 
nights are of equal length. The location of the 
sun at this time made it possible for a man to see 
it from the bottom of the>mine shaft. ” impinge: 
to encroach or infringe upon; also, to strike or 
move against something. 


ther away, and soon his ears would be¬ 
come attuned to drops much farther off. 
Then he would begin to be aware of 
the graduation in loudness that distance 
made, and all at once the drop he had 
first noticed would have the regular 
dang of a ringing bell. He couldn’t, then, 
put it back into its proper equivalent in 
the sound of sense. 

Sometimes he, or another man, would 
get up from his wet straw and work at 
the bare rock for hours to change the 
direction of an individual drip, so that 
its sound would be altered and thus re¬ 
stored to a sane proportion. 

But one night when the men were 
making their singsong, and the guard 
happened to be drunk, maybe the guard 
went a little crazy himself. Anyway, he 
opened the trap and fired his musket 
down into the shaft. They could all see 
him, high above their heads, his finious 
red face, and the musket barrel pointing 
down like the finger of wrathful retribu¬ 
tion. The bullet striking made no sound 
through the yelling voices, and they kept 
yelling, increasing the tumult. Even John 
Wolff yelled that night. The guard lost 
his head entirely. He fired again and 
again, and finally a ball ricocheted and 
killed one of his prisoners. He was the 
man who had knocked down a sergeant 
for molesting his wife. But they did not 
notice his death till it was time fur them 
to go up the next day. 

They had to hoist his body with a rope 
and carry him to the smithy, so that his 
irons could be taken off. Then he was 
buried, and the warden. Captain Viets, 
had half a dozen men flogged; choosing 
the ones the indignant guard who had 
committed the murder pointed out; and 
ope man who owed that particular guard 
three shillings was hung by his heels for 
an hour and a half. No prisoner was 
seiA'ed food for two days, but the guard 
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did well instead, for it was necessary for 
the prison to consume its full ration of 
beef, if the warden were to receive his 
regular allowance. 

It was so odd, after that, to think of the 
dead man. He was buried in the prison 
yard. And yet he was sixty feet above 
any of the live prisoners. He was de¬ 
composing somewhere underground, but 
they were still more underground than 
he. Waiting for him to come down, one 
man said —to come down in drops of 
water. He embarked on an intricate cal¬ 
culation of how long it would take the 
first drop to come down to their level. 
John Wolff started watching the drops 
on the stone beside his bed. 

Now and then, long, fiery discussions 
began to start up over the progress of 
the British army under General Bur- 
goyne. The discussions ended in futility, 
for the guard refused to give them any 
news. Tlie guard struck a man if he 
asked. They gathered, from that, that 
the army was making progress. But one 
night the warden, himself, opened the 
trap, and they saw his bare, nourished 
legs squatting under his nightshirt as he 
bawled down: did they want to hear 
about General Johnny Burgoyne? They 
let the drops answer. But Captain Viets 
wasn’t to be deprived of his fun. “He’s 
smrrendered!” he shouted. “His entire 
armyl Six thousand men!” They could 
see him haul in his breath and swell 
himself. “ The Hessians have got licked 
at Bennington, Vermont, and St. Leger 
has been drove off from Fort Stanwix by 
Benedict Arnold.^® How do you like that? 
Hey? ” 

Purely from habit, they started their 
singsong, and he had to slam the trap 
down. But they kept the singsong up all 

” Benedict Arnold: in the early years of the 
war, one of die most succewrful American 
generals. St. Leger was a British general. 


night. They knew now that all hope of 
their being rescued from the cavern must 
be deferred. In fact, it was a question 
now if thej' ever would get Out. People 
didn’t know where they were, a lot of 
them. They didn’t really know them¬ 
selves. They were conscious only of the 
vast formation of rock that was above 
them. They thought a person wouldn’t 
think of looking for a man so deep down 
in solid rock. 

For a week afterward they beguiled 
themselves by saying what they thought 
of General Burgoyne for getting 
whipped. They imagined General Bur- 
goyne’s being put down among them. 
They wondered whether there were a 
chance of that. But people like General 
Burgoyne, who made war and brought 
Indians and wore epaulets and carried 
his private whisky with him, weren’t ever 
put in places like the mines. Only a per¬ 
son who preached in the pulpit for the 
king and constitutional government and 
the rights of property, or a person who 
said he was a loyalist and refused to take 
the new oath, or who owed some upstart 
Yankee judge some money, or who hit a 
Continental soldier who was molesting 
his wife — then that person was an atro¬ 
cious villain. 

A good many of the other prisoners 
thought that John Wolff was going crazy. 
He was not aware of it himself. Only, he 
liked to repeat things he knew. And he 
also dictated himself letters to his wife 
every week. At first he tried writing 
these in the sand, but, as time went on, 
he just sat hunched over his knees and 
repeated what was in his mind, speak¬ 
ing the words being the next best thing 
to setting them down in writing. 

u beguiled (bt-gfldO: A person who is full of 
guile is full of deceit. Can you apply this to the 
verb in this context? 
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He would ask her to write what she 
was doing, and then he would say what 
had happened in the prison. The letters 
sounded pretty much alike, even to him¬ 
self. He got tired of them. The day after 
Captain Viets delivered the news of 
Burgoynes surrender, John Wolff wrote 
his wife. Ally, about that, but then he 
could think of nothing to add. A Mr. 
Francis, who had been in the caverns 
when he first arrived, asked what the 
trouble was. “ I’m writing my wife 
Alice,” explained John Wolff, “ but I can t 
think of anything new to tell her.” 

“ Have you described this lovely home 
of ours? ” asked Mr. Francis. 

“ No, I haven’t.” 

“Why don’t you? Take a look around 
and see what there is to see.” 

Several of the men laughed, but John 
Wolff did not mind. It was an idea. He 
began looking round and made up his 
letter, about the air shaft and the beds 
and the beach of sand and the water. 
“ The water is queer,” he dictated; “ the 
water keeps dropping down off the walls 
all the while, and the water don’t ever 
get higher nor lower.” He realized that 
he was saying something nobody had 
noticed. 

Suddenly John Wolff came out of his 
daze, and he had a long fit of the shakes. 
But they weren’t the damp shakes that 
everybody had. He was shaking with 
excitement. He went and looked at the 
water. 

He asked, “Has anybody ever tried 
to wade out there? ” 

“It’s too deep,” one of the men said. 

“ Has anybody tried to swim? ” asked 
John Wolff, 

A roar of laughter went up. One of 
the men reached out and rattled the 
chains connecting Wolff’s anklets and 
wrist fetters. “ Try and swim with forty 
pounds,” he suggested. John Wolff stood 


in their midst, looking at their faces, 
gaimt, and filthy with rock dust and 
charcoal smoke and unwashed beards. 
It came to him that he must look like 
that himself. His hand went to his beard. 
He had never had a beard before. He 
had always shaved. 

Then his eyes grew cunning. He felt 
them growing so, and closed the lids 
lest the other men see it, and he went 
and lay down. 'They were still making 
jokes about him when the guard opened 
the trap door and shouted down at them 
to heave up for their exercise. 

From his bed, John Wolff watched 
them clambering toilsomely up the lad¬ 
der, their chains clashing against the 
iron rungs as they fought upward with 
one hand and lugged the filth buckets 
with the other. The smoke from the bra¬ 
ziers drew into the guardroom, and the 
guard stepped away from the door and 
closed it after the fourth man. It was a 
slow business. John Wolff lay there till 
they had all gone up. 

“ Hey, you! ” shouted the guard. 

John Wolff did not answer. 

“Come up.” 

John Wolff remembered all the filth 
he had ever heard and sent it up to the 
guard. The guard laughed at him. “All 
right,” he said, “ stay down. Stay down 
for a week.” Wolff was a harmless man, 
not worth going down for and lugging 
up and flogging. He slammed the trap 
shut. 

John Wolff got ,up. He clanked slowly 
down to the beach and looked at the 
water. Then he started rummaging in 
the straw beds for pieces of plank. He 
hadn’t been able to afford any himself. 
Moving with the slow, half-hopping mo¬ 
tion the irons forced him to use, he took 
down planks and put them in the water. 
They floated sog^y. He got more. He 
laid them on top of eadi other, side by 
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side. Then he waded out and straddled 
them and tentatively pulled up his feet. 
The planks sank under him and he rum¬ 
maged for more. He finally collected 
enough to float his weight, and he tied 
them together with strips torn from 
blankets. 

He straddled the clumsy raft and 
pushed it out with his feet. He paddled 
with his hands. The weight of the irons 
made his hands splash, no matter how 
careful he was. But he had only a little 
way to go to get out of the light from 
the braziers. 

John Wolff had been thinking about 
which shaft to choose. But as he could 
not make up his mind, he chose the far¬ 
thest. When he entered it, the noise of 
his splashing diminished. The light be¬ 
hind him was circumscribed by the low 
ceiling of the shaft and the flat level of 
the water. Looking back, it seemed to 
him that he had come a great distance. 
He could not see far ahead, because the 
shaft made a turn. He paddled slowly 
round that, and then, in the darkness 
that instantly became complete, he felt 
the front of his raft strike the rock. The 
impact was very slight, but it almost 
knocked him off balance. He barely 
saved himself by lifting his hands and 
bracing them against the rock wall. He 
realized that the drift was filled to the 
ceiling, and that there was no way out. 
He felt all round the water level to make 
sure, and then tried to turn his raft. 

There was not room to turn it, and he 
had to back out. It was a laborious and 
painful process. His arms dragged and 
his legs had gone numb with cold, ex¬ 
cept for the ache the cold made in his 
ankle scars. 

When he came into view of the sand 
beach and the smoldering charcoal fires 
and the mussed straw beds he had vio¬ 
lated of their planks, he was sobbing 


with exhaustion. He lay forward along 
the planks, eyes shut. From a vague 
sense of habit, he started dictating a let¬ 
ter to Ally: “The right drift is full of 
water, so I can’t get out that way. I 
have got to try the other way. It is so 
hard to paddle.” 

Then it occurred to him that he could 
not wait another day to try. It would 
take almost as long to get fifty feet back 
to shore as to paddle into the other drift. 
In either case, he would have no time 
to put the planks back under the straw. 
They ducked men who monkeyed with 
the beds of others. It took two weeks to 
get dry. 

John Wolff decided to paddle into 
the other drift. 

Again the splashing he made seemed 
to crash against the upward walls of the 
shaft. But again the noise was shut off 
when he finally entered the second drift. 
He had been working an hour to cover 
his hundred feet or so of progress, and 
the men would be coming down soon. 
He forced himself to keep at his work 
until the last reflected light on the water 
was left behind. Then he came to a 
slight curve and continued round that, 
and then he stopped. 

He had a sudden new sensation. The 
sweat was pouring out of his skin. It was 
the first time he had sweated for months. 
It made him feel weak, as if the whole 
energy of his body had been put to work 
at the process of creating sweat in him; 
but at the same time he felt an access of 
courage because he was still able to 
sweat. 

It gave his hands power to paddle on. 
Behind, and far away, shut off by the 
rock wall, he heard the muffled clank¬ 
ing as the men started down the ladder. 
He kept on. 

It was pitch dark now. The raft was 
scraping the side of the drift. But he 
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kept on paddling, and the echoes that 
entered the drift were mere whispers of 
his name — John Wol£F, John WolfF — like 
voices for a person departing the world. 

His arms lifted and fell and lifted. He 
had gone a long way. He was not com¬ 
pletely conscious any more of what he 
was doing. He was quite unprepared 
when the raft struck a projection of the 
wall, dumping him sideways o£F the 
plank into the water. His last flurry broke 
the wrappings of the raft and the planks 
came apart. He thought he was going 
to drown. Then he struck bottom. He 
stood up and his head came out of 
water. Against his wet face, in the dark, 
he felt an icy draft of air. 

He started wading. The bottom was 
quite smooth, but the water deepened. 
It reached his chin. He knew that he 
was going in the right direction, because 
the air drew against his forehead. 

The boards had drifted out of his 
reach and it was too dark to see any¬ 
thing anyway. John Wolff stood still in 
the water, thinHng aloud, as he had got 
the habit of dictating to himself: “ Dear 
Ally, the water is up to my mouth. It is 
getting deeper. But there is surely air 
coming along this drift. And I can’t get 
back and I flgure to go ahead. It is bet¬ 
ter to drown than to stand still in the 
water. It is not very cold water, but it 
makes me shake some. Otherwise I am 
well, and hoping you are the same—” 
He drew a deep breath and took a full 
stride forward. 

The water fell away from his chin, 
from his throat. He felt the cold air 
against his wishbone. He drew another 
breath and took still another step, and 
the water dropped halfway to his waist. 
He shouted. 

It was thin sound he made, and it was 
drowned by his threshing in the water. 
All at once he was reaching down, hold¬ 


ing tight the chains to his ankles and 
floundering knee-deep along a narrow 
stream. The air was cold all over him. 
He went on for a dozen yards and 
shouted again. There was light on the 
right-hand wall. Faint but actual light. 
Daylight. He turned the corner to the 
left and saw the shine of the light on the 
water, whidi now ran downhill quite 
swiftly through a small tunnel, lined 
with stone, that seemed to narrow to the 
dimension of a large culvert. He had to 
bend and get on his knees. He took an¬ 
other turn as he dragged himself in the 
water, and he saw ahead of him the gray 
of woods in October. 

But between him and the woods was 
a wooden grille.^® 

It shocked and amazed him to find 
that grille, after so long and baffling a 
distance. It seemed to him of a piece 
with all the malicious godlessness of the 
mines. In its way it seemed to him in¬ 
finitely more wicked than the trial which 
had sent him to prison in the first place. 

He dragged himself up to it and put 
his hands against the lower bar and 
rested his head on his hands. The shakes 
were taking hold of him again. He 
closed his eyes and let go of his body. 

He felt the grille shaking as he shook, 
and opened his eyes. It came to him that 
the wood was old and the joints the 
crossbars made widx llie frame were 
very rotten. He braced his feet against 
a crease in the stone and threw his 
weight against the grille. 

The whole business gave way, tum¬ 
bling out under him down the steep hill¬ 
side. He fell with it, with a last clank of 
his irons, rolled over down the slope, 
and came to rest with his face upward, 
seeing the breast of the hill against the 
sky. He lay still, weeping, 

A cold rain was falling steadily. 

^ griHe: a grating forming a barrier or fencQ 
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In two hours he had covered a mile 
and a half through the woods. He had 
gone beyond caring about the noise he 
made. Just after sunset, he struck a path 
that led him into a pasture. 

The pasture sloped toward a valley 
through which a road ran. On the road 
were a small house, with a bam attached 
to it by a woodshed, and an outbuilding 
that had a chimney and looked like a 
forge. The wet bricks shone faintly in 
the light from the house window. He 
stopped, while the rain beat down on 
him, and stared at the lighted fire visible 
through the kitchen window. Where he 
was the whole world smelled wet and 
cold. 

Presently a man came out of the house 
and went to the barn. John Wolff could 
hardly credit his good luck as he saw 
the man lead out a horse and take it to 
the front door. The man waited there 
until a woman came out, shawling her¬ 
self against the rain. The man helped 
her into the pillion.^® He then mounted 
in front of her, and while the horse 
shifted sidewise under them, he shouted 
to someone in the house to bar the door 
till they came back. 

John Wolff could hear the answer 
through the rain —a Negro voice. It 
sounded like a woman’s. The man said 
they would return in two or three hours. 
He kicked the horse to a trot down the 
road. 

As soon as the horse had gone, John 
Wolff started down the hill. He went 
first to the building he thought might 
be a smithy and opened the door. There 
was enough light in the banked fire 
to show him, dimly, the anvil and the 
hammers and files on the bench be¬ 
side it. 

He was like a man obsessed. He made 

u pillion (pfl'yfin): a pad placed on a horse 
behind the saddle. 
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no effort to be quiet, but picked up one 
of the hammers and started striking on 
the seams of his wristbands. It was hard 
to get a good swing. His aim was clumsy 
from the cold and the weight of the 
chain, and the hammer head kept roll¬ 
ing off the iron onto his arm. But the 
seam cracked finally and he pulled the 
iron loose. For a minute he stood look¬ 
ing at the rusty imprint on his wrist, as 
if he saw the iron in his flesh. Then 
he slowly flexed the arm and raised it 
over his head. He felt as if his fist could 
strike high heaven. 

He broke the other fetter more hand¬ 
ily and began work on the anklets. 
These were harder to break, for it was 
almost impossible to keep his leg on 
the anvil within striking distance of his 
arm and yet get a free swing with the 
hammer. Finally he thought of tipping 
the anvil over. 

It took all his strength to accomplish 
that, and the anvil teetered a long time 
before he could overbalance it. It fell 
with a terrific thud, but John Wolff did 
not seem to notice the noise until the 
screaming of the Negro woman in the 
house broke in on his hearing. He lifted 
his chin and instinctively started to join 
hra: voice with his —as if it were the 
singsong starting back in the mine. 

Then he remembered what he was do¬ 
ing and held his anlde against the anvil 
and swung the hammer with both hands. 
The fetter smashed all to pieces. He 
broke the other at the first blow. 

The Negro woman was still shrieking 
over in the house, and John Wolff lis¬ 
tened to her, cocking his head a little, 
while a strained look of cunning came 
into his eyes. The hand which held thd 
hammer began to swing with little jerksi 
Suddenly he became aware of the mo- 
tion of his hand and stopped it. He stood 
quite still, with a growing excitement in 
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his eyes and his breath coming and go¬ 
ing sharply. 

At his first step, he nearly toppled 
over on his face. He recovered himself, 
went out through the door and closed 
it behind him with great care. He 
stopped for a moment more, turning his 
head toward the house as if he tasted 
the fear in the woman’s shrieks. The 
hand holding the hammer started again 
its premonitory^^ twitching. He started 
for the house. 

Habit forced his legs into the hob¬ 
bling gait the shackles had trained them 
to, but the release from weight deprived 
them of all sense of balance. He kept 
lurching forward, and on the second hop 
he measured his length in the muddy 
yard. He scrambled up and forced him¬ 
self to move more slowly until he had 
got to the porch. He knocked on the 
door. At the first blow, the woman 
stopped her screeching. 

He compelled his free hand to knock 
gently again; this started the woman off 
on her shrieks, and he listened with his 
ear to the panel. When she stopped, the 
house was quiet as death, with only the 
sound of the rain dripping from the 
eaves. 

The drip distracted him until he heard 
the woman moan inside the house, and 
then the sound of her feet sneaking to¬ 
ward the back. 

It infuriated him. He raised the ham¬ 
mer with both hands and battered it 
against the door. It was an eight-pound 
hammer and he broke in a panel in half 
a dozen blows. He became intoxicated 
with the destruction he was making of 
the door and forgot all about the woman. 

He knocked in the panels one by one 
and hammered at the bar behind them 
until it fell away, brackets and all. Then 

premonitoty (prS-mSn'i-t6Tl): giving warn¬ 
ing or information beforehand. 


he opened the door and walked into the 
lighted room. 

A fire was burning on the hearth and 
a kettle was steaming. He had not seen 
a kettle with a spout for more than a 
year. The hammer dropped out of his 
hand, clanked on the hearthstones, but 
he let it lie. 

He thought he was standing steady, 
but he was weaving on his feet. He had 
forgotten all about the woman; even 
when she stole down the stairs to see 
what had become of him, he did not 
hear her. 

She stood there watching him with 
her round eyes rolling. 

She saw a man so thin he hardly 
seemed a man at all, with a mess of 
light-brown hair showing white streaks 
and hanging down on his shoulders and 
a matted beard and a torn shirt and rot¬ 
ten wet trousers and bare feet. The feet 
were bleeding. She saw the blood on 
the hearthstones. And then she saw the 
fetter scars on his ankles and wrists. 

“ Lan’ sakes,” she breathed. “ You ain’ 
no booger,’* is you? ” 

His chin lifted, but his glazed eyes 
did not shift from the kettle. 

"If I could have a cup of tea—” He 
sat down weakly. 

The Negro woman was young. Her 
ciu-iosity and sympathy were powerfully 
aroused. “ You one of de prison people,” 
she announced. She nodded, as he did 
not contradict her. “Soon as I lay my 
eyes on you, I say, *Leeza, dat am one 
of de prison people. He got put in |es’ 
like ol’ massa. Dat’s what he did.” She 
came forward. "Cose you can have 
some tea. Dey ain’ so many places where 
you can get it, neither,” she added 
proudly. “An I’ll jes’ bring along some 
eatables wid it.” She flurried about 

” booger: here probably used in the sense of 
ghost. 
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her job, chattering; “Dey take away 
de hones’ people. Dey take me 'way 
fum dem. Mistah Phelps, he jine de 
Committee of Safety and he get to 
be powerful big man, and he get me 
when dey lock up my ol’ fambly. He 
gone to de committee tonight. He used 
to go by hisse’f, but since he tuk 
to fallen off de horseback, missis she 
jes’ naturally ’bliged to go wid um. Lot 
of de wimmen folks does dat. Dey 
have their party, and de men dey have 
theirs.” 

John Wolff shivered with the tea. It 
scalded him, but the taste was so pene¬ 
trating that he could not stop drinking. 
Warmth flooded him. The Negro woman 
stood at his side, offering a collop^® of 
cold pork and a slice of heavy white 
bread. She watched him with a kind of 
pride. 

“ Whar you gwine? ” she asked softly. 
“ You cain' stay here.” 

“No,” said John Wolff. “No, I’m go¬ 
ing to Canada.” 

The Negro woman eyed him more 
critically. “You cain’ go lookin’ de way 
you is,” she said. “ I’ll fix you fo’ de trip. 
I use’ to shave ol’ massa.” 

John Wolff was content just to sit still. 
He let the Negro woman work on him. 
She shaved him with her master’s razor 
and she hanked his hair short. Then she 
went upstairs and rummaged an old 
pair of shoes and a coat and a pair of 
trousers. 

“ Dey’re kind of monst’us lookin’,” she 
said, “ but we’re ’bliged to cover up dem 
iron marks.” 

Her face was proud over her handi¬ 
work. She was clean-looking, quite 
young. 

“ Thanks,” said John Wolff. “ Maybe I 
better be going.” 

** collop (kSl'iip): a small portion — in this 
case, a slice. 


“You take me wid you?” she sug¬ 
gested. 

He said, “I’ve got to find Ally. My 
wife. Ally.” 

“ I he’p you, massa.” 

. “ No,” he said. “ It’s too far. I’m going 
out to Niagara.” 

He felt his strength coming back to 
him. He hadn’t thought, till now, of go¬ 
ing to Niagara. But now he remembered 
tliat that was where most of the refugees 
from the western part of the Mohawk 
Valley had headed for. It occurred to 
him that at that place he might find 
someone who had heard of Ally, if she 
hadn’t got there herself. 

The Negro woman sighed. 

“ I guess you wouldn’t take me along 
wid you nohow. I guess I jes’ naturally 
got to stay here.” 

She watched him sidelong. 

“ 111 jes’ have to chase myself out into 
de rain,” she went on, as he made no sign 
of having heard her. “ Less’n you bash de 
top of my head wid de hammer a couple 
of times.” 

He shivered. 

“No.” 

“ Den I got to say you bus’ in here and 
took dese things. Oh, Mr. Phelps, hell 
lay into me. But he ain’t so smart. Ain’ 
none of dese new folks is so smart.” 

John Wolff took his eyes from the 
hammer. He turned and went out into the 
rain. The Negro woman called after him 
shrilly: “You take de lef branch, massa. 
Dat bring you into Canaan, bimeby.” 

He followed strange roads furtively by 
night, or by day only if it rained, but he 
encountered few militia bands. The smell 
of fall was in the air, and the militia 
were going home. His greatest danger 
was the spying system of the local com¬ 
mittees, men jealous of dieir new and 
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unexpected power, constantly on the 
watch for easy money by picking up a 
deserter or a wandering man, like John 
Wolff himself, who might have escaped 
from jail, or against whom evidence 
might be manufactured for the sake of 
the reward. They might be found in any 
tavern or in any crossroads house. John 
Wolff spent two weeks getting to the 
Hudson Valley. 

He crossed the riv«: at the mouth of 
the Hoosic and made his way to Ballston 
village, and there, by a fortunate chance, 
he picked up two men named Kennedy 
and Miller who had come down from St. 
John’s to visit their families. They had 
used their British leave to paddle the 
length of Champlain Lake and tramp 
sixty miles of wilderness and enemy 
country, and the night John Wolff found 
them they were planning to return. They 
took him with them. At St. John’s he 
learned that Major John Butler was in 
garrison at Fort Niagara. There was talk 
that since the breakdown of the regular 
army in the West, before Fort Stanwix, 
John Butler was recruiting a regiment of 
rangers of his own. Nobody knew very 
much about it, but John Butler would be 
a good man to serve under. If you liked 
frontier service. 

From St. John’s, John Wolff worked his 
way to Montreal, where he found that 
the last westwEird sloop was making 
ready to sail for Niagara. The master was 
a man named Grange. He agreed to take 
John Wolff aboard. 

Now, six weeks after his escape from 
Simsbury, John Wolff was coming in 
sight of the British fort. It was at the very 
tail end of November. 

A light snow had begun early in the 
afternoon. It drifted down without no¬ 
ticeable wind. But a heavy gathering of 
cloud in the northwest promised the 
storm to come. 


The walls of the fort looked brown 
and close to the earth. Even the stone 
mess house and its two flanking towers 
seemed to huddle between tlxe parallel 
expanses of lake and sky. The river and 
the flat of the land were gray with cold. 
The smokes from the barracks and the 
officers’ mess rose thinly against the fall¬ 
ing flakes and mingled with the smokes 
from the Indian camp and huts of trap¬ 
pers, traders and independent rangers 
that made a straggling kind of village be¬ 
hind the gates. The people moving down 
to the shore seemed pinched. A squad of 
soldiers in their scarlet coats marched 
down among them and took their sta¬ 
tion at the head of the makeshift dock. 
John Wolff, on the foredeck, watched 
them and the low land they waited on 
creep toward the boat. He was gaunt 
and footsore. He looked like an un¬ 
healthy man in spite of the waning of his 
prison pallor. Or it may have been his ex¬ 
pectancy that brought the .slight flush to 
his cheeks. He thought that now, at la.st, 
he would get news of his wife. He 
thought he couldn’t help getting news, 
having come so far. It had been in his 
mind for weeks now. 

The master of the sloop moved up be¬ 
hind John Wolff, smoking his short pipe, 
the tail of his red knitted cap hanging 
down beside his cheek. He said, “Well, 
here's where you get off,” as if it were a 
joke he expected Wolff to laugh at. 

John Wolff said, “ Maybe I can see Mr. 
Butler and he’ll lend me the passage 
money.” 

The master spat over tfie side. 

“No hurry. I’ll collect it next spring. 
He can’t get away from me here. You 
neither.” He sucked the pipestem open 
and stared west across the river. “ That’s 
where youll live, I reckon.” 

“ Over there? I thought that was the 
fort.” 
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“ ’Tis. But that’s where Butler’s build¬ 
ing the barracks for his rangers. They 
ain’t got any nails. I just as soon not see 
Butler till I got nails to bring him. Maybe 
I’ll have them next spring.” 

Well back from the river shore, a low 
line of log buildings looked even more 
huddled under the snow than the fort. 

The master said, “ I don’t see how peo¬ 
ple can stand to live here. They must 
be crazy. Ain’t more than fifty women 
in the whole place, barring Indians.” 
He glanced companionably at Wolff. 
“You said you lost your wife, didn’t 
you? ” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s how it is with women. You 
lose them, or something.” He gestmed 
with his pipe. “But out here you can’t 
even find them. I don’t see why you 
come out here.” 

He cocked his head, 

“ Listen to them falls. When they 
sound that way, I begin to expect ice. 
Well, you might as well get off.” 

The sloop was now half unloaded, and 
the dock sagged under boxes, bales, and 
barrels of shoes, flour, rum, powder kegs, 
lead, pork, salt beef, blankets, and In¬ 
dian goods. 

“ I wish there was some nails, though,” 
said the master. He shook hands with 
John Wolff. “There’s a couple of them 
new rangers coming down. Maybe it’s 
Butler. Guess I’ll get below.” 

Wolff saw three men in green coats 
coming down to the opposite shore. They 
got into a sldff and rowed over the river. 
In the stem sat a short gray-haired man 
with a red face and dark eyes and a long 
Irish lip to his mouth. 

“ Mr. Grange! ” he shouted. “ Mr. 
Grangel Did you bring any nails? ” 

“ No, I didn’tl ” bawled the master of 
the sloop. 

“ Why didn’t you? ” 


“ I couldn’t get them, tliat’s why! ” 

“ Did you hand in my requisition? ” 
“Yes, I did.” 

“Didn’t they say anything?” Butler 
asked angrily. 

, “ They said nails was scarce! ” 

“That’s a lie!” 

“ I ain’t saying it ain’t, am I? ” 

“ WTiat did they say? ” 

“ They said, ‘ You’d think the old 
dumbhead was going to win the war 
with a kag of nails! ’ ” 

Major Butler drew in his breath. Then 
he seemed to collapse back into himself 
and his eyes became helpless. But he 
started to grin. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that in the 
first place. Grange? ” 

The master grinned back. 

“I didn’t want to crucify you all to 
once, major. Here’s a man I’ve brought 
who wants to talk to you. Come all the 
way from Simsbury R*ison in Connecti¬ 
cut. I thought he might kind of take the 
place of a kag of nails. He’s built kind of 
like a nail, ain’t he? ” 

John Wolff flinched at the major’s di¬ 
rect stare. 

“What’s your name?” Butler asked 
him. 

“John Wolff.” 

“Wolff? Wolff? I seem to remember 
the name.” 

“ I kept the store at Cosby’s Manor.” 
“Oh, I remember you now. Do you 
want to join Butler’s Rangers? ” 

His voice was proud, naming them, as 
if the organization were something tan¬ 
gible that he had achieved, like handi- 
wofk. 

“I don’t know,” said John Wolff. He 
didn’t. He was a mild man by nature; he 
always had been. He looked like one 
now, with his pale, diin, tired face. 

Buda: said kindly, “You’ve been in 

jaa?” 
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“ Yes, sir. I was arrested a year ago last 
August.” 

“ That’s a long time.” The major’s face 
showed sympathy. He was used to these 
stories though. “But you get into the 
boat and come back with us. Old neigh¬ 
bors? ” The words were sad in his mouth. 
“This is Sergeant McLonis. He came 
from your part of the valley. You may 
know him? ” 

Getting into the boat, John WolflF 
shook hands with the young man. He felt 
shy, aware of his own misshapen clothes 
as he studied the man’s new uniform. A 
green coat with crossed buff breast 
straps. The lining of the coat was scarlet 
woolen. The hat was a skullcap of black 
leather, with a leather cockade over the 
left ear and a brass plate over the fore¬ 
head. The waistcoat was of heavy green 
woolen, and the full-length leggings of 
Indian-tanned buckskin. It was a good 
uniform, Wolff thought, fixed for service 
in the woods. 

“ Sit down, Wolff,” said Major Butler. 
..." We’ll row back, lads. I don’t want 
to see Commandant Bolton today. I 
don’t feel like it.” He turned to Wolff. 
“ How did you happen to find your way 
here? ” 

John Wolff swallowed. 

“ I thought somebody here would 
know about Cosby’s.” He couldn’t bring 
himself to mention Ally right off. 

Butler said grimly: “Well, I can tell 
you. They burned Ihompson’s house, the 
rebels did, and your store too. It’s too 
bad, Wolff. It’s going to be a long time 
before you can get back, or any of us 
can, to live. St. Leger made a mess of our 
best chance. So did Burgoyne. Up here 
we can’t get government support for an¬ 
other real campaign. We can’t even get 
nails from the government! ” 

John Wolff was silent as the skiff 
smacked over the light ripple. The drip 


from the oars had an icy sound. The air 
was raw and piercing. 

“ We’ll have to do the best we can for 
ourselves. How old are you, Wolff? ” 

“ Fifty-three.” 

“ Hard at your time of life.” 

“ I ain’t so strong right now,” said John 
Wolff. “But I’ll be all right. I used to 
have good health.” 

The other men kept watching him. 
Then he saw that Major Butler was look¬ 
ing too. He saw that his sleeves had 
drawn back to show the fetter scars. 

“ You’ve had a hard time,” Butler said 
grimly. “ Maybe you can’t forget it. But 
it’s better to try, I guess.” He raised him¬ 
self stiffly as the boat touched shore. 
“They’ve kept my wife and children 
down there. Prisoners. Hostages they call 
them. They won’t exchange them,” he 
finished with abrupt harshness. 

“ Yes, sir.” Wolff’s face started to work. 
He blurted out, “Do any women get 
here from the valley, sir? ” 

“ Some got through.” Butler was brief. 
“Why?” 

“You haven’t seen my wife? Alice 
Wolff. Ally, she’s called, generally. Kind 
of a pale woman? A little younger than 
me? ” 

Butler shook his head and glanced 
away. The men shook their heads too. 
McLonis said, “It would be known if 
she was here. It would be boimd to be 
known.” 

Butler said almost angrily, “It’s two 
hundred miles through the woods. We 
know that some started, that got driven 
out. We know they started, that’s all.” 

“Can a man send a letter down 
there? ” John Wolff asked. 

Butler said, “ I can send one under a 
flag, if you like, next spring. But a let¬ 
ter’s not likely to reach her unless you 
know where she is.” 

John Wolff, shivering a little, M^dked 
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behind Butler toward the low log bar¬ 
racks. “Yes, rd forgot. My store got 
burned, didn’t it? ” 

“Yes, Wolff.” 

“ Squire,” Wolff said suddenly. 

“Yes?” 

“Could a man my age ioin your 
Rangers? ” 

“ Yes,” Butler said, shortly. 

The snow began to drive a little be¬ 
fore the first lifting of the wind. 


6. Now consider other periods of great 
strain in this country or in other countries 
and illustrate this idea with similar inci¬ 
dents. 


THE STORY OF A FARMER 

BY CLARENCE DAY 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. In order to understand John Wolff’s 
escape from the mine, it is necessary to have 
in mind a good picture of the inside of the 
mine, with the beach, the water, the drifts, 
in right relationship to each other. Draw a 
ground plan of the mine and the water. 
Trace Wolff’s escape route on it. 

2. What was it that suggested to Wolff 
the possibility of an escape? Why did he 
have to wait until all the others had left the 
mine for exercise? 

3. Why was the Negro woman willing to 
help Wolff? 

4. What made Wolff change his mind 
about joining the Butler Rangers? 

APPLYING AN IDEA 

Whenever a nation is strongly moved by 
great emotion of any kind, things are done 
which later are regretted and which cannot 
be excused. Under great emotional strain 
some people lose their heads and commit 
outrages which no one really approves or 
applauds. The American patriots at the time 
of the Revolution were not different in this 
respect from any other people under similar 
strain. 

5. Make a list of patriot actions recorded 
in this story which you believe were wrong 
and indefensible. 


To win freedom and to keep it, 
the people need leaders. Since in a democ¬ 
racy, the people choose their leaders, it is 
important that they be able to recognize in 
their fellow men the abilities which leader¬ 
ship requires. And it is important that a 
leader once chosen should be given respect 
and aid and protection from indignities. Un¬ 
fortunately, in a democracy this does not 
always happen, for under freedom of speech 
any leader may be subjected to bitter, un¬ 
fair criticism and the worst of insults. The 
biography that follows tells of one great 
man who accepted a position of leadership 
against his wishes. 

THERE once was a tall, husky fel¬ 
low, with big hands and feet, and not 
much education (though he came of a 
fairly good family). He had very bad 
teeth. His father had left him a farm, 
and that was his great interest — farm¬ 
ing. He had the kind of feeling about 
farming that a good shoemaker has about 
shoes. Of course, he complained more or 
less, and felt dissatisfied and discour¬ 
aged, and threatened to give up his farm 
when things went badly. But there was 
nothing else he could have willingly 
turned to; and he was never weary of 
experimenting with different ways of 
planting his crops. 

He was a sound-thinking man, and 


The Story of e Fanner,” from After Att, by permission of the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1936, by Catharine B. Day. 
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men trusted him. He grew prominent. 
He held some offices. As a result, when 
he was forty-three he had to go away 
from home for some years. T^is was 
while he was managing an army. And 
I ought to explain that it was a hard 
army to manage. It was not only badly 
equipped and poorly trained, but some¬ 
times the men wotdd run away in the 
midst of a battle. That made this man 
angry. He was ordinarily composed and 
benign ^ in his manner, but when he saw 
the soldiers showing fear, he used to be¬ 
come violently aroused, and would swear 
at them and strike them. His nature 
loathed cowardice. He cared nothing for 
danger himself, perhaps because of his 
teeth, and he couldn’t understand why 
these other men dreaded to die. 

All his life, when he was at table with 
others, he used to sit there in silence, 
drumming on the cloth with his fork. 
He seldom joked. He was hardly ever 
playful. People said he was too digni¬ 
fied, too solemn. Well! one isn’t apt to 
be a comedian, precisely; with tooth¬ 
ache. He was only twenty-two when he 
began having his teeth pulled, they tor¬ 
tured him so; and he kept on losing 
them, painfully, year after year. 

About this army again — he didn’t 
want to manage it. He had had quite a 
liking for military work, as a youth, and 
had even gone on a small expedition to 
see active service, though his mother 
had interfered all she could, and tried 
hard to prevent him. But as this was all 
the experience he ever had had, and as 
he had never studied warfare, he didn’t 
know anything about handling large 
bodies of troops. 

However, he had a clear mind and a 
good natural insight; and in spite of his 
ignorance, of which he was painfully 
conscious, he managed to win the war, 
I benign (bt'nInO: kindly and gracious. 


and then thankfully returned to his farm. 
He went back with enthusiasm. He had 
been away for eight years altogether, 
and for six of those years he did not once 
set foot on his fields. He had found time, 
however, in between whiles, to talk with 
the farmers in the northerly parts of his 
country, and collect new ideas. He now 
began to experiment with plaster of 
Paris and powdered stone as fertilizers. 
He tried clover, rye, peas, oats, and car¬ 
rots to strengthen his land. He tried 
mud. He planted potatoes with manure, 
and potatoes without, and noted exactly 
what the difference was in the yield. 
His diary speaks of the chinch bugs at¬ 
tacking his corn, and of the mean way 
the rain had of passing by on the other 
side of the river, falling generously 
there, while “not enough fell here to 
wet a handkerchief.” He laboriously cal¬ 
culated the number of seed in a pound 
(this retired commander!) and found 
that red clover had 71,000, timothy 298,- 
000, and barley 8,925. 

He also began at this time to use false 
teeth, which fitted him badly. And he 
was laid up occasionally with malaria, 
and fever, and ague. And he was called 
upon to help frame a constitution for 
his little nation — a busy period. He had 
an attack of rheumatism, too, which 
lasted over six months, and it was some¬ 
times so bad he could hardly raise his 
hand to his head or turn over in bed. 
And when the national constitution had 
been adopted, they elected him Presi¬ 
dent. That meant a lot of outside work 
for another eight years. ‘ 

Some of this work he hated. He hated 
speech-making, for instance. At his in¬ 
auguration he was so agitated and em¬ 
barrassed that men saw he trembled, 
and when he read his speech, his voice 
was almQst too low to be heard. He was 
always very conscious of having a poor 
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education, and being a bad speller, and 
so forth. But the people didn’t care 
about that, much: they trusted his judg¬ 
ment, and admired the man’s goodness 
and spirit. 

A sculptor was sent to make a statue 
of him, late in his life. He couldn’t get 
him to pose satisfactorily — no noble at¬ 
titudes. In vain did the sculptor talk 
about state afiEairs and that war. Such 
things did not stir him. He remained 
either sti£F or relaxed. But one day they 
were out on the farm together; and as 
this man watched his livestock, he un¬ 
consciously took a fine, alive attitude. 
So the sculptor made a statue of him 
that way; and that statue is famous.® 

In spite of his usual benignity, this 
man had a temper. He used to get very 
angry and warm at times, when unfairly 
critized. At one of his cabinet meetings, 
for instance, says a contemporary, he 
became “ much inflamed, got into one of 
those passions when he cannot com¬ 
mand himself, ran on much on the per¬ 
sonal abuse which had been bestowed 
on him [and said] that he had rather 
be in his grave than in his present situa¬ 
tion; that he had rather be on his farm 
than to be made emperor of the world, 
and yet that they were charging him 
with wanting to be a king; that that ras¬ 
cal Freneau ® sent him three of his pa¬ 
pers every day, as if he thought he 
would become the distributor of his pa¬ 
pers; that he could see nothing in this 
but an impudent design to insult him,” 
etc., etc. Poor, stung human being; with 
all his serenity gonel 

A great portrait painter said of him 
that his features were indicative of the 

* This is the statue by Houdon, a French 
sculptor. It now stands in the rotunda of the 
Capitol of the State of Virginia. * Philip Freneau 
(fre-nQ'): the first important American poet. He 
was also a newspaper editor and a writer of 
political pamphlets opposing the policies of the 
Federalists. 


strongest and most ungovernable pas¬ 
sions; and had he been bom in the for¬ 
ests, it was his opinion that he would 
have been the fiercest man among the 
savage tribes, 

. This was the temperament that smol¬ 
dered in him: the lurking flame that he 
had to live with daily. But by reflection 
and resolution he obtained a firm ascend¬ 
ancy over it. 

One night when he was sixty-seven 
years old he woke up at about two in 
the morning feeling very unwell. He had 
had a sore throat, and now he couldn’t 
swallow; he felt suffocated —a miser¬ 
able feeling. His wife would have got up 
to call a servant; but he wouldn’t allow 
her to do it lest she should catch cold. 
He lay there for foiu hours in the cold 
bedroom, his body in a chill, before re¬ 
ceiving any attention or before even a 
fire was lighted. Then they sent for the 
doctors. They bled* the old hero three 
times, taking the last time a quart. He 
was physically a vigorous man, but this 
weakened him greatly. “ I find I am go¬ 
ing,” he said. He was in great pain, and 
said, “Doctor, I die hard.” A little later 
he added: “I feel I am going, I thank 
you for your attention; you had better 
not take any more trouble about me, but 
let me go off quietly.” His breathing be¬ 
came much easier just at the end. 

Did he look back over his life as he 
lay there, waiting, and what did he think 
of it? That his farming had been inter¬ 
esting though diflScult, and much inter¬ 
rupted? That his fellow men had really 
asked a good many sacrifices of him, and 
not left him nearly as much time as he 
wished for his fields? Or did he think 
that in death he would at least have no 
more trouble with teeth? A set of dental 
instruments was found in one of his 

* bled: It used to be thought that bleeding a 
sick man helped to cure him of his uckness. 
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drawers after the funeral. In others were 
memoranda about affairs of state he had 
worked at, and various kinds of plows 
he had tried, and his farming accounts. 

His name was George Washington. 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

For many readers, Clarence Day’s brief 
biography oC Washington will throw new 
light on a man whose greatness we take for 
granted. Heroes very quickly and very eas¬ 
ily lose their endearing human qualities and 
get to be mere names for later generations. 
Washington was a great leader, but he was 
also a human being. With this in mind dis¬ 
cuss the following questions in class: 


1. What weaknesses and failings of 
Washington are mentioned in this biog¬ 
raphy? 

2. What was Washington’s attitude to¬ 
ward taking public office? Would he rather 
have been doing something else? Why do 
you suppose he agreed to lead the army and 
to become the nation’s first President? 

3. What was Washington’s attitude to¬ 
ward death? 

4. What made Washington’s stay in the 
Presidency unpleasant to him? Do we pro¬ 
tect our public men enough? Must men in 
public office in a democracy accept bitter, 
insulting, and unfair criticism as part of 
their job? 

5. In what way does this brief biography 
make Washington a more appealing figme 
to you? 


DANGER BY JULIO FLOREZ • 


Not long after this country had won 
its independence and published its belief in 
the rights of man, the Spanish colonies in 
America rose in revolt. In 1815 Mexico and 
Argentina struck for liberty. Within a few 


years all of the Spanish colonies were in¬ 
dependent. The spirit of liberty and free¬ 
dom is strong in our Latin American neigh¬ 
bors, as this poem by a Colombian poet 
shows. 


They sa)' that once a proud and sinful king. 

Alone with his own conscience on the shore. 

Beside the billowy ocean fell asleep; 

And, rising up in wrath, the mighty deep 

Engulfed the wretch, with fierce and thunderous roar. 

Oh, ye do well, despots of the world, 

Never to close your eyes, repose to take! 

'The people are a sea, and a deep sea; 

It thinks, and punishes, and fierce and free. 

May rise and swallow you. Keep wide awake! 10 

* Julio Florez (hfl'le-fi fl5'r€s). 


'•Danger,'’ by Jufio Floret, from Stmt Spanish American Poets, translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. Reprinted by permission of 
the Univyifiify of Pennsylvania Press, 




Jean Antoine Houdon*s famous statue of George 
Washington. 
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WORDS OF THE LAST INCA 

BY JOSE EUSEBIA CARO * 

The highly civilized Incas, worship¬ 
pers of the sun, were tricked into slavery, 
deprived of their leaders by false promises, 
and overcome by the guns of the Spaniards. 
To the author of this poem as to most Latin 
Americans, their story is among the saddest 
in history. The legend of the last free IncR, 
hurling himself to death from the mountain- 
top to avoid slavery, symbolizes for Latin 
Americans their love of liberty as does the 
giant bird, the condor. The author was bom 
while his country, Colombia, was still fight¬ 
ing for its independence. He grew up lov¬ 
ing freedom, and through all his life he was 
known as the apostle of liberty and fighter 
for the abolition of slavery. 

I come today to high Pichena’s ° brow. 
Forced by the cannon of the whites tr 
flee — 

A wanderer like the sun, fiery like him. 
Like the sun, freel 

Hear, Father Sun! The throne of Manco° 
now 5 

Lies in the dust; profaned thine altars be. 
Alone today I magnify thy name — 
Alone, but freel 

Hear, Father Sun! The brand of slavery 
I will not wear for all the world to see. 
Hither 1 come today to slay myself, 11 
And to die freel 

* Josfi Eusebia Caro (hO-zS' a*66*sa'b6*d ca-ro'). 

t. Pichena (p$-cha'na); a volcano of Ecuador, 
a few miles west of Quito. 5. Manco: the name 
of the last Inca, about whom this poem was 
written. In 1533 he was declared by Pizarro to 
be the rightful sovereign of Peru, but since the 
Spaniards allowed him no real power, he escaped 
to the mountains where he raised an army. He 
« as the last of his race animatea by the heroic 
spirit of the ancient Incas. 


Today when thou art setting in the west 
Thou canst behold me from the distant 
sea 

Chanting thy hymns on the volcano’s 
crest, 15 

Singing, and fireel 

Tomorrow, when thy radiant crown once 
more 

Far in the east shall shine forth glori¬ 
ously. 

Thine earliest ray will only gild my 
grave — 

Grave of the freel 20 

On it the condor from the sky will stoop 
That makes its home where lofty sum¬ 
mits be; 

There will it lay eggs and build its nest 
Unknown and free! 

GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 
Danger 

1. What one word shows that this poem 
does not refer only to tyrants and despots of 
the past? To whom might it have applied in 
recent years? To whom might it apply to¬ 
day? 

2. Does the comparison of the people of 
the world to a sea seem a good one to you? 
To what else might the people be com¬ 
pared? 

Words of the Last Inra 

3. Of what figure in American history 
and literature does the last Inca remind 
you? James Fenimore Cooper wrote a 
novel about him. Someone in the class 
might be assigned to read and bring into 
class the closing passages of that novel. 

4. Do you feel that the Inca was justified 
in killing himself? How would you char¬ 
acterize his act? 

5. This poem furnishes a clue for under¬ 
standing why Latin Americans consider the 
condor a symbol of liberty. What is the clue? 


‘Words of the Last Inca,” by Jos£ Eusebia Caro, from Sonte Spanish American Poets, translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. Reprinted 
by permission of the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
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THE LONESOME TRAIN BY MILLARD LAMPELL 


This radio play was written in 1942 
and first played over the air in 1944 when 
Norman Corwin introduced it. It is really a 
combination of words and music, a musical 
drama, the score for which was composed 
by Earl Robinson, who also wrote the score 
for the famous “Ballad for Americans.” 
Only the spoken words and the lyrics of this 
drama are given here but, even without 
music, they are very eflFective. The drama 
itself is one of the most appealing and pow¬ 
erful in the literature of modem radio. At 


the time of President Roosevelt's death it 
was played across the length and breadth 
of the land, for it seemed to fit Roosevelt as 
it had fit Lincoln. 

“The Lonesome Train” reads well as a 
play, but for best eflFect in the classroom 
it should be read aloud with class members 
taking the parts and making up the chorus. 
The narrator in the first radio performance 
was Earl Robinson, who wrote the musical 
score. That explains why the narrator’s lines 
are marked for “ Earl ” throughout the play. 


EABL {Speaks throughout). The long war was over. And the tall man with the 
sad eyes and the stooping shoulders was tired. And so one night he did 
what everybody likes to do sometimes when they’re tired. He went to a 
show. He went down to Ford’s Theatre in Washington town and he sat 
in a box and it was the Number I box because he was a pretty big man. 

Well, the play went on, and along about the middle of the evening some¬ 
thing happened that wasn’t on the program. I guess you all know what 
that was. The news spread pretty fast. . . . 

BAixAn SINGER {Siugs thfoughout, unless indicated). 

They carried the news from Washington, 

That Abraham Lincoln’s time had come; 

John Wilkes Booth shot Lincoln dead. 

With a pistol bullet through the head! 

The slaves were free, the war was won. 

But the fight for freedom was just begun; 

There were still slaves, 

'The hungry and poor. 

Men who were not free to speak. 

Freedom’s a thing that has no ending. 

It needs to be cared for, it needs defending; 

A great long job for many hands, 

Carrying freedom ’cross the land! 

EARL. A job for all the people. 

Carrying freedom across the land. 

A job for Lincoln’s people! 

And you know who Lincoln’s people were . . . 

■‘The T,n n MniiiB Tnun,” by Millard Lampell. Reprinted hy permission of Sun Music Company, Inc. Copyright, 1944. by Deccu 
Records, Inc., assigned to Sun Musk O^pany, Inc. 
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SINGER A. A Kansas fanner, a Brooklyn sailor. 

An Irish policeman, a Jewish tailor; 

siN(^B B. An old storekeeper shaking his head. 

Handing over a loaf of bread; 

SINGER C. A bufFalo hunter telling a story. 

Out in the Oregon Territory. 

BA11.AD SINGER. They were his people, he was their man, 

You couldn’t quite tell where the people left off. 

And where Abe Lincoln began. 

WOMAN (Alto). There was a silence in Washington town. 

When they carried Mr. Lincoln down. 

CHORUS. A lonesome train on a lonesome track. 

Seven coaches painted black. 

EARL. Mr. Lincoln’s funeral train. 

Traveling the long road from Washington to Baltimc 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, Philadelphia to New York. 

SOLO VOICES. Albany, Syracuse, Cleveland, Chicago, 

ITo Springfield, Illinois. 

CHORUS. A slow train, a quiet train. 

Carrying Lincoln home again. 

BALI.AD SINGER. It Wasn’t quite mist, it was almost rain. 

Falling down on that funeral train; 

There was a strange and a quiet crowd. 

Nobody wanting to talk out loud. 

Along the streets, across the square, 

Lincoln’s people were waiting there. 

EARL. A young soldier stood in the road and said: 

SOLDIER (Speaks). You’d think they’d have warned him; even a rattlesnake wains 
you. 

EARL. And an old man answered: 

OLD MAN (Speaks). This one must have been a copperhead! ^ 

[Orchestra] 

CHORUS. A lonesome train on a lonesome track 
Seven coaches painted black. 

They carried Mr. Lincoln down. 

The train started, the wheels went round. 

You could hear the whistle for miles around. 

Crying, Free - dom! 

Free - dom! 

BALLAD SINGER. 'They tell a story about that train. 

They say that Lincoln wasn’t on that train; 

When t]^t train started on its trip that day, 

* copperhead: the name given to Southern sympathizers in the North during the War Between 

the States and to those who for any reason opposed or interfered with the war effort. 
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Lincoln was in Alabama, miles awayl 
(Speaks) 

Yes, sir, down in Alabama . . . 

(Sings) 

In an old wooden church. 

Didn’t have no paint, 

Didn’t have no floor. 

Didn’t have no glass in the windows . . . 

(Speaks) 

Just a pulpit and some wooden benches. 

NEGKO WOMAN (Moaniug softly). O Great God Almighty, Lord . . . 

[Amens and ad libs ^ by congregation through following sequence] 

BALLAD SINGER. Just a pulpit and some wooden benches. 

And Mr. Lincoln on the last bench away in the back. 

Listening to the sermon. 

Listening to the singing. 

CHORUS ( Softly) . Amen, brother, amen. 

NEGRO PREACHER. You may bury me in the east. 

You may bury me in the west, 

But ni hear the trumpet sound in the morningl 
NEGRO WOMAN. In the morning. Lord, in the morning! 

PREACHER. This evening, brothers and sisters, 

I come in the holiest manner. 

To tell how he died. 

CHORUS. He died, yes. Lord, he’s deadi 
PREACHER. He was a-lyin’ there. 

His blood on the ground. 

Covering the ground; 

And while he was lyin’ there the sim rose. 

And it recognized him; 

Just as soon as the sun recognized him. 

It clothed itself in sackcloth and ashes! 

O, went down in mourning! 

CHORUS. Lord, the sun went down! Yes, Lord, it went down! 

PREACHER. He was a-lyin’ there. 

And the sky turned dark. 

And seven angels leaped over the battlements of glory. 

And come down to get him; 

And just when they came near him, he rose, 

Yes, Lord, he rose up and walked down among us. 

Praise God, 

He walked back down among his people! 

WOMAN. Lord, he’s living now! 

* ad libs: lines not in the script but improvised by the actor. In such cases the actor uses any 
lines that may seem fit. 
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CTEACHER. We got a new land; my dear friends, we got a new landl 
Ain’t no riding boss with a whip, (nol^ 

Don’t liave no backbiters, (no!) 

Liars can’t go, cheaters can’t go. 

Ain’t no separate kingdom. 

No high sheri£E to bring us back! 

woman’s voicaE. We got a new land! 

PBEACHEB. You may bury me in the east. 

You may bury me in the west. 

But I’ll hear the trumpet sound in the morning! 

CHORUS. In the morning. Lord, in the morning! 

BAiXAD SINGER. Down in Alabama, 

Nothing but a pulpit and some wooden benches. 

And Mr. Lincoln sitting in the back, away in the back. 

[Orchestra] 

CHORUS. A lonesome train on a lonesome track. 

Seven coaches painted black; 

A slow train, a quiet train. 

Carrying Lincoln home again. 

SOLO VOICES. Washington, Baltimore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia . » 

CHORUS. Coming into New York town. 

You could hear the whistle for miles around. 

Crying, Free - dom! 

Free - dom! 


EARL. From Washington to New York people lined the tracks. 

BA1.LAD SINGER. A Strange crowd, 

A quiet crowd; 

Nobody wanting to talk out loud. 

EARL. At lonely country crossroads there were farmers 

And their wives and kids standing around for hours; 

In Philadelphia, the line of mourners ran three miles; 

And most of them were deep in mourning; 

An old lady stood by the coffin and said: 

OLD LADY (Speaks). Mr. Lincoln, are you dead? Are you really dead? 
EARL. And some wanted him dead for a long time. , 

A cotton speculator turned away from die coffin, saying: 
SPECULATOR ( SpeoJcs). All right, boys, the drinks are on me! 

CHORUS. For there were those who cursed the Union, 

'Those who wanted the people apart; 

While the sound of the freedom guns still echoed. 

Copperheads struck at the people’s heart! 

BALLAD SINGER (Speoks). 

I've heard it said that when that train pulled into New York town. 




Lincolns hearse passing beneath the arch of 
mourning in Chicago. 
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Mr. Lincoln wasn’t around. 

(Sings) 

He was where there was work to be done. 

Where there were people having fun; 

When that funeral train pulled into New York . . . 

Lincoln was down in a Kansas town. 

Swinging his lady round and round! 

[Dance back around and ad libs through following} 

CAULEB (Fading in). Swing your maw, swing your paw. 

Don’t forget the gal from Arkansas! 

CHORUS (Men and ballad singer). 

When young Abe Lincoln came to dance. 

Those Kansas boys didn’t have a chance! 

CALUEB. Grab your gal and circle four. 

Make sure she ain’t your mother-in-law! 

Now, promenade! 

Feed your chickens, milk your cows. 

Have just as much fun as the law allows! 

CHORUS. They were dancing people, you could see. 

They were folks who liked being free; 

The men were tall and the girls were fair. 

They had fought for the right to be dancing there! 

CAiXER. Pretty little gal, around she goes. 

Swing your lady for a do-si-dol 
First to the right, and then to the left. 

And then to the gal that you love best! 

Duck for the oyster, dig for the clam. 

Pass right through to the promised land! 

<3XORUs. Those Kansas boys didn’t have a chance. 

When young Abe Lincoln came to dance! 

[Orchestra} 

A lonesome train on a lonesome track. 

Seven coaches painted black. 

The train started, the wheels went round. 

On the way to Cleveland town, 

Poughkeepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Cleveland . . „ 

You could hear the whistle for miles around. 

Crying, Free - domi 
Free - dom! 

EARL.. In Cleveland the crowds were there; 

Two hundred and fifty came from Meadville, Pa.; 

Five hundred with two brass bands from Detroit, 
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A million people came from northern Ohio, 

They came to mourn, 

And some went home to celebrate. 

BALLAD SINGER. Somc in the north and some in the west, 

And some by the President’s side. 

Cursed him every day that he lived, 

And cheered on the day he died! 

EARL. The Copperheads . . . 

A New York politician who didn't like Lincoln . . . 

An Ohio businessman who didn’t like Negroes . . . 

A Chicago newspaper editor who didn’t like people . . 

GIRL ALTO ( Sings soply ). 

You couldn’t quite tell where the people left off 
And where Abe Lincoln began. 

EARL. Naturally the Copperheads went home to celebrate. 

BALLAD SINGER. When that train rolled into Cleveland town, 

Mr. Lincoln wasn’t around; 

Lincoln sat in a hospital ward, far from the funeral train, 
Lincoln sat in a hospital ward, talking to quiet a soldier’s pain. 
LINCOLN ( Speaks throughout ). 

Do you mind if I stand by the side of the bed? 

SOLDIER. No, sir. 

LINCOLN. Where were you wounded, son? 

SOLDIER (Sings). 

At Bull Run, sir, and Chancellorsville, 

I was shot when we stormed the hill; 

And I’ve been worried since Chancellorsville, 

About killing, sir, it’s wrong to kill. 

LINCOLN. I admit, son, that’s been bothering me; 

How to make the war and the Word agree. 

CHORUS. Quiet and tall by the side of the bed . . . 

LINCOLN. 'There is a reason. 

CHORUS. There is a reason, Lincoln said. 

LINCOLN. Until all men are equal, and all are free 
'There will be no peace. 

While there are whips and chains. 

And men to use them. 

There will be no peace; 

After the battles. 

After the blood and wounded. 

When the chains are smashed. 

And the whips are broken. 

And the men who held the whips are dead! 

When men are brothers and men are free, 

The killing will end, the war will cease. 

When free men have a free men’s peacel 
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BALLAD SINGER. I’ll be going home, soon, the soldier said. 

Lincoln turned from the side of the bed. 

LINCOLN, ni see you there. 

BALLAD siNGEB. I’ll See you there, Mr. Lincoln said. 

[Orchestra] 

CHORUS. A slow train, a funeral train. 

Carrying Lincoln home again. 

CONDUCTOR. Last stop! Springfield, Illinois! 

EARL. Lincoln’s neighbors came. 

Farmers from over in the next county. 

Shopkeepers and shoemakers. 

Men who’d hired him for a lawyer. 

Men who’d split rails with him; 

They came from Matoon and Salem, 

Fellows who’d swapped stories with Abe Lincoln during those long Illinois 
winter nights; 

Lincoln’s neighbors were there. 

CHORUS. A slow rain, a warm rain. 

Falling down on the funeral train. 

(While the sound of the freedom guns still echoed. 

Copperheads struck at the people’s heart!) 

BALLAD SINGER. When that train pulled into Springfield, you know where Lincoln 
was? 

He was standing with his friends in the back of the crowd! 

Yes, sir! 

CHORUS AND BALLAD SINGER. Standing tall, standing proud. 

Wearing a shawl ® instead of a shroud! 

BALLAD SINGER. Abe Lincoln was with his friends, telling jokes! 

[Chorus hums behind] 

LINCOLN. I presume you know who I am. I am humble Abraham Lincoln. 

My politics are short and sweet, like the old woman’s dance. 

MAN (Speaks). Mr. Lincoln, isn’t it right that some men should be masters and 
some should be slaves? 

LINCOLN. Brother, if God intended some men to do all the work and no eating. 
He would have made some men with all hands and no mouths. 

CHORUS. Standing tall, standing proud. 

WOMAN (Speaks). Well, I say, America for Americans. What happens dn the other 
side of the ocean shouldn’t be any skin off our backs. Right, Mr. Lincoln? 
LINCOLN. Well, I’ll tell you, ma’am. It seems to me the strongest bond of human 
sympathy, outside your family of coiu’se, should be the one uniting all 
working people, of all nations, tongues and kindreds. 

CHORira. Wearing a shawl instead of a shroud. 

* ahawL Lincoln is often pictured wearing out of doors his tall top hat and a shawl draped 
across his shoulders. 
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WOMAN (Speaks). Somehow, I wouldn’t expect the President of the United States 
to be such a common man. 

LINCOLN. I think God must have loved the common people — he made so many 
of them. 

CHORUS. Wearing a shawl instead of a shroud. 

CHILD (Speaks). Mr. Lincoln, how does it feel to be President? 

LINCOLN. Well, now; it feels sort of like the fellow they ran out of town on a rail. 

If it wasn’t for the honor of it. I’d just as soon walk. 

BALLAD SINGER. They were his people, he was their man. 

You couldn’t quite tell where the people left o£E, 

And where Abe Lincoln began. 

CHORUS. A lonesome train on a lonesome track, 

Seven coaches painted black. 

[Orchestra] 

CHORUS. Abe Lincoln had an Illinois face. 

And he came out of a pioneer race; 

He knew how hard the fight would be. 

But he liked the idea of being free. 

His heart was tough as a railroad tie. 

He was made of stuff that doesn’t die; 

He was made of hopes, he was made of fears. 

He was made to last a million years 1 
Freedom’s a thing that has no ending, 

It needs to be cared for, it needs defending! 

Free-dom! 


GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 

1. At four places in the play, Lincoln is 
said to be not on the funeral train, but in 
Alabama, in Kansas, in a hospital ward, in 
a crowd at Springfield, Illinois. The four 
pictures that are given of him in these 
places represent four different phases of his 
character. Can you find them? Can you 
state the phases of character depicted and 
show how they are depicted? 

2. \\Tiat is meant (page 518) by the 
Negro preacher saying “We got a new 
land”? 

3. What is the meaning of Lincoln’s 
statement (page 521) that he had trouble 
“ making war and the Word agree ”? What 
is the Word? How does it not agree with 
war? 


4. What did Lincoln mean (page 522) in 
telling the soldier that he would see him 
at his home? 

5. Why are the well-known Lincoln jokes 
included in the play? What do they add to 
the picture of Lincoln? 

6. Copperheads, detractors, and enemies 
of Lincoln are mentioned throughout the 
play. Why? What is the effect of knowing 
that Lincoln had enemies and opposition? 
Does it make him seem any less great? 

EXPANDING AN IDEA 

7. The following three lines from the 
play contain ideas that are worth thinking 
about. Restate each one of them in your 
own words. Then, for the last two, quote 
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instances from your own experience or from 
your reading to show that they are true or 
false. 

a. (See page 521.) “ You couldn’t tell where 

the people left off 
And where Abe Lincoln began.” 

b. (See page 523.) “ Freedom’s a thing that 

has no ending 

It needs to be cared for, it needs de¬ 
fending.” 

C. (See page 521.) “ There will be no peace 
while there are whips and chains.” 


WATCHING THE PLAYWRIGHT 

AT WORK 

8. Part of this play is spoken and part 
of it is sung by a ballad singer. Go through 
the play and see if you can tell why the 
writers wanted certain tilings spoken and 
others sung. How often does the ballad 
singer appear? Does he add any new in¬ 
formation at any point? Does his singing 
help set the mood for what follows? 

9. See if you can figure out the function 
of the chorus in this play. What is con¬ 
tained in the lines they speak? Is it new 
information or a repetition? 

10. At how many points is the orchestra 
introduced? What function does it serve? 


THAT GREEK DOG 

BY MACKINLAY KANTOR 

The fight for freedom is never won 
permanently. It is a fight that each genera¬ 
tion must make in its own behalf, for free¬ 
dom is not something that may be taken 
safely for granted. Even in America from 
time to time there arise forces of oppres.sion 
that feed on fear. Such a force arose after 
World War I. The following story tells of a 
fi^t for freedom, for freedom from fear 
and oppression, diat took place in a little 


town and of the part a dog took in that 
fight. 

Because Duboko, the dog, belongs to an 
American of Greek ancestry, the author 
often refers to the contribution Greece has 
made in mankind’s long struggle toward 
freedom. In particular, the author remem¬ 
bers the days of Pericles (per'i-klez), a 
Greek statesman who lived about 400 b.c,, 
when a free, liberal outlook on life char¬ 
acterized the Greek, or Attic, culture. Thu¬ 
cydides (thu*sid'i-dez), a historian of those 
days, wrote down a famous oration that Per¬ 
icles once spoke at a public burial service 
for some Greek heroes who died in battle. 
This oration is one of the Greek accomplish¬ 
ments the author assumes you will already 
know about. 

He received . . . praise that •will never die, and 
■with it the grandest of all sepulchers, not that in 
which his mortal bones are laid, but a home in 
the minds of men .— thocydides {more or less). 

IN THOSE first years after the 
first World War, Bill Barbilis could still 
get into his uniform; he was ornate and 
handsome when he wore it. Bill’s left 
sleeve, reading down from the shoulder, 
had patches and patterns of color to 
catch any eye. At the top there was an 
arc — bent stripes of scarlet, yellow, and 
purple; next came a single red chevron 
with the apex pointing up; and at the 
cuff were three gold chevrons pointing 
the other way. 

On his right cuff w'as another gold 
chevron, only slightly corroded. And we 
must not forget those triple chevrons on 
an olive-drab field which grew halfway 
up the sleeve. 

People militarily sophistitated, there in 
Mahaska Falls, could recognize immedi¬ 
ately that Mr. Basilio Barbilis had been 
a sergeant, that he had served with the 
Forty-second Division, that he had been 
once wounded, that he had sojourned 
overseas for at least eighteen months, 


"That Giedc Dog,” Igr MacKinlay Kantor. Seprinted by pennuBion of Sydney A. Sanden, the author’a agent. 
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and that he had been discharged with 
honor. 

His khaki blouse, however, was worn 
only on days of patriotic importance. 
The coat he donned at other times was 
white — white, that is, until cherry sirup 
and caramel speckled it. Mr. Barbilis 
was owner, manager, and stafE of the 
Sugar Bowl. 

He had a soda fountain with the most 
glittering spigots in town. He had a bank 
of candy cases, a machine for toasting 
sandwiches, ten small tables complete 
with steel-backed chairs, and a ceiling 
festooned with leaves of gilt and bronze 
paper. 

Beginning in 1920, he had also a pe¬ 
culiar dog. Bill’s living quarters were in 
the rear of the Sugar Bowl, and the dog 
came bleating and shivering to the Bar¬ 
bilis door one March night. The dog was 
no larger than a quart of ice cream and. 
Bill said, just as cold. 

My medical oflBce and apartment were 
directly over the Sugar Bowl. I made 
the foundling’s acquaintance the next 
day, when I stopped in for a cup of 
chocolate. Bill had the dog bedded in a 
candy carton behind the fountain; he 
was heating milk when I came in, and 
wouldn’t fix my chocolate until his new 
pet was fed. 

Bill swore that it was a puppy. I wasn’t 
so certain. It looked something like a 
mud turtle wearing furs. 

“ I think he is hunting dog,” said Bill, 
with pride. “ He was cold last night, but 
not so cold now. Look, I make him nice 
warm bed. 1 got my old pajamas for him 
to lie on.” 

He waited upon the sniffing little 
beast with more tender consideration 
than ever he showed to any customer. 
Some people say that Greeks are merce¬ 
nary. I don’t know. That puppy wasn’t 
paying board. 


The dog grew up, burly and quizzical. 
BiU named him Duboko. It sounded like 
that; I don’t know how to spell the name 
correctly, nor did anyone else in Ma¬ 
haska Falls. 

. The word, Bill said, was slang. It 
meant “tough” or “hard-boiled.” This 
animal had the face of a clown and the 
body of a hyena. Growing up, his downy 
coat changing to wire and bristles, Du¬ 
boko resembled a fat Hamburg steak 
with onions which had been left too 
long on the griddle. 

At an early age Duboko began to 
manifest a violent interest in community 
assemblage of any kind or color. This 
trait may have been fostered by his 
master, who was proud to be a Moose, 
an Odd Fellow, a Woodman, and an up¬ 
standing member of the Mahaska Falls 
Commercial League. 

When we needed the services of a 
bugler in our newly formed American 
Legion post and no bona fide bugler 
would volunteer, Bill Barbilis agreed to 
purchase the best brass instrument avail¬ 
able and to practice in the bleak and 
cindery space behind his store. Since my 
oflBce was upstairs, I found no great 
satisfaction in Bill’s musical enterprise. 
It happened that Duboko also lent his 
voice in support; a Greek chorus, so to 
speak, complete with strophe and antis- 
trophe.^ 

Nevertheless, I could register no com¬ 
plaint, since with other members of the 
Legion I had voted to retain Bill as our 
bugler. I could not even kick Duboko 
downstairs with my one good leg when 
I discovered him in my reception room 
lunching oflF my mail. 

1 strophe (strd'fe) and antistrophe 
tr6*fi). The ancient Greek choral dances we-e 
performed by two groups. The first group moved 
to one side of the stage singing as they moved; 
this was the strophe. The second group followed 
with a similar turn and song in reply to the 
first; this was the antistrophe. 
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Indeed, most people found it hard to 
punish Duboko. He had the ingratiating, 
hopeful confidence of an immigrant just 
oflF the boat and assured that he had 
found the Promised Land. He boasted 
beady eyes, lubberly crooked paws, an 
immense mouth formed of black rubber, 
and pearly and enormous fangs which 
he was fond of exhibiting in a kind of 
senseless leer. He smelled, too. This 
characteristic I called sharply to the at- 
tenion of his master, with the result that 
Duboko was laundered weekly in Bills 
uncertain little bathtub, the process be¬ 
ing marked by vocal lament which might 
have arisen from the gloomiest passage 
of the Antigone.^ 

Mahaska Falls soon became aware of 
the creature, in a general municipal 
sense, and learned that it had him to 
reckon with. Duboko attended every 
gathering at which six or more people 
were in congregation. No fire, picnic, 
memorial service, Botary conclave, or 
public chicken-pie supper went un¬ 
graced by his presence. 

If, as sometimes happened on a 
crowded Saturday night, a pedestrian 
was brushed by a car, Duboko was 
on the scene with a speed to put the 
insurance-company representatives to 
shame. If there was a lodge meeting 
which he did not visit and from which 
he was not noisily ejected, I never 
heard of it. At Commercial League 
dinners he lay pensive with his head 
beneath the chair of Bill Barbilis. But, 
sufiFering fewer inhibitions than his 
master, he also visited funerals, and 
even the marriage of Miss Glaydys 
Stumpf. 

Old Charles P. Stumpf owned the sieve 
factory. He was the richest man in town; 
the nuptials of his daughter exuded an 

* Antiaone (&n*t!g'6*nt): the title of a Greek 
tragedy oy Sophocles. 


especial aura * of social magnificence. It 
is a matter of historical record that Du¬ 
boko sampled the creamed chicken be¬ 
fore any of the guests did; he was ban¬ 
ished only after the striped and rented 
trousers of two ushers had undergone 
renting in quite another sense of the 
word. Grieved, Duboko forswore the 
Stumpfs after that; he refused to attend 
a reception for the bride and bride¬ 
groom when they returned from the 
Wisconsin Dells two weeks later. 

There was one other place in town 
where Duboko was decidedly persona 
non grata.^ This was a business house, a 
rival establishment of the Sugar Bowl, 
owned and operated by Earl and John 
Klugge. The All-American Kandy 
Kitchen, they called it. 

The BrotWs Klugge held forth at a 
corner location a block distant from the 
Sugar Bowl. Here lounged and tittered 
ill-favored representatives of the town's 
citizenry; dice rattled on a soiled mat at 
the cigar coimter; it was whispered that 
refreshment other than soda could be 
purchased by the chosen. 

The business career of Earl and John 
Klugge did not flourish, no matter whaf 
inducement they offered their customers. 
Loudly they declared that their failure 
to enrich themselves was due solely to 
the presence in our community of a 
Greek — a black-haired, dark-skinned 
Mediterranean who thought nothing of 
resorting to the most unfair business 
practices, such as serving good fudge 
sundaes, for instance, to anyone who 
would buy them. 

One fine afternoon people along the 

* exuded (Cks-Qd'fid) an especial aura (6'rd); 
discharged a distinctive atmosphere. Exude 
means to sweat or ooze out. This is merely the 
author's fancy manner of saying that the Stumpf 
wedding was an event which displayed much 
wealth and social prestige. * persona non grata 
(pSr-sO'nd nOn gr&'td): a Latm phrase meaning 
‘‘unwelcome.” 
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main street were troubled at observing 
Duboko limp rapidly westward, fairly 
wreathed in howls. Bill called me down 
to examine the dog. Duboko was only 
bruised, although at first I feared that 
his ribs were mashed on one side. Pos¬ 
sibly someone had thrown a heavy chair 
at him. Bill journeyed to the Clive Street 
comer with fire in his eye. But no one 
could be found who would admit to see¬ 
ing an attack on Duboko; no one would 
even say for a certainty that Duboko 
had issued from the doorway of the All- 
American Kandy Kitchen, although cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence seemed to sug¬ 
gest it. 

Friends dissuaded Bill Barbilis from in¬ 
vading the precinct of his enemies, and 
at length he was placated by pleasant 
fiction about a kicking horse in Ae mar¬ 
ket square. 

We all observed, however, that Du¬ 
boko did not call at the Kandy Kitchen 
again, not even on rare nights when the 
dice rattled loudly and when the whoops 
and catcalls of customers caused girls to 
pass by, like pretty Levites,® on the other 
side. 

There might have been a different tale 
to tell if this assault had come later, 
when Duboko was fully grown. His 
frame stretched and extended steadily 
for a year; it became almost as mighty 
as the earnest Americanism of his mas¬ 
ter. He was never vicious. He was never 
known to bite a child. But frequently his 
defensive attitude was that of a mother 
cat who fancies her kitten in danger; 
Duboko’s hyJ)othetical kitten was his 
right to be present when good fellows — 
or bad — got together. 

Pool halls knew him; so did the Ep- 

*Levites (IS'vItz); in the rites of the ancient 
Jewish temples, the assistants to the priests. In 
chapter lo of St. Luke, in the Bible, Jesus tells 
the story of the good Samaritan who helped a 
man who had been robbed. A Levite bad just 
passed by on the other side. 


worth League. At football games an ex¬ 
tra linesman was appointed for the sole 
purpose of discouraging Duboko’s ath¬ 
letic ardor. Through some occult ® sense, 
he could become aware of an approach¬ 
ing festivity before even the vanguard 
assembled. Musicians of our brass band 
never lugged their instruments to the 
old bandstand in Courthouse Park with¬ 
out finding Duboko there before them, 
lounging in an attitude of expectancy. It 
was Wednesday night, it was eight 
o’clock, it was July; the veriest dullard 
might know at what hour and place the 
band would begin its attack on “Tlie 
Light Cavalry Overture.” 

Duboko’s taste in music was extensive. 
He made a fortuitous ^ appearance at a 
spring musicale, presented by the high- 
school orchestra and glee clubs, before 
an audience which sat in the righteous 
hush of people grimly determined to 
serve tlie arts, if only for a night. 

The boys’ glee club was rendering se¬ 
lections from Carmen —in English, of 
course — and dramatically they an¬ 
nounced the appearance of the bull. The 
line goes, “Now the beast enters, wild 
and enraged,” or something like that; Du¬ 
boko chose this moment to lope grandly 
down the center aisle on castaneting® 
toenails. He sprang to the platform. . . . 
Mahaska Falls wiped away more tears 
than did M6rim4e’s ® heroine. 

In his adult stage, Duboko weighed 
forty pounds. His color suggested pea¬ 
nut brittle drenched with chocolate; I 
have heard people swear that his ears 
were four feet long, but that is an exag¬ 
geration, Often those ears hung like hmp 
brown drawers dangling from a clothes- 

• occult (o-kiilt'): not readily apparent. * for¬ 
tuitous (fdr-tu'T-tiis): accidental or unplanned. 
8 castanets: small spoon-shaped shells of wood 
which a dancer clicks together to beat time 
to music, especially in Spanish dances. * M£rim€e 
(mi're-mSO: the author of the novel upon 
wMch the opera, Carmen, was based. 
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line; again they were braced rigidly atop 
his skull. 

Mastiff he was, and also German shep¬ 
herd, with a noticeable influence of Eng¬ 
lish bull, bloodhound, and great Dane. 
Far and wide he was known as “that 
Greek dog,” and not alone because he 
operated out of the Sugar Bowl and un¬ 
der the aegis of Bill Barbilis. Duboko 
looked like a Greek. 

He had Greek eyes, Greek eyebrows, 
and a grinning Greek mouth. Old Mayor 
Wingate proclaimed in his cups that, in 
fact, he had heard Duboko bark in 
Greek; he was willing to demonstrate, if 
anyone would only catch Duboko by 
sprinkling a little Attic salt on his tail. 

That Greek dog seldom slept at night; 
he preferred to accompany the town’s 
watchman on his rounds, or to sit in the 
window of the Sugar Bowl along with 
cardboard ladies who brandished aloft 
their cardboard sodas. Sometimes, when 
I had been called out in the middle of 
the night and came back from seeing a 
patient, I would stop and peer through 
the window and exchange a few signals 
with Duboko. 

“ Yes,” he seemed to say, “ I’m here. Bill 
forgot and locked me in. I don’t mind, 
unless, of course, there’s a fire. See you 
at Legion meeting tomorrow night, if 
not at the County Medical Association 
luncheon tomorrow noon.” 

At this time there was a new arrival 
in the Sugar Bowl household — Bill’s 
own father, recruited all the way from 
Greece, now that Bill’s mother was dead. 

Spiros Barbilis was slight, silver¬ 
headed, round-shouldered, with droop¬ 
ing mustachios which always seemed 
oozing with black dye. Bill put up an¬ 
other cot in the back room and bought 

“ aegis (e'jis): a protecting power or influence. 
^ Attic salt: light and delicate wit. In this case 
it is a play on words. Attic is another word for 
Greek. 


another chiffonier from the secondhand 
store. He and Duboko escorted the old 
man up and down Main Street through¬ 
out the better part of one forenoon. 

" I want you to meet friend of mine,” 
Bill said. “ He is my father, but he don’t 
speak no English. I want him to meet all 
my good friends here in Mahaska Falls, 
because he will live here always.” 

Old Mr. Barbilis grew deft at helping 
Bill with the Sugar Bowl. He carried 
trays and managed tables, grinning in- 
veterately, wearing an apron stiff with 
starch. But he failed to learn much Eng¬ 
lish except hello and good-by and a few 
cuss words; I think that he was lonely 
for the land he had left, which certainly 
Bill was not. 

One night — it was two o’clock in the 
morning —I came back to climb my 
stairs, stepping carefully from my car to 
the icy sidewalk in front of the Sugar 
Bowl. I moved gingerly, because I had 
left one foot in the Toul sector “ when 
a dressing station was shelled; I did not 
like icy sidewalks. 

This night I put my face close to the 
show window to greet Duboko, to meet 
those sly and mournful eyes, which, on a 
bitter night, would certainly be waiting 
there instead of shining in a drifted alley 
where the watchman prowled. 

Two pairs of solemn eyes confronted 
me when 1 looked in. Old Mr. Barbilis 
sat there, too — in his night clothes, but 
blanketed with an overcoat—he and 
Duboko, wrapped together among the 
jars of colored candy and the tinted 
cardboard girls. They stared out, aloof 
and dignified in the darkness, musing on a 
thousand lives that slept near by. I enjoy 
imagining that they both loved the street, 
even in its midnight desertion, though 
doubtless Duboko loved it the more. 

" Tool (to&l) sector: a portion of the front 
lines in France in World War I. 
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In 1923 we were treated to a mysti¬ 
fying phenomenon. There had never 
been a riot in Mahaska Falls, nor any 
conflict between racial and religious 
groups. Actually we had no racial or 
religious groups; we were all Amer¬ 
icans, or thought we were. But, sud¬ 
denly and amazingly, fiery crosses 
flared in the darkness of our pasture 
lands. 

I was invited to attend a meeting and 
did so eagerly, wondering if I might ex¬ 
plore this outlandish nonsense in a single 
evening. When my car stopped at a 
cornfield gate and ghostly figures came 
to admit me, I heard voice after voice 
whispering bashfully, “ Hello, doc,” 
“Evening, doc. Glad you came.” I was 
shocked at recognizing the voices. I had 
known the fathers and grandfathers of 
these youths — hard-working farmers 
they were, who found a long-sought 
freedom on the American prairies, and 
never fumed about the presence of the 
hard-working Catholics, Jews, and Ne¬ 
groes who were also members of that 
pioneer community. 

There was one public meeting in the 
town itself. They never tried to hold an¬ 
other; there was too much objection; the 
voice of Bill Barbilis rang beneath the 
stars. 

A speaker with a pimply face stood 
illuminated by the flare of gasoline 
torches on a makeshift rostrum, and 
dramatically he spread a dollar bill be¬ 
tween his hands. “Here,” he cried, “is 
the flag of the Jews! ” 

Bill Barbilis spoke sharply from the 
crowd: “Be careful, mister. There is 
United States seal on that bill.” 

In discomfiture, the speaker put away 
his bank note. He ignored Bill as long as 
he could. He set his own private eagles 
to screaming, and he talked of battles 
won, and he wept for the mothers of 


American boys who lay in France. He 
said that patriotic 100-per-cent Ameri¬ 
cans must honor and protect those 
mothers. 

Bill Barbilis climbed to the fender of 
a car. “ Sure,” he agreed clearly, “ we got 
to take care of those mothers! Also, other 
mothers we got to take care of — Catho¬ 
lic mothers, Greek mothers, Jew moth¬ 
ers. We got the mothers of Company C, 
One Hundred Sixty-eighth Infantry. We 
got to take care of them. How about 
Jimmy Clancy? He was Catholic. He got 
killed in the Lorraine sector. Hyman 
Levinsky, he got killed the same day. Mr 
Speaker, you don’t know him because 
you do not come from Mahaska Falls. 
We had Buzz Griffin, colored boy used 
to shine shoes. He go to Chicago and en¬ 
list, and he is wounded in the Ninety- 
second Division! ” 

It was asking too much for any public 
speaker to contend against opposition of 
that sort; and the crowd thought so, too, 
and Duboko made a joyful noise. The 
out-of-town organizers withdrew. Fiery 
crosses blazed less frequently, and the 
flash of white robes frightened fewer 
cattle week by week. 

Seeds had been sown, however, and 
now a kind of poison ivy grew within 
our midnight. Bill Barbilis and Duboko 
came up to my office one morning, the 
latter looking annoyed, the former hold¬ 
ing a soiled sheet of paper in his hand. 
“ I^ok what I got, doc.” 

The message was printed crudely in 
red ink: 

“ We don’t want you here any more. 
This town is only for 100-per-cent law- 
abiding white Americans. Get out of 
town! Anti-Greek League.” 

It had been shoved under the front 
door of the Sugar Bowl sometime during 
the previous night. 

“ Bill,” I told him, “ don’t worry about 
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it. You know the source, probably; at 
least you can guess.” 

“Nobody is going to run me out of 
town,” said Bill. “ This is my town, and 
I am American citizen, and I am bugler 
in American Legion. I bring my old fa¬ 
ther here from Greece to be American, 
too, and now he has first papers.” His 
voice trembled slightly. 

“Here. Throw it in the wastepaper 
basket and forget about it.” 

There was sweat on his forehead. He 
wiped his face, and then he was able to 
laugh. “ Doc, I guess you are right. Doc, 
I guess I am a fool.” 

He threw the paper away and squared 
his shoulders and went downstairs. I 
rescued a rubber glove from Duboko 
and threw Duboko into the hall, where 
he licked disinfectant from his jaws and 
leered at me through the screen. 

A second threatening letter was shoved 
under Bill’s door, but after that old Mr. 
Spiros Barbilis and Duboko did sentry 
duty, and pedestrians could see them en¬ 
trenched behind the window. So the 
third warning came by mail; it told Bill 
that he was being given twenty-four 
hours to get out of town for good. 

I was a little perturbed when I found 
Bill loading an Army .45 behind his soda 
fountain. 

“They come around here,” he said, 
“ and I blow hell out of them.” 

He laughed when he said it, but I 
didn’t like the brightness of his eyes, nor 
the steady, thrice-assured activity of his 
big clean fingers. 

On Friday morning Bill came up to 
my ofiice again; his face was distressed. 
But ray fears, so far as the Anti-Greeks 
were concerned, were groundless. 

“Do you die,” he asked, “when you 
catch a crisis of pneumonia? ” 

It was one of his numerous cousins, 
in Sioux Falls. There had been a long¬ 


distance telephone call; the cousin was 
very ill, and the family wanted Bill to 
come. Bill left promptly in his battered, 
rakish roadster. 

Late that night I was awakened by a 
clatter of cream cans under my window. 
I glanced at the illuminated dial of my 
watch, and lay wondering why the milk¬ 
man had appeared some two hours be¬ 
fore his habit. I was about to drop off 
to sleep when sounds of a scuffle in the 
alley and a roar from Duboko in the Bar¬ 
bilis quarters took me to the window in 
one leap. 

There were four white figures down 
there in the alley yard; they dragged a 
fifth man — nightshirted, gagged, strug¬ 
gling—along with them. I yelled, and 
pawed around for my glasses, spurred to 
action by the reverberating hysterics of 
Duboko. I got the glasses on just before 
those men dragged old Mr. Barbilis into 
their car. The car’s license plates were 
plastered thick with mud; at once I 
knew what had happened. 

It was customary for the milkman to 
clank his bottles and cans on approach¬ 
ing the rear door of the Sugar Bowl; Bill 
or his father would get out of bed and 
fetch the milk to the refrigerator, for 
there were numerous cream-hungry cats 
along that alley. It was a clinking sum¬ 
mons of this sort which had lured the 
lonely Mr. Barbilis from his bed. 

He had gone out sleepily, probably 
wondering, as I had wondered, why the 
milkman had come so early. The sound 
of milk bottles lulled Duboko for a mo¬ 
ment. 

Tlien the muffled agony of that strug¬ 
gle, when the visitors clapped a pillow 
over the old man’s face, had been 
enough to set Duboko bellowing. 

But he was shut in; all that he could 
do was to threaten and curse and hurl 
himself against the screen. I grabbed for 
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my foot — not the one that God gave me, 
but the one bought by Uncle Sam — and 
of course I kicked it under the bed far 
out of reach. 

My car was parked at the opposite 
end of the building, out in front. I 
paused only to tear the telephone re¬ 
ceiver from its hook and cry to a sur¬ 
prised central that she must turn on the 
red light which summoned the night 
watchman; that someone was kidnap¬ 
ping old Mr. Barbilis. 

T^e kidnappers’ car roared eastward 
down the alley while I was bawling to 
the operator. And then another sound — 
the wrench of a heavy body sundering 
the metal screening. There was only 
empty silence as I stumbled down the 
stairway in my pajamas, bouncing on 
one foot and holding to the stair rails. 

I fell into my car and turned on the 
headlights. The eastern block before me 
stretched deserted in the pale glow of 
single bulbs on each electric-light post. 
But as my car rushed into that deserted 
block, a small brown shape sped bullet¬ 
like across the next intersection. It was 
Duboko. 

I swung right at the comer, and Du¬ 
boko was not far ahead of me now. 
Down the dark, empty tunnel of Clive 
Street the red tail-light of another car 
diminished rapidly. It hitched away to 
the left; that would mean that Mr. Bar¬ 
bilis was being carried along the road 
that crossed the city dump. 

Slowing down, I howled at Duboko 
when I came q.breast of him. It seemed 
that he was a Barbilis, an Americanized 
Greek, like them, and that he must be 
outraged at tliis occurrence, and eager to 
efFect a rescue. 

But he only slobbered up at me, and 
labored along on his four driving legs, 
with spume flyiiig behind. I stepped 
u qnime (spQm): foam or froth. 


on the gas again and almost stmck the 
dog, for he would not turn out of the 
road. I skidded through heavy dust on 
the dump lane, with filmier dust still 
billowing back from the kidnappers’ car. 
• For their purpose, the selection of the 
dump had a strategic excuse as well as 
a symbolic one. At the nearest boundary 
of the area there was a big steel gate 
and barbed-wire fence; you had to get 
out and open that gate to go through. 
But if you wished to vanish into the re¬ 
gion of river timber and country roads 
beyond, you could drive across the 
wasteland without opening the gate 
again. I suppose that the kidnappers 
guessed who their pursuer was; they 
knew of my physical incapacity. 'They 
had shut the gate carefully behind them, 
and I could not go through it without 
getting out of my car. 

But I could see them in the glare of 
my headlights — four white figures, 
sheeted and hooded. 

Already they had tied Spiros Barbilis 
to the middle of a fence panel. They 
had straps, and a whip, and everything 
else they needed. One man was tying the 
feet of old Spiros to restrain his kicks; 
two stood ready to proceed with the 
flogging; and the fourth blank, hideous, 
white-hooded creature moved toward 
the gate to restrain me from interfer¬ 
ing. That was the situation when Du¬ 
boko arrived. 

I ponder now the various wicked¬ 
nesses Duboko committed throughout 
his notorious career. Then for comfort I 
turn to the words of a Greek — him who 
preached the most famous funeral ora¬ 
tion chanted among the ancients—the 
words of a man who was Greek in his 
blood and his pride, and yet who might 
have honored Duboko eagerly when the 
dog came seeking, as it wore, a kind of 
sentimental Attican naturalization. 
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“For even when life’s previous rec¬ 
ord showed faults and failures,” said 
Pericles, with the voice of Thucydides, 
to the citizens of the fifth century, “it 
is just to weigh the last brave hour of 
devotion against them all.” 

Though it was not an hour by any 
means. No more than ten minutes had 
elapsed since old Mr. Barbilis was 
dragged from his back yard. The mili¬ 
tant action of Duboko, now beginning, 
did not occupy more than a few min¬ 
utes more, at the most. It makes me 
wonder how long men fought at Mara¬ 
thon, since Pheidippides died before 
he could tell. 

And not even a heavy screen might 
long contain Duboko; it is no wonder 
that a barbed-wire fence was as reeds 
before his charge. 

He struck the first white figure some¬ 
where above the knees. There was a 
snarl and a shriek, and then Duboko was 
springing toward the next man. 

I didn’t see what happened then. I 
was getting out of the car and hopping 
toward the gate. My bare foot came 
down on broken glass, and that halted 
me for a moment. The noise of the en¬ 
counter, too, seemed to build an actual, 
\^isible barrier before my eyes. 

Our little world was one turmoil of 
flapping, torn white robes —a whirling 
insanity of sheets and flesh and outcry, 
with Duboko revolving at the hub. One 
of the men dodged out of the melee, 
and stumbled back, brandishing a club 
which he had snatched from the rubble 
close at hand. I threw a bottle, and I 
like to think that that discouraged him; 
I remember how he pranced and swore. 

Mr. Barbilis managed to get the 
swathing off his head and the gag out of 

" Pheidippides (ft-dl'pI-dCz): the runner 
«ent by Athens to warn Sparta of the landing 
of the Persian army at Marathon. 


his mouth. His brail voice sang minor 
encouragement, and he struggled to un¬ 
fasten his strapped hands from the fence. 

The conflict was moving now —mov¬ 
ing toward the kidnappers’ car. First one 
man staggered away, fleeing; then an¬ 
other who limped badly. It was an un¬ 
equal struggle at best. No four mem¬ 
bers of the Anti-Greek League, however 
young and brawny, could justly be 
matched against a four-footed warrior 
who used his jaws as the original Lace¬ 
daemonians must have used their dag¬ 
gers, and who fought with the right on 
his side, which Lacedaemonians did not 
always do. 

Four of the combatants were scram¬ 
bling into their car; the fifth was still 
afoot and reluctant to abandon the con¬ 
test. By that time I had been able to get 
through the gate, and both Mr. Barbilis 
and I pleaded with Duboko to give up 
a war he had won. But this he would 
not do; he challenged still, and tried to 
fight the car; and so, as they drove away, 
they ran him down. 

It was ten a.m. before Bill Barbilis 
returned from Sioux Falls. I had ample 
opportunity to impound Bill’s .45 auto¬ 
matic before he came. 

His father broke the news to him. I 
found Bill sobbing with his head on the 
fountain. I tried to soothe him, in Eng¬ 
lish, and so did Spiros Barbilis, in Greek; 
but the trouble was that Duboko could 
no longer speak his own brand of lan¬ 
guage from the little bier where he 
rested. 

_ » 

Then Bill went wild, hunting for his 

pistol and not being able to find it; all 
the time, his father eagerly and shrilly 
informed Bill of the identifications he 
had made when his assailants’ gowns 

u Lacedaemon another name 

for Sparta, one of the ancient Greek states often 
at war wiui Athens. 
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were ripped away. Of course, too, there 
was the evidence of bites and abrasions. 

Earl Klugge was limping as he moved 
about his All-American Kandy Kitchen, 
and John Klugge smelled of arnica and 
iodine. A day or two passed before the 
identity of the other kidnappers leaked 
out. TTiey were hangers-on at the All- 
American; they didn’t hang on there any 
longer. 

I should have enjoyed seeing what 
took place, down there at the Clive 
Street corner. I was only halfway down 
the block when Bill threw Earl and John 
Klugge through their own plate-glass 
window. 

A little crowd of men gathered, with 
our Mayor Wingate among them. There 
was no talk of damages or of punitive 
measures to be meted out to Bill Bar- 
bilis. I don’t know just what train the 
Klugge brothers left on. But their res¬ 
taurant was locked by noon, and the 
windows boarded up. 

A military funeral and interment took 
place that afternoon behind the Sugar 
Bowl. There was no flag, though I think 
Bill would have liked to display one. 
But the crowd of mourners would have 
done credit to Athens in the age when 
her dead heroes were burned; all the 
time that Bill was blowing taps on his 
bugle, I had a queer feeling that the 
ghosts of Pericles and Thucydides were 
somewhere arotmd. 


WATCHING THE STORY TELLER 
AT WORK 

What Is the Story About? 

1. Is this just a dog story or is there 
something more to it than that? What about 
tolerance and the rights of minorities? State 
the theme of the story in a sentence or two. 

2. Why does the author refer all through 
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the story to Greek heroes like Pericles, Thu¬ 
cydides, and Pheidippides? 

Point of View 

3. Can you figure out why the author 
wrote this story in the first person? What 
incident occurs involving the dog that would 
be hard to believe if reported objectively? Is 
an eye-witness account easier to believe than 
an impersonal report? 

4. How did the author make the story of 
the dog convincing to the reader? 

5. One of the best things about “That 
Greek Dog” is the gusto with which it is 
told. The reader enjoys the informal tone 
and the humorous references to Duboko 
and Bill’s bugle-playing. Could this effect 
have been secured if the story had not been 
written in the first person? 

Signposts 

6. Which is the main character in this 
story? 

7. How did the author make clear that 
the “ I ” in the story is a doctor. Was the 
method he used a good method? 

8. Why did the author make the person 
telling the story a doctor? Would the aver¬ 
age person have known that the rattling of 
milk cans was early on this particular night? 
Where does the author tell you that the 
doctor is used to being awakened at night? 
Why is this important in the story? 

9. In order that the dog might have 
credit for breaking up the kidnapping, the 
author had to keep the doctor out of the 
fight. Why was the doctor unable to drive 
off the kidnappers himself? 

10. Where does the author tell you that 
Duboko was strong enough and big enough 
to knock a man over? What clue to hi." 
strength do you get from the account of the 
Stumpf wedding party? 


WORD MASTERY 

11. Word family. On page 524 you find 
the word corroded. How does corrode differ 
from erode? How are the two words related 
to rodent? 
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BY OTTO GELSTED 

Denmark lies on a little peninsula 
which juts out into the sea from ths main¬ 
land of Germany. When the Nazi warlords 
marched into Denmark on the 9th of April, 
1940, there was nothing the Danes could 
do to protect themselves against the over¬ 
whelming force of the conquerors. But the 
Danes never lost hope, and many escaped 
to fight for their country in the ranks of the 
United Nations. Among them was the author 
of this poem; he escaped from the Nazis 
into Sweden where he used his pen to 
advance the cause of his country and of 
freedom. Small though it was, Denmark 
caused Hitler a great deal of trouble. 

At dawn the black birds flew 
in thundering squadrons through 
the sky above the roofs of our city. 

And then we understood 
to our inmost root 5 

that we must eat the bondslave’s bread 
of pity. 

A day so clear and bluel 
The sun had come, we knew, 
but now its bright light had no meaning. 
Subjected, mute with pain, 10 

lay Denmark, almost slain, 
on her old soil in deepest anguish lean¬ 
ing. 

But in that hour of fear 
with death and terror near 
when you lay bleeding, stricken by the 
Hater, 15 

we saw and understood 
to our inmost root 

that our love for you was never greaterl 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Someone in the class may be assigned 
to look up the story of the invasion of Den¬ 
mark by the Nazis. Reference to the Read¬ 
er's Guide will prove helpful. On the basis 
of this presentation the class may discuss 
the failure of the Danes to resist the Nazi 
occupation. Was this failure a sign of loy¬ 
alty to Hitler? Was it an indication that the 
Danes did not regard freedom as impor¬ 
tant? What were the reasons for not or¬ 
ganizing an army and fighting a war to keep 
the Germans out? 

2. To what do the “thundering squad¬ 
rons ” in line 2 refer? Who is “ the Hater ” 
in line 15? 

3. What is meant (line 6) by eating “ the 
bondslave’s bread of pity ”? 


THE STORY OF JAN SMUTEK 
BY CURT RIESS 

The desire for freedom is hard to 
kill in a people that has once learned what 
freedom means. Even under the efficient 
terror of German secret police, the people 
of Norway, of France, of Czechoslovakia 
and other countries kept their spirit and 
their hope alive. In secret meetings they 
organized their resistance and laid their 
plans for sabotage, for revenge, for victory. 
The story of these heroic peoples fighting 
against hopeless odds with the most meager 
weapons is told in Underground Europe 
by Curt Riess. The story that follows is 
taken from that book. It is the story of a 
imiversity student defying the Nazis, steal¬ 
ing their plans, killing their agents, and 
escaping finally to fight again. 


'Tbo Black Birds/' by Otto Gelsted. Reprinted by permission of tbe author. 

“The Story of Jan Smutek/' from Underground Europe, by Curt Riess, published by The Dial Press, Inc. Reprinted by pennissian 
of the publishers. 
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IT TOOK seven weeks for Jan 
Smutek to get together a hundred and 
twenty pounds of dynamite, and to hide 
it where he and his friends could get at 
it on a few hour’s notice. 

This was no small feat, considering 
that it was Jan Smutek’s first experience 
with dynamite, or with any undertaking 
of this kind. He was twenty-five, the son 
of simple Czech peasants settled in Do- 
mazlice ^ in Southern Bohemia. He was 
studying engineering at Prague Univer¬ 
sity ® when the Germans took over. 

No one would have taken him for a 
conspirator, or a man able to tell a stick 
of dynamite from a candle. He was tall, 
but not powerful. He had protruding 
ears, a wide mouth, a bulging forehead, 
and candid gray eyes. He was a big fel¬ 
low, known among his friends for his 
phlegmatic good nature. 

It turned out that this phlegmatic, 
good-natured youth was second to none 
when cold blood and quick thinking 
were demanded. 

As a member of an underground or¬ 
ganization, Smutek was responsible for 
keeping up communication between 
Prague and Domazlice. Early in March, 
1940, the organization was preparing a 
blow against the munitions factory of 
Nyrany near Pilsen. Every month this 
branch of the Skoda works ® shipped its 
total product to Germany. Naturally, the 
time of transport was kept secret, but cer¬ 
tain workers in the factory could get out 
enough information about three days in 
advance to determine the time of a ship¬ 
ment within a*period of six hours. 

It was up to Jan Smutek to get the 
hundred and twenty pounds of dyna¬ 
mite out of his cache at the proper mo- 

1 Domazlice (dS-maz-le'cM). * Prapiue (prSg) 
University. Prague, on the Moldau River, is the 
ancient capital of Czechoslovakia. * Skoda (skO'dg) 
works: the huge munitions plants in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


ment, and to arrange for its transporta¬ 
tion to the place where the action was 
planned. As a courier, he regularly bav- 
eled from Prague to Domazlice. On one 
of these trips — about a week before the 
coup was to take place —he shared a 
compartment with an oflScer of the Luft- 
wafFe. The German seemed to be slightly 
drunk and soon fell asleep. Jan Smutek 
noticed that the officer had a brief case 
in his possession, and he decided to steal 
it. For a split second he reflected that 
the officer’s sleep might be only a pre¬ 
tense. But since he rightly felt that such 
an opportunity was not to be neglected, 
he took the brief case when the train 
stopped — it was one station before Do¬ 
mazlice—and got oflF. A few minutes 
later the train continued on its course. 

Jan Smutek quickly examined the 
brief case. It actually contained impor¬ 
tant documents, maps of Germany with 
the antiaircraft bases sketched in. Jan 
smiled. This would be useful to the 
British. 

He was cautious enough not to take 
the next train, but traveled on to Do¬ 
mazlice partly on foot, partly on a peas¬ 
ant’s horse cart. Of course he had 
thrown the brief case itself away. The 
valuable plans were safely hidden under 
his shirt. 

On March 20, at about ten o’clock in 
the morning, Smutek arrived at his des¬ 
tination. The first person he met on the 
street was his friend Vladimir Vojtesak.* 
His friend made no sign of greeting. But 
a few minutes later they met in the 
back room of an inn at the next comer. 

Vojtesak was excited. Several Gestapo 
officials had arrived that morning, he 
said, and a number of their friends, 
members of their organization, had been 
arrested. Vojtesak had good reason to be¬ 
lieve that the Nazis had no knowledge as 

4 Vladimir Vojtesak (vi&'dl'mlr woi'tS'sh&k). 
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yet of the planned attack against the 
munitions train. When Smutek related 
the theft of the maps, his friend became 
thoughtful. That might be the reason for 
the Gestapo men’s action. In any event 
they would have to be careful. The mere 
fact that Smutek was a student was 
enough reason for the Gestapo to arrest 
him. And Smutek’s arrest would en¬ 
danger their common undertaking. 

Smutek understood. He went home by 
the shortest route, but entered the 
house only after having made sure that 
it was not being watched. Then he went 
directly to his room where he kept a 
revolver under some loose floor boards. 
He put the revolver in his pocket. 

The rest of the day Smutek rambled 
all over town, trying to find out what 
had happened to his arrested friends. 
Not one of them had been released so far. 
On the other hand, there had not been 
any new arrests. This could only mean 
that the arrested men had named no 
names and had not given away the plan. 

Late that night, Jan returned home. 
Again he took great precautions. The 
house was dark, and no one was watch¬ 
ing it — that much was certain. He en¬ 
tered the house. Nothing stirred. Yet he 
sensed at once that he was not alone. 
Before stepping into the kitchen on the 
ground floor he took out his revolver 
and put it on a shelf running along the 
wall above the stairs, at about the height 
of his head. 

Then he went into the kitchen and 
turned on the light. Two men were wait¬ 
ing for him. One was in uniform, the 
other in plain clothes. Jan nodded. 
There was no need for them to tell him 
that they were Gestapo men; the man in 
uniform held a revolver in his hand. The 
plain-clothes man searched Smutek from 
head to foot. Jan was glad that he had 
left the revolver on the staircase, and 


that he had hidden the German officer’s 
plans in his room. 

He had not hidden them securely 
enough. When the plain-clothes man 
searched the house, while the uniformed 
police agent guarded Smutek in the 
kitchen, they came to light. When the 
oflBcer returned, he started questioning 
his prisoner with the assistance of the 
uniformed guard, who underlined many 
of the innumerable questions with blows 
in Smutek’s face. Jan did not answer a 
single question, until the uniformed man 
asked for the suitcase Jan had brought 
with him from Prague. Then he opened 
his mouth. " The suitcase is in the attic,” 
he said. 

He had guessed correctly. The guard 
stayed in the kitchen while the plain¬ 
clothes man walked upstairs with Jan. 
In the darkness of the hall Jan suc¬ 
ceeded in slipping his revolver from the 
shelf into his pocket. In the attic, he 
pointed to a small trunk. When the Ges¬ 
tapo man bent over it, Smutek took out 
his revolver, intending to hit the officer 
over the head with it. But the man had 
noticed something, looked up at the last 
moment, and jumped aside. 

Jan had no choice now. As the Ges¬ 
tapo man reached into his pocket, Jan 
shot him through the head. 

After the sound of the shot had died 
away, there was perfect quiet in the 
house. For a few seconds Jan did not 
move. Of course the guard downstairs 
had heard the shot and would either 
come up after Jan or await him revolver 
in hand, near the stairs. If'the man came 
up, he would have a chance to shoot 
first. Jan waited. There was no sound. 
No, the man was not coming. Now Jan 
had to act quickly. Perhaps the guard 
had run to get help. In that case he 
would be back in a few minutes. Nor 
could Jan risk going down the stairs. It 
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was possible, too,, that the man was 
waiting for him down there. 

He opened one of the dormer win¬ 
dows. It was not very high up, since the 
gable of a typical South Bohemian farm¬ 
house begins directly above the first 
story. Jan Smutek jumped down. 

For a few seconds he lay still. Then 
he stood up quietly. He was unharmed. 
Silently as a cat he crept around the 
house. Through a window he saw the 
guard, sharply outlined against the door 
of the lighted kitchen at the foot of the 
stairs, where he was waiting with his re¬ 
volver drawn. Jan took careful aim. The 
guard fell, shot through the head. 

In a second Jan was beside him. The 
man was dead. Jan tore open his coat, 
got out the plans, forced the revolver out 
of the dead man s hand, and disappeared 
into the night. 

Five minutes later he was with Vladi¬ 
mir Vojtesak, and gave him the plans. 
When his friend asked what he was 
planning to do, he replied: “ I am going 
to Germany.” 

He changed clothes and tried, insofar 
as possible, to change his appearance. 
But since he had no make-up or disguise 
of any kind, he could not manage to 
look very different. He had no illusions 
about that. 

That same night eighty prominent 
citizens of Domazlice were arrested. 
They were driven to the market place 
and forced to parade with signs hung 
around their necks, stating that they 
were criminals. The German authorities 
also announded a reward of 100,000 
marks for Smutek’s capture. They also 
forced the Hacha Government in 
Prague ® to issue a proclamation against 
Smutek. 

Hacha (hU'Ka) Govenunent. Dr. Emil Hacha 
was president of Czechoslovakia in November, 
ip 38 . He co-operated with Hitler and delivered 
his country into German hands. 


The next morning Vladimir Vojtesak 
was taken into custody. But the plans 
were no longer in his hands; they were 
well on the way to London. Vojtesak 
was transported to Prague and subjected 
.to questioning by the usual methods. 
The Germans got nothing out of him. 
They accused him of having aided 
Smutek’s escape, though they could not 
prove it. Vladimir Vojtesak was con¬ 
demned to death and executed in Dres¬ 
den on April 4, 1940. 

Domazlice is situated about two miles 
from the German border, at a point 
where it runs through an old pine wood, 
difficult to guard effectively. 

Jan Smutek had shrewdly guessed that 
he would be safest in Germany. The 
Germans were looking for him in 
Prague. It never occurred to them that he 
might have fled into the German in¬ 
terior. 

Jan made his way through the forest 
and arrived at Schreiberg in Bavaria just 
before dawn. There, trusted friends gave 
him sanctuary. Naturally Smutek did not 
know that his friend Vojtesak had been 
arrested at about the time he arrived in 
Schreiberg and so he waited for direc¬ 
tions from his organization. He waited 
in vain all day long. When a second day 
passed without any word, he got so rest¬ 
less in the evening that he decided to re¬ 
turn to Domazlice. 

He had hardly set foot in the towm 
when he realized that something must 
have happened. Not a soul was to be 
seen, even though it was only about ten 
o’clock in tiie evening. Furtively duck¬ 
ing from one shadow to another, he 
finally discovered the reason in the form 
of an official proclamation declaring an 
eight o’clock curfew because of the mur¬ 
der of the Gestapo men. Anyone found 
in the streets after that hour would be 
shot 
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Under the circumstances Jan saw no 
possibility of making contact with any 
of his friends, and so he returned to 
Schreiberg. Friends hid him again that 
day, and at night he took the road to 
Pilsen. There he stayed with members 
of his organization, until he tried once 
more to go to Schreiberg, in the hope that 
his unit was looking for him there. 

But this time fortune was against him. 
Perhaps the fact that there was a full 
moon and not a cloud in the sky had 
something to do with it. At any rate, 
near the border he ran right into the 
arms of two German soldiers. At first he 
was in doubt whether to shoot or not, 
but then he considered that the soldiers 
would not know him and were likely to 
let him pass. 

The soldiers did not know him, but 
they had his picture. German eflficiency. 
The two men were beside themselves 
with joy at having captured the famous 
Smutek. They began to talk rapturously 
of the 100,000 mark reward and what 
they would do with it. After dreaming 
for a while of their rosy future, it oc¬ 
curred to them that they should bring 
their prisoner to Dornazlice first. One of 
the soldiers marched beside Smutek, the 
other followed ten paces behind them. 
The road was white in the moonlight. 

In spite of the ten paces’ distance be¬ 
tween them, the soldiers continued elab¬ 
orating their 100,000-mark plans. This 
had a somewhat distracting effect on 
their watchfulness. Jan Smutek, who 
knew every inch of that road, waited un¬ 
til it took a slight ton to the right. He 
calculated that, at a point about midway 
in the curve, he and his companion 
would be separated from the soldier be¬ 
hind them by a group of three trees, for 
at least a fraction of a second. As they 
neared that point he lunged at the guard, 
tearing the gun out of the guard’s hol¬ 


ster, and shot him through the head. He 
dropped quickly to the ground, seeking 
cover behind the trees. Despite the fact 
that this had taken at least two seconds, 
he was able to shoot down the second 
soldier before the man had his gun up. 

Jan knew that the bodies would be dis¬ 
covered in no time and that he would be 
hunted down relentlessly. He plunged 
into the Bohemian Forest, not knowing 
where to turn. All night long he stum¬ 
bled through the forest. He was still run¬ 
ning in a state of mortal exhaustion 
when the sun came up. At noontime he 
heard shouted German commands. They 
were conducting a systematic search of 
the forest for him. Toward evening he 
heard dogs barking in the distance. He 
made several cautious attempts to recon- 
noiter —with disheartening results. He 
was completely surrounded. 

As darkness set in, Smutek made up 
his mind to risk a break-through. He was 
able to sneak up behind an isolated 
guard and knock him down with the 
butt of his revolver. Late that night he 
found his way to a forester’s cottage. The 
next two days he hid in one of the for¬ 
ester’s shacks in the woods. His friends, 
with whom he had got in touch through 
the forester’s little boy, warned him that 
the radio was broadcasting a description 
of him several times daily, and that a de¬ 
scription of him also appeared in the 
newspapers every day. 

On his third day in hiding, the man 
who brought his food came accompa¬ 
nied by a member of Jan’s organiza¬ 
tion. Jan was told that he must leave 
the country without delay, otherwise he 
would be caught sooner or later. 

The next night Smutek set out toward 
Prague, where he remained for three 
days. Friends put him up during that 
time, at the imminent risk of their lives, 
since the German police searched about 
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three hundred houses a night, not only 
hotels, but private homes too. 

Sometimes Smutek actually walked 
out into the street. He met many friends 
and acquaintances, all of whom knew of 
the 100,000-mark reward on his head. 
Not one gave a sign of recognition. They 
looked through him as if he were thin air. 

The third night Jan Smutek was smug¬ 
gled over the border, out of Nazi juris¬ 
diction. The details of his flight cannot 
be revealed for self-evident reasons. All 
that can be told is that Jan Smutek ar¬ 
rived safely in London and that he be¬ 
came a member of the Czech Air Corps 
in England. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why was Jan Smutek, a young college 
student, given so much responsibility by 
the Czech imdergroimd? 

2. Why was Smutek willing to take such 
great chances in stealing the brief case from 
the German oflBcer? 

3. Why was Vojtesak arrested? What 
happened to him? What were the “usual 
methods ” employed by the Gestapo? 

4. Why did Smutek shoot the second 
Gestapo man before fleeing from his house? 

5. Why did Smutek go into Germany to 
hide? 

6. What became of the maps Smutek 
had stolen? 

7. What do you know about the work of 
the underground organizations in Europe 
during the Nazi occupation of the con¬ 
quered coimtries? 


READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT SIX 

An idea is born. It grows slowly at 
first as men stretch their minds to under¬ 


stand it. Suddenly it catches hold, then 
spreads. In the modem world with ite 
swift communications an idea bom one 
day in Chicago has reached the farthest 
comer of the earth the day after. In an¬ 
cient and medieval times, ideas moved 
with incredible slowness. New ideas died 
in passage from one place to another. 
Old ideas, threatened by the new, had 
time to gather strength and resources to 
smother the intmder. But tmth is hard 
to kill; good ideas do not stay smothered 
but presently revive in a country which 
favors their growth. 

So it was with the idea that all hu¬ 
man life has dignity, that all men have 
something in them that other men must 
not cmsh. Thousands of years of human 
history passed before any group of men, 
anywhere, dared to say that all men had 
certain rights which could not or should 
not be taken from them. That some men 
had rights and privileges was all too 
clear. But that all men had these rights 
regardless of creed or color . . . that is 
an idea bom but recently in human his¬ 
tory. Our American Declaration of In¬ 
dependence was \mtten less than two 
hundred years ago. 

Freedom is not a new idea. The op¬ 
posite of freedom is not slavery but op¬ 
pression. Slavery is but one kind of op¬ 
pression. The lost worlds presented in 
the preceding unit were all worlds of op¬ 
pression. In most of them, the enslave¬ 
ment of conquered enemies was taken 
for granted. In all pf them the right of 
one man or one small group of men to 
dispose of the liv^ and fortunes of 
others was the accepted way of life. But 
here and there from time to time, fear¬ 
less men raised their voices in protest. 
Life without freedom, they said, has no 
meaning. And in time that idea, too, 
came to be taken for granted. Suddenly 
the old idea of oppression returned to 
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tile modem world, backed this time by 
overwhelming force of arms. It required 
the most horrible and costly war in his¬ 
tory to crush that idea. It was horrible 
and costly largely because free men had 
come to take too much for granted that 
all nations respected human dignity and 
freedom. Men have learned, for a time 
at least, that freedom is not a gift, but 
something to be fought for and jealously 
guarded. The selections in this unit have 
shown something of the march of the 
idea of freedom for the last two thou¬ 
sand years. 

The whole story of the march of free¬ 
dom cannot possibly be told in one unit 
of a book like this, or indeed, in any one 
book devoted entirely to the subject. The 
purpose of this unit is to give you a pic¬ 
ture through literature of the gradual 
growth of freedom and to show you that 
freedom is not a gift but a victory. The 
following quotations from the selections 
in this unit are worth memorizing to 
take with you through life. Your present 
task is to locate the selection from which 
each quotation is taken. 

1. “Too long the world has wept, be¬ 

wailing 

That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing.” 

2. “ It’s cornin’ yet for a’ that. 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ thatl ” 

3. “ Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free.” 

4. “ For a minute he stood there looking 
at the rusty in^print on his wrist, as if he 
saw the iron in his flesh. Then he slowly 
flexed the arm and raised it over his head. 
He felt as if his fist could strike high 
heaven.” 

5. “ He was always conscious of having a 
poor education, and of being a bad speller, 
and so forth. But the people didn’t care 
about that, much: they trusted his judg¬ 
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ment, and admired the man’s goodness and 
spirit.” 

6. “ Cowards die many times before their 

deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but 
once.” 

7. “We have almost forgotten that we 
were once barbarians. . . . We were once 
as obscure among the nations of the earth, 
as savage in our manner, as debased in our 
morals, as degraded in our understanding 
as these unhappy Africans at present.” 

8. “Freedom’s a thing that has no end¬ 

ing. 

It needs to be cared for, needs de¬ 
fending.” 

9. “ Oh, ye do well, despots of the world 

Never to close your eyes, rest to 
take.” 


BOOKS IN SIMILAR VEIN 

Ben Ilur by Lew Wallace; The Robe by 
Lloyd Douglas; and The Apostle by 
Sholem Asch 

These three novels cover the same period 
of history — the years during and imme¬ 
diately after the life of Christ. They por¬ 
tray vividly the effort of the Roman Em¬ 
pire to suppress freedom of religion. The 
chariot race in Ben Hur is famed for its 
exciting climax. 

The Conquered by Naomi Mitchison 
A novel of the late Roman Republic and 
early Empire. 

Freedom, Farewell by Phyllis Bentley 
This is a dramatic novel based upon the 
life of Caesar. 

A T(de of Two Cities by Charles Dickens; 
The Reds of the Midi by F61ix Gras; 
The Whirlwind by William Steams 
Davis; and The Scarlet Pimpernel by 
Baroness Orczy 

These four novels cover different phases 
of the French Revolution, and each is 
filled with excitement and adventure. 
The White Company by Arthur Conan 
Doyle 

Tells of the adventures of a band of Eng- 
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lish soldiers in France just before the time 
of Joan of Arc, 

The Girl in, White Afmor by Albert Bigelow 
Paine 

A biography of Joan of Arc. 

Garibaldi by Nina Brown Baker 
Garibaldi fought all his life for freedom 
— first and foremost to free the Italian 
people from foreign domination. 
Passionate Warrior by Thomas Ybarra 
This is the story of Simon Bolivar, who 
led the fight for freedom from Spain in 
the South American colonies. It is written 
by a man who was born in Venezuela 
and educated in this country. 

Juarez, Hero of Mexico by Nina Brown 
Baker 

Benito Judrez was the great Indian who 
drove' the French Maximilian from his 
throne in Mexico at the time of the War 
Between the States. 

Black Fire by Covelle Newcomb 
This is the story of Henri Christophe, the 
Negro leader who drove the French from 
Haiti shortly after America won its inde¬ 
pendence from England. 

Black Majesty by J. W. Vandercook; Citi¬ 
zen Toussaint by Ralph Kerngold 
Similar in subject matter to Black Fire. 
Drums by James Boyd; The Spy by James 
Fenimore Cooper 

These are two novels about the American 
Revolution. 

Leader hy Destiny by Jeanette Eaton 
A biography of George Washington. 
Rabble in Arms by Kenneth Roberts 
A chronicle of Burgoyne’s invasion. 

Oliver Wiswell by Kenneth Roberts 
The story of a loyalist who stays in the 
colonies to fight the patriots as long as 
he can before leaving for Canada. 

Peter Zenger, Fighter for Freedom by 
Thomas F. Galt 

This American printer fought for freedom 
of the press in the eighteenth century. 


Thomas Jefferson, Father of Democracy by 
Vincent Sheean 

A short and readable account of the life 
of the young Virginia lawyer and his con¬ 
tributions toward our country’s philoso¬ 
phy of freedom. 

The Courageous Heart by Bessie Rowland 
and Marquis James 

A life of Andrew Jackson written espe¬ 
cially for young readers. 

Liberators and Heroes of the West Indian 
Islands by Marion F. Lansing 
A not-too-difficult study of the movement 
toward freedom from the time of Colum¬ 
bus to the twentieth century. Besides the 
heroes, a lew villains — mostly pirates 
and buccaneers — will help to hold your 
interest. 

Five for Freedom by Constance Burnett 
Biographical sketches of five women who 
were early workers in the women’s rights 
movement 

They Fought with What They Had by Wal¬ 
ter D. Edmonds 

The United States Air Force attempts to 
hold back defeat in the Pacific during 
the discouraging days of 1941-1942. 

Crusade in Europe by Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower 

The top commander’s personal narrative 
of the role he played in the fight for free¬ 
dom in World W.ar II. 

The Moon Is Down by John Steinbeck 
A short novel based on the German oc¬ 
cupation of Norway and the Norwegian 
resistance. 

A Bell for Adano by John Hersey 
The story of a small Italian town occu¬ 
pied by American troops during World 
War II. 

Fair Stood the Wind for France by Herbert 
Bates * 

This is the story of English fliers shot 
down in France and rescued by the 
French underground. 
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THE GROWTH of the mind — what a fascinating story that is! It begins 
long before recorded history; it begins, really, when the first human being 
solved the first problem he faced in getting clothes or food, or in protecting 
himself from wild beasts. It ranges from those first simple beginnings in dis¬ 
covering fire, the use of the wheel, painting on the walls of caves, down to the 
explosion of the atom in modern times. 

The human mind, spoken of in this way, is not just the power to think, 
to solve problems. It is not just natural intelligence, but it is in addition the 
whole accumulation of human knowledge, inventions, poems, paintings, and 
philosophy. It is not machines, not tools; to put it another way, it is the skill 
and knowledge and method of the arts and sciences, but not the chemicals or 
materials that scientists and artists work with. It is not physical things at all; 
it is the power and the knowledge required to put physical things to work. 

Some thousands of years ago, an imknown, free-thinking human being 
looked at a fallen tree in a new way. He discovered that a section of it could 
be made into a wheel which could be controlled in such a way as to help him 
carry heavier loads farther than before. Some great, free spirit far back in the 
past found that a string stretched over a piece of hollow wood made an agree¬ 
able sound when it was vibrated, and modem stringed instruments had their 
beginning. But before these great first steps could be taken the immense 
fears of the unknown, the blinding superstitions that come from ignorance, 
had to be overcome. 

To the creative people of the past we owe great debts. What were these 
people like? What fears and superstitions held them back? Where did they 
get the courage to break them down? Who were these creative geniuses? 
These are questions upon which the selections in this unit will throw some 
light. 
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Stonehenge, England, where pagan rituals were 
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A LITTLE GIRL LOST 

BY NAOMI MITCHISON 

In parts of Africa and on some of the 
islands in the Pacific there are tribes of sav¬ 
ages living, it is thought, as all mankind must 
have lived at one time. From studying these 
groups, and the legends of American Indians 
and other evidence, scientists have drawn a 
picture of mankind’s early life. If these scien¬ 
tists are right, the individual living in a sav¬ 
age tribe is hemmed in by more rules and re¬ 
strictions than the individual in civilized so¬ 
ciety. On the one hand, there are more things 
the savage must do. He must wear a specified 
costume all the days of his life. He must 
fix his hair in a traditional fashion. He must 
take part in tribal ceremonies. At the same 
time, there are more things the savage in¬ 
dividual must not do. There are certain 
foods he must not eat, flowers he must not 
pick, objects he must not touch, words he 
must not say. There are more things for 
him to be afraid of: the thunder, lightning, 
eclipses of the sun. There are many im- 
known gods and spirits who must be kept 
in a good mood lest they turn upon him 
suddenly and destroy him. In short, ihe 
mind of the savage is hemmed in by super¬ 
stition and fear! It is likely that the mind of 
early man, too, was hemmed in by supersti¬ 
tions and fears which had to be broken 
down before that mind could grow. 

The story that follows is an imaginary 
glimpse into the life of the remote past. 
Many thousands of years have passed, but 
on top of a hill in Wales there still stand 


evidences of an ancient village like that of 
the little girl in the following story. 

THE TOWN lay all along the top 
of the hill, with a very thick wall of 
stones and a ditch right round it, except 
in one place where you looked straight 
down over a low cliif on to a long and 
steep slope of stones: that was safe too. 
The round huts were thatched with 
heather and there were holes at the top 
for the smoke to come out; almost al¬ 
ways there was smoke drifting about the 
Town from nearly two hundred hearth 
fires. In damp weather it hung in the 
mist, and then for days afterward the 
soaked ground and the heather would 
smell of it. The huts were just the right 
size. When every one was in and the 
thick wolf-hide curtain pegged down 
over the doorway and bits of juicy meat 
toasting in the fire, it got warmer and 
warmer. You would all be touching, or 
nearly touching, and the hot fat dripped 
out of your fingers on to your knees, and 
the dry rushes rustled and tickled, and 
the smell of the sheep just outside 
drifted in through the chinks round the 
doorway. And it was safe, safe, no ene¬ 
mies, no ghosts, no gods — or only kind 
ones. 

Somehow, as she slipped and clung 
and climbed again, and spat the wet, 
flapping hair out of her mouth, it was all 
there, all realer and dearer and more 
compact than it had ever been in all her 
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life before. And at the same time it was 
far-ofiE and tiny, as if it had nothing to 
do with her now — as if it had cast her 
off. She dropped at the foot of a big rock, 
and stayed there panting and listening, 
but the mist was all about her like a 
thick blanket, but not safe like a blan¬ 
ket, not warm. Danger might still be 
half a hillside away or it might be al¬ 
most on her, just preparing to spring. 
She clutched with both arms at her sides, 
trying hard to see, wrinkling her nose to 
smell; there was still nothing but mist 
drifting past and up, coldly and mad¬ 
deningly. She licked at a cranberry stain 
on her hand, and started to climb again 
She was a very small girl, and her 
mother was dead. The rock had been 
real and sheltering in this terrible gray 
world where she was lost. Only she knew 
she must go uphill all the time. Uphill 
somewhere the Town must be. 

It was her own fault. She had gone the 
wrong way round the Spotted Stone and 
now the sun knew and was hiding, had 
called the mist out of the ground, and 
sent secret word to the Crow-Men — the 
enemies — at the far side of the strath.^ 
It had been bright daylight in the early 
morning when she did it, half by acci¬ 
dent and half because her father had 
snatched her away from a wonderful 
game of cooking with the others, and 
some beetles, to go and get cranberries. 
When she knew she had done it, first 
there had been an odd little shock, as 
though some one had hit her hard in the 
middle, and then she had grown sud¬ 
denly quite hard, like one of the beetles, 
and had gone ofiF for her basket without 
even saying she was sorry to the Spotted 
Stone, or pinching herself, or going three 
times round the right way. And while 
she was on her way, going farther away 
from it, trotting between the houses and 
i gtrafli: a flat, wide river valley. 


through the gap in the wall and on down 
the steep paths to the lower slopes of 
the hill, it had still been fine and clear, 
and she had still felt hard and angry. 

She had picked till the basket was 
nearly full and as heavy as she could get 
back with easily. And then, very quickly, 
shadows had crept up and swept over 
her and the hills, and it had grown 
colder, and then the mist had begun to 
come, blowing thinly along from all 
ways at once, dizzying her. It had taken 
that much time for the sun to know what 
she had done to the Spotted Stone. 

But it was still fairly easy to see, and 
only a little frightening, when she heard 
veices, coming on them suddenly round 
a corner of the hill. There were men 
standing together, more of them than the 
fingers of both hands three times over. 
They had swords and spears and wicker 
shields, the blue war-stain on their faces, 
and crows’ feathers in their hair; so she 
knew they were enemies, and then, be¬ 
cause she was still such a little girl, she 
had squeaked once, like a mouse in a 
trap. One of them had looked round and 
jumped for her. She ran, clinging to her 
basket still, scuttering, blind-eyed, down 
the sheep paths with the enormous 
strides of the Crow-Man coming nearer 
and nearer. The path turned uphill; she 
could not face it. But straight ahead the 
headier ended in a bright paleness of 
bog-moss, tufted with a few reeds, and 
it came to her between two breaths that 
here was her chance. She had crossed 
the bog thereabouts before, when the 
children were all out sheep-herding and 
chasing butterflies between times. Her 
eye caught a zigzag path of reed tufts 
across it —jumping, and then she 
dropped the basket and took the first 
jump. She was light and quick and in 
desperate terror; she went in ankle deep 
and once knee deep, but aU at once she 
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found herself on stones and heather 
again. For one moment she stopped, 
gasping and looking over her shoulder; 
the Crow-Man was floundering up to 
mid-thigh in bubbling moss and mud. 
Then she ran again, with a stone zipping 
past her head, on, down into the thick¬ 
ening mist. After a long time she stopped 
running. She lay burrowed into a bank 
of bracken,® her hot hands scrabbling at 
the wet roots, her heart jumping and 
jumping at her throat. When she 
crawled out again there was notliing but 
the mist anywhere. She was lost. 

Since then there had been hours of 
rough walking, stumbling, listening, 
climbing, and getting hungrier all the 
time, bruising cold toes and fingers in 
the loose scree.® The mist had damped 
down everything; there was no squeak or 
flutter anywhere, only she herself, quite 
alone on the dripping hill. She thought 
at least that she must be on her own hill 
now —but even that — supposing the 
Crow-Men had got up too! At the best 
they might take a dozen sheep; at the 
worst —she just didn’t know, couldn’t 
picture it at all. Only it was all her fault, 
because of the morning. And she had 
lost her basket. Once she smelled a wolf 
and stopped dead still, but it had not 
smelled her. 

She went cn, she could not find any 
landmarks she knew; it might have been 
a dream. And then suddenly she came 
into a gully where the mist began to 
shoot up, rushing and pouring past her 
as if it had a mind of its own. The 
stones slipped* under her feet; she could 
scarcely stand up against it; she was 
sucked along. With half her mind she 
knew quite quietly that this meant that 
she was near the top of the hill, but an¬ 
other and more powerful half made a 

* bracken: a thick growth of fern. * loose scree: 
loose fragments of rock. 


sudden dreadful leap into terrified and 
certain belief that the messengers of the 
sun and the Spotted Stone had come ou 
her and were dragging her off some¬ 
where for something to happen to her. 
She cried aloud that she was coming 
quick, quick, anything to placate* this 
steady, violent draught of cold air and 
solid mist. Looking back, she could not 
see where she had come from; the hard 
real ground was lost, she went on, crying 
and coughing as it blew past her all the 
time. 

And then suddenly she heard a voice 
over her head, and it was more like the 
voice of some one she knew than a god; 
so she looked up. And there was the low 
cliff that guarded the eastern side of the 
Town, with the wind turning and blow¬ 
ing up it like a chimney, and on the top 
a watcher with a spear. 

For a moment the fear of the gods left 
her, and another fear came flooding in. 
She shouted up to them: “The Crow- 
Men, the Crow-Men, have they come? ” 
She could hear no answer down-wind, 
but two of the watchers ran together, 
gray, flapping shapes up there on the 
crest, and then one came clambering 
down to where she was. “Where did 
you see them?” he asked, and shouted 
back her answer to the other, and pulled 
her after him up the cliff, suddenly out 
of the wind, into the Town. 

They ran her along between them to 
the Head-man and she told what she 
had seen. Then for a minute or two the 
whole Town was shaken with men rush¬ 
ing outwards, to the walls, hurrying and 
gathering and peering down over the 
chimneys of up-blowing mist. Sheep and 
children were driven into the huts and 
then the women and boys ran out to the 
men on the walls with bundles of arrows 
and skirtfuls of sling-stones. 

* placate (pl&'kfit): pacify. 
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The little girl saw her father go by to 
his place, armed, and wondered how 
much he would beat her for losing the 
basket, or whether she could tell him 
when he was full-fed in the evening and 
have nothing but a mutton bone thrown 
at her cheerfully, with perhaps enough 
meat left on it to make it worth picking. 
Or, if the Crow-Men came, perhaps he 
would be killed. She evaded a step¬ 
mother who tried to drive her into the 
hut. There was something still to be 
done. But, as she got to the Spotted 
Stone, there was a long yell from the far 
side, and before it was ended, others 
following it, and crashing of stones, 
and the women behind screaming and 
beating drums, and then, above it all, 
the level, blaring echoes of the Head¬ 
man’s trumpet. The Crow-Men had 
come. 

But she was kneeling by the Spotted 
Stone. She banged her head and hands 
on it to make it listen, to show it she was 
sorry; after that she got to her feet, sore 
and staggering, with tears of pain in her 
eyes. Then she began to run round it 
again, the right way. She heard the 
noises of the battle more confusedly now; 
her feet kept catching and tripping her. 
But for a few cranberries she had eaten 
nothing since early that morning. The 
mist swayed in front of her, the Spotted 
Stone heaved as she looked at it; but, as 
she stumbled again, there was a thinning 
and tearing in the gray air, and when 
she lifted her head she saw the Spotted 
Stone casting a faint shadow. Before the 
sun had quite gone under the world he 
had seen, and the Spotted Stone would 
be appeased.® The Head-man’s trumpet 
sounded again, a great round lump of 
noise rolling between the stone huts. It 
would be all right now. 

* appeased: another word associated with 
superstitions: it means about the same as 
placate. 


APPLYING AN IDEA 

The word evolution sometimes means 
“ unrolling or unfolding as of a scroll.” You 
will be interested in the other meanings 
listed in any large dictionary. Only one of 
these meanings deals with the biological 
theory of how all forms of life developed 
from lower forms of life. Yet it is this spe¬ 
cial biological use of the word that comes 
to mind when it is spoken. Here it is the 
evolution of man’s mind that concerns us. 

1. In what ways did the little girl act like 
an animal? Were you shocked at the idea 
of picking meat off a bone that someone 
else had been chewing on? When did knives 
and forks come into use in Europe? 

2. List the ways of living and the articles 
used in living in the Town. 

3. What was the Spotted Stone? What 
was the rule about passing it? What was to 
be done to make amends if the rule were 
broken? What happened if amends were 
not made? What part did the sun play in 
all of this? 

4. What evidence is there in “A Little 
Girl Lost ” that men had learned the lesson 
of working and living together? What evi¬ 
dence is there diat much remained to be 
learned? 

WORD MASTERY 

5. Context. There is a whole group of 
words in English which are used to describe 
sounds and actions with specially vivid ef¬ 
fect. In this selection there are two the 
meaning of which you can get from the 
context: 

scuttering (page 546) 
scrabbling (page 547) 

6 . The following words ^e interesting 
not only because they bring to mind a stage 
in man’s development, but because, as 
words, they have themselves undergone a 
kind of evolution: 

appease (page 548) placate (page 547) 
Look up both words in the story and see 
what they refer to. 

7. The derivation of a word is always 
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given in brackets right after the pronuncia¬ 
tion, In the case of appease it looks like 
this in the dictionary: 

[fr. a to + pais peace (F. paix) fr. L. pax, 
pads. See peace] 

Translated, the symbols above mean 
something like this: the word is built out of 
a (which means “to”) plus pais (which 
means “peace”). The word has come into 
the English language through the French, 
from the Latin. If you will look up the word 
peace in the dictionary you will find a sim¬ 
ilar set of symbols which you can now prob¬ 
ably translate. 

The French word pais, and the Latin 
word pax, from which it was originally de¬ 
rived, is called the root of the word, while 
a is called a prefix. Literally or basically, 
then, appease means “to (or toward) 
peace”; or, in a more free translation “to 
secure peace,” the word secure being more 
or less implied. Now look back at the word 
appease in the story. Does the literal defini¬ 
tion fit the facts? 

8. You are ready now to look up these 
words in the dictionary to see what you 
yourself can learn about them: 

peace, placate, please 

SOCRATES 

BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 

The growth of the human mind 
seems to have come in great spurts after 
long periods of slow development. The most 
exciting spurt before modem times occurred 
in ancient Greece. Here, several hundred 
years before Christ, men began to ask 
searching questions about themselves and 
the world they lived in. They inquired into 
everything, for neidier fear nor superstition 
made any subject forbidden to them. They 
broke through diose ancient chains which 
had held man’s mind captive for so long. 
One of the greatest and surely the most 
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interesting of these ancient Creeks was Soc¬ 
rates, who lived from 469 to 399 b.c. 

IF YOUR Greek toga had a but¬ 
tonhole, Socrates’ thumb would be 
through it,, holding you pinned in your 
place while the goggle-eyed and delight¬ 
ful old gentleman asked you exactly how 
clever you think you are and what in 
the world, in the first place, makes you 
think you are clever anyway. 

He is the first and greatest of all but- 
tonholers. It makes no difFerence where 
you are, or how busy you are. If Socrates 
fixes his eyes on you, he will come lum¬ 
bering across the athletic field or the 
market place, and, smiling most courte¬ 
ously, he will engage you in conversa¬ 
tion. Socrates is a glutton for conversa¬ 
tion. Money means nothing to him. 
Fame, power, influence mean nothing. 
He never knows exactly where the next 
meal is coming from; but he must have 
conversation. 

It is not that he wishes to hear him¬ 
self talk; but he does want to hear what 
you have to say. He does not seek gossip, 
tips on the races or the discus throwers, 
or stories of the dancing girls, or wails 
on the political situation and the state of 
the war between Athens and Sparta.^ 
But he loves talk of fundamental things, 
of justice and virtue and wisdom and 
love and death and immortality. He can 
talk on these matters as no one else in his 
city — and it is a city of great talkers — 
and he can make you talk as you have 
never talked before. 

Who is he, this man Socrates? What is 
his profession, his job? He is the son of 
a stonemason. For a while he was a 
stonemason himself. Yes, and he has 
been a soldier, not from choice, but be- 

^ Athens and Sparta: the two rival city-states 
of ancient Greece. 


"Socnta," from A00A fay Henuim Huedon. Reprinted by permiiiioB of the John C. Teuton Compuw, imbliiben 
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cause Athens needed all her able-bodied 
men in her wars with Sparta, the physi¬ 
cal examination taking no account of 
height, or of eyes somewhat ofE center. 
At thirty-seven he is at the siege of Po- 
tidaea,® at great risk saving the life of a 
brilliant young fellow townsman, Alci- 
biades,® who proves, in the end, not to 
have been worth saving. At forty-five, he 
is in the disastrous defeat at Delium, 
carrying Xenophon,* a young friend of 
his, who is to make his mark as a his¬ 
torian, o£F to safety on his broad shoul¬ 
ders. “ He stalked along hke a pelican,” 
Alcibiades subsequently reports, “glar¬ 
ing around with his projecting crab’s 
eyes, so that none of the enemy dared 
molest him.” 

But soldiering is the least important 
activity of this extraordinary persons 
life. It is as a conversationalist that 
Athens knows him —as the man who 
asks questions. If you enjoy conversa¬ 
tion and can answer Socrates’ questions 
with intelligence, you love him and 
gratefully accept his invitations to walk 
under the olive trees with him or to 
spend the night with a few other sym¬ 
pathetic souls, talking about courage or 
happiness or the ideal republic. But if 
you don’t enjoy high talk, if you think 
yourself wise and are really dull and 
Socrates shows you up by a keen ques¬ 
tion or two, you hate him and talk of 
him as a public nuisance and go around 
growling that if the government had any 
sand in its gizzard it would shut him up. 

• The revolt of the city of Potidaea (pttt'l-de'd) 
from the Athenian League was. the immediate 
cause of a war between Athens and Sparta. * Al- 
dbiadea (&rsl-bl'a>d£z): a disciple and for many 
years the devoted admirer and friend of Socrates. 
Political ambition proved his ruination and he 
became a traitor to his native city. * Xenophon 
(zSn'8*fon): another disciple of Socrates. His fame 
as a historian is based largely on his account of 
the memorable March oj the Ten Thousand —an 
expedition of conquest m which he himself took 
part as general. 


He is a queer customer, unquestion¬ 
ably. But he has a wise mind, a humble 
spirit, and a voice within him which he 
calls his daemon,® which lays a check on 
him, he says, when he is tempted to do 
wrong or stupid things. His clothes are 
always shabby. He goes about with bare 
feet. How he lives no one knows. The 
truth is that he has a small income, much 
too small to keep a family on in any style 
which Athens would approve. But he re¬ 
fuses to increase it, preferring to adjust 
his needs to his income rather than his 
income to his supposed needs. His wife, 
a sharp-tongued lady named Xantippe,® 
rails at him as an irresponsible loafer 
and gadabout. At home there are argu¬ 
ments in which, it is rumored, all of the 
questioning and most of the talking is 
for once done by the other party. 

But Socrates is not a philosopher for 
nothing. When a friend asks him how 
he happened to marry Xantippe, of all 
women, he replies, “ Those who want to 
learn to ride well choose restive horses, 
because, if they can handle these, they 
can manage any others. I want to learn to 
associate with all mankind, and I chose 
Xantippe, knowing that if I could bear 
her society, I should be able to get along 
with anyone! ” Perhaps he is joking; but 
it would not be safe to be too sure. 

He is not what would be called an es¬ 
tablished citizen, with a pleasant house 
to live in and taxes to growl about. He is 
something rarer, an institution.''^ Every¬ 
body knows him. He has nothing to do 
all day except to ask questions and to 
talk, and as he does these things invari¬ 
ably in public places, he is as familiar a 
figure as the town constable. Even the 

* The Greeks had a belief in some indwelling 
power over the personality. They called it their 
daemon (ds'mfin). Compare with our modem 
idea of conscience. ' Xantippe (zfi.n-tlp'6}. ^ His 
character and appearance had become as well 
known and accepted as a school, a law, or an 
established social practice. 
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comic writers poke fun at him in their 
plays. His questions always have point; 
that is one reason why people find them 
disturbing. 

The oracle at Delphi,® consulted by all 
the Greeks, has told Socrates that he is 
“the wisest of men.” Socrates laughs at 
the idea. He isn’t wise, he knows he 
isn’t; that is all, in fact, that he does 
know. There are countless men wiser 
than himself, he is certain, in Athens 
alone. He sets about to prove it, and that 
is how the questioning begins. He goes 
to a statesman with a great reputation 
and asks for light on the nature of wis¬ 
dom or happiness, and is most astonished 
to find that the statesman is as much in 
the dark as he is, though he thinks that 
he really knows. 

“Well,” says Socrates to himself, “I 
am wiser than this fellow anyway. He 
thinks that he knows, when he doesn’t, 
and at least I know that I don’t know.” 

Thereupon he calls on a great soldier, 
a great artist, a great philosopher. In 
every case his experience is the same. 
They all think they are wise, but when 
he pins them down, they do not really 
know anything at all, not even that they 
are ignorant. Men of vision, whom he 
thus questions, gratefully accept the 
light he throws into their darkness. But 
the men who are vain and self-important 
are indignant. 

Young men crowd about him, how¬ 
ever, fascinated and thrilled. It is a pe¬ 
riod of change in Atliens. Thinking peo¬ 
ple find it difficult to believe in the old 
gods as their* fathers did. When they 
look coolly at the stories of Jupiter and 
his adventures, of Venus and Juno, of 

• In ancient times an oracle was a medium 
through whom the gods were supposed to speak. 
At Delphi, it was uie god Apollo who was su^ 
posed to speak through the priests of his temple. 
People went to the oracle for advice in all sorte of 
worldly irSairs. 


Mars and Mercury and the rest, the gods 
look rather shabby, a little too human in 
their frailties to be regarded as divine. 

The young men are asking, “What is 
this earth made of; how did it come to 
be? What are we human beings here 
for? How can we be happy? What hap¬ 
pens when we die? ” The old myths give 
no answers that satisfy these eager ques¬ 
tioners. 

Socrates says to them, " Do not bother 
your heads overmuch with problems re¬ 
garding creation or the substance oi 
things. Here you are, a man, living for 
a while in the world with other men. 
What you must do is to think how you 
can live and help others to live most 
nobly and wisely.” 

They listen, and come day after day 
to hear his keen questioning and to an¬ 
swer as intelligently as they can. Those 
are congenial gatherings, for Socrates 
loves these young men as much as they 
love him. 

“ Some men,” he has a way of saying, 
“ have a fancy for a fine horse, or a dog, 
or a bird. What I fancy, and take delight 
in, is friends of a superior kind. If I 
know anything I teach it to them. In 
common with them I turn over and ex¬ 
plore the treasures of the wise men of 
old which have been left written in 
books. If we find anything good, we pick 
it out, and we think it a great gain if we 
can be beneficial to one another.” 

Majestic themes are discussed at those 
gatherings — fundamental questions of 
right and wrong, of the meaning of jus¬ 
tice, the meaning of love. Questions of 
government are threshed through. Socra¬ 
tes is outspoken and spares no one. The 
government of Athens, splendid under 
the great Pericles,® has come to trou- 

' Pericles (p£]A*klez): the great Greek states¬ 
man under whom Athens rose to its greatest 
height. 
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blous times now that the leader is dead. 
There are wars without and revolutions 
within; and now the mob rules, and now 
a small group of powerful and wealthy 
citizens. The mob and the oligarchy, as 
this small group is called, are equally 
unjust and despotic, and in his quiet way 
Socrates strikes at them both. 

When the Thirty Tyrants,^® who are 
now ruling, send for Socrates in anger 
and forbid him to “discourse with the 
young,” he merely asks them most hum¬ 
bly what they mean by “ discourse,” and 
whom exactly would they call “die 
young ”? Cant he even ask directions or 
buy meat of anyone, say, under thirty? 
The Tyrants rage and threaten him with 
death. But Socrates pays no attention 
whatsoever to their orders, teaching as 
before. 

But the old philosopher does not love 
a stupid mob any more than a stupid 
committee of tyrants. He says that de¬ 
mocracy, if it is stupid and unjust, is as 
evil as stupid and cruel tyranny. Forms 
are comparatively unimportant; the es¬ 
sential thing is that government, what¬ 
ever form it takes, shall be enlightened 
and just. It is a dangerous doctrine to 
preach, for it sets the stupid on both 
sides against him. When the Thirty Ty¬ 
rants are overthrown and the popular 
party comes into control, Socrates is a 
marked man. 

Slowly the feeling against him in 
Athens takes definite form. The men he 
has shown up to themselves with his 
straightforward questions, the ruling 
classes he has made fun of, the blunder¬ 
ing mob he has refused to praise and to 
bow down to, begin to ask themselves 
why they have borne with this gadfly so 

u Thirty Tyrants: a committee of aristocrats 
who at the close of the devastating war with 
Sparta undertook to govern Athens. After a reign 
of terror they were overthrown and a democratic 
government was resumed. 


long. He is teaching the young men oi 
the city that in government, majorities 
are not enough. You must have intelli¬ 
gence also. Dangerous doctrinel He is 
corrupting the youthl 

Socrates smiles and goes quietly on, 
not teaching any philosophy of his own 
so much as stimulating his pupils to 
think out an intelligent way of living for 
themselves. And then one day, a notice 
is posted in Athens: 

“Meletus,^^ son of Meletus, accuses 
Socrates, son of Sophroniscus,^* as is un¬ 
derwritten. Socrates is guilty of crime — 
first, for neglecting the gods whom the 
city acknowledges, and setting forth 
other strange gods; next, for corrupting 
the youth. Penalty — death.” 

Meletus is a poet (or thinks he is), 
but there are other accusers, notably a 
democratic politician named Anytus^® 
whose son Socrates has persuaded to 
give up his father s leather trade and de¬ 
vote himself to learning. Anytus feels 
strongly that to persuade any young man 
to give up the leather business for the 
shadowy rewards of scholarship is clear 
corruption. 

Socrates seems to be the only indi¬ 
vidual in Athens who is not disturbed by 
the approaching trial. He does not even 
make any preparations for his speech of 
defense. All his life has been a prepara¬ 
tion for it, he says, having been spent in 
learning what was right and trying to 
doit. 

The trial is held, before a jury of five 
hundred fifty-seven citizens of Athens. 
Eloquently, Socrates speaks in his own 
behalf. He stat^ his case as only he can 
state it, but his speech is not really a de¬ 
fense, but a lecture. If the jurymen are 
expecting him to back down in any re¬ 
spect, or to plead for his life, they are 

u Mdetos (mi-ls'tus). ** SophroniscoB (s5-fr6* 
ids'eiis). u Anytus (&-nE'tiis). 
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doomed to disappointment. On the con¬ 
trary, he will not accept acquittal if it 
means that he shall stop his teaching. 
When he was a soldier and his command¬ 
er placed him in a post of danger, there 
he was bound in honor to stay. It is the 
same now. 

“Strange indeed would be my con¬ 
duct, men of Athens,” he insists, “ if, now 
when God orders me, as I believe, to ful¬ 
fill the philosopher’s mission of searching 
into myself and other men, I were to de¬ 
sert my post through fear of death, or any 
other fear. Men of Athens, I honor and 
love you; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and while I have life and 
strength, I shall never cease from the 
practice and teaching of philosophy.” 

The court declares him guilty, but 
only by a majority of five or six. Accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom, he is asked what 
punishment he would regard as just. 
Fearlessly he replies that if it is required 
of him to say how the public in justice 
ought to treat him, he can only say that 
he should be recognized as a public 
benefactor and given a pension for life; 
but, as an alternative, he proposes a small 
fine. The court regards his proposal as an 
insult, and he is condemned to death. 

He takes the sentence with perfect 
calmness. Instead of pleading for mercy 
or sympathy, in fact, he turns about and 
encourages the court, as though he sus¬ 
pected that their consciences were prick¬ 
ing them for condemning him, and felt 
sorry for them. 

“O Judges, ^be of good cheer about 
death,” he says, “and know of a cer¬ 
tainty that no evil can happen to a good 
man, either in life or after. I am not 
angry with my accusers, or with you, my 
condemners. The hour of departure is 
at hand, and we go our ways, I to die, 
and you to live. Which is better, God 
alone knows.” 


For a month he is in prison, with fet¬ 
ters on his ankles, surrounded by his 
friends; talking, questioning as always; 
refusing to escape, regretting nothing, 
fearing nothing. Then, one evening as 
the sun is setting, the young men gather 
around him for the last time. 

One of them, Apollodorus,^* is loud in 
his lamentations. “ I grieve most for this, 
Socrates,” he cries, “ that I see you about 
to die undesei’vedly.” 

But the old gentleman’s sense of hu¬ 
mor is as active as ever. With a smile he 
strokes his pupil’s hair. “My dearest 
Apollodorus,” he says, “ would you rather 
see me die deservedly? ” 

The last scene has all the sad beauty 
of autumn, or dying day. Minute by 
minute the shadows deepen. Xantippe, 
Socrates’ wife, is there, wailing. For all 
that she abused her philosopher these 
many years, she loves him, and he has 
to send her away at last because he will 
have no lamentations when the end 
comes. 

The jailer, in tears, brings him the 
hemlock, the poison which he is to drink. 
Holding the cup to his lips he drains it 
and begins to walk about as the jailer 
has told him to do. His friends try hard 
to keep back the tears, but when young 
Apollodorus gives a sudden exclamation 
of grief, they lose their grip of them¬ 
selves for a moment. 

Socrates alone remains calm. “What 
is this strange outcry? ” he says. “ I sent 
away the women mainly in order that 
they might not offend in this way, for I 
have heard that a man should die in 
peace. Be quiet then, and have pa¬ 
tience.” 

The poison is working. He can no 
longer walk; he lies down. They all know 
the end is near. But once more he un¬ 
covers his face, remembering a debt he 

^ ApoUodoruB (d'pISl'd'dOr'as). 
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** The Death of Socrates,” a painting by Jacques 
Louis David. 
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owes to the temple of the god of medi¬ 
cine. “Crito,”^® he says, turning to one 
of the young men, “I owe a cock to 
Aesculapius.^® Will you remember to pay 
the debt? ” 

“The debt shall be paid,” Crito an¬ 
swers in low tones. “Is there anything 
else?” 

There is nothing else, no word more. 
And his friends have, to comfort them, 
only the words which he spoke in an¬ 
swer to their question what they should 
do with his body: “ You may do with it 
what you like, provided you do not im¬ 
agine it to be me.” 

No, that quiet shape is not Socrates. 
He is elsewhere, questioning the eterni¬ 
ties. And still he halts men in the 
churches and schools and market places, 
and on the buzzing highways of the 
world, asking them what they mean by 
the words they fling about so lightly; 
and what do they know — and are they 
really as wise as they imagine? 

Magnificent old questioner that he 
was! Wisest and noblest of all the 
Greeks! 

“ Crito (krl'ts.) Aesculapius (es'ka*la'plMlis): 
tlie Greek god of medicine. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 

1. Socrates was charged (page 552) with 
“ ‘ corrupting the youth.’ ” What was meant 
by this phrase? What did Anytus mean by 
this phrase? Was the charge a just one? 

2. Which people in Athens did Socrates 
offend and how did he offend them? 

3. What was the aim of Socrates’ teach¬ 
ing? Was he concerned with getting his 
philosophy accepted? What was his method 
of teaching? 

4. Why did Socrates conclude that he 
was wiser than the generals, statesmen, and 
others whom he questioned? What is your 
opinion of this judgment? Did Socrates 
Imow more about the arts of war than the 
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generals? about government than the states¬ 
men? 

5. Socrates said (page 552), “Forms are 
comparatively unimportant; the essential 
thing is that government, whatever form 
it takes, shall be enlightened and just.’’ 
What does enlightened mean here? Can you 
defend tliis statement of Socrates by ex¬ 
amples from political life in diis coimtry? 
in China? in Russia? 

6. How do you know that Socrates really 
meant what he said? 

7. How did the accuser and the jury at¬ 
tempt to escape responsibility for trying and 
condemning Socrates? What does this show 
about the regard people had for Socrates? 

APPLYING AN IDEA 

8. As a means of testing your apprecia¬ 
tion of Socrates’ wisdom, first, explain what 
he meant by the words below. Second, give 
an example of what you might mean if you 
were to apply his words to your own ex¬ 
perience: 

a. (See page 550.) “‘Those who want to 
learn to ride will choose restive horses.’ ” 

b. (See page 551.) “‘Do not bother your 
heads over much with problems regard¬ 
ing creation or the substance of things. 

. . . What you must do is to think how 
you can live and help others to live most 
nobly and wisely.’ ” 

c. (See page 551.) “‘If I know anything, I 
teach it to them. In common with them 
I turn over and explore the treasures of 
the wise men of old which have been left 
written in books. If we find anything 
good, we pick it out.’ ” 

d. (See page 553.) “ ‘ Strange indeed would 
be my conduct ... if ... to fulfill the 
philosopher’s mission of searching into 
myself and other men, I were to d^rt 
my post through fear of death.’ ” 

e. (See page 552.) “In government, major¬ 
ities are not enough. You must have in¬ 
telligence also.” 

f. (See page 555.) “‘You may do with it 
[my body] what you like, provided you 
do not imagine it to be me.’ ” 
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THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 

BY PLATO 

Among the most devoted pupils and 
friends of Socrates was a youth by the name 
of Plato, who, after Socrates’ death, founded 
a school in Athens (which lasted a thousand 
years) where he, too, taught philosophy in 
much the same manner as did his great 
teacher. Most of his writings, modeled after 
the method of informal discussion which 
Socrates had made popular, are called Dia¬ 
logues. Of the thirty-five which he wrote, 
one of the most beautifully written is called 
the “Pliaedo,’*^ so named after the chief 
speaker in the dialogue, a disciple of Soc¬ 
rates. It is from this dialogue that the fol¬ 
lowing account of Socrates’ death is taken. 

Of all man’s fears the most powerful and 
difiBcult to face is the fear of death. The 
calmness and (xmrage with which Socrates 
faced his end have been an inspiration to all 
who have read of it. Death can seldom be 
faced down by cold reason alone. Socrates 
could and did reason about it, but in the 
end it was faith in an after-life that made 
death seem unimportant to him. The human 
mind had come far when, as in Socrates, it 
could banish fear and superstition so com¬ 
pletely. 

“. . . SOON I must drink the poi¬ 
son; and I think that I had better re¬ 
pair to the bath first, in order that the 
women may not have the trouble of 
washing my body after I am dead.” 

When he had done speaking, Crito 
said: “And have you any commands for 
us, Socrates — anything to say about 
your children, or any other matter in 
which we can serve you?” 

“Nothing particular,” he said: “only, 
as I have always told you, I would have 
you to look to yourselves; that is a serv¬ 
ice which you may always be doing to 

iphaedo: (few 


me and mine as well as to yourselves. 
And you need not make professions; for 
if you take no thought for yourselves, 
and walk not according to the precepts 
which I have given you, the warmth of 
your professions ® will be of no avail.” 

“We will do our best,” said Crito. 
“But in what way would you have us 
bury you? ” 

“ In any way that you like; only you 
must get hold of me, and take care that 
I do not walk away from you.” Then 
he turned to us, and added with a smile: 
“ I cannot make Crito believe that I am 
the same Socrates who have been talking 
and conducting the argument; he fan¬ 
cies that I am the other Socrates whom 
he will soon see —a dead body —and 
he asks, ‘ How shall he bury me?' And 
though I have spoken many words in 
the endeavor to show that when I have 
drunk the poison I shall leave you and go 
to the joys of the blessed — these words 
of mine with which I comforted you 
and myself have had, as I perceive, no 
effect upon Crito. I would not have him 
sorrow at my hard lot, or say at the burial, 
‘ Thus we lay out Socrates,’ or, ‘ Thus we 
follow him to the grave or bury him ’; for 
false words are not only evil in them¬ 
selves, but they infect the soul with evil. 
Be of good cheer then, my dear Crito; 
and say that you are bxirying my body 
only, and do with that as is usual, and as 
you think best.” 

When he had spoken these words, he 
arose and went into the bath chamber 
with Crito, who bade us wait; and we 
waited, talking and thinking of death and 
life after death, and also of the great¬ 
ness of our sorrow —he was like a fa¬ 
ther of whom we were being bereaved, 

* professions. Socrates is sa}dng that it will 
not be necessary for his friends to profess their 
belief in his teachings. It will be their practice 
of wisdom that will be the real measure of his 
influence on them. 
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and we were about to pass the rest of 
our lives as orphans. When he had taken 
the bath, his children were brought to 
him (he had two young sons and an 
elder one); and the women of his family 
also came, and he talked to them and 
gave them a few directions in the pres¬ 
ence of Crito: and he then dismissed 
them and returned to us. 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for 
a good deal of time had passed while 
he was within. When he came out, he 
sat down with us again after his bath, 
but not much was said. Soon the jailer, 
who was the servant of the Eleven,® en¬ 
tered and stood by him, saying: “To 
you, Socrates, whom I know to be the 
noblest and gentlest and best of all who 
ever came to this place, I will not im¬ 
pute the angry feelings of other men, 
who rage and swear at me when, in 
obedience to the authorities, I bid them 
drink the poison: indeed I am sure that 
you will not be angry with me; for 
others, as you are aware, and not I, are 
the guilty cause. And so fare you well, 
and try to bear lightly what must needs 
be; you know my errand.” Then burst¬ 
ing into tears he turned away and went 
out. 

Socrates looked at him and said; “I 
return your good wishes, and will do as 
you bid.” Then turning to us, he said, 
“ How charming the man isl — Since I 
have been in prison he has always been 
coming to see me, and at times he would 
talk to me, and was as good as could be 
to me, and nqw see how generously he 
sorrows for me. But we must do as he 
says, Crito; let the cup be brought, if 
the poison is prepared: if not, let the 
attendant prepare some.” 

“ Yet,” said Crito, “ the sun is still upon 

* Eleven: as used here, the eleven, known as 
the Eleven Tyrants, who were ruling Athens 
at this time. 


the hilltops; and many a one has taken 
the draught late, and after the announce¬ 
ment has been made to him, he has 
eaten and drunk, and indulged in sen¬ 
sual delights; do not hasten Aen — there 
is still time.” 

Socrates said; “ Yes, Crito, but I do not 
think that I should gain anything by 
drinking the poison a little later; I should 
be sparing and saving a life which is al¬ 
ready gone; I could only laugh at myself 
for this. Please then to do as I say, and 
do not refuse me.” 

Crito, when he heard this, made a 
sign to the servant; and the servant went 
in, and remained for some time, and 
then returned with the jailer carrying 
the cup of poison. Socrates said: “You, 
my good friend, who are experienced in 
these matters, shall give me directions 
how I am to proceed.” 

The man answered: “ You have only to 
walk about until yotur legs are heavy, 
and then lie down and the poison will 
act.” At the same time he handed the 
cup to Socrates, who in the easiest and 
gentlest manner, without the least fear 
or change of color of feature, looking at 
the man with all his eyes, as his manner 
was, took the cup and said; “What do 
you say about making a libation * out of 
this cup to any god? May I, or not? ” 

The man answered: “We only pre¬ 
pare, Socrates, just so much as we deem 
enough.” 

“I understand,” he said; “yet I may 
and must pray to the gods to prosper my 
journey from this to that other world; 
may this, then, which is my prayer, be 
granted to me.” Then holding the cup to 
his lips, quite readily and cheerfully he 
drank off the poison. 

And hitherto most of us had been 

* libation: a form of ancient ceremony con¬ 
nected with a sacrifice—the pouring of a few 
drops of any liquid on the ground in honor of a 
special occasion. 
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able to control our sorrow; but now 
when we saw him drinking, and saw too 
that he had finished the draught, we 
could no longer forbear, and in spite of 
myself my own tears were flowing fast; 
so that I covered my face and wept over 
myself —for certainly I was not weep¬ 
ing over him, but at the thought of my 
own calamity in having lost such a com¬ 
panion. Nor was I the first: Crito, when 
he found himself unable to restrain his 
tears, had got up and moved away, and 
I followed; and at that moment, Apol- 
lodorus, who had been weeping all the 
time, broke out into a loud cry, which 
made cowards of us all. 

Socrates alone retained his calmness: 
“ What is this strange outcry? ” he said. 
“ I sent away the women mainly in order 
that they might not ofFend in this way; 
for I have heard that a man should die 
in peace. But quiet then, and have pa¬ 
tience.” 

When we heard that, we were 
ashamed, and refrained our tears; and 
he walked about until, as he said, his 
legs began to fail, and then he lay on 
his back, according to the directions: 
ai)d the man who gave him the poison 
now and then looked at his feet and 
legs; and after a while he pressed his 
foot hard and asked him if he could 
feel; and he said no; and then his leg, 
and so upward and upward, and showed 
us that he was cold and stiff. And he felt 
them himself, and said: “When the 
poison reaches the heart, that wffl be the 
end.” 

He was beginning to grow cold about 
the groin, when he uncovered his face, 
for he had covered himself up, and said: 
“Crito, I owe a cock to Aesculapius: 
will you remember to pay the debt? ” 

“ The debt shall be paid,” said Oito: 
"is there anything else?” 

There was no answer to this question: 


but in a minute or two a movement was 
heard, and the attendants uncovered 
him; his eyes were set, and Crito closed 
his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end of our friend, who 
I may truly call the wisest and justest 
and liest of all the men whom I have 
ever known. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. In order to appreciate the magnifi¬ 
cence of Socrates’ courage, it is important 
that you understand all of this selection. 
Read over the following sentences to be 
sure you know what they mean. Discuss 
them in class to see whether there are dif¬ 
ferences of interpretation: 

a. (See page 556.) . . false words are 

not only evil in themselves, but they in¬ 
fect the soul with evil.’” Why does he 
think Crito’s words are false? What mis¬ 
take has Crito made, according to Soc¬ 
rates? What is meant by infecting the 
soul? How would these particular words 
have infected the soids of Socrates’ 
friends? 

b. (See page 557.) “*. . . I do not think 
that I should gain anything by drinking 
the poison a little later; I should be spar¬ 
ing and saving a life which is already 
gone. I could only laugh at myself for 
this.’” What did Socrates mean by say¬ 
ing his life was already gone? 

c. (See page 558.) Plato says, “I covered 
my face and wept over myself—for cer¬ 
tainly I was not weeping over him, but 
at the thought of, my own calamity in 
having lost such a companion.’ ” Why 
was Plato so sure he wa*s not weeping 
over Socrates? What, then, was Plato’s 
attitude toward death? Had Socrates 
convinced Plato about death? 

INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

In “Socrates” on page 552, Socrates is 
quoted as saying that all his life had been 
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spent in learning what was right and trying 
to do it. Therefore he would make no prep¬ 
aration for his defense at his trial. His char¬ 
acter, in other words, must speak for itself 
when the time of crisis came. 

You have already read how nobly he ac¬ 
quitted himself at his death, where both his 
mind and heart were put to the supreme 
test. It remains for you merely to remind 
yourself wherein his greatness expressed it¬ 
self. 

Briefly, then, in your own words, relate 
what he said or did to reveal these qualities 
of his character: 

a. Unfaltering courage 

d. Great wisdom 

c. Thoughtfulness of others 

b. A passion for justice 

e. An unrelenting search for truth 


THE DAWN BREAKS 

BY STEFAN 2WEIG 

It has often been said that the Ro¬ 
man Empire finally eollapsed in the year 
476 A.D., when the last man to bear the 
title of Emperor of the West was murdered 
by the invading barbarians. But this is not 
quite true; for in the year 324, tlje Em¬ 
peror Constantine had left Rome and set¬ 
tled in the newly-built city of Constanti¬ 
nople, which became the capital city of the 
empire. Henceforth, Rome was an outpost 
of the Roman Empire. Rome was declining, 
then, in 324; it began declining long before 
that. • 

Gradually the successors to Constantine 
in the East lost control of their western pos¬ 
sessions. The barbarian tribes moving in 
from the North settled in Italy. The cities of 
Gaul and Spain fell to pieces. The great 
Roman roads decayed; traffic and conunerce 
fell away. Commimication between one part 


and another of this once great western em¬ 
pire almost ceased. Localities fell under the 
power of the strongest man in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The.se local chiefs became the feudal 
lords who owned the lands which they per¬ 
mitted the peasants to farm. The lord of¬ 
fered protection to his servants, and they in 
return pledged their lives and a great part 
of their produce. Thus began the system of 
feudalism in the last days of the Empire in 
the West. 

But a new kind of empire was develop¬ 
ing — the Holy Roman Catholic Church, 
which reached out its protection to all men, 
even defying the power of the feudal lords 
and of the feudal kings who soon came 
upon the scene. The monasteries and ab¬ 
beys of the Church kept alive the flickering 
flame of the wisdom and knowledge of the 
past. The universities and colleges had per¬ 
ished. The libraries had been burned, the 
books scattered and destroyed. Only a few 
copies remained and these were copied by 
hand in the monasteries and abbeys. 

“ A dark and heavy slumber lies over the 
Western World,” begins this next selection. 
The human mind in the West lost its skill 
and grew numb. Not until nearly the year 
1100 A.D. was there sign of awakening. 
Then occurred a series of shocks which 
culminated in one of those exciting periods 
of discovery in the decade 1490-1500. Once 
again the mind of man broke through the 
darkness into the light. The selection which 
follows portrays this gradual awakening 
and the final brilliant leap into new worlds, 
new ideas, new methods, new outlooks. 

.A.D. 1000. A DARK and heavy 
slumber lies over the Western World. 
The eyes are too drowsy to open wide 
and look around, the senses too ex¬ 
hausted to be stirred by curiosity. As 
after a fatal illness, the spirit of man¬ 
kind is paralyzed; it has no desire to 
know anything more of its world. And 
what is still stranger, even the knowl¬ 
edge it had acquired had been mysteri- 


"Tbe Dawn Breaks,” fay Steian Zweig, from Amerigo, copyright,1049. fay permuaion of the Viking Press, Inc., New Voik. 
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ously forgotten. It has forgotten how to 
read, how to write, how to cx)unt; even 
the kings and emperors of the Occident 
are no longer capable of signing a doc¬ 
ument with their own names. The sci¬ 
ences have become calcified ^ into mum¬ 
mies; the human hand is no longer able 
to reproduce its own form in drawing or 
sculpture. An impenetrable fog, as it 
were, seems to lie over every horizon; no 
one travels any more, no one knows any¬ 
thing about foreign lands; the populace 
takes refuge in the fortresses and towns 
from the savage nations which again 
and again come invading. Life has 
grown cramped, limited; men live in 
the dark, without courage — a dark and 
heavy slumber lies over the Western 
World. 

Occasionally in this heavy slumber an 
obscure memory dawns upon men that 
once upon a time the world was differ¬ 
ent-larger, brighter, more colorful, 
filled with action and adventure. Weren’t 
there once roads leading through all 
countries, roads on whic^- the Roman 
legions marched, and in their wake the 
lictors,® the representatives of the law, 
the guardians of justice? Wasn’t there 
once a man named Caesar, who had con¬ 
quered both Egypt and Britain? Didn’t 
triremes once sail across to countries on 
the other side of the Mediterranean, a 
sea into which no ship for a long time 
has dared venture for fear of pirates? 
Wasn’t there at one time a King Alexan¬ 
der, who penetrated into that legendary 
land called India, and returned through 
Persia? Weren’t there once wise men 

1 calcified ; turned to stone. * lictors: 

in ancient Rome, a special guard of honor whose 
duty it was to attend the chief magistrates when 
they appeared in public, and to clear the way 
and see that due respect was paid them. The in¬ 
signia of their office was the fasces, from which 
the modern word Fasdsl is derived, a bundle of 
rods from which an ax-blade projected, symbol¬ 
izing their authority to flog or behead those who 
resisted their orders. 


who knew how to read the stars, men 
cognizant of the shape of the world and 
of the mysteries of Man? All these things 
should be studied in books, but books 
no longer exist. Men ought to travel and 
see foreign lands, but there are no roads. 
Everything has disappeared. But per¬ 
haps all this was only a dream. 

In any case, why take all this trouble? 
Why exert oneself when everything is 
coming to an end anyhow? For in the 
year 1000, so it has been prophesied, the 
world will perish. God has passed His 
judgment because mankind has com¬ 
mitted too many crimes —such is the 
preaching of the priests from their pul¬ 
pits; and on the first day of the year 
1000 the Great Judgment is to begin. Be¬ 
wildered, with their garments rent, peo¬ 
ple assemble in huge processions, lighted 
candles in their hands. Peasants leave 
their fields; the rich squander their for¬ 
tunes; for tomorrow they are coming, 
the Horsemen of the Apocalypse® on 
their pale steeds: the Day of Judgment 
is at hand. Thousands upon thousands 
spend this last night kneeling in the 
churches, waiting for the plunge into 
everlasting darkness. 

1100. No, the world has not come to 
an end. Once more God has taken 
mercy on mankind. It is allowed to go 
on living. It must go on living, to prove 
its goodness and its greatness. He must 
be thanked for His mercy; humanity 
must raise its gratitude to Heaven as 
though with hands in prayer; and so it 
comes about that domes and cathedrals 
grow up, these stone pillars of prayer. 
And mankind must manifest its love for 
Christ, the mediator of His love and 
mercy. Can humanity continue to tol¬ 
erate that the place of His suffering 

® Apocalypse (a-pdk'a-Ups): a reference to the 
symbolic figures described in the Book of Reve¬ 
lation. 
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should remain in the hands of the 
wicked heathen? Up, knights of the 
Western World! Up, all ye faithful, and 
on toward the East! Have ye not heard 
the call: “It is God’s will”? Out, out of 
the fortresses and villages and towns, 
and onward, to join the crusade on land 
and sea! 

1200. The Holy Sepulcher is con¬ 
quered and lost again. The crusade is 
in vain, and yet not altogether in vain. 
For Europe has awakened through this 
adventure. It has felt its own power, has 
measured its own courage, and has 
once more discovered how many new 
and different things have home and 
place in God’s world. Different trees, 
fruit, people, animals, and customs, un¬ 
der a different sky. Surprised and 
ashamed, the knights and peasants and 
serfs recognize in the East how limited 
and gloomy were their lives at home in 
their Occidental corner, and how rich, 
refined, and luxurious are those of the 
Saracens. These heathen, whom they 
had despised from afar, have soft smooth 
fabrics of Indian silk, carpets from Bok¬ 
hara,^ glowing with color; they have 
spices, herbs, and perfumes, which ex¬ 
cite and stimulate the senses. Their 
ships sail to the farthest lands to fetch 
slaves, pearls, and gleaming ores; their 
caravans travel the roads on endless 
journeys. No, indeed, they are not the 
wild brigands they had been led to ex¬ 
pect; they know the world and its mys¬ 
tery. They have maps and charts on 
which every^ng is written and re¬ 
corded. 'They have wise men who know 
the course of the stars, and the laws by 
which they move. They have conquered 
countries and seas, have seized for them¬ 
selves all wealth, all trade, all lust of 
life, and yet they are no better warriors 

* Bokhara :'a. city in the old country 

of Turcoman. It is now part of Soviet Russia. 
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than the German or the Frankish * 
knights. 

But how have they done it? They 
have learned. They have schools, and in 
their schools are scripts that communi¬ 
cate and explain everytliing. They know 
the lore of the ancient seers of the West 
and have augmented it by new research. 
Thus, in order to conquer the world, 
learning is imperative. Strength must 
not be dissipated in tourneys and wild 
festivity; the mind must be made flex¬ 
ible, sharp as the edge of a Toledo 
sword.® So think, learn, study, observe — 
these are the orders of the day! And 
with impatient rivalry one university 
after another appears —in Siena and Sal¬ 
amanca, in Oxford and Toulouse. It is 
every European country’s desire to be 
the first to excel in knowledge. After 
centuries of indifference. Western man 
tries his hand once more at exploring 
the mysteries of the earth, the heavens, 
and the human being. 

1300. Europe has torn off the cowD 
which obstructed its free outlook on the 
world. There’s no sense in having end¬ 
less interpretations and discussions on 
the subject of the old scripts. God is the 
Creator, and as He has made man after 
His own image. He wants him to be crea¬ 
tive. In all the arts and sciences the mod¬ 
els of the Greeks and Romans still re¬ 
main; perhaps their standard could be 
reached again; it may be possible to re¬ 
peat what the knowledge of olden times 
once achieved. Not impossible, perhaps, 
that it could be surpassed. A new cour¬ 
age springs up in the Western World. 
Once more men begin to write poetry, 
to paint, to philosophize — and, behold! 

‘Frankish: The Franks were a Germanic 
people who gave their name ultimately to France. 
* Toledo swords: swords made in Toledo, 
Spain, famous for their fine temper. ’ cowl; liter¬ 
ally, a monk’s hood. Here, of course, it stands 
for a narrow outlook on life. 
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they succeed. They triumph beyond all 
expectations. A Dante appears and a 
Giotto, a Roger Bacon,® and the builders 
of the domes.® Hardly has the liberated 
spirit had time to spread its so long un¬ 
used wings before its message has gone 
far and wide. 

But why does the world below re¬ 
main so narrow? Why is the terrestrial, 
the geographical, world so limited? The 
sea is everywhere, nothing but sea round 
every shore, symbolizing the unknown, 
the unconquerable; everywhere the end¬ 
less ocean extending beyond the range 
of human sight, and no one knows what 
it conceals. Only southward leads a 
road across Egypt to the dreamlands of 
India, but the way is barred by the hea¬ 
then. And no mortal man may venture 
past the Pillars of Hercules, the Strait 
of Gibraltar. It means the end for ever 
of all adventure. 

No road leads out into the dark sea;^® 
no ship turning its keel into this dark 
desert will ever return. Man is destined 
to live in a world he does riot know, he 
is imprisoned on the earth, whose size 
and shape will probably never be ex¬ 
plored. 

1298. Two aged, bearded men, accom¬ 
panied by a young one, obviously the 
son of one of them, land by boat in 
Venice. They are wearing strange gar¬ 
ments such as have never been seen on 
the Rialto —thick coats trimmed with 
fur, and peculiar ornaments. But stran¬ 
ger still, these three foreigners speak the 
purest Venetian dialect, claim to be Ve¬ 
netians and to be called Polo, the young 
one answering to the name of Marco 
Polo. What they have to relate cannot, 

« Dante (1265-1321): Italy's great poet, conj« 
parable to Shakespeare; Giotto (1276-13^7): a 
great Italian painter and architect, native of 
Florence; Roger Bacon (1214-1294): a famous 
English philosopher. * domes: the domed cathe¬ 
drals. ” dark sea: the Atlantic Ocean. 


of course, be taken seriously — namely, 
that more than two decades ago diey 
had traveled through the kingdom of 
the Muscovites,^^ through Armenia and 
Turkestan as far as Mange (China), 
where they had lived at the court of 
the most powerful ruler on earth, the 
Kubla Khan. They had traveled across 
the whole vast country, compared with 
which Italy was no larger than a flower 
beside a tree. They had arrived at the 
edge of the world, where once more 
there lay an ocean. And when, after 
many years, the great Khan discharged 
them, with many gifts, from his service, 
they had journeyed back on this ocean 
to their native land —first passing Zi- 
pangu and the Spice Islands, the great 
island of Taprobane (Ceylon), and later 
sailing through the Persian Gulf, after 
which they returned safely via Tra- 
pezunt.*® 

The Venetians listened to the three 
men, and laughed. What amusing story¬ 
tellers! Never had any Christian worthy 
of belief reached this farther ocean or 
set foot on these islands of Zipangu and 
Taprobane! Impossible. But the Polos 
invite guests to their house, and there 
display their presents and jewels. Sur¬ 
prised, the premature skeptics recognize 
that their countrymen have accom¬ 
plished the most audacious discovery of 
their time. Like a fanned fire, their repu¬ 
tation spreads through the Western 
World, awakening the new hope that it 
is possible after all to get to India. So 
tliese richest regions of the globe can be 
reached, and from there one can travel 
further, to the other end of the world! 

1400. To reach India —this has now 
become the dream of the century. And it 
is the lifelong dream of one single man 

u kingdom of the Musftovites: Muscovy, 
the old name for Russia. Zipai^: thought to 
be an old name for Japan. Trnezont is modem 
Trebizond, a seaport m Asiatic Turkey. 
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— Prince Enrique of Portugal, whom his¬ 
tory dubs Henry the Navigator, though 
he himself had never traveled the ocean. 
But his whole life and aim culminate in 
this one dream — to reach the Indian is¬ 
lands, the Moluccas, where grow tlie 
precious cinnamon, pepper, and ginger 
for which the merchants of Italy and 
Flanders of these days pay with gold. 
The Ottomans have closed the nearest 
route, the Red Sea, to the Rumis, the Un¬ 
believers, and seized the lucrative trade 
as a monopoly. Wouldn’t it be a profit¬ 
able and at the same time a Christian 
crusade to attack the enemies of the Oc¬ 
cident in the rear? Wouldn’t it be pos¬ 
sible, perhaps, to reach the Spice Islands 
by sailing round Africa? In the old books 
there is a strange story of a Phoeni¬ 
cian’® ship which many hundreds of 
years ago sailed from the Red Sea, round 
Africa, and returned to Carthage after 
two years. Wouldn’t it be possible to 
try this again? 

Prince Henry gathers round him the 
learned men of his day. On Cape Sagres, 
the southwesternmost point of Portugal, 
where the vast Atlantic Ocean foams 
high against the cliffs, he builds himself 
a castle, where he sets about collecting 
maps and nautical data. He summons 
astronomers and pilots, one after an¬ 
other. The older scholars maintain that 
any attempt to cross the equator would 
be in vain. They refer to Aristotle, and 
Strabo, and Ptolemy,” the wise men of 
antiquity. They insist that the water of 

OttomanB: Turks, a Mongolian people 
which swrot over southwestern Russia into Asia 
Minor. ” raoenidan (f^-n!sh' 4 n); an ancient sea¬ 
going people who lived in western Spia. “ Carth¬ 
age: an ancient city on the nortnern coast of 
Africa, located on about the same site as modem 
Tunis. Aristotle (384-322 b.c.): the disciple of 
Plato and tutor of Alexander the Great; Strabo 
(strfi'bO) (63 B.C.-21 A.D.): a Greek geog¬ 

rapher; and Ptolemy (t 51 ' 8 -ml) or Ptolemaeus: 
a Greek astronomer, mathematician, and geog¬ 
rapher who lived in Alexandria in the second 
century a.d. 
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the sea in the tropical regions would 
thicken and the ships catch fire from the 
scorching heat of the sun. No man could 
live in these regions, no tree or vegeta¬ 
tion grow there. Mariners’ hearts would 
fail them at sea, and they w'ould starve 
on land. 

But there are other scholars, Jews and 
Arabs, who contradict this. They de¬ 
clare that the venture could be risked, 
and that these legends were spread only 
by Moorish merchants in order to dis¬ 
courage the Christians. They went on to 
say that the great geographer Edrisi had 
long ago established the fact that in the 
south a fertile country did exist — Bilad 
Ghana (Guinea), whence tiae Moors 
fetched their black slaves by caravan 
across the desert. These scholars had 
seen Arab maps showing the route round 
Africa, and declared that a journey 
along the coast could be risked now that 
the new instruments made it possible to 
decide the degree of latitude, and the 
magnetic needle, introduced from China, 
indicated the directions of the earth’s 
poles. It could be undertaken, they said, 
provided larger and more seaworthy 
ships were built. Prince Henry gives 
commands, and the daring ventiue gets 
under way. 

1450. The great adventure, the im¬ 
mortal Portuguese feat, has begun. In 
1419 Madeira is discovered, or rather 
rediscovered; in 1435 the long-sought- 
for Isolae Fortunatae of antiquity are 
found. Almost every year brings a fresh 
advance. Cape Verde®® has been cir¬ 
cumnavigated; in 1445 Senegal is 

w Madeira (md-d^'rd): an island oS the west 
coast of Africa. Isolae Fortunatae: an Italian 
phrase meaning the Fortunate Isles (also called 
the Isles of the Blessed), legendary islands in 
tile western ocean where the gods received^ the 
souls of favored mortals. Later the name was dven 
to the Canary Islands and Madeira. ^oCape 
Verde: the extreme west cape of Africa. " Sen¬ 
egal: anotiier landmark on the west coast of Af- 
ntt, approaching the southern tip. 
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reached — and, behold, everywhere 
there are palms, fruit, and peoplel The 
new era already knows more than did 
the wise men of the olden days, and 
while on his expedition Nuno Tristao 
can triumphantly report — “ with the 
permission of his honor Ftolemaeus ”1 — 
tliat he has discovered fertile lands 
where the great Greek had denied any 
possibility of it. For the first time in a 
thousand years a seaman has dared to 
ridicule the omniscient geographer. Each 
new hero outwits the other, Diogo Cam 
and Diniz Diaz, Cadamosto and Nuno 
Tristao;*® each one, on a previously un¬ 
trodden coast, erects the Portuguese 
cross .as a sign of occupation. With 
amazement the world follows the prog¬ 
ress into the unknown of this small na¬ 
tion, which alone achieves the never- 
accomplished feat. 

1486. TriumphI They have sailed 
round Africa! Bartolomeu Diaz*® has 
sailed round the Cabo Tormentoso,®* the 
Cape of Good Hope. From there they 
cannot continue any further south. Now, 
all they have to do is to sail eastward, 
across the ocean, with the aid of favor¬ 
able monsoons,*® along the route al¬ 
ready described on maps which were 
brought to the King of Portugal by two 
Jewish envoys who had been sent to 
Prester John,*® the Christian King of 
Abyssinia — then India is reached. But 
Bartolomeu Diaz’s crew is exhausted, and 
he is thereby deprived of a feat which 
Vasco da Gama is to accomplish. But 

®® Diogo Cam (dfi'O'gS k&m); Diniz Diaz 
(de'nSz de-&z'); Cadamosto (k&-d&‘mos'to); 
Nuno TristSo (nQ'nO tres-tJt'S). ” Bartholomett 
Diaz (bilr‘t 0 l 5 -ma de-&zO- ** Cabo Tormentoso 
(k&'bO tOr'inen'tO'sO). ^ monsoon; a periodic wind 
which is peculiar to certain latitudes in the Indian 
Ocean. ” Prester John: a legendary Christian mon¬ 
arch of a vast wealthy empire, sometimes iden¬ 
tified as Abyssinia (now Ethiopia). The word 
fresler means priest. According to the legend 
ne so valued humility that he signed his name 
"Priest John.h i^Vaaco da Oama rounded the 
tip of Africa in 1488. 
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let this be enough for the moment; the 
way is found; no one can forestall Portu¬ 
gal now. 

1492. But they have spoken too soon 
— someone has stolen a march on Portu¬ 
gal. Something unbelievable has hap¬ 
pened. A certain Col6n, or Colora, or 
Colombo has sailed westward under a 
Spanish flag into the open ocean, in¬ 
stead of eastward round Africa, and has, 
according to his own account, performed 
the miracles of miracles — reached India! 
Though he has not met Marco Polo’s 
Kubla Khan, he has nevertheless been 
the first man of all, so he reports, to 
land on the island of Zipangu (Japan) 
and later on Mange (China). Had 
he prolonged his voyage only a few 
more days, he would have reached the 
Canges. 

Europe gapes in amazement when 
Columbus returns with strange red- 
skinned Indians, with parrots and other 
peculiar animals, and great tales of gold. 
Strange indeed —the globe must after 
all be smaller than men thought, and 
Toscanelli ®® must have spoken the truth. 
Only three weeks’ sailing westward 
from Spain or Portugal, and there one is 
in China or Japan, and quite near the 
Spice Islands. So what folly it was for 
the Portuguese to have traveled six 
months round Africa, if India with all 
its treasures lay so dose to the gates of 
Spain. And now the first thing that hap¬ 
pens is that Spain, by papal bull,*® 
secures for herself this route to the 
west and all that has bpen discovered 
there. 

1493. Columbus — now a great admiral 
of His Royal Majesty, and viceroy of the 

Toscanelli (t6s-k&-nSl'l£) (1397-14S2): an 
Italian maker of maps. It is said that Columbus 
used his map of the world on his voyage to 
America in 1493. ** papal bull: a formal letter or 
edict from the Pope, s^ed with a bttUa, a round 
leaden seal. 
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The Cathedral in Siena is an exotic tribute to the 
versatility of Renaissance man. 
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newly discovered provinces — sails for 
the second time to India. On him he has 
letters from his Queen to the great Khan, 
whom he hopes this time to meet for 
certain in China. He is taking with him 
1500 men — warriors, sailors, settlers, 
and even musicians (“to entertain the 
natives”)—as well as plenty of iron- 
fitted chests for the gold and jewels he 
intends bringing home from Zipangu 
and Calicut. 

1497. Another seafarer, Sebastian 
Cabot, has sailed across the ocean from 
England — and, strangely enough, he 
also has reached land. Is this the old 
Viniand of the Vikings? Is it China? 
Whatever it is, wonderful to relate, the 
ocean is conquered, and must, by de¬ 
grees, deliver up its secrets to the dar¬ 
ing men. 

1499. Rejoicing in Portugal, sensation 
in Europe! Vasco da Gama has returned 
Rom India via the dangerous cape. He 
has chosen the other, the longer, more 
difficult route, and has landed in Calicut 
(where the rich zamorim^'* of legend 
live), and not, like Columbus, merely on 
small islands and the remote mainland; 
for he has actually seen the heart of In¬ 
dia and its treasure houses. In no time 
another expedition is being equipped un¬ 
der Cabral.®^ Spain and Portugal are 
now competing for India. 

1500. A new event. Cabral on his trip 
round Africa has traveled too far to the 
west and has again encountered land in 
the south, as Columbus did in the north. 
Is this Antilia,®® the legendary island of 
the old maps? Or is it India again? 

1502. Too many things are happening 
to be grasped and understood. In this 
one decade more has been discovered 
than hitherto in a thousand years. Ship 

zamorins: Hindu sovereigns. " Cabral (kd* 
vr&l') discovered Brazil. ** Antilia: a legendary 
island of Columbus* time, supposed to abound 
in gold. 


after ship leaves the harbor, each one re¬ 
turning with a new message. It is as 
though a fog had suddenly been magi¬ 
cally wafted away: so long as the prows 
turn westward, lands and islands appear 
everywhere, in the north and in the 
south; and the calendar with all its saints 
has not sufficient names to christen them 
all. The admiral Columbus alone claims 
to have discovered thousands of them, 
and to have seen rivers whose springs 
come from Paradise. But how was it that 
all these islands and strange countries 
on the Indian coast were unknown to 
the Arabs and the men of yore? Why 
did not Marco Polo mention them? Why 
is everything he reports from Zipangu 
and Zaitun so different from what the 
admiral describes? It is all so confusing 
and contradictory and filled with mys¬ 
tery that men do not know what to be¬ 
lieve of these islands in the west. Has 
the world actually been circumnavi¬ 
gated already? Has Columbus really 
been so near the Ganges that, coming 
from the west, he would meet Vasco da 
Gama sailing from the east? Is the ter¬ 
restrial globe smaller, or bigger, than 
had been believed? If only someone 
would appear to explain all these mira¬ 
cles, now that the German printers®® 
had made books so much more easily 
accessible! The scholars, mariners, mer¬ 
chants, and princes—the whole of Eu¬ 
rope is waiting impatiently. After all 
these discoveries, mankind wants finally 
to know just what has been discovered. 
Every single person feels that the deci¬ 
sive feat of the century has been 
achieved and awaits the meaning and 
the explanation to come. 

*® German printers. Johannes Gutenberg 
(1397-1468), a German printer, is believed to 
have been the first European to use movable 
type, cast in molds. Thus in this century Ger¬ 
many was the center from which all skillful 
printers came. 
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GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. What is the central idea of this selec¬ 
tion? What is the main point that the author 
makes? If you will reread the paragraphs 
headed “a.d. 1000” and "1502” you will 
have a clue to the answer. 

2. “In this one decade more has been 
discovered than hitherto in a thousand 
years.” Of these thousand years the author 
gives you a record of the second five hun¬ 
dred, from the year 1000 a.d. In order to 
grasp more completely the gradual awaken¬ 
ing that preceded the glorious decade of 
1490-1500, mark down on a piece of paper 
the dates 1000, 1100, 1200, 1298, 1300, 
1400. After each date write a single sen¬ 
tence stating the condition of human knowl¬ 
edge or the advance in knowledge which 
the author particularly emphasizes. 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

3. By means of specific detail and con¬ 
crete illustration from the selection, expand 
the meaning of the following general state¬ 
ments: 

a. 1000 A.D. “A dark and heavy slumber 
lies over the Western World.” 

b. 1100-1200 A.D. The Crusades were “in 
vain, and yet not altogether in vain.” 

c. 1300 A.D. “ Europe has tom off the cowl 
which obstructed its free outlook on the 
world.” 

d. 1400 A.D. “ To reach India . . . has . . . 
become the dream of a century.” 

e. 1500 A.0. “ Too many things are happen¬ 
ing to be grasped and understood. In this 
one decade, more has been discovered 
that hitherto in a thousand years.” 


WORD MASTERY 

4. The kni^ts returning from the Cm- 
sades (page 561) were “surprised and 
ashamed ” to discover how “ gloomy were 
their lives at home in their Occidental cor- 
and how rich, refined, and luxurious 


were those of the Saracens. It was a great 
surprise to them to leam that the Arabian 
heathen were far more civilized than they 
were. 

Here is a chance for you to explore fur¬ 
ther the meaning of the word civUization: 

a. To what extent are material possessions 
an indication of civilization? Note, for ex¬ 
ample, the luxuries and comforts which 
the Arabs enjoyed. Did this show that 
they were more civilized? Why, or why 
not? 

b. Why are schools important to civiliza¬ 
tion? Note, for example, that one of the 
first results of the crusades was a revival 
of learning. Of what importance was it 
that the Arabs had “ maps and charts on 
which everything is written and re¬ 
corded ’? Of what importance to civiliza¬ 
tion are the italicized words of the fol¬ 
lowing quotation? “They h.ive schools, 
and in their schools are scripts that com¬ 
municate and explain everything. They 
know the lore of the ancient seers of the 
West and have augmented it by re¬ 
search.” 

5. The Association of Words. The words 
denotation and connotation are important 
words to remember in vocabulary study. 
Denotation refers to that which a word 
names; connotation, to tihat additional 
meaning which a word suggests. For ex¬ 
ample, the words look and behold denote 
the same act, but they suggest or connote 
different things. Look is a common word 
suggesting that some physical thing is to 
be seen; behold is found more often in 
poetry. It often suggests that some idea is 
to be observed. Thus their connotation is 
different. 

a. In order to pin this difference down, look 
up the following words in the selection 
just read. Note the setting in which they 
are used. Does this give a hint of the 
company they keep? Under what circum¬ 
stances would it be appropriate to use 
these words? 

rent (page 560) wafted (page 566) 
dubs (page 563) lore (page 561) 

b. The following words are associated witib 
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geography and flierefore have a geo¬ 
graphical connotation. Do you know 
what they mean? Look up the derivation 
of each. 

terrestrial (page 562) latitude (page 563) 
nautical (page 563) 

6. Certain words in this selection deserve 

special attention: 

a. On page 560 appears this sentence: 
” Weren’t there once wise men who knew 
how to read the stars, men cognizant of 
the shape of the world and of the mys¬ 
teries of Man?” You can get a clue to 
the meaning of the word cognizant from 
the context of the sentence. You can get 
another clue from knowing that the word 
has the same base as recognize. Do 
you see that base? Cognizance means 
“ knowledge.” 

b. The prefixes of circumnavigated and om¬ 
niscient give you good clues to the mean¬ 
ings of these words. The prefix circum- 
always means “ around ” or “ about.” To 
navigate is to travel by water or by air. 
Now do you see what is meant in the 
sentence: " Cape Verde has been circum¬ 
navigated’? The prefix omnt- always 
means “ all.” The base or root of omnis¬ 
cient comes from a Latin verb scire 
meaning “to know.” So does the word 
science. From this information you can 
put together the meaning of omniscient. 
In conscious and conscience the prefix 
con- means “with.” Can you think of 
other words having this same root source? 


TWO MEDIEVAL LATIN 
LYRICS 

TRANSLATED BY HELEN 
WADDELL 

For six bundled years after the fall 
of Rome, learning and science and the arts 
nearly vanished from western Europe. Even 


remembrance of the great Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans was lost. Kings and nobles could nei¬ 
ther read nor write. Only in the monasteries 
and at the court of an exceptional king like 
Charlemagne or Alfred were books and 
learning to be found. Yet, despite this dark¬ 
ness of the mind, poetry and song continued, 
for they are deeply imbedded in human 
nature and do not depend upon books for 
survival. Poets sang before men could read 
or write. 

The progress of poetry through the ages 
is part of the story of the growth of the 
mind. That is why the reading of poetry oc¬ 
cupies a large portion of this unit. 

Poetry and song continued even in the 
darkest ages, but at certain times in history 
they have poured out with special brilliance. 
One of these periods began at about the 
year 1100. At this time scholarship had be¬ 
come a recognized career for men of the 
Church. Some of the scholars took to the 
road, moving from one center of learning to 
another. They became the Wandering Schol¬ 
ars, who penniless and hungry showed up 
at mealtimes at the gates of well-stocked 
monasteries to beg their supper. In ex¬ 
change, they entertained with songs and 
stories. Poetry came out from cover once 
again, and the medieval Latin lyric came 
to life. 

Just at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century a medieval manuscript was found 
in a library in Mimich. It had been brought 
there, it is thought, from the monastery of 
Benedictbeuem ^ in Bavaria. This manu¬ 
script became the most famous andiology of 
medieval lyric poetry yet discovered. It 
contained religious poems and poems on se¬ 
rious subjects; it also contained a number of 
delightful poems on worldly subjects. These 
old poets were not so dulll T^ere were love- 
songs, drinking songs, songs in praise of na¬ 
ture, a few begging songs. The first poem 
that follows comes from this manuscript. 
The second comes from a manuscript which 
was written in the thirteenth century. Set to 
music, it could be a modem love song. 

^ Benedietbeuera (bt-ne-dict'bo-Em). 
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Let’s away with study. 

Folly’s sweet. 

Treasure all the pleasure 
Of our youth: 

Time enough for age 
To think on Truth. 

So short a day, 

And life so quickly hasting, 

And in study wasting 
Youth that would be gayl 10 


I stand and see, 

Gaze, till their glances 
Steal myself from me. 

So short a day. 

And life so quickly hasting, 

•And in stiidy wasting 45 

Youth that would be gayl 


DOWN FROM THE BRANCHES 


'Tis our spring that’s slipping. 

Winter draweth near. 

Life itself we’re losing. 

And this sorry cheer 
Dries the blood and chills the heart, 15 
Shrivels all delight. 

Age and all its crowd of ills 
Terrifies our sight. 

So short a day. 

And life so quickly hasting, 20 

And in study wasting 
Youth that would be gayl 

Let us as the gods do, 

’Tis the wiser part: 

Leisure and love’s pleasure 25 

Seek the young in heart. 

Follow the old fashion 
Down into the street! 

Down among the maidens. 

And the dancing feet! 30 

So short a day. 

And life so quickly Imsting, 

And in study wasting 
Youth that y^ould be gayl 


Down from the branches fall the leaves, 
A wanness comes on all the trees. 

The summer’s done; 

And into his last house in heaven 
Now goes the sun. 5 

Sharp frost destroys the tender sprays, 
Birds are a-cold in these short days. 

The nightingale 

Is grieving that the fire of heaven 
Is now grown pale. 10 

The swollen river rushes on 
Past meadows whence tlie green has 
gone, 

The golden sun 

Has fled our world. Snow falls by day, 
The nights are numb. 15 

About me all the world is stark. 

And I am burning; in my heart 
There is a fire, 

A living flame in me, the maid 
Of my desire. 20 


There for the seeing 
Is all loveliness. 
White limbs moving 
Light in wantonness. 
Cay go the dancers, 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 
Away with Study 

1. WTiat do spring and winter stand for 
in lines 11-12? 


“Away with Study,” translated 
“Down from the Stanches,” ' 
Ltd. 


Helen Waddell. Reprinted by permission of Helen Wadddl and Constable and Company, Ltd 
ited by Hf^rn WaddeU. ReprintM by peimioHon at Helm Waddell and Constable and Company 
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2. What is the old fashion mentioned in 
line 27? How long before this poem was 
written might this have been the fashion? 

3. What is the meaning of “steal my¬ 
self from me ” in line 42? 

4. Can you sununarize in a sentence the 
poet’s message in this poem? In how many 
ways does he put this message? 

Down from the Branches 

5. What is meant by the “last house in 
heaven ” in line 4? 

6. Can you state line 15 in another way? 
Can anyone in the class state the idea in 
diis line as neatly as the poet has put it? 
I'his is a figure of speech in which the night 
is said to be like some real and physical liv¬ 
ing thing that can experience the feeling of 
numbness. 

7. Both this and the preceding poem 
should be read aloud for full enjoyment. In 
reading, be sure you carry over the mean¬ 
ing from the end of one line to the begin¬ 
ning of the next. In reading “Away With 
Study” choose one person to read each 
verse with the class reciting in imison the 
repeated chorus. 


LEEUWENHOEK 

BY PAUL DE KRUIF 

In 1650, writes Paul de Kruif,^ 
“ great things were astir in the world. Here 
and there . . . nure men were thumbing 
their noses at almost everything that passed 
for knowledge.” Then he goes on in this 
selection, taken from Microbe Hunters, to 
describe one of the most amazing affairs in 
history —the Invisible College, a group of 
English scientists who met in secret and 
by candlelight to pursue their studies. The 
fog was lifting for the human mind in 1650, 
but still superstitions and fears assiuned gro- 
» de Kruif (dS krtfO- 


tesque and awful shapes in the gray half- 
light of human knowledge. Across the North 
Sea from England, a dry goods merchant 
had become interested in grinding lenses. 
He found out how to rig them up into a 
microscope, the first ever to be made. This 
dry goods merchant, Antony Leeuwenhoek,^ 
determined, he said, “ to use the little talent 
I have received to draw the world away 
from its old heathenish superstitions and to 
go over to the truth and to stick to it.” His 
microscopes smashed superstitions right and 
left and cleared the path for an enormous 
advance of the human mind. 

'TWO HUNDRED and fifty years 
ago an obscure man named Leeuwen¬ 
hoek looked for the first time into a mys¬ 
terious new world peopled with a thou¬ 
sand different kinds of tiny beings, some 
ferocious and deadly, others friendly and 
useful, many of them more important to 
mankind than any continent or archi¬ 
pelago.® 

Leeuwenhoek, unsung and scarce re¬ 
membered, is now almost as unknown as 
his strange little animals and plants were 
at the time he discovered them. This is 
the story of Leeuwenhoek, the first of 
the microbe * hunters. It is the tale of the 
bold and persistent and curious explor¬ 
ers and fighters of death who came after 
him. It is the plain history of their tire¬ 
less peerings into this new fantastic 
world. They have tried to chart it, these 
microbe hunters and death-fighters. So 
trying they have groped and fumbled 
and made mistakes and roused vain 
hopes. Some of them who were too bold 
have died —done to death by the im¬ 
mensely small assassins they were study¬ 
ing—and these have passed to an ob¬ 
scure small glory. 

* Leeuwenhoek (liVen-hookO- ® archipelago 
(Ur'ki-pfiKd-go): a sea studded with islands; or the 
islands themselves. * microbes (mi'krdbz): living 
things visible only through a microscope. 


“Leeuwenhodt,” from Microbe Hunters, copyright, 19*6, tgSS, by Paul de Kruif. Reprinted hr permiswon of Hareourt, Brace and 
Compuiyg inc. 
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Today it is respectable to be a man of 
science. ITiose who go by the name of 
scientist fonn an important element of 
the population, their laboratories are in 
every city, their achievements are on the 
front pages of the newspapers, often be¬ 
fore they are fully achieved. Almost any 
young university student can go in for 
research and by and by become a com¬ 
fortable science professor at a tidy little 
salary in a cozy college. But take your¬ 
self back to Leeuwenhoek’s day, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and im¬ 
agine yourself just through high school, 
getting ready to choose a career, want¬ 
ing to know — 

You have lately recovered from an at¬ 
tack of mumps, you ask your father what 
is the cause of mumps and he tells you a 
mumpish evil spirit has got into you. His 
theory may not impress you much, but 
you decide to make believe you believe 
him and not to wonder any more about 
what is mumps — because if you publicly 
don’t believe him you are in for a beat¬ 
ing and may even be tiurned out of the 
house. Your father is Authority. 

That was the world three hundred 
years ago, when Leeuwenhoek was bom. 
It had hardly begun to shake itself free 
from superstitions, it was barely begin¬ 
ning to blush for its ignorance. It was a 
world where science (which only means 
trying to find truth by careful observa¬ 
tion and clear thinking) was just learn¬ 
ing to toddle on vague and wobbly legs. 
It was a world where Servetus ® was 
burned to death for daring to cut up 
and examine die body of a dead man, 
where Galileo was shut up for life for 
daring to prove that the earth moved 
around the sun. 

Antony Leeuwenhoek was bom in 
1632 amid the blue windmills and low 

* S^etttS (sSr-vS'tas): a Spanish theologian 
who died in i5S3- 


streets and high canals of Delft, in Hol¬ 
land. Leeuwenhoek’s father died early 
and his mother sent him to school to 
learn to be a government ofiBcial, but 
he left school at sixteen to be an appren¬ 
tice in a dry goods store in Amsterdam. 
That was his university. Think of a pres¬ 
ent-day scientist getting his training for 
experiment among bolts of gingham, lis¬ 
tening to the tinkle of the bell on the 
cash drawer, being polite to an eternal 
succession of Dutch housewives who 
shopped with a penny-pinching, dread¬ 
ful exhaustiveness — but that was Leeu¬ 
wenhoek’s university, for six years! 

At the age of twenty-one he left the 
dry goods store, went back to Delft, mar¬ 
ried, set up a dry goods store of his own 
there. For twenty years after that very 
little is known about him, except that he 
had two wives (in succession) and sev¬ 
eral children, most of whom died, but 
there is no doubt that during this time 
he was appointed janitor of the city hall 
of Delft, and that he developed a most 
idiotic love for grinding lenses. He had 
heard that if you very carefully ground 
very little lenses out of clear glass, you 
would see things look much bigger than 
they appeared to the naked eye. . . . 
Little is known about him from twenty to 
forty, but there is no doubt that he passed 
in diose days for an ignorant man. The 
only language he knew was Dutch — that 
was an obscure language despised by the 
cultured world as a tongue of fishermen 
and shopkeepers and diggers of'ditches. 
Educated men talked Latin in those days, 
but Leeuwenhoek could not so much as 
read it and his only literature was the 
Dutch Bible. Just the same, you will see 
that his ignorance was a great help to 
him, for, cut ofiF from all of the learned 
nonsense of his time, he had to trust to 
his own eyes, his own thoughts, his own 
judgment. And that was easy for him be* 
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cause there never was a more mulish 
man than this Antony Leeuwenhoekl 

It would be great fun to look through 
a lens and see things bigger than your 
naked eye showed them to youl But buy 
lenses? Not Leeuwenhoekl There never 
was a more suspicious man. Buy lenses? 
He would make them himselfl During 
these twenty years of his obscurity he 
went to spectacle-makers and got tile 
rudiments “ of lens-grinding. He visited 
alchemists^ and apothecaries® and put 
his nose into their secret ways of getting 
metals from ores, he began fumbling to 
learn the craft of the gold- and silver¬ 
smiths. He was a most pernickety man 
and was not satisfied with grinding 
lenses as good as those of the best lens- 
grinder in Holland, they had to be bet¬ 
ter than the best, and then he still fussed 
over them for long hours. Next he 
mounted these lenses in little oblongs of 
copper or silver or gold, which he had 
extracted himself, over hot fires, among 
strange smells and fumes. Today search¬ 
ers pay seventy-five dollars for a fine 
shining microscope, turn the screws, peer 
through it, make discoveries — without 
knowing anything about how it is built. 
But Leeuwenhoek — 

Of course his neighbors thought he 
was a bit cracked, but Leeuwenhoek 
went on burning and blistering his 
hands. Working, forgetful of his family 
and regardless of his friends, he bent 
solitary to subtle tasks in still nights. The 
good neighbors sniggered, while that 
man found a way to make a tiny lens, 
less than one eighth of an inch across, so 
symmetrical, so perfect, that it showed 
little things to him with a fantastic clear 

• rudiments (roo'dK'inSntz): fundamentals or 
basic principles. * alchemists (&l'k6>nilstz); the 
forerunners of modem chemists. They concerned 
themselves with trying to change other metels 
into gold. ' apotheosries (d>p6tlri>ki!r'lz): drug¬ 
gists. 


enormousness. Yes, he was a very un¬ 
cultured man, but he alone of all men in 
Holland knew how to make those lenses, 
and he said of those neighbors: “We 
must forgive them, seeing that they 
know no better.” 

Now this self-satisfied dry goods dealer 
began to turn his lenses on to everything 
he could get hold of. He looked through 
them at the muscle fibers of a whale and 
the scales of his own skin. He went to 
the butcher shop and begged or bought 
ox eyes and was amazed at how prettily 
the crystalline len.s of the eye of the ox 
is put together. He peered for hours at 
the build of the hairs of a sheep, of a 
beaver, of an elk, that were transformed 
from their fineness into great rough logs 
under his bit of glass. He delicately dis¬ 
sected the head of a fly; he stuck its 
brain on the fine needle of his micro¬ 
scope—how he admired the clear de¬ 
tails of the marvelous big brain of that 
fly! He examined the cross sections of 
the wood of a dozen different trees and 
squinted at the seeds of plants. He 
grunted “Impossible!” when he first 
spied the outlandish large perfection of 
the sting of a bee and the legs of a louse. 
That man Leeuwenhoek was like a 
puppy who sniffs —with a totally im¬ 
polite disregard of discrimination ® — at 
every object of the world around him! 

There never was a less sure man than 
Leeuwenhoek. He looked at this bee’s 
sting or that louse’s leg again and again 
and again. He left his specimens stic^ng 
on tile point of his strange microscope 
for months —in order to look at other 
things he made more microscopes till he 
had hundreds of them!—and tiien he 
came back to those first specimens to 

* diBcrimiiuition (dls-ki^m'l'nfi'sbjin): as used 
here, the making of distinctions as to good or 
bad, desirable or undesirable. 
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correct his first mistakes. He never set 
down a word about anything he peeped 
at, he never made a drawing until hun¬ 
dreds of peeps showed him that, under 
given conditions, he would always see 
exactly the same thing. And then he was 
not sure! He said: “People who look for 
the first time through a microscope say 
now I see this and then I see that — and 
even a skilled observer can be fooled. 
On these observations I have spent more 
time than many will believe, but I have 
done them with joy, and I have taken 
no notice of those who have said why 
take so much trouble and what good is 
it? — but I do not write for such people 
but only for the philosophical! ” He 
worked for twenty years that way, with¬ 
out an audience. 

But at this time, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, great things were 
astir in the world. Here and there in 
France and England and Italy rare men 
were thumbing their noses at almost 
everything that passed for knowledge. 
“ We will no longer take Aristotle’s say- 
so, nor the Pope’s say-so,” said these reb¬ 
els. “We will trust only the perpetually 
repeated observations of our own eyes 
and the careful weighings of our scales; 
we will listen to the answers experiments 
give us and no other answers! ” So, in 
England a few of these revolutionists 
started a society called the Invisible Col¬ 
lege; it had to be invisible because that 
man Cromwell might have hung them 
for plotters and heretics if he had heard 
of the strange questions they were trying 
to settle. Whal experiments those solemn 
searchers made! Put a spider in a circle 
made of the powder of a unicorn’s 
horn and that spider can’t crawl out — 

u unicorn (Q'nl-kdm): an imaginary animal 
said to have one horn but never found outside 
books. The horn was supposed to have special 
magical powers, such as sweating when in the 
presence of poison. 


SO said the wisdom of that day. But 
these Invisible Collegians? One of them 
brought what was supposed to be pow¬ 
dered unicorn’s horn and another came 
carrying a little spider in a bottle. The 
college crowded around under the light 
of high candles. Silence, then the hushed 
experiment, and here is their report of 
it: “A circle was made with the powder 
of unicorn’s horn and a spider set in the 
middle of it, but it immediately ran out.” 

Crude, you exclaim. Of course! But 
remember that one of the members of 
this college was Robert Boyle, founder 
of the science of chemistry, and another 
was Isaac Newton. Such was the In¬ 
visible College, and presently, when 
Charles II came to the throne, it rose 
from its deptlis as a sort of blind pig 
scientific society to the dignity of the 
name of the Royal Society of England. 
And they were Antony Leeuwenhoek’s 
first audience! There was one man in 
Delft who did not laugh at Antony Leeu¬ 
wenhoek, and that was Regnier de 
Graaf, whom the Lords and Gentlemen 
of the Royal Society had made a cor¬ 
responding member because he had 
written them of interesting things he had 
found in the human ovary. Already 
Leeuwenhoek was rather surly and sus¬ 
pected everybody, but he let De Graaf 
peep through those magic eyes of his, 
those little lenses whose equal did not 
exist in Europe or England or the whole 
world for that matter. What De Graaf 
saw dirough those microscopes made 
him ashamed of his own fame and he 
hurried to write to the Royal Society: 
“ Get Antony Leeuwenhoek to write you 
telling of his discoveries.” 

And Leeuwenhoek answered the re- 

blind pig: speakeasy. These were the taverns 
and saloons operated illegally in the days of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
which forbade manufacture and sale of intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks. 
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quest of the Royal Society with all the 
confidence of an ignorant man who fails 
to realize the profound wisdom of the 
philosophers he addresses. It was a long 
letter, it rambled over every subject un¬ 
der the sun, it was written with a com¬ 
ical artlessness in the conversational 
Dutch that was the only language he 
knew. The title of that letter was: “A 
Specimen of some Observations made by 
a Microscope contrived by Mr. Leeuwen¬ 
hoek, concerning Mold upon the Skin, 
Flesh, etc.; the Sting of a Bee, etc.” The 
Royal Society was amazed, the sophis¬ 
ticated and learned gentlemen were 
amused —but principally the Royal So¬ 
ciety was astounded by the marvelous 
things Leeuwenhoek told them he could 
see through his new lenses. The secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Society thanked Leeu¬ 
wenhoek and told him he hoped his first 
communication would be followed by 
others. It was, by hundreds of others 
over a period of fifty years. They were 
talkative letters full of salty remarks 
about his ignorant neighbcM-s, of expo¬ 
sures of charlatans^® and of skilled ex- 
plodings of superstitions, of chatter 
about his personal health —but sand¬ 
wiched between paragraphs and pages 
of this homely stuff, in almost every let¬ 
ter, those Lords and Gentlemen of the 
Royal Society had the honor of reading 
immortal and gloriously accurate de¬ 
scriptions of the discoveries made by the 
magic eye of that janitor and shop¬ 
keeper. What discoveries! 

When you look back at them, many of 
the fundamental discoveries of science 
seem so simple, too absurdly simple. 
How was it men groped and fumbled 
for so many thousands of years without 
seeing things that lay right under their 

diailatBll (sh&r'ld-t^n): one who pretends 
to.’be more than he is or to know more than he 
really does; a quack; an impostor. 


noses? So with microbes. Now all the 
world has seen them cavorting on movie 
screens, many people of little learning 
have peeped at them swimming about 
under lenses of microscopes, the green¬ 
est medical student is able to show you 
the germs of I don’t know how many 
diseases — what was so hard about see¬ 
ing microbes for the first time? 

But let us drop our sneers to remem¬ 
ber that when Leeuwenhoek was bom 
there were no microscopes but only 
crude hand lenses that would hardly 
make a ten-cent piece look as large as a 
quarter. Through these — without his in¬ 
cessant grinding of his own marvelous 
lenses — that Dutchman might have 
looked till he grew old without discover¬ 
ing any creature smaller than a cheese 
mite. You have read that he made better 
and better lenses with the fanatical per¬ 
sistence of a lunatic; that he examined 
everything, the most intimate things and 
the most shocking things, with the silly 
curiosity of a puppy. Yes, and all this 
squinting at bee stings and mustache 
hairs and what not was needful to pre¬ 
pare him for that sudden day when he 
looked through his toy of a gold- 
mounted lens at a fraction of a small 
drop of clear rain water to discover — 

What he saw that day starts this his¬ 
tory. Leeuwenhoek was a maniac ob¬ 
server, and who but such a strange man 
would have thought to turn his lens on 
clear, pure water, just come down from 
the sky? What could there be in water 
but just —water? You can imagine his 
daughter Maria — she was nineteen and 
she took such care of her slightly insane 
father! — watching him take a little tube 
of glass, heat it red-hot in a flame, draw 
it put to the thinness of a hair. . . . 
Maria was devoted to her father —let 
any of those stupid neighbors dare to 
snigger at him! — but what in the world 
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was he up to now, with that hair-fine 
glass pipe? 

You can see her watch that absent- 
minded, wide-eyed man break the tube 
into little pieces, go out into the garden 
to bend over an earthen pot kept there 
to measure the fall of the rain. He bends 
over that pot. He goes back into his 
study. He sticks the little glass pipe onto 
the needle of his microscope. . . . 

What can that dear silly father be up 
to? 

He squints through his lens. He mut¬ 
ters guttural words under his breath. . . . 

Then suddenly the excited voice of 
Leeuwenhoek: “Come here! Hurry! 
There are little animals in this rain wa¬ 
ter. . . . They swim! They play around! 
They are a thousand times smaller than 
any creatures we can see with our eyes 
alone. . . . Look! See what I have dis¬ 
covered! ” 

Leeuwenhoek’s day of days had come. 
Alexander had gone to India and dis¬ 
covered huge elephants that no Greek 
had ever seen before —but those ele¬ 
phants were as commonplace to Hindus 
as horses were to Alexander. Caesar had 
gone to England and come upon savages 
that opened his eyes with wonder — but 
these Britons were as ordinary to each 
other as Roman centurions were to Cae¬ 
sar. Balboa? What were his proud feel¬ 
ings as he looked for the first time at the 
Pacific? Just the same that ocean was as 
ordinary to a Central American Indian 
as the Mediterranean was to Balboa. But 
Leeuwenhoek? This janitor of Delft had 
stolen upon and peeped into a fantastic 
subvisible world of little things, crea¬ 
tures that had lived, had bred, had bat¬ 
tled, had died, completely hidden from 
and unknown to all men from the begin¬ 
ning of time. Beasts these were of a kind 
that ravaged and annihilated whole races 
of men ten million times larger than they 


were themselves. Beings these were, 
more terrible than fire-spitting dragons 
or hydra-headed monsters. They were 
silent assassins that murdered babes in 
warm cradles and kings in sheltered 
places. It was this invisible, insignifi¬ 
cant, but implacable — and sometimes 
friendly — world that Leeuwenhoek had 
looked into for the first time of all men 
of all countries. 

This was Leeuwenhoek’s day of 
days. . . . 

That man was so unashamed of his ad¬ 
mirations and his surprises at a nature 
full of startling events and impossible 
things. How I wish I could take myself 
back, could bring you back, to that in¬ 
nocent time when men were just begin¬ 
ning to disbelieve in miracles and only 
starting to find still more miraculous 
facts. How marvelous it would be to step 
into that simple Dutchman’s shoes, to be 
inside his brain and body, to feel his ex¬ 
citement — it is almost nausea! — at his 
first peep at those cavorting “wretched 
beasties.” 

That was what he called them, and, as 
I have told you, this Leeuwenhoek was 
an unsure man. Those animals were too 
tremendously small to be true; they were 
too strange to be true. So he looked 
again, till his hands were cramped with 
holding his microscope and his eyes full 
of that smarting water that comes from 
too long looking. But he was right! Here 
they were again, not one kind of little 
creature, but here was another, larger 
than the first, “ moving about very nim¬ 
bly because they were furnished with 
divers incredibly thin feet.” Wait! 
Here is a third kind —and a fourth, so 
tiny I can’t make out his shape. But he 

^ hydra-headed: many-headed. implacable 
(Im-pift'kd'b’l): not to be appeased or pacified. 
“ divers (dl'v€rz) many or several. 
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is alivel He goes about, dashing over 
great distances in this world of his water 
drop in the little tube. . . . What nim¬ 
ble creatures! 

But where did these outlandish little 
inhabitants of the rain water come from? 
Had they come down from the sky? Had 
they crawled invisibly over the side of 
the pot from the ground? Or had they 
been created out of nothing by a God 
full of whims? Leeuwenhoek believed in 
God as piously as any seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Dutchman. He always referred to 
God as the Maker of the Great All. He 
not only believed in God but he admired 
him intensely — what a Being to know 
how to fashion bees* wings so prettily! 
But then Leeuwenhoek was a material¬ 
ist^® too. His good sense told him that 
life comes from life. His simple belief 
told him that God had invented all liv¬ 
ing things in six days, and, having set 
the machinery going, sat back to reward 
good observers and punish guessers and 
bluffers. He stopped speculating about 
improbable gentle rains of little animals 
from heaven. Certainly God couldn’t 
brew those animals in the rain-water pot 

out of nothing! But wait.Maybe? 

Well, there was only one way to find out 
where they came from. “I will experi¬ 
ment! ” he muttered. 

He washed out a wineglass very clean, 
he dried it, he held it under the spout of 
his eaves trough, he took a wee drop in 
one of his hair-fine tubes. Under his lens 
it went. . . . Yes! They were there, a 
few of those beasts, swimming about. 
. . . “They are present even in very 
fresh rain water! ” But then, that really 
proved nothing, they might live in the 
eaves trough and be washed down by 
the water. . . . 

M materialist: one who believes that the hap¬ 
penings in this physical world can be explained 
thmugh the existence and nature of matter, 
without recourse to the supernatural. 


Then he took a bi| porcelain dish, 
“ glazed blue within,* he washed it 
clean, out into the rain he went with it 
and put it on top of a big box so that the 
falling raindrops would splash no mud 
into the dish. The first water he threw 
out to clean it still more thoroughly. 
Then intently he collected the next bit 
in one of his slender pipes; into his study 
he went with it. . . . 

“ I have proved it! This water has not 
a single little creature in it! They do not 
come down from the sky! ” 

But he kept that water; hour after 
hour, day after day he squinted at it — 
and on the fourth day he saw those wee 
beasts beginning to appear in the water 
along with bits of dust and little flecks of 
thread and lint. That was a man from 
Missouri! Imagine a world of men who 
would submit all of their cocksure judg¬ 
ments to the ordeal of the common-sense 
experiments of a Leeuwenhoek! 

Did he write to the Royal Society to 
tell them of this entirely unsuspected 
world of life he had discovered? Not 
yet! He was a slow man. He turned his 
lens on to all kinds of water, water kept 
in the close air of his study, water in a 
pot kept on the high roof of his house, 
water from the not-too-clean canals of 
Delft, and water from the deep cold well 
in his garden. Everywhere he found 
those beasts. He gaped at their enor¬ 
mous littleness — he found many thou¬ 
sands of them did not equal a grain of 
sand in bigness — he compared them to 
a cheese mite and they were to this filthy 
little creature as a bee is to a horse. He 
was never tired with watching them 
“ swim among one another gently like a 
swarm of mosquitoes in the air. . . .” 

And now to write all this to the great 
men there in London! Artlessly he 
described hi.<! own astonishment to them. 
Long page after page in a superbly neat 
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handwriting widi little, common words 
he told them that you could put a mil¬ 
lion of these little animals into a coarse 
grain of sand and that one drop of water, 
where they grew and multiplied so well, 
held more than two million, seven hun¬ 
dred thousand of them. . . . 

This letter was translated into English. 
It was read before the learned skeptics 
— who no longer believed in the magic 
virtues of unicorn s horns — and it 
bowled the learned body overl What! 
The Dutchman said he had discovered 
beasts so small that you could put as 
many of them into one little drop ot 
water as there were people in his native 
country? Nonsense! The cheese mite was 
absolutely and without doubt the small¬ 
est creature God had created. 

But a few of the members did not 
sco£F. This Leeuwenhoek was a con¬ 
foundedly accurate man: everything he 
had ever written to them they had found 
to be true. ... So a letter went back to 
the scientific janitor, begging him to 
write them in detail the way he had 
made his microscope, and his method of 
observing. 

That upset Leeuwenhoek. It didn’t 
matter that these stupid oafs of Delft 
laughed at him — but the Royal Society? 
He had thought they were philosophers! 
Should he write them details, or should 
he from now on keep everything he did 
to himself? “Great God,” you can im¬ 
agine him muttering, “ these ways I have 
of uncovering mysterious things, how I 
have worked and sweat to learn to do 
them, what jeering from how many fools 
haven’t I endured to perfect my micro¬ 
scope and my ways of looking! . . .” 

But creators must have audiences. He 
knew that these doubters of the Royal 
Society should have sweat just as hard 
to disprove the existence of his little an¬ 
imals as he himself had toiled to discover 


them. He was liurt, but — creators must 
have an audience. So he replied to them 
in a long letter assuring them he never 
told anything too big. He explained his 
calculations (and modem microbe-hunt¬ 
ers with all of their apparatus make only 
slightly more accurate ones!), he wrote 
these calculations out, divisions, multi¬ 
plications, additions, until his letter 
looked like a child’s exercise in arithme¬ 
tic. He finished by saying that many peo¬ 
ple of Delft had seen — with applause! — 
these strange new animals under his lens. 
He would send them affidavits from prom¬ 
inent citizens of Delft —two men of God, 
one notary public, and eight other per¬ 
sons worthy to be believed. But he 
wouldn’t tell them how he made his mi¬ 
croscopes. 

That was a suspicious man! He held 
his little machines up for people to look 
through, but let them so much as touch 
the microscope to help themselves to see 
better and he might order them out of 
his house. . . . He was like a child anx¬ 
ious and proud to show a large red ap¬ 
ple to his playmates but loath to let them 
touch it for fear they might take a bite 
out of it. 

So the Royal Society commissioned 
Robert Hooke and Nehemiah Grew to 
build the very best microscopes. And, on 
the fifteenth of November, 1677, Hooke 
came carrying his microscope to the 
meeting — agog — for Antony Leeuwen¬ 
hoek had not lied. Here they were, those 
enchanted beasts! The members rose 
from their seats and crowded round the 
microscope. They peered, they exclaimed: 
this man must be a wizard observer! 
That was a proud day for Leeuwenhoek. 
And a little later the Royal Society made 
him a Fellow, sending him a gorgeous 
diploma of membership in a silver case 
with the coat of arms of the society on 
the cover. “I will serve you faithJFully 
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during the rest of my life,” he wrote 
them. And he was as good as his word, 
for he mailed them those conversational 
mixtures of gossip and science till he 
died at the age of ninety. But send them 
a microscope? Very sorry, but that was 
impossible to do, while he lived.^’ The 
Royal Society went so far as to dispatch 
Doctor Molyneux to make a report on 
this janitor-discoverer of the invisible. 
Molyneux ofFered Leeuwenhoek a fine 
price for one of his microscopes — surely 
he could spare one? —for there were 
hundreds of them in cabinets that lined 
his study. But nol Was there anything 
the gentleman of the Royal Society 
would like to see? Here were some most 
curious little unborn oysters in a bottle, 
here were divers very nimble little an¬ 
imals, and that Dutchman held up his 
lenses for the Englishman to peep 
through, watching all the while out of 
the corner of his eye to see that the un¬ 
doubtedly most honest visitor didn’t 
touch anything — or filch anything. . . . 

“But your instruments are marvel¬ 
ous! ” cried Molyneux. “ A thousand 
times more clear they show things than 
any lens we have in England! ” 

“ How I wish, sir,” said Leeuweiihoek, 
“that I could show you my best lens, 
with my special way of observing, but I 
keep that only for myself and do not 
show it to anyone — not even to my own 
family.” 

Those little animals were everywhere! 
He told the Royal Society of finding 
swarms of those subvisible beings in his 
mouth —of all places; “Although I am 
now fifty years old,” he wrote, “ I have 
uncommonly well-preserved teeth, be¬ 
cause it is my custom every morning to 

Note the words while he lived. You will 
have occasion to remember them at the end of 
this account of Leeuwenhoek’s life. 


rub my teeth very hard with salt, and 
after cleaning my large teeth with a 
quill, to rub them vigorously with a 
cloth. . . .” But there still were little bits 
of white stuff between his teeth, when 
he looked at them with a magnifying 
mirror. . . . 

What was this white stuff made of? 

From his teeth he scraped a bit of this 
stuff, mixed it with pure rain water, 
stuck it in a little tube onto the needle 
of his microscope, closed the door of his 
study. 

What was this that rose from the gray 
dimness of his lens into the clear dis¬ 
tinctness as he brought the tube into the 
focus? Here was an unbelievably tiny 
creature leaping about in the water of 
the tube “like the fish called a pike.” 
There was a second kind that swam for¬ 
ward a little way, tihen whirled about 
suddenly, then tumbled over itself in 
pretty somersaults. There were some be¬ 
ings that moved sluggishly and looked 
like wee bent sticks, nothing more, but 
that Dutchman squinted at them till 
his eyes were red-rimmed — and they 
moved, they were alive, no doubt of it! 
There was a menagerie in his mouth! 
There were creatures shaped like flexible 
rods that went to and fro with the stately 
carriage of bishops in procession, there 
were spirals that whirled through the 
water like ^'iolently animated cork¬ 
screws. . . . 

Everybody he could get hold of —as 
well as himself —was an experimental 
animal for that cirfious man. Tired from 
his long peering at the little beasts in 
his own mouth, he went for a walk un¬ 
der the tall trees that dropped their yel¬ 
low leaves on the brown mirrors of the 
canals; it was hard work, this play of his, 
he must rest! But he met an old man, a 
most interesting old man: “I was talk¬ 
ing to this old man,” wrote Leeuwen- 
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hoek to the Royal Society, “ an old man 
who led a very sober life, who never 
used brandy nor tobacco and very sel¬ 
dom wine, and my eye chanced to fall 
on his teeth which were badly grown 
over and that made me ask him when he 
had last cleaned his mouth. 1 got for an¬ 
swer that he had never cleaned his teeth 
in his whole life. . . 

Away went all thought of his aching 
eyes. What a zoo of wee animals must be 
in this old fellow’s mouth. He dragged 
the dirty but virtuous victim of his curi¬ 
osity into his study —of course there 
were millions of wee beasties in that 
mouth, but what he wanted particularly 
to tell the Royal Society was this: that 
this old man’s mouth was host to a new 
kind of creature, that slid along among 
the others, bending its body in graceful 
bows like a snake —the water in the 
narrow tube seemed to be alive with 
those little fellowsl 

You may wonder that Leeuwenhoek 
nowhere in any of those hundreds of let¬ 
ters makes any mention of the harm 
these mysterious new little animals 
might do to men. He had come upon 
them in drinking-water, spied upon them 
in the mouth; as the years went by he 
discovered them in the intestines of frogs 
and horses, and even in his own dis¬ 
charges. But not for a moment did he 
guess that his trouble was caused by 
^ose little beasts, and from his unim¬ 
aginativeness and his carefulness not to 
jump to conclusions .modern microbe- 
hunters — if they only had time to study 
his writings—’could learn a great deal. 
For, during the last fifty years, literally 
thousands of microbes have been de¬ 
scribed as the authors of hundreds of 
diseases, when, in the majority of cases 
those germs have only been chance res¬ 
idents in the body at the time it became 
diseased. Leeuwenhoek was cautious 


about calling anything the cause of any¬ 
thing else. He had a sound instinct about 
the infinite complicatedness of every¬ 
thing — that told him the danger of tiy- 
ing to pick out one cause from the tan¬ 
gled maze of causes which control 
life. . . . 

The years went by. He tended his lit¬ 
tle dry goods store, he saw to it the city 
hall of Delft was properly swept out, he 
grew more and more crusty and suspi¬ 
cious, he looked longer and longer hours 
through his hundreds of microscopes, he 
made a hundred amazing discoveries. 
The years went by and all Europe knew 
about him. Peter the Great of Russia 
came to pay his respects to him, and 
the Queen of England journeyed to 
Delft only to look at the wonders to be 
seen through the lenses of his micro¬ 
scopes. He exploded countless supersti¬ 
tions for the Royal Society, and aside 
from Isaac Newton and Robert Boyle he 
was the most famous of their members. 
But did these honors turn his head? They 
couldn’t turn his head because he had 
from the first a sufiiciently high opinion 
of himself! His arrogance was limit¬ 
less — but it was equaled by his humility 
when he thought of that misty unknown 
that he knew surrounded himself and all 
men. But his real god was truth: “My 
determination is not to remain stub¬ 
bornly with my ideas but I’ll leave them 
and go over to others as soon as I am 
shown plausible reasons which I can 
grasp. This is the more true since I have 
no other purpose than to place truth be¬ 
fore my eyes so far as it is in my power 
to embrace it; and to use the little talent 
I have received to draw the world away 
from its old heathenish superstitions and 
to go over to the truth and to stick to it.” 

He was an amazingly healthy man, 

^arrogance (fix^ft-gdas): pride aod sense of 
superiority. 
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and at the age of eighty his hand hardly 
trembled as he held up his microscope 
for visitors to peep at his little animals 
or to exclaim at the unborn oysters. But 
he was fond of drinking in the evenings 
— as what Dutchman is not? —and his 
only ill seems to have been a certain 
seediness in the morning. He wrote to 
the Royal Society: “ When I have supped 
too heavily of an evening, I drink in the 
morning a large number of cups of cof¬ 
fee, and that as hot as I can drink it, so 
that the sweat breaks out on me, and if 
by so doing I can’t restore my body, a 
whole apothecary’s shop couldn’t do 
much, and that is the only thing I have 
done for years when I have felt a fever.” 

That hot coffee drinking led him to 
another curious fact about little animals. 
Everything he did led him to pry up 
some new fact of nature, for he lived 
wrapped in those tiny dramas that went 
on under his lenses just as a child listens 
openmouthed with saucer eyes to the 
myths of Mother Goose. . . . He never 
tired of reading the same story of nature, 
there were always new angles to be 
found in it; the pages of his book of na¬ 
ture were thumbed and dog-eared by his 
interest. Years after his discovery of the 
microbes in his mouth, one morning in 
the midst of his sweating from his vast 
curative coffee-drinkings he looked once 
more at the stuff between his teeth — 

What was this? There was not a single 
little animal to be found. Or there were 
no living animals rather, for he thought 
he could make out the bodies of myriads 
of dead ones —and maybe one or two 
that moved feebly, as if they were sick. 
“ Blessed saints! ” he growled: “ I hope 
some great lord of the Royal Society 
doesn’t try to find those creatures in his 
mouth, and fail, and then deny my ob¬ 
servations. . . .” 

But look here! He had been drinking 


coffee, so hot it had blistered his lips, 
almost. He had looked for the little an¬ 
imals in the white stuff from between his 
front teeth. It was just after the coffee he 
had looked there — well? 

With the help of a magnifying mirror 
he went at his back teeth. Presto! " With 
great surprise I saw an incredibly large 
number of little animals, and in such an 
unbelievable quantity of the aforemen¬ 
tioned stuff, that it is not to be conceived 
of by those who have not seen it with 
their own eyes.” Then he made delicate 
experiments in tubes, heating the water 
with its tiny population to a temperature 
a little warmer than that of a hot bath. 
In a moment the creatures stopped their 
agile runnings to and fro. He cooled the 
water. They did not come back to life — 
so! It was that hot coffee that had killed 
the beasties in his front teeth! 

He passed eighty, and his teeth came 
loose as they had to even in his strong 
body; he didn’t complain at the inexor¬ 
able^® arrival of the winter of his life, 
but he jerked out that old tooth and 
turned his lens on to the little creatures 
he found within that hollow root — why 
shouldn’t he study them once more? 
Tliere might be some little detail he had 
missed those hundred other times! 
Friends came to him at eighty-five and 
told him to take it easy and leave his 
studies. He wrinkled his brow and 
opened wide his still bright eyes: “ The 
fruits that ripen in autumn last the long¬ 
est! ” he told the«i — he called eighty- 
five the autumn of his life! 

Leeuwenhoek was a showman. He was 
very pleased to hear the ohs and ahs of 
people — they must be philosophical peo¬ 
ple and lovers of science, mind you! — 
whom he let peep into his subvisible 
world or to whom he wrote his dis- 

u inexorable (In-Sk'sd'rd-b^): about the same 
as implacable. 
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Jointed marvelous lettere of description. 
But he was no teacher. “IVe never 
taught one,” he wrote to the famous phi¬ 
losopher Leibnitz, “because if I taught 
one. I’d have to teach others. ... I 
would give myself over to a slavery, 
whereas I want to stay a free man.” 

“But the art of grinding fine lenses 
and making observations of these new 
creatures will disappear from the earth, 
if you don’t teach young men,” answered 
Leibnitz. 

“The professors and students of the 
University of Leyden were long ago 
dazzled by my discoveries, they hired 
three lens-grinders to come to teach the 
students, but wliat came of it? ” wrote that 
independent Dutchman. “ Nothing, so far 
as I can judge, for almost all of the courses 
they teach there are for the purpose of 
getting money through knowledge or 
for gaining the respect of the world 
by showing people how learned you are, 
and these things have nothing to do with 
discovering the things that are buried 
from our eyes. I am convinced that of a 
thousand people not one is capable of 
carrying out such studies, because end¬ 
less time is needed and much money is 
spilled and because a man has always to 
be busy with his thoughts if anything is 
to be accomplished. . . 

That was the first of the microbe- 
hunters. In 1723, when he was ninety- 
one years old and on his deathbed, he 
sent for his friend Hoogvliet. He could 
not lift his hand. His once glowing eyes 
were rheumy and their lids were begin¬ 
ning to stick* fast with the cement of 
death. He mumbled: “Hoogvliet, my 
friend, be so good as to have those two 
letters on the table translated into Latin. 
, . , Send them to London to the Royal 
Society. . . 

So he kept his promise made fifty 
years before, and Hoogvliet wrote, along 


with those last letters: “I send you, 
learned sirs, this last gift of my dying 
friend, hoping that his final word will be 
agreeable to you.” 

So he passed, this first of all microbe- 
hunters. You will read of Spallanzani,*® 
who was much more brilliant, of Pas¬ 
teur, who had a thousand times his im¬ 
agination, of Robert Koch, who did 
much more immediate apparent good in 
lifting the torments that microbes bring 
to men —tliese and all the others have 
much more fame today. But not one of 
them has been so completely honest, so 
appallingly accurate as this Dutch jan¬ 
itor, and all of them could take lessons 
from his splendid common sense. 

Sp^anzani (sp&l'l&n'dzIi'nS); an Italian 
anatomist of the eighteenth century. 


INTERPRETING BEHAVIOR 

1. The following sentences from the se¬ 
lection you have just read describe certain 
important characteristics of Antony Leeu¬ 
wenhoek as the author sees them. For each 
of these sentences, locate the evidence that 
he presents to illustrate these characteristics: 

a. (See page 572.) “There never was a 
more suspicious man.” 

b. (See page 572.) “He was a most per¬ 
nickety man.” 

c. (See page 579.) “ His arrogance was lim¬ 
itless—but it was equalled by his hu¬ 
mility.” 

d. (See page 575.) “That man was un¬ 
ashamed of his admiration and surprises 
at a nature full of startling events and im¬ 
possible things.” 

EXPANDING AN IDEA 

2. Find illustrations and examples from 
the selection and from your other reading 
to expand and make clear the following 
ideas: 
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a. Today it is respectable to be a man of 
science but two hundred and fifty years 
ago in Leeuwenhoek s day it was not. 

b. “Yes, and all this squinting . . . was 
needful to prepare him for that sudden 
day when he looked through his . . . 
lens at a fraction of a small drop’’ of 
water. “ What he saw that day starts this 
history.” What was it he saw that day? 
How did it start this history? What new 
ways of thinking were opened up by his 
discovery? 

c. . what was so hard about seeing 
microbes for the first time? ” 

d. Leeuwenhoek would neither give away 
one of his microscopes nor teach others 
how to make or use them. Was he merely 
being selfish? Was he simply seeking 
notoriety through exclusive knowledge 
about his new invention? What reasons 
did he have for his refusals? 

WORD MASTERY 

3. Part of the great fun in reading any of 
de Kruif's books and essays is the rushing 
style in which he writes. It fairly carries the 
reader along. Part of this effect comes from 
the interesting phrases de Kruif makes up 
to reinforce what he is saying. Here are 
some examples from “ Leeuwenhoek.” Look 
back and see if you can find others. Study 
each of the following to be sure you know 
what he means: 

a. Learned nonsense (page 571) 

b. Immensely small assassins (page 570) 

c. Fantastic clear enormousness (page 572) 

d. Infinite complicatedness of everything 
(page 579) 

e. Appallingly accurate (page 581) 

4. Sometimes a writer finds a word he 
likes and unconsdously uses that word 
rather often. For de Kruif, obscure is such a 
word. He uses it twice on page 570. From 
its context in those two passages and its 
further use on pages 571 (column two) and 
573 (column one), you should be able to 
formulate a definition. Check your definition 
by trying it on page 560 (column one), 
where obscure appears again. 


YELLOW MAGIC 

BY J. D. RATCLIFF 

It is a long jump indeed from the 
dry-goods merchant of Delft with his awk¬ 
ward homemade microscope to the biologi¬ 
cal research worker in today’s laboratories. 
How far the human mind has gone in three 
hundred years of studying health and dis- 
easel How many superstitions it has thrown 
off! And yet, medical men — physiologists, 
chemists, bacteriologists — feel that they are 
just approaching the threshold of new dis¬ 
coveries us basic in medicine as splitting the 
atom was in physics. 

The selection that follows shows modem 
research biologists at work. You will be im¬ 
pressed by the contrast between their meth¬ 
ods and those of Leeuwenhoek. You will 
mark how far men have gone in international 
co-operation in science —how much farther 
than in Leeuwenhoek’s time. Nations have 
always found it easy to co-operate in war 
and destruction. For nations to co-operate in 
fighting disease —that is a really great ad¬ 
vance for the human mind. 

ALEXANDER FLEMING is a 
modest man with shaggy brows and white 
hair. He wears stiff collars and bow ties 
and speaks with a quiet, deferential 
voice. If you were to encounter him in 
The Fountains, or any of the other Lon¬ 
don pubs^ which he loves, you would 
certainly put him down as a clerk, or a 
shopkeeper. He was bom in Lochfield, 
near the Ayrshire village of Darvel, in 
1881. His father was a Scotch farmer. 
When he was ready to study medicine, 
Fleming went to St. Mary’s in London. 
In a way, this school was as modest as 
Fleming himself. It had none of the 
grandeur of Cambridge, nor was it so 
ancient and tradition-ridden as Bart’s.^ 

‘pubs:.(from public houses) the name given 
to bars and taverns in England. * Bart*i: St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital Medical College in London. 


"YsUaw Magic,'’ hy J. D. Ratcliff, from Keffota Jfoftc, copyright, 1945, by Random House, Inc. Reprinted fay permission of Random 
Bodse, Inc. 



Jarchc, Black Star 


Professor Sir Alexander Fleming 
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Yet there were some great names on the 
St. Mary’s faculty. 

It would be pleasant to record that 
Fleming was attracted by these names, 
that the chance to study under them and 
perhaps work with them set some spark 
in the Scottish boy’s head. But no: Flem¬ 
ing went to St. Mary’s because it had a 
championship Rugby team. And, though 
he took nearly all the honors the college 
had to give, this eminence was hardly 
the equivalent of scholastic honors at 
Cambridge. 

When Fleming got his medical degree, 
he was invited to join the St. Mary’s 
faculty as a teacher of bacteriology. He 
was taken under the wing of Sir Almroth 
Wright. Wright’s name was already dis¬ 
tinguished in medical science, for he had 
found that if he grew billions of the 
microbe Badllus typhosus, then killed 
them, then shot them into a man, that 
man would be protected against typhoid 
fever. 

The British Army doubted whether 
the vaccine would work. It complained 
bitterly about the pain associated with 
vaccination. But from the South African 
War there emerged a few facts some¬ 
what disconcerting to the British Army. 
Of the handful of men who had been 
vaccinated, not one contracted typhoid 
fever. Among the unvaccinated there 
were thousands of deaths; 31,000 men, 
miserably ill, had to be invalided home 
to England. Following this waste of life 
and energy, the people who had said 
Wright’s work was valueless decided that 
it was pretty good, after all. Of course, 
they admitted, they had known it was 
good all along, but for reasons beyond 
their control, they had not been able to 
adopt it in practice. These second-guess- 
ers were then ready to make Wright one 
of the heroes of Britisjh medicine. 

Fleming had barely begun his teach¬ 


ing career at St. Mary’s when World War 
I started. He enlisted, was commissioned 
captain in the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, was shipped to France and sta¬ 
tioned in the British Expeditionary 
Force’s 13th General Hospital at Bou¬ 
logne. 

To Fleming fell the job of finding bet¬ 
ter wound antiseptics — a large order. 
Since the days of Pasteur and Lister, re* 
search men have devoted themselves to 
this task. It didn’t take Fleming long to 
find the trouble with all antiseptics then 
known: they were even more destruc¬ 
tive of leucocytes ® than they were of 
bacteria. 

They destroyed the sensitive white 
blood cells, thereby robbing the body of 
its natural protective mechanism. Some 
antiseptics destroyed tissue as well. Did 
this make sense, Fleming asked. Why 
use something which, while destroying 
one batch of bacteria, only laid the body 
open to a second invasion? Wouldn’t it 
be possible to find something bland and 
gentle, something which would have a 
selective effect * on microbes, but would 
leave white cells and tissue unharmed? 

There was a life-and-death need for 
such a substance. This fact had to be 
faced by Fleming for four years. A 
steady stream of badly mutilated British 
soldiers passed through the hospital. 
Fleming knew what the outcome would 
be, once bacteria lodged in these 
wounds: infection, general toxemia,® 
death. It wasn’t a- pleasant thought for 
a young man brought up in the security 
of a research laboratory. 

Fleming’s wartime search for a gentle 
microbe destroyer netted nothing. But 
after the war he didn’t forget, as so 
many men do. He married; he practiced 

* leucocytes (iQ'kd-SItz): the white blood cells. 
* selective effect: selecting the microbes as vic¬ 
tims and leaving the body^ cells unharmed.' tox¬ 
emia (tfiks-e'nd'i): poisoning. 
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medicine; he taught at St. Mary’s; and 
he continued his research. 

Fleming was a curious sort of research 
man. Unlike almost all other scientists 
in the world, he had no taste whatso¬ 
ever for the elaborate flit-gun research 
worshiped by the Germans. This is the 
type of organized campaign in which a 
dozen or several dozen men will take on 
the job of finding a vaccine against in¬ 
fantile paralysis, a new headache pill, 
or perhaps a cure for trench mouth. For 
years they will plod toward the given 
goal, investigating every conceivable 
angle, using monkeys, guinea pigs, mice 
by the thousands. 

This method, of course, often pays off 
handsomely. But Fleming had no taste 
for it. It was too much like machine- 
shop research. He preferred to plod 
along, making innumerable false starts. 
This way there was an excellent chance 
of dying in obscurity, but there was also 
a long shot at something magnificent. 

His workshop at St. Mary’s looked like 
the back room of an American drug 
store, circa ° 1910. Brown cabinets lined 
the wall; a stained bench was before the 
window. Yet Fleming was doing good 
work —nothing spectacular, but good, 
solid work. He had found a test for 
syphilis. It was not as good as the one 
devised by August von Wassermann, 
yet, in its way, it was a scientific achieve¬ 
ment. 

Then, in 1922, he found the en:^ane 
which he named lysossyme.^ He found it 
in body fluids, particularly in tears, and 
also in egg whites. There was no dis¬ 
puting its ability to kill bacteria. But, 
unfortunately, they were the wrong kind 
of bacteria, the harmless ones that are 

* drca: a Latin word meaning about. ’’ lysoj^yme 
(from /ym which means dissolving or dissolution): 
a substance which speeds up the breakdown or 
dissolving of other substances. It is an enzyme, 
something which promotes a chemical change. 


no particular problem to mankind. Those 
that cause so much human misery were 
apparently unharmed by Fleming’s ly¬ 
sozyme. 

In the fall of 1928 Fleming was work¬ 
ing with some cultures of staphylococci,® 
the berry-shaped microbes which cause 
boils, carbuncles, blood poisoning, and a 
host of other human ills. He was study¬ 
ing staph variants. You may have noticed 
how zinnias in your garden vary. If they 
have ample sun, water, and good soil, 
they grow tall and beautiful. But if they 
are planted in shaded poor soil, they are 
withered, stunted. The same is true of 
bacteria. 

By changing such environmental fac¬ 
tors as heat, nourishment, oxygen sup¬ 
ply, one can completely change the char¬ 
acteristics of a microbe. Smooth, glisten¬ 
ing colonies become dull and rough, like 
blotting paper. It is possible to alter a 
microbe so as to pull its fangs; the deadly 
killer becomes mild and impotent. 

'This was the nature of Fleming’s work 
in the fall of 1928. 

He had a number of petri dishes — 
small glass dishes the size of a demi- 
tasse saucer —filled with milky-looking 
cultures of his staphs. From time to time 
he removed the glass covers, took a fleck 
of the culture for microscopic examina¬ 
tion. 

He noted that one of the plates had 
been contaminated. A mold, a casual 
wanderer with the wind, had drifted in 
from the air. This has happened to ev¬ 
ery bacteriologist who has ever shaken 
a test tube. And they have all reacted in 
precisely the same way: they have 
cursed their bad luck. Another culture 
ruined. Another culture to be flushed 
down the sink. Another piece of work 
utterly ruined. 

In this moment of irritation, all these 
* Btaph^oGOcd (st&'fi-ld'kdk'sS). 
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thoughts rushed through Fleming’s head. 
They were perfectly automatic. This had 
happened to him scores of times before. 
Contamination of plates was simply un¬ 
avoidable. When it happened, the cul¬ 
ture had to be discarded. Fleming knew 
that. It was the reasonable thing to do. 

But he hesitated. And on this moment 
of hesitation the lives of millions of peo¬ 
ple were to depend — people living and 
people yet to be bom. 

He had the plate in his hand, ready to 
wash its contents away. He tilted it to 
catch a little more of the meager light 
coming through the dusty windows. The 
contaminant looked like a fragment of 
green mold. But it was something else 
that Fleming saw. 

In a rather childish scrawl, he wrote 
in his notebook: “ It was astonishing that 
for some considerable distance around 
the mold growth the staphylococcal 
colonies were undergoing lysis. What 
had formerly been a well-grown colony 
was now a faint shadow of its former 
self. . . 

Undergoing lysis — something was dis¬ 
solving the microbesl 

Fleming wrote: “ I was sufficiently in¬ 
terested to pursue the subject. The ap¬ 
pearance of the culture plate was such 
that I thought it should not be neg¬ 
lected.” 

Men watched the sun rise and set for 
a million years before Nikolaus Coper¬ 
nicus saw the astronomical significance 
of this daily phenomenon. Apples 
bounced off a thousand heads before 
Isaac Newton read his gravitational laws 
into this trivial happening. . 

Uncounted bacteriologists had thrown 
contaminated culture plates away. But 
with a searching eye Fleming examined. 
He saw the halo of clear fluid around the 
mold growth. The staphylococci were 
undergoing lysis. They were being de¬ 


stroyed by the million by some juice 
thrown off by the mold. 

Other men before Fleming had noted 
these microbial antagonisms, this war¬ 
fare in the world that exists under mi¬ 
croscopes. Some had even made guesses 
about it, lame guesses. They suggested 
that one microbe ate all the food on the 
culture plate, and that the second mi¬ 
crobe simply starved to death. 

Two Germans, Emmerich and Loew, 
had witnessed something similar to what 
Fleming had seen. They had extracted 
cultures of the bacteria causing destruc¬ 
tion, Bacillus pyocyaneus, and from this 
bacteria extracted pyocyanase. This ma¬ 
terial was feebly active against a few 
disease-causing microbes, but left the 
great microbe killers severely alone. 

The mysterious stuff secreted by Flem¬ 
ing’s mold was active against those 
mighty killers, the staphylococci. Per¬ 
haps this was the bland stuff he had 
been seeking fourteen years, the some¬ 
thing which would kill microbes with¬ 
out injuring tissue or destroying leu¬ 
cocytes. 

With a platinum loop he fished a tiny 
fleck of the mold out of the colony. He 
placed it in peptone ® broth — mold fod¬ 
der. It grew readily at room tempera¬ 
ture, first a fuzzy white, then turned into 
a green, felted mass. Under the micro¬ 
scope this mold had delicate fronds.^° 

Fleming guessed correctly that it be¬ 
longed to the PeniciUium^^ family. In 
Latin Penicillium means brush —and 
the mold did look something like that 
under the microscope. 'But Fleming 
didn’t know what member of the family 
it was. This was a job for a mycologist,^® 
and Fleming was a bacteriologist. 

* peptones: substances derived from proteins. 
The broth was a solution containing peptones 
upon which the mold fed. fronds: leaves like 
those of ferns. ** PenicQlium (pSn'l*dl^-dm). 
u mycologist (ml*kfir6'j!st): one who studies 
(ologist) fungus growths. 
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The PeniciUia are a large family. One 
of them, P. roqueforti, makes the blue 
veins in Roquefort cheese. Another, P. 
camamberti, gives Camembert cheese its 
characteristic taste. P. expansum de¬ 
stroys over half the apples that are lost 
in winter storage; and P. digitatum de¬ 
stroys oranges. Fleming thought his mold 
was P. rubrum. Actually, it was P. no- 
tatum. 

Fleming called in his laboratory help¬ 
ers, Ridley and Craddock. This thing 
looked good, astonishingly good. It might 
even be . . . Fleming was thinking 
about the wound antiseptics and France. 
But there would be time enough to tell 
about that. For the moment there was 
work to do. 

If this mold was secreting some juice, 
some microbe-murdering elixir,’® it 
would be found in the media on which 
the mold was growing. So Fleming fil¬ 
tered off some of this material — mold 
filtrate broth, he called it. He dropped a 
minute amount of this murky-looking 
stuff on a thriving plate of staphylococci. 
Within a few hours the staphs were dead 
and had disappeared. The trio of work¬ 
ers started diluting the broth. At one 
part of broth to 100 parts of water, it still 
stopped staph growth. And at one to 
200, and at one to 300. The broth was 
diluted further, further. At one to 800 its 
growth-stopping power still heldl Here 
was something at least three times as 
strong as pure carbolic acid! 

In his smaU, tight handwriting, Flem¬ 
ing kept his notes up to the minute: “ It 
has been demonstrated that a species of 
PenicUlium produces in culture a very 
powerful antibacterial substance. . . 

Craddock and Ridley were brewing 
other cultures of microbe death on which 
to try the mold filtrate brotii. They made 
plates of pneumonia microbes — which 

o elbdr (S-Uk'sCr): a very strong mixture. 


met sudden death with a l-to-800 dilu¬ 
tion. One part in 1,600 was enough to 
stop streptococci. 

There could be no doubt now that 
this mysterious juice secreted by a mold 
was by all odds the most powerful mi¬ 
crobe killer man had ever seen. But 
mightn’t it be equally toxic to animals 
— or to human beings? Fleming sent to 
the animal room for rabbits and mice. 
Into a hypodermic syringe he drew the 
mold broth, selected a protruding ear 
vein on one of the rabbits and slipped in 
the needle. The animal absorbed the 
dose with gratifying nonchalance. It 
went on eating its food, pausing only to 
look out of its cage with that quizzical 
expression peculiar to rabbits. It didn’t 
die. It didn’t even get sick. 

A mouse came next. Fleming raked 
back the belly fur. This time the broth 
was going into the peritoneum — the 
lining of the abdominal cavity. This test 
would be more severe, lliis delicate 
membrane is exquisitely sensitive to any 
poisons, any toxins, any bacteria. 

The mouse, only slightly ruffled by its 
experience, went on about its business. 
The mold broth wasn’t toxic, that is, to 
mice or rabbits. Why, mice couJd even 
tolerate it when it was pumped mto their 
spinal canals! 

By now his discovery had giown to a 
point where it deserved a name. Flem¬ 
ing christened it penicillin — and pro¬ 
nounced it penny-sill'in. 

“It is a more powerful inhibitory’* 
agent than carbolic acid and it can be 
applied to an infected surface undiluted, 
as it is non-irritating and non-toxic.” 

This incredibly potent stuff had to be 
tried on other microbes — hosts of other 
microbes. The three workers filled doz¬ 
ens of petri dishes with jelly-like agar, a 

u inhibitoiy : as used here, the 

power to stop the growth of microbes. 
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favorite microbe food. On these plates 
they planted bacteria. Then they incu¬ 
bated the plates, so that the microbes 
would grow into thriving colonies. Then 
they would test the killing power of this 
new X stuff christened penicillin. 

The mold filtrate broth was added to 
a plate containing B. typhosus, the bug 
that causes typhoid fever. No effect. Pen¬ 
icillin didn’t work. A disappointment? 
Yes, in a way. Yet you couldn’t expect it 
to work everywhere — any more than 
you could expect one key to open all 
doors. 

It was also a failure against B. dysen- 
teiiae, producer of dysentery, and 
against B. coli. In fact, penicillin didn’t 
seem to work against any of the bacteria 
that cause intestinal diseases. This was 
recorded. 

Against the gonococcus, which causes 
gonorrhea, there was activity on an un¬ 
precedented scale. Penicillin seemed to 
take savage delight in destroying the mi¬ 
crobe of this crippling sickness. The 
same was true of the meningococcus. 

Fleming took a fresh plate of agar, 
dripped a little of his own saliva on it, 
and smeared it over the plate. The hu¬ 
man mouth contains nearly every mi¬ 
crobe in existence. After the plate was 
incubated for a while it contained a 
flourishing bacterial garden. Then he 
added penicillin. The better part of the 
microbes promptly died. The only sur¬ 
vivors were those not touched by the 
drug. Here was a fine new laboratory 
tool for the bacteriologist — an easy 
means for isolating penicillin-resistant 
microbes. 

“ This makes it infinitely easier to iso¬ 
late penicillin in sensitive organisms. Re¬ 
peatedly B. influenzae have been iso¬ 
lated in this way when they have not 
been seen in fihns of sputum and when 
it has not been possible to detect 


them in plates not treated with penicil¬ 
lin.” 

This was the bacteriologist speaking, 
the man more interested in laboratory 
techniques, new tricks for the trade, than 
in combating human disease. But Flem¬ 
ing quickly got back on the track. 

This penicillin stuff looked amazingly 
valuable as a destroyer of microbes. But 
Fleming checked his enthusiasm. So was 
carbolic acid a good microbe destroyer. 
He was back in France again now —in 
his thinking. Would this X stuff also de¬ 
stroy leucocytes, thereby doing more 
harm than good in wounds? He would 
see. He added a little of his mold broth 
to human blood serum, then watched 
and waited. Minutes, hours, passed. No 
damage! Penicillin didn’t hurt these wan¬ 
dering street cleaners of the blood 
stream. 

Fleming reported all these results in 
a clear, scholarly little paper in The 
British Journal of Experimental Pathol¬ 
ogy in June, 1929. 

Add up the score to this point. A fleck 
of mold had drifted into Fleming’s win¬ 
dow and landed on a culture plate. As 
it eventually developed, this was a piece 
of good fortune and a blessing to the 
human race. Yet the odds against such 
a miracle were incalculably great. 

The chances were at least 100 to 1 
that a mold casually drifting in a win¬ 
dow wouldn’t be Penicillium notatum. 
And if it were this mold, the chances 
were another 100 to 1 that it wouldn’t be 
a good producer of the drug penicillin. 

Yet this thing had happened to Flem¬ 
ing. Having a prepared mind, he was 
ready to interpret its significance when 
he saw the halo of clear fluid on his 
staph plate, and he had the good sense 
to perceive its full implications. 

Yet, e\'en at this stage, penicillin was 
by no means ready for its life-saving job. 
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The mold filtrate broth contained only 
minute amounts of the drug. Gallons of 
this material would be necessary to con¬ 
trol even the mildest infection, and you 
couldn’t pump gallons of anything into 
the veins of a man. 

For that reason alone, for nearly ten 
years, everyone forgot all about peni¬ 
cillin. Only in Fleming’s laboratory, 
where he continued to use it to isolate 
bacteria, was interest in the new drug 
kept alive. 

British drug and chemical houses were 
interested in penicillin. But they could 
do little about it. Every ounce of their 
effort had to go into prosecution of the 
war. That June of 1941 was a period of 
darkness. The Germans had erased the 
remnants of the British troops on Crete 
and had signed a non-aggression pact 
with Turkey. Their army was roaring 
into Russia. 

A scientist named Florey knew what 
penicillin would do for war-wounded 
soldiers. Someone had to make this magic 
stuff. There was but one place in the 
world to turn. Florey and Heatley se- 
aired travel grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and left for the United States. 
It was their job to sell penicillin and the 
necessity for large-scale manufacture. 

It isn’t likely that two less well- 
equipped salesmen ever took the road 
before: Florey, quiet and reserved; 
Heatley, rail-thin and almost hopelessly 
shy. And, looking bapk on it now, they 
had very little to sell. Stripped to its 
barest essentials, they had an incredibly 
expenave brown powder which had 
been used on six cases —two of which 
had died. It was a dismal bill of goods 
these two almost hopelessly bad sales¬ 
men had to sell. Anyone with reasonable 

“Florey and Heatley: both of these British 
scientists had been working with Fleming. 


sense would have given any odds that 
American industry would not buy this 
one. A medicine that cost thousands of 
dollars for a single dose? There weren’t 
enough Rockefellers and Morgans who 
could afford it. 

When they arrived in Washington they 
called on Dr. Charles Thom, principal 
mycologist of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultm-e. He knew exactly 
what they should do. They should go 
immediately to Peoria, Illinois, to the 
U. S. D. A.’s^® Northern Regional Re¬ 
search Laboratory. Go out there, he said, 
and lay this thing on the line. They have 
all the facilities and the brains needed 
to whip any problem of this kind, he 
continued. A bright bunch, they would 
get the idea. Fact was, Thom added, 
they had to get the idea. War wounds 
were killing too many good men. Not as 
bad as the Civil War, in which half of 
the wounded died; not even as bad as 
the last war, in which more than six per 
cent died. But still bad enough. 

In recent years, industry has been 
tremendously interested in micro-organ¬ 
isms—molds, yeasts, bacteria. These 
minute creatures have the happy faculty 
of converting cheap raw materials into 
costly chemicals. Feed Aspergillus niger, 
for example, on a diet of beet-sugar pulp 
and it will produce citric acid. And citric 
acid can be sold in car lots to the soft- 
drink, candy, and other industries. 

'This was the type of thing the North¬ 
ern Regional Laboratory was set up to 
develop. Its microbe zoo was one of the 
best in the world — containing thousands 
of specimens. 

Dr. Robert D. Coghill, ex-Yale diem- 
istry professor, headed the fermentation 
studies. Florey and Heatley sat down 
in his oflSce to talk this thing over. Cog- 

“n.S.DJL: United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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hill said that American pharmaceutical 
houses were already at work on pen¬ 
icillin. Several companies had started 
research programs even before Florey 
had accumulated enough of the drug 
for clinical trials. They had found just 
what the British workers found —that 
yields were too pitiably small to be of 
value. 

They were all agreed on one thing. 
Without mass production, penicillin 
would be valueless. Unless this produc¬ 
tion was achieved, penicillin could never 
ciu*e a child sick with staph blood poi¬ 
soning, and it could never pull a man 
back from the brink when he had a 
brand x)f pneumonia which the sulfa 
drugs couldn’t touch. 

What was needed, they all agreed, 
was a better strain of Fleming’s mold, or 
a better diet for it —anything which 
would coax the reluctant performer into 
producing more penicillin. There was no 
escaping the fact that at present levels, 
production of penicillin could never be¬ 
come a commercial reality. 

They discussed the possibility of the 
pharmaceutical industry enlarging the 
research program already under way. 
Yet government should be in on this 
thing too. If there was ever a place for 
co-operative effort between government 
and industry this was it. But what gov¬ 
ernment laboratory? 

“ Why not yours? ” Florey asked. 

“Well,” said Coghill, “why not? ” 

Before the conversation was over. Cog- 
hill was rearranging his research staff, 
deciding who would start work on Fen- 
iciUium notatum next morning. Florey 
had a tube of this mold, derived from 
Fleming’s original culture, in his pocket. 
It was decided that Headey would stay 
at Peoria to teach the lab staff all he 

” pharmaceutical (f&r'md-sfl'tl'kftl) houaea: 
firms that toanufacture drugs and medicines. 


knew about growing this recalcitrant 
stuff. 

Coghill selected the group to work on 
penicillin: Andrew Moyer, Kenneth 
Raper, George Ward, Bill Schmidt, and 
Frank Stodola would start the ball roll¬ 
ing. Eventually, the entire staff — twenty- 
five men — were turned over to the job. 

Moyer and Raper were in charge. 
Moyer worked with Fleming’s strain; 
Raper sought new and better penicillin 
producers. 

The British workers had been growing 
their PenieilUvm on a modified Czapek- 
Dox medium — water, glucose, min¬ 
eral salts, and a few other chemicals. And 
they had been getting two units of pen¬ 
icillin — a unit is an arbitrary measure of 
bug-killing ability — per cubic centi¬ 
meter of mold broth. 

To Moyer, it was obvious that the 
mold didn’t like the diet it was getting. 
He started serving up a variety of new 
meals. He would add this and that to 
the medium, watch the mold grow, then 
pass the broth along to Heatley for an¬ 
alysis. Penicillin production stayed at 
two units per cubic centimeter. 

One day, for a reason which God alone 
knows, Moyer decided to add corn-steep 
liquor to the medium. This is the fluid 
that is left after com is soaked in water 
in the starch-making industry. Moyer 
watched these flasks of mold and they 
appeared no different from the others. 
Firet the mold was a fuzzy white, then 
green, then it grew -into a solid mat on 
the smrface of the fluid. It was ripe for 
harvest. Now that it was full grown, 
there would be as much penicillin in the 
broth as there would ever be. He sent 
this broth along to the laboratory for 
routine testing. 

A plate of Staph, aureus was taken 

n medium: here used in the sense of a food 
substance for cultivating bacteria or fungi. 
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from an incubator. A tiny glass tube, 
about a half inch long, was placed 
end-up in the microbe culture. Then it 
was filled with the broth. Gradually, this 
fluid seeped out into the culture plate. A 
clear ring formed around the base of the 
glass tube —where penicillin had killed 
the bugs in the milky staph culture. This 
was the method of assaying, of testing 
unknown solutions for bacteria-killing 
ability. 

After another twelve hours Moyer ex¬ 
amined the plate. The halo of clear fluid 
was over twice as large as it should be! 
This particular broth, this com-steep liq¬ 
uor broth, contained at least ten times as 
much penicillin as any broth had ever 
contained before! This meant that with 
exactly the same amount of effort, you 
could get ten times as much penicillin! 

This was a tremendous step forward. 
Now penicillin began to get within 
range. Think of it the way you think of 
apple trees or tomato plants. One apple 
tree planted in rocky, sterile soil will 
hardly produce enough apples to fill a 
derby hat. Another, planted on rich, 
well-drained soil, will produce several 
bushels. Com-steep liquor was the good 
soil the mold wanted. 

While this work was going on, Raper 
was seeking better strains of the mold. 
In a way, such a search is very much like 
a search for higher producing strains of 
cotton, beans, or peas. You simply grow 
your mold colony on a plate and look 
for something different. 

If a round colony of mold growing on 
a plate is spreading rapidly in one direc¬ 
tion, that fast-growing mold along the 
edge is interesting. Raper watched for 
this sort of thing. 

He found hundreds of them. Each 
time he took a platinum loop, fished out 
a bit of this mold, and started it growing 
on a plate of its own. 


Raper had another project. Would the 
Army Air Forces provide him vinth soil 
samples from all over the world? The 
request doubtless sounded rather foolish 
to Air Force men, busy fighting in a war. 
Biit there is always the lurking idea that 
a research man may be up to something 
important, and that it is best to humor 
him. So pilots flying home from India, 
China, Africa, South America, dutifully 
picked up handfuls of airport dust to 
cart home to Raper. 

The Penicillia are primarily soil mi¬ 
crobes. Therefore, what better place to 
look for them than soil samples carted 
in from all over the world? You might 
run into something interesting. 

Raper went through these soil sam¬ 
ples, cultirring them, finding microbe 
menageries. He would pick out the Pen¬ 
icillia, discard the rest. Then there was 
more of that elaborate hocus-pocus of 
growing the interesting ones, testing 
them for penicillin production. In a way 
it was disheartening, blind searching. 
But in the end it paid dividends, huge 
dividends. 

Moyer’s corn-steep liquor had multi¬ 
plied penicillin production tenfold. Then 
an industrious mold strain came along 
which doubled this! Penicillin was up 
from two units per cubic centimeter to 
forty —and better strains were on the 
way. Milk sugar was added to the mold 
diet. This gave production another 
thrust forward. 

After all this world-searching for bet¬ 
ter Penicillia it is ironic to note where 
the best of the new ones came from. One 
was in the laboratory’s culture collection 
all the time! Raper’s sharp eyes spotted 
the other growing on a cantaloupe in a 
Peoria market! 

These new strains were interesting, 
particularly the one in the laboratory cul¬ 
ture collection. This was No. 832. It an- 
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swered one big problem. From the out¬ 
set it was apparent that if penicillin were 
ever to become a product of industry, 
better means would have to be found to 
grow the mold. Without huge costs, in¬ 
dustry couldn’t grow it in bottles or trays 
or flasks. It would have to produce pen¬ 
icillin in vast tanks. This meant a mold 
which would grow in submerged cul¬ 
ture, not on the surface of the media. 

Fleming’s original strain, now going 
by the formidable label of No. 1249.B21, 
wouldn’t grow in submerged culture. 
But this new one, No. 832, would. This 
opened the door. 

The big research assault launched by 
Coghill was succeeding magnificently. 
Com-steep liquor, milk sugar, better 
strains, had worked production wonders. 
The mold which once produced only 
two units of penicillin per cubic centi¬ 
meter was now producing 200 or more 
imits. Penicillin was no longer a labora¬ 
tory freak. 

These efforts were perfectly comple¬ 
mented by the work of Industrial re¬ 
search men employed by chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. In addi¬ 
tion to seeking fundamental knowledge, 
this latter group had a second chore. 
These workers had to translate penicillin, 
a laboratory freak, growing in one-liter 
bottles, into a substance growing in 
12,0(X)-gallon fermenters. The story of this 
work would make a book in itself. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 

1. Was Fleming’s first discovery of the 
action of penicillin entirely hick? Or was it 
the result of previous training? What is 
there in the training of a scientist and in 
his method of work that permitted Fleming 
to take advantage of the lucky chance that 
came his way? 

2. Why was it that nothing was done for 
ten years after the discovery of penioillin 


OF THE mind 

about producing the new substance com¬ 
mercially? 

3. What is it about penicillin that makes 
it so much better than carbolic acid and 
other drugs for use in the human body? 

4. What two methods of attack were 
used in the laboratories in Peoria to secure 
increased production? 

5. What was the method used in labora¬ 
tories to develop variant strains of peni¬ 
cillin? 

APPLYING AN IDEA 

6. On page ."iQ? in the study of poetry, 
the point is made that the scientist and 
the poet look at the world in very much the 
same way. Read what is said there about 
how the poet sees the world. What is there 
in Fleming’s work on penicillin that is like 
the observation of a poet — like Robert Frost 
watching the Pacific Ocean (page 600)? 

WORD MASTERY 

7. Context. From time to time in the 
word-study sections of this book you have 
been directed to figure out the meaning of 
a word from its context —from the mean¬ 
ing of the sentences before and after it. This 
is not always easy to do, for sometimes the 
connection of the unfamiliar word with its 
context is not clear. There are two kinds of 
context, however, in which you have no fig¬ 
uring to do. The author has done it for you. 
All that is required of you is careful read¬ 
ing. Sometimes the author gives you the 
meaning of the unfamiliar word by quoting 
examples. He may introduce his example 
by words which you can regard from this 
time on as definite signposts: “ for example,” 
“ like,” “ such as.” 

A second kind of context occurs when 
the author restates the meaning of an un¬ 
familiar word in familiar terms. Sometimes 
the author encloses the restatement in 
dashes. Sometimes he uses words to intro¬ 
duce his restatement which you may also re¬ 
gard from this time on as definite signposts: 
“in other words,” “that is to say,” “to put 
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it another way.” Sometimes he uses the word 
or alone and follows with a synonym for 
the unfamiliar word. 

There are a number of instances in “ Yel¬ 
low Magic” of this careful help to the 
reader. The author has given either re¬ 
statements or examples for all of the fol¬ 
lowing words. Look them up to be sure you 
know the meaning the author has given 
them. Notice the signposts which occur for 
almost all of them. Watch for these sign¬ 
posts in the future; 

a. Environmental factors (page 585) 

b. Petri dishes (page 585) 

c. Lysis (page 586) 

d. Peptone broth (page 586) 

e. Peritoneum (page 587) 

f. Unit of penicillin (page 590) 

g. Assaying (page 591) 

8. Word-building. Most of the big, many- 
syllabled words in English are built from 
familiar little words. If you watch for the 
little word in the big word you will get an 


important clue to the meaning of the big 
word. In this kind of word analysis it will 
help you to know that certain suffixes are 
added to words just to make them into 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. These suffixes 
add nothing to the meaning of the word. 
For example, the suffix -ly is almost always 
a sign that a word is used as an adverb. The 
following suffixes are used to make nouns and 
add nothing to the meaning of the word: 

-ance -ness -hood 

-ence -mony -ty 

-ation (-tion, -ion) -ment -tude 

-ery -acity 

The following words occur in “Yellow 

Magic.” By using the information just given 
about word-building you can get important 
clues to their meaning. First, look for the 
little word in the big word (you may have 
to adjust the spelling just slightly in some 
cases); then drop off the suffixes that have 
no meaning: 

implications significance fermentation 


THE HEADING OF POETRY 


You will remember that, at the 
outset of this unit, we defined the human 
mind as not only the sum of our many 
skills but also the accumulation of our 
culture. This means our ways of living, 
our buildings, painting, music, and 
poetry. You have just read about two 
great scientists, Leeuwenhoek and Flem¬ 
ing, who have contributed to the growth 
of the human mind. Now you will read 
about poets and poetry, and you will dis¬ 
cover that poet and scientist have much 
in common. , 

A curious thing about poetry is that it 
means so many different things to so 
many different people. It is impossible to 
settle on a definition of poetry that will 
satisfy everyone. Poetry eludes defini¬ 
tion. There are a few things about 
it, however, on which everyone does 
agree. 


First of all, the poet sees things dif¬ 
ferently from other persons. He never 
writes just a factual description of a per¬ 
son or a scene or an event. Looking at 
something that to most observers is 
merely commonplace the poet is struck 
by something new, some new shadow, 
or some new pattern that others have 
missed. What he sees may force into his 
mind a likeness with something else, a 
comparison which, once read, changes 
these commonplace things forever.Thou- 
sands of men have looked into the Pacific 
and seen the waves, the shore, the cliffs, 
but a poet like Robert Frost sees some¬ 
thing more and records it in the striking 
poem “ Once by the Pacific ” which fol¬ 
lows in this unit. No one who has read 
this poem will ever watch the waves 
coming into shore again without recall¬ 
ing (lines 7-9): 
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“You could not tell, and yet it looked 

as if 

'Fhe sand was lucky in being backed by 

cliff, 

The cliff in being backed by continent.” 

The poet looking at a familiar scene is 
suddenly struck by some new relation¬ 
ship. Or he sees a meaning that others 
have passed by. The newspaper reporter 
looks over the crowd at a championship 
fight and writes “thirty-five thousand 
paid admissions.” The radio commenta¬ 
tor reports “ a colorful and excited 
crowd.” The poet hearing the crowd 
shout for action, eager for blood or a 
knockout, suddenly senses a relationship 
of spectators to fighters that the reporter 
and commentator have missed. He writes 
about the sea of faces rising and falling 
like waves and threatening to overpower 
the canvas island in its center. It is dif¬ 
ficult to put this phase of poetry into a 
few words. Some writers have called it 
poetic insight. Perhaps it is simpler to re¬ 
fer to it as a special way of seeing things, 
a special way of looking at the world. 

It is not that the poet sees different 
things. He sees the same things, but he 
sees them differently. He sees them im¬ 
aginatively. He sees them with feeling 
and emotion. They make a different im¬ 
pression on him. His purpose in writing 
the poem is to carry over to the reader 
this impression or feeling. Poetry, then, 
is largely about feelings. The word feel¬ 
ing here means much more than just the 
strong emotions like anger, love, and 
fear. It means the calmer emotions as 
well, like sympathy, homesickness, 
friendliness, wonder, amazement. To get 
these feelings across to the reader, the 
poet has at his command a number of 
special devices for catching and holding 
the reader’s attention. 

The way in which poetry appears on 


the printed page is one of these. The 
lines of poetiy rarely run from margin to 
margin as the lines of prose do. They sel¬ 
dom contain more than ten or twelve syl¬ 
lables. There is no feeling of crowding. 
Occasionally, the poet may put a single 
word or two on a line by itself. Some¬ 
times the poet shows how a poem is to 
be read by varying the lengdi of lines, 
giving a whole line, for example, to a 
single phrase. In a page of prose, no one 
phrase stands out from the others; in a 
page of poetry, the eye is guided by vary¬ 
ing line lengths to particular phrases. 

Rhythm. There is rhythm in all poetry 
even though it may not be obvious at 
first reading. Rhythm is one means used 
by the poet to attract and hold the read¬ 
er’s attention. It is effective because it 
appeals to the ear and to the emotions of 
the reader. Everything that is done in 
rhythm, whether it is typing a letter or 
sawing a log, is done more easily. So it is 
with reading and following an idea in a 
poem. 

But rhythm is more than merely a de¬ 
vice. It helps to convey the feeling or at¬ 
titude the poet wishes to express. With 
different rhythm patterns the poet may 
suggest speed, excitement, or he may 
express peace and tranquillity, or even 
monotony. The rhythm of a poem is part 
and parcel of the feeling it contains. 

Rhythm is secured by repetition of ac¬ 
cent at regular intervals. Every English 
word of more than one syllable is pro¬ 
nounced by giving'one of the syllables 
more emphasis than the otljers. The poet 
tries to fit the accent of the words into 
the rhythm pattern of his poem. When 
he does this successfully, meaning and 
rhythm are united and their combined 
effect upon the reader is powerful. When 
Ravel’s “Bolero” was first played in a 
symphony concert in Paris, the audience 
was thrown into a screaming frenzy by 
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the insistent, powerful beat of the drums. 
Perhaps no poem has ever had an effect 
so powerful, but the rhythm in poetry 
produces important effects upon the 
reader nonetheless. 

There are regular patterns of rhythm 
that have been established over hun¬ 
dreds of years. Most of the poems in this 
book are written in these regular pat¬ 
terns. But some poetry avoids the estab¬ 
lished patterns and uses instead a rhythm 
of phrases of unequal length. The 
rhythm becomes evident when the poem 
is read aloud. Carl Sandburg’s “Fog” 
which follows in this unit is a good ex¬ 
ample of rhythm of phrases. 

Sound. Poetry is a special way of say¬ 
ing things. This is the second thing about 
poetry on which everyone agrees. It ap¬ 
peals not only to the eye but to the ear. 
One way in which it appeals to the ear 
is through rhythm; another way is 
through the repetition of sounds.. The 
repetition may be either of consonants 
or vowels as in 

The sea gives its shells to the shingle . . . 
or 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan . . . 

Sometimes the repetition comes at the 
end of the line; sometimes it comes in 
the middle. If one line is matched in 
sound to another, the two lines are said 
to rhyme. There are many patterns of 
rhyme but they all have as their piupose 
an appeal to the ear of the reader. Poetry 
is pm^ sound and part sense. The poet 
uses sound to. affect the feelings of die 
reader and to get a hearing for what he 
has to say. Since sound is so important 
in poetry it is clear that poetry should be 
read aloud for full enjoyment. 

Figures of Speech. The engineer says, 
“ The modem railroad train powered by 
steam, Diesel, or electric engines moves 
goods and passengers widr increasing ef¬ 


ficiency.” The historian says, “ The thou¬ 
sands of miles of railways have bound all 
parts of this country into a united 
whole.” Emily Dickinson says (page 
600 ), 

“ I like to see it lap the miles. 

And lick the valley up.” 

To this poet, the railroad train has be¬ 
come a giant, powerful animal. She pre¬ 
sents her feeling about trains in a figure 
of speech, a comparison. She writes in 
the special way poetry has of saying 
things. 

New things are always learned in 
terms of old things already known. There 
is no other way to leam. A new machine 
makes sense to the observer only as it 
can be related to machines that he al¬ 
ready knows. This new machine, the ob¬ 
server notes, is like that old one at home. 
It is turned on and off by the same kind 
of switch; the wheels are in about the 
same position; the drive shaft, however, 
is in a different position. Comparisons of 
this kind are the only way we have of 
learning about new things, new ideas, 
new skills. 

The poet uses this normal human 
method of learning to state new insights 
and new ideas. He uses comparisons 
which are called figures of speech. They 
are, in other words, a way of speaking. 
They are never literally and completely 
tme. When a person says his new car is 
like a stratoliner, he doesn’t mean like it 
in every detail but in some one or two 
particulars such as smoothness of riding 
or speed. A comparison of this sort is 
called a simile. If the word “ like ” had 
been omitted, if the person had said his 
car was a stratoliner, the comparison 
would be called a metaphor. 

The poems in this book are filled widi 
similes and metaphors. They were placed 
in the poems not for decoration, not to 
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create a poetic sound, but to heighten 
the meaning, to make new ideas clear. 
The poet uses figures of speech because 
he must. He does not have space or time 
to restate, to illustrate, to give examples 
as the writer of prose does. He writes 
compactly and in narrow space. There is 
nothing that can get across an idea so 
powerfully and dramatically and quicldy 
as a comparison. 

What the Poem Is About. Every poem 
is part sound and part meaning. The 
poet’s purpose in writing the poem de¬ 
termines whether sound or meaning is 
more important. In songs, the sound is 
more important. In Robert Southey’s 
“ How the Waters Come Down at Lo- 
dore," the meaning is very simple. The 
poet’s purpose in this poem was to carry 
over to the reader the physical impres¬ 
sions of the rushing water. Since these 
impressions were chiefly sound, sound is 
most important in the poem. On the 
other hand, in a sonnet the meaning is 
more important. There are a number of 
sonnets in this book, among them “ The 
Dead Village” and “Once by the Pa¬ 
cific.” In all of them, the poet’s purpose 
was to impress an idea upon the reader 
and in all of them meaning is more im¬ 
portant than sound. 

Sometimes the meaning of a poem is 
not clear at the first reading. The temp¬ 
tation for the careless reader is to say 
that such a poem is probably mostly 
sound and to pass on to something else. 
The safest course in the reading of po¬ 
etry is to assume that the poem does 
have a meaning and to study it out care¬ 
fully. Once the meaning is clear, the 
value of the poem as a way of stating 
that meaning becomes clear too. For 
those poems in this book which require 
a second and third reading, the reader 
will find aids to interpretation in the 
footnotes and study questions. For every 


poem in this book, it will be well to ask 
two questions: 

(1) What is the idea or the story in 
this poem? 

(2) What is the author’s feeling about 
the story or idea? 

Suggestions for Reading Poetry Aloud. 
It has been stated above that because so 
much of poetry is sound effect, a poem 
should be read aloud for fullest pleasure. 
But reading poetry intelligibly is not an 
easy matter. Only a few poems can be 
read well the first time the reader meets 
them. Most of them require rereading. 

It should never be assumed that the 
poet, having set upon a rhythm pattern 
for a poem, will stay by that rhythm 
throughout. He may alter the basic 
rhythm for variety. The reader who fol¬ 
lows the basic rhythm pattern blindly 
will miss both the pleasure and sense of 
the poem. There is an example in these 
lines from Tennyson’s “ Crossing the 
Bar”: 

f / / f f 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep. 

Too full for sound and foam 

When that which drew from out the 

boundless deep 

/ f 

Turns again home. 

Notice that too in the second line and 
turns in the fourth line call for an accent 
as they are read. No reader would think 
of saying these words without an accent 
— unless he is following t^ie rhythm pat¬ 
tern blindly. The best procedure is to 
follow the sense of the poem rather than 
the rhythm pattern. Phrases of mean¬ 
ing must be read together without giv¬ 
ing full emphasis to every accented syl¬ 
lable. Here is an example of how this 
stanza might be read in phrases of mean¬ 
ing. 
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But such a tide as moving seems 
asleep 

Too full for sound and foam 
When that which from the boundless 

Turns again home. 

There is one final suggestion about 
reading poetry. Very often a phrase of 
meaning carries over beyond the end of 
a line. This may not be clear in the first 
reading since there may be no warning 
that the carry-over is going to occur. 
Later readings should follow the phras¬ 
ing of meaning rather than the line-by¬ 
separate-line accent of the rhythm. Here 
is an example calling for such reading 
from Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “ Reu¬ 
ben Bright”: 

Because he was a butcher and thereby 
Did earn an honest living (and did 
right) 

I would not have you think that Reuben 
Bright 

Was any more a brute than you or I. 


FIVE LYRIC POEMS 

The scientist and the poet are close 
kin. Both of them look at the world with 
imagination. Both of them look for new re¬ 
lationships, new explanations of why things 
are as they are*. 

Both the scientist and the poet seek truth. 
The poet’s truth is not someBiing that can 
be measured and weighed in test tubes and 
scales, but it is truth nonetheless. The poet, 
along with the scientist, shows the human 
mind working at its very best. That is why 
this study of poetry is placed in this unit 
on “ The Growth of the Mind.” 


The five poems which follow were chosen 
to illustrate aspects of poetry which were 
presented in The Reading of Poetry. Each is 
a famous poem, a part of the literary her¬ 
itage of English-speaking peoples. 


THE LAST LEAF 

BY OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES 

I saw him once before. 

As he passed by the door. 

And again 

The pavement stones resound. 

As he totters o’er the ground 5 

With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 10 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 15 

And he shakes his feeble head. 

That it seems as if he said, 

” They are gone.” 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 20 
In their bloom. 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said — 25 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


30 
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HOW THE WATER COMES DOWN AT LODORE 

BY ROBERT SOUTHEY 

” How does the Water 
Come down at Lodore? ” 

From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell;® 

From its fountains, 5 

In the mountains. 

Its rills and its gills® — 

Through moss and through brake® 

It runs and it creeps 

For awhile, till it sleeps 10 

In its own little lake. 

And thence at departing. 

Awakening and starting. 

It runs through the reeds. 

And away it proceeds 15 

Through meadow and glade, 

In sun and in shade. 

And through the wood shelter. 

Among crags in its flurry. 

Helter-skelter, •' 20 

Hurry-skurry. 

Here it comes sparkling. 

And there it lies darkling; 

Now smoking and frothing 

Its tumult and wrath in, 25 

Till, in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 

4. tarn on tbe fdl: a small high in the mountains. 7. gills: mountain torrents. 8, brake: a bushy 

plaro. 


But now his nose is thin. 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back. 

And a melancholy crack 35 
In his laugh. 

1 know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 


But the old three-cornered hat. 
And the breeches, and all that. 
Are so queer. 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now. 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I ding. 
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It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 

The cataract strong 
Tlien plunges along. 

Striking and raging. 

As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among; 

Rising and leaping. 

Sinking and creeping. 

Swelling and sweeping. 

Showering and springing. 

Flying and flinging. 

Writhing and wringing. 

Eddying and whisking. 

Spouting and frisking. 

Turning and twisting. 

Around and around 
With endless reboundl 
Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in; 

Confounding, astounding, 
iDizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 50 

And falling and brawling and sprawling. 

And driving and riving and striving. 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling. 

And sounding and bounding and rounding. 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 55 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 

And clattering and battering and shattering: 

Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 

Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 

Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 60 

Recoiling, turmoiling, toiling, and boiling. 

And gleaming and steaming and streaming and beaming, 

^ And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 65 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping. 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing: 

And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sound and motions for ever and ever are blending. 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar; 

And this way the watei comes down at Lodore. 


30 
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Fcx; 

BY CARL SANDBURG 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


OF THE MIND 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 

And then, prodigious,® step 

Around a pile of mountains, 5 

And supercilious,® peer 
In shanties by the sides of roads; 

And then a quarry pare® 

To fit its sides, and crawl between. 
Complaining all the while 10 

In horrid, hooting stanza; 

Then chase itself down hill 


I LIKE TO SEE IT LAP 
THE MILES 

BY EMILY DICKINSON 


I like to see it lap the miles. 

And lick the valleys up, 

"Fm,” from Ckicaxo Poems, by Carl Sandburft. Reprinted by 
'' 1 Like to See It Lap the Miles,” by Emily Dickinson, from 
and Alfred Lecte Hampson. Reprinted by permission of Littli 


And neigh like Boanerges®; 

Then punctual as a star. 

Stop — docile and omnipotent • 15 

At its own stable door. 

4 . prodigious (pro-dlj'fis): as used here, huge, 
immense. 6. supercilious (su'per-sll'l-t^s): haughty 
and contemptuous. 8. pare: cut away. 13. Boa¬ 
nerges (bo'a.'nfir'jez): a name given by Christ to 
his disciples James and John. It has come to 
mean any loud-voiced, emotional orator. 

j*nnission of Henry Holt and Company, Inc. _ . ... 

the Poems of Emtiy Dickinson, editra by Martha Dickinson Biancbi 
Brown & Company. 


ONCE BY THE PACIFIC BY ROBERT FROST 

The shattered water made a misty din. 

Great waves looked over others coming in. 

And thought of doing something to the shore 
That water never did to land before. 

The clouds were low and hairy in the skies 5 

Like locks blown forward in the gleam of eyes. 

You could not tell, and yet it looked as if 
The sand was lucky in being backed by cliff. 

The cliff in being backed by continent. 

It looked as if a night of dark intent 10 

Was coming, and not only a night, an age. 

Someone had better be prepared for rage. 

There would be more than ocean water broken 
Before God s last “ Put out the light ” was spoken. 


‘‘Once by the Podfic,” from CaUecled Perns, by Robert Frost. Rqtrinted by pamission of Henry Holt and Company. Inc 
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WATCHING THE POET AT WORK 
The Last Leaf 

1. The old man in the poem reminds the 
poet of the last leaf that clings to the tree 
after all the others have fallen. What is 
there in common between the man and the 
last leaf? 

2. What is the poet’s feeling about the 
old man? Is he making fun of him? Does he 
feel sorry for him? Does he feel superior to 
him? Is he unsympathetic? Does the poet 
realize that his remarks may seem unkind 
and in bad taste to some readers? 

3. This poem illustrates the use of a 
strong rhythm. It will prove interesting to 
read a verse or two giving a heavy accent 
to each syllable that the rhythm patteni 
stresses. The reading should be almost sing¬ 
song. Then reread the same stanzas group¬ 
ing the words into phrases of meaning. 

How the Water Comes Down at Lodore 

4. The idea in this poem is very simple. 
What was the poet trying to show? 

5. What was the poet’s feeling about the 
waters of Lodore? Was he writing a poem 
to amuse the reader? Or was he seriously 
trying to reproduce die sounds of the river 
in words? Prove your point by citing ex¬ 
amples from the poem. 

6. This poem is reprinted here to show 
the efiFect of repeated sounds in a poem. 
Notice that up to line 45 there is a single 
rhyme to the line. Then for a few lines 
there are two rhymes to the line. At what 
line do the rhymes increase to three to the 
line? At what line do they increase to four? 
What is the effect of this increasing rhyme? 
What is the effect of t]ie decreasing rhymes 
in the last four lines? 

7. Go backbver the rhyming words. Can 
you find any that are thrown in just to 
complete the rhyme? Or do they all con¬ 
tribute something to the sound and sight 
effect of the poem? 

Fog 

This brief and famous poem is reprinted 
as an example of how the poet sees com¬ 


mon things in a new light. It also shows the 
use of comparisons. Do you understand the 
comparison? 

8. In what details is a fog settling over a 
city like a cat? 

9. Why does the poet say the fog has 
little cat feet? 

I Like to See It Lap the Mdes 

10. Here is another example of the poet 
seeing familiar things in a new light. The 
comparison is made between a train and a 
horse. How many ways can you find in 
which the train is said to be like a horse? 
For each one show what there is about a 
train that makes the comparison accurate. 

Once by the Pacific 

11. What is the poet’s feeling as he sees 
the waves pounding against the shore? 

12. What is the meaning of lines 8-9? 
What is the meaning of “a night of dark 
intent ”? 

13. What is the poet hinting at when he 
says that something more than ocean waves 
would be broken on this ni^t of dark in¬ 
tent? 


READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT SEVEN 

The apparent ease with which sci¬ 
entists solve their problems today is mis¬ 
leading. To begin with, their work looks 
easy only because it goes so fast. It goes 
fast because there are now so many sci¬ 
entists working in co-operation all over 
the world. Today there are thousands of 
scientists in America and Europe. Only 
a century ago their number would have 
been counted in hundreds. And three 
hundred years ago it might have been 
difiScult to name even a hundred real sci¬ 
entists. Scientific progress is rapid and 
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spectacular today because there are so 
many workers, not because the problems 
are easier or the workers more clever 
than they used to be. 

The speed and ease with which mod¬ 
em scientists work today is misleading 
because so much of the groundwork 
has already been done. It was easy to 
study the stars after Galileo built the first 
telescope. It was easy to study microbes 
after Leeuwenhoek invented the micro¬ 
scope. It was easy to locate and name the 
table of elements once Lavoisier had 
shown what really happens when some¬ 
thing burns. After Einstein had stated 
that mass and energy are equivalent, the 
whole. scientific world could turn to 
smashing the atom. 

Modern science works fast and will 
work faster as time goes on because each 
new discovery gives the scientist another 
tool to work with. But the first steps 
were not easy to take; the first inventions 
came hard; the first tools were difficult 
to design and manufacture.Today indus¬ 
try has machine tools which make other 
tools with speed and precision; but if a 
lathe had to be built with only a ham¬ 
mer and anvil it would take consider¬ 
ably longer. It was not easy to think up 
the first telescope or to grind the first 
good microscopic lens. It was not easy 
for Einstein to work out his theories of 
relativity. Men like Socrates, Einstein, 
Darwin are great because they gave 
mankind a new way of looking at the 
world. Yet, original as their discoveries 
were, each one depended upon the ear¬ 
lier work of other men. Einstein could 
not develop his theories of relativity un¬ 
til a Russian mathematician had devised 
an entirely new kind of geometry. The 
world’s knowledge builds up generation 
by generation. 

Hie success of modern sdence is mis¬ 
leading in another way. It suggests that 


all of society’s problems are physical 
problems. It suggests that all of society’s 
problems can be solved by applying the 
scientific method. Neither of these sug¬ 
gestions is wholly tiue. The most per¬ 
plexing problems of the day are social 
and economic. A business depression 
cannot be put into a test tube. Poverty 
and unemployment cannot be weighed 
upon a scale. Something more than ex¬ 
perimental method is needed. Something 
more than physical problems must be 
faced if this civilization is to survive. 

The mind of man is more than just 
brains. It is more than just scientific 
method. The mind of man is the whole 
accumulated culture built up over the 
ages. It is art and science. It is con¬ 
science, morality, religion. It is music and 
poetry as well as chemistry. The pain¬ 
fully slow but encouragingly steady ad¬ 
vance of man’s mind is a thrilling story. 
It is a story of courage, resourcefulness, 
and self-honesty triumphing over fear 
and superstition. And the story goes on 
and on. 


1. The following quotations come from 
selections in this unit. Each quotation gives 
an important idea gained from reading the 
selection in which it occurs. Your task is to 
locate the selection in which the quotation 
appears; 

a. “‘We must trust in nothing but facts. 
These are presented to us by nature and 
cannot deceive. W® ought in every in¬ 
stance to submit our reasoning to the 
test of experiment.* ” 

b. “His simple belief told him that Cod 
had invented all living things in six days 
and, having set the machinery going, sat 
badk to reward good observers and pim- 
ish guessers and bluffers. He stopped 
speculating about improbable gentle 
rains of little animals from heaven. . . . 
Well, there was only one way to find out 
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where they came from. ‘I will experi¬ 
ment! ’ he muttered.” 

c. “ It is as a conversationalist that Athens 
knows him — as the man who asks ques¬ 
tions.” 

d. “‘Do not bother your heads overmuch 
with problems regarding creation or the 
substance of things. . . . What you must 
do is to think how you can live and help 
others to live most nobly and wisely.' ” 

2. The following sentences appear in the 

selections in this unit on The Growth of the 
Mind. They reveal how man has advanced 
step by step from prehistoric times in learn¬ 
ing about himself and the world he lives in. 
If you can show what these quotations mean 
by illustration and example, you can say 
that you understand something about the 
slow painful growth of the human mind. 

a. “‘Well,’ says Soca-ates to himself, ‘I am 
wiser than this fellow anyway. He thinks 
that he knows, when he doesn’t, and at 
least I know that I don’t know.’ ” (“ Soc¬ 
rates,” page 551) 

b. “ Forms are comparatively unimportant; 
the essential thing is that government, 
whatever form it takes, shall be enlight¬ 
ened and just.” (“ Socrates,” page 552) 

c. “ In this one decade more has been dis¬ 
covered than hitherto in a thousand 
years.” (“The Dawn Breaks,” page 566) 

d. “‘My determination is not to remain 
stubbornly with my ideas but I’ll leave 
them and go over to others as soon as I 
am shown plausible reasons which I can 
grasp. ... I have no other pmpose 
than to place truth before my eyes . . . 
and to use the little talent I have re¬ 
ceived to draw the world away from its 
old heathenish sup^stitions and to go 
over to the truth and to stick to it” 
(“ Leeuwenhbek,” page 579) 


BOOKS IN SIMILAR VEIN 

The Story of Ab by Stanley Waterloo 
A tale of the time of the cavemen. 
Exploring with Andrews by Roy Chapman 
Andrews 


This is a collection of some oi the most 
interesting passages in all of Andrews’ 
books on exploration. Smne of the selec¬ 
tions tell of finding remains of prehistoric 
man. 

■Men Before Adam by Anne Terry White 
A dramatic book of adventure tracing the 
ancestry of man. 

Man Is a Weaver by Elizabeth C. Baity 
From the crude weaving of the Old Stone 
Age to the nylon and woven glass of to¬ 
day, the author shows how each inven¬ 
tion and development has affected the 
lives, customs, and economic conditions 
of people all over the world. 

Digging in the Southwest by Ann Axtell 
Morris 

An account of excavations of prehistoric 
settlements in America’s Southwest. 

Rats, Lice and History by Hans Zinsser 
This is a history of plagues and how they 
affected the life of man in earlier cen¬ 
turies. It is also a history of superstition 
and shows how the gradual accumulation 
of medical knowledge helped man to 
overcome fear and superstition and pro¬ 
tect himself from disease. 

Microbe Hunters and Men Against Death by 
Paul de Kruif 

These two famous books show the con¬ 
tributions, the struggles, the defeats, the 
victories of men of science who have 
solved the riddles of disease. 

Heroes of Civilization by Joseph Cotter and 
Haym Jaffe 

'These are brief biographies of great men 
of all countries in the fields of explora¬ 
tion, pure science, invention, medicine. 

Wings for Words by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
This is a brief biography of Johaimes 
Gutenberg, the man who invented mov¬ 
able type and printed the first modem 
books. 

Bag of Smoke by Alonzo Anderson 
The story of die first attempted balloon 
ascents which took place in France. 

A Magician among the Spirits by Harry 
Houdini; and Life Story of Houdini by 
Harold Kellock 

The great magician spent many years of 
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his life exposing frauds and myths and 
superstitions. 

The Goldsmith of Florence by Katharine 
Gibson 

This book shows the development of arts 
and crafts from the earliest days to the 
present. 

Pasteur, Knight of the Laboratory by Fran¬ 
cis Benz 

This is the story of the difficulties, the 
obstacles, the battles that stood in the 
way of this great worker for the health 
of humanity. 

Conqueror of the Sea by Stefan Zweig 
A vivid account of the great hardships 
endured on Magellan’s famous voyage 
around the world. 

Christopher Columbus: the Tragedy of a 
Discoverer by H. A. Houben 
A life of Columbus based on source ma¬ 
terials and letters. 

Lives of Destiny by Donald Culross Peattie 
Brief biographies of twenty-four leaders 
in science, statesmanship, exploring, mu¬ 
sic, and other fields. 

Masters of Science and Invention by Floyd 
Darrow 

The biographies of eighteen of the great 
scientific pioneers from Galileo to Ein¬ 
stein with a clear and readable statement 
of their contributions to human knowl¬ 
edge. 

On the Trail of Ancient Man by Roy Chap¬ 
man Andrews; Before the Dawn of His¬ 
tory by C. R. Knight; Life Long Ago 
by C. L. Fenton 

These three books contain fascinating ac¬ 
counts of the days when dinosaurs really 
stalked the earth. 

The Natural History of Nonsense by Bergen 
Evans; Sorry, but You’re Wrong about 
It by Albert E. Wiggam; Quicker Than 
the Eye by John Mulholland; Do You 
Believe It by Otis Caldwell and Ger¬ 
hard Lundeen 


Here is ammunition and proof to dis¬ 
courage belief in superstitions, astrology, 
and foolish ignorance. 

Tradition by Anne Emery 
This popular novel about high school 
students portrays a modem struggle and 
problem. How shall different races leam 
to live together? 

Marvels of Industrial Science by Burr W. 
Leyson 

Written in somewhat technical language, 
this book tells about achievements in 
many lines: plastics, fabrics, glass, tran¬ 
sistors, silicones, the gas turbine, and 
the atomic battery. 

Atomic Experiments for Boys by Ray¬ 
mond F. Yates 

This book will help you to demonstrate 
some of the basic principles of the atom 
through experiments that can be per¬ 
formed with homemade equipment. 

The Sea Around Us and Under the Sea 
Wind by Rachel Carson 
Fascinating accounts of marine life, both 
in the deep sea and in the shallow tidal 
areas. 

The Sun, the Sea, and Tomorrow by F. G. 
Walton Smith and Henry Chapin 
A short book about the potential sources 
of food, energy, and minerals from the 
sea. 

The Fabulous Insects edited by Charles 
Neider 

Twenty-four fascinating tme stories about 
various kinds of insects, including “The 
Houdiiii of the Spider World,” “The 
Dauber Wasp,” and “ Ants That Kill Ele¬ 
phants.” 

Epics of Salvage by David Masters 
Beginning with an account of the rais¬ 
ing of the burned French liner Nor¬ 
mandie from the mud of *New York har¬ 
bor, this book tells of a series of danger¬ 
ous diving and salvage exploits during 
World War II. 



THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE FUTURE 


THE PAST stretches away thousands of years behind us. In that time 
man has learned many of the innermost secrets of the world around him. He 
has invented machines to peer into the infinitely small world of electrons and 
into the infinitely large and remote world of the stars in outer space. By his 
ingenuity he has forced atoms, which he cannot see, to split apart and in 
splitting to do his work for him. He has created great hteratures in many 
languages; he has written stirring symphonies; he has painted breath-taking 
pictures, erected inspiring buildings. He has created beauty as well as ma¬ 
chinery. He has done so much that youth may well ask what there remains 
to do. 

The answer is — everything. The important problems of living together 
comfortably and peacefully have not been solved. The promises of natural 
science for the futiue are astonishing, but natural science is not enough to 
keep civilization from flying apart. The persistent and difficult problems lie 
outside natural science. Until recently they have not even been honestly faced. 
It has been easier to set them aside than to think about them. But time is run¬ 
ning out. Now the crises and conflicts of modem life must be faced and re¬ 
solved, or this glittering civilization will perish. Men have become clever — 
unfortunately clever — not only in building but in destroying. 

The challenge of today and of tomorrow is to act honestly and fearlessly 
to save what can bd saved. It is in the words of Tennyson, " To strive, to seek, 
to find, and not to yield ” until the problems of living together are settled. 
The selections in this unit restate this challenge and name some of the prob¬ 
lems of this day and the days to come. 




Ralph Morse, Life Magazine O Time, Inc, 


Man has created beauty as well as machinery, 
hut the important problems of living together 
have not been solved. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE SKY 

BY CHARLES COOMBS 

Ever since prehistoric times — and 
possibly even before — man, inspired by the 
example of the birds about him, has 
dreamed of flying. The ancient Greeks told 
a legend about Icarus, who not only flew, 
but came so close to the sun that his wings 
(which were held together with wax) 
melted, so that he plunged into the sea. 
Leonardo da Vinci, who lived in the days 
of Christopher Columbus, actually drew 
plans for a flying machine of sorts. He made 
no attempt to carry his project beyond the 
dream stage. In 1670 a would-be flier pro¬ 
posed to raise a ship into the air by means 
of metallic globes with a vacuum inside. 
His scheme turned out to be impractical, for 
any globes strong enough to resist crush¬ 
ing by the outside atmospheric pressure 
were too thick and heavy to rise off the 
ground. In the nineteenth century John 
Townsend Trowbridge wrote a humorous 
poem called “ Darius •Green and His Fly¬ 
ing Machine,” in which he told about a 
boy who built a contraption with which he 
tried to fly from a hayloft — with disastrous 
results. 

Thoughts of flight were for idle dreamers 
and overimaginative boyjs. Sensible people 
knew that man would never fly —and for 
centuries they were right. It was only with¬ 


in the present century that the Wright 
brothers, braving the ridicule of their neigh¬ 
bors, proved that man could indeed lift 
his feet off the earth and still have some 
hope of choosing his course through the 
skies. Nowadays the question is not “Will 
man fly? ” but “ How fast and how high? ” 

A CONFIRMED pessimist might 
take one look at the blueprint for a hu¬ 
man being and insist that the featherless, 
wingless, hamburger-eating creature 
should keep its ten toes planted firmly 
on the ground. He would certainly tes¬ 
tify to the foolhardiness of men who 
monkey around with high-speed ma¬ 
chines that zip through the skies at heat¬ 
generating velocities capable of melting 
them, and at altitudes where there is 
not enough oxygen to keep a housefly 
alive. He might also point out that if a 
man decides to make a sharp turn while 
barreling through the sky at 1,000 miles 
per hour, he can expect to get the numb¬ 
ing impression that some unseen force 
is trying to pull his shoes up over his 
ears. 

Possibly our pessimist is being over¬ 
cautious — possibly not. The human race 
has never been fearful of venturing be¬ 
yond the limits that nature seems to im¬ 
pose upon its activities. All civilized 
progress reflects man’s curiosity, practi- 


“ Problems in the Sky.” from Survival in the Sky, by Charles Coombs, copyright O by Charles Coombs. Reprinted bsr SO^ 
mission of William Morrow and Company, Inc. 
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cal intelligence, and willingness to as¬ 
sume his full share of risks in order to 
arrive at answers to his problems. 

But there is no denying that man has 
become the big problem in modem 
flight. Already machines have become so 
powerful, heavy, and fast that he is in¬ 
capable of maintaining control over 
them without considerable outside aid, 
both physical and mental. Power boosts 
take the place of man’s puny strength, 
electronic eyes pick up where human 
vision leaves off, and computers think 
faster and more accurately than the hu¬ 
man mind. There are myriad ^ other 
mechanical aids. Fragile man has been 
able to stay with the airplane as long as 
he has, only because medical, scientific, 
and engineering experts have worked 
long and hard to figure out new devices 
and new procediures to overcome, at 
least partially, every hazard that has 
presented itself. 

Man is extremely durable, in spite of 
his innate ® fragility; after all, his body 
is about three-quarters watei:, held to¬ 
gether by a complicated and somewhat 
flimsy mesh of cell tissue and bone. But 
durable as he is, there must be definite 
limits beyond which his inherent ® weak¬ 
nesses may not be overcome, even with 
the aid of the most clever and skillfully 
conceived gadgets. 

No sensible person is going to say just 
where those limits are, however. The 
chances are that man will find some way 
to go over, under, around, or through 
any recognized barrier. His intelligence, 
ingenuity, and fortitude along these lines 
is particularly evident in the realm of 
flight. In no other human endeavor has 
so much progress been made in so short 
a time. By the same token, never have 

* myriad (mlr^-dd): an indefinitely large num¬ 
ber. > innate (In'ndt): inborn. * inherent (In- 
hgr'lnt): belonging by nature. 


SO many problems occurred in such 
close order. To carry it one step further 
— and a large and encouraging step, at 
that —the present flomrishing state of 
aviation is firm testimony to the fact that 
man has consistently come up with the 
correct answers, where and when they 
were needed. 

Thus far, however, man’s skills have 
been applied primarily to mechanical 
problems. These were the main consid¬ 
erations during the first fifty years of 
flight. When a faster airplane was 
needed, the designers, engineers, and 
manufacturers added streamlining and 
more power. If some additional strength 
was necessary to take care of the added 
speed and power, they riveted in a few 
more braces. Presto! Hot turns at fast 
speeds, and don’t worry about the wings 
coming off. 

Year after year, aviation progress has 
been little less than fantastic — from the 
Wright brothers’ speed of approximately 
40 miles per hour to modern speeds, ap¬ 
proaching 2,000 miles per hour in ex¬ 
perimental airplanes. This is indeed 
breath-taking progress. Flying at alti¬ 
tudes ranging from treetop level to near¬ 
ly 100,000 feet also took a bit of doing. 
These achievements are even more 
amazing when one realizes that all of 
this has taken place within a short span 
of approximately fifty years. 

Progress in aviation, however, has 
been measured almost entirely by im¬ 
provements in the ^machine, not in the 
man. Man’s physical limitations are fair¬ 
ly constant factors, although not always 
easy to measure, and flying applies vari¬ 
ous severe stresses and strains on the 
human body. Being pliable — often to an 
amazing degree -i- man can oppose those 
stresses and strains, but he can never 
fully overcome them. There will always 
be a point beyond which his most v^- 
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iant efforts will fail to overcome the 
ever-increasing physical and mental 
loads imposed upon him by supersonic 
flight. Fortunately, this point of failure 
has never been definitely established. 
Some say it is in sight; others say not yet. 
But all aviation experts admit that man 
is finding it more and more diflBcult to 
adapt himself to the rigorous demands 
of faster and higher flight. 

Let’s look at man for a moment and 
see why he is the weak link in this fly¬ 
ing business. Man is designed to live 
comfortably only in the relatively dense 
atmosphere near the earth. As we all 
know, air is a very solid molecular* 
structure compared to the real nothing¬ 
ness of space. Not only does it contain 
nature’s only suitable source of life-sus¬ 
taining oxygen; it is also solid and heavy 
enough to exert the barometric pressure 
necessary to hold the human body to¬ 
gether. Man has lived in, and become 
accustomed to, atmospheric pressure 
since time began. 

'The atmosphere at sea level presses 
upon each square inch of every creature 
or object with a force of 14.7 pounds 
(14.7 p.s.i. — pounds per square inch). 
Multiply this by the square inches of 
skin area on the average man or woman, 
and you will see that each one of us is 
really carrying about 60,000 pounds of 
atmospheric weight. Physically, we are 
not aware of this constant pressure; na¬ 
ture has “ wired and braced ” our bodies 
to resist with comfort the constant out¬ 
side weight, or compression, of the at¬ 
mosphere. Buf if the weight, or pressure, 
is removed, the entire structure explodes 
outward. This is exactly what happens 
as altitude increases and the atmosphere 
thins out, eventually dissipating*^ into 

* molecular (m6-l£k'11'lSr): composed of mole¬ 
cules, the smallest units of chemical elements. 
* dissipating (dts'l*p£t'Ing): scattering. 


space, which has no weight, or pressure, 
whatsoever. This decompression of at¬ 
mospheric pressure is one of the great 
hazards of extreme altitudes. 

The dense atmosphere near the earth 
also contains a heavy concentration of 
life-sustaining oxygen. About 21 per cent 
of the atmosphere at sea level is com¬ 
posed of oxygen molecules. Nature has 
adjusted man’s breathing apparatus to 
function most efficiently when inhaling 
an atmosphere containing 21 per cent of 
oxygen. Due to man’s adaptability, he 
can breathe a concentration of up to 100 
per cent oxygen for a considerable 
length of time without suffering ill ef¬ 
fects. He can even breathe considerably 
less than 21 per cent of oxygen for a 
limited time and remain healthy. But if 
the oxygen content is lowered too much 
or for too long a time, he is in real trou¬ 
ble. 

A mountain climber begins to get 
winded when he reaches a height of 
6,000 feet or more, because even at that 
comparatively low altitude the atmos¬ 
phere is 17 per cent thinner than at sea 
level. Oxygen percentage decreases in 
direct proportion to decreasing baromet¬ 
ric pressure. Although a man’s body can 
readily adjust itself to a 17 per cent de¬ 
crease in pressure and oxygen, the effects 
are noticeable if he does much exercis¬ 
ing, for this increases the body’s de¬ 
mand for oxygen. At 10,000 feet, breath¬ 
ing becomes definitely labored. At 15,000 
feet, members of a climbing party are 
in trouble unless they have progressed 
upward slowly in order to allow their 
lungs to become adjusted to the lower 
diet of oxygen. Physical breathing be¬ 
comes extremely difficult, and oxygen 
starvation, called hypoxia,® retards both 
physical and mental activity. 

'The great adaptability of the human 
■ hypoxia (hi- pdk'sl- i ). 
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US. Air Farce photo from Department of Defense 
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Fragile man has been able to stay with the airplane 
as long as he has only because he has figured out devices 
to overcome the hazards that present themselves. 


machine does allow a certain hexibility 
in these general rules. For instance, 
Tenzing Norgay, the famous Sheipa 


guide and co-conqueror of Mount Ev- 

^ Sheipa guide: one of the hillmen who live in 
eastern Nepaj. Originally of Tibetan stock, these 
people live high in the Himalaya. 
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erest, can climb to altitudes in excess of 
25,000 feet without the aid of bottled 
oxygen, which is indeed no ordinary 
feat. But it was only through careful 
training and a lifetime of living on the 
high Himalayan slopes that his body 
and mind had adapted themselves to 
atmospheric conditions which would 
quickly prove fatal to most people. 

In the Peruvian Andes, certain Indian 
tribes live and work at an altitude of 
18,000 feet, the highest known commu¬ 
nities in the world. Down through the 
centuries, nature and necessity have pro¬ 
vided these people with deeper chests 
and larger lung capacities than the rest 
of us. They fare quite well in an atmos¬ 
phere containing just half the pressure 
and half the oxygen of sea-levcl atmos¬ 
phere. They would, in fact, have to 
acclimatize themselves to life at sea 
level in order not to suffer from hyper¬ 
ventilation. This abnormal condition is 
the result of getting too much oxygen 
for too long a time. Although it is the 
exact opposite of hypoxia, it aifects the 
physical and mental functions of human 
beings in miich the same way. 

Tenzing Norgay and the Peruvian In¬ 
dians are rare exceptions to the general 
rule. At 18,000 feet, a large percentage 
of people would lose consciousness 
within half an horn:. By and large, this 
height marks the limit at which the hu¬ 
man body is able to adapt itself to 
drastically reduced barometric pressure 
and oxygen content for any considerable 
length of time. 

That is why the United States Air 
Force and the United States Navy will 
not allow their fliers to go above this 
altitude unless they have been carefully 
indoctrinated in the use of high-altitude 
oxygen equipment and have undergone 
test “flights” in the pressure chamber. 

Yet airmen fortified with adequate 


breathing apparatus and provided with 
a fair substitute for atmospheric pressure 
have reached altitudes approaching 100,- 
000 feet. So who is to say how much 
higher fliers may go, and still survive, if 
sufficient oxygen and pressure are avail¬ 
able from one source or another? 

The problem of changing tempera¬ 
tures is also of considerable concern to 
air-minded men. People are most com¬ 
fortable in a surrounding temperature 
of approximately 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Yet eight miles above the earth — a rou¬ 
tine altitude for today’s jet airmen — the 
outside temperature is a frigid 67 de¬ 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. Wliat 
chance is there of surviving sudden ex¬ 
posure to such extreme cold? Very little, 
indeed, unless the body is adequately 
protected. It is part of the job of science 
and engineering to see that the airman 
gets exactly the protection he requires. 
Aircraft air-conditioning systems and 
various types of electrically heated or 
hot-air-circulating flying suits have ac¬ 
complished this successfully. 

Excessive heat is an even more critical 
factor. In high-speed flying it becomes a 
problem of enormous importance. On 
an average summer day the outer metal 
skin of an airplane traveling at Mach * 1, 
or the speed of sound (approximately 
760 miles per hour at sea level), will be 
heated to a temperature of about 200 
degrees Fahrenheit, due largely to the 
added friction of the air against the 
plane. As speed increases, friction heat 
increases even more rapidly. By rule of 
formula, aerodynamic ® temperature 
rises in proportion to the square of the 
speed, or velocity. At three times the 
speed of sound (Mach 3) at sea level, 
the sldn of the airplane would have a 

* Mach (m&K). * aerodynamic (&'er'd*dl<n&m'- 
Ik): pertaining to aerodynamics, the science of 
the motion of the air and the effects of such 
motion on bodies in the air. 
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sizzling temperature of around 900 de* 
grees Fahrenheit. This is more than 
enough heat to consume an aircraft; yet 
it is far from the peak heats that would 
result from even faster speeds. At Mach 
10 — which no airman would attempt at 
sea-level density — friction heat would 
generate a temperature above 8,000 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit. This is su£Bcient heat 
to vaporize a diamond! 

At Mach 3, temperatures are high 
enough to melt most metals. What 
chance does man have, if the heat seeps 
through the airplane to him? Yet, as we 
shall see later, there are ways around 
this problem. Man’s complete depend¬ 
ence upon gravity is another handicap 
in supersonic flight. Gravity always has 
been with us and doubtless always will 
be. We are able to keep our feet on the 
ground when we walk, only because 
gravity holds them there. Our arms hang 
at our sides, instead of flailing around 
aimlessly, only because gravity exerts a 
steady downward pressure on them. We 
can move them only by using muscular 
energy to combat the downward pull. 
All activity is governed by gravity. No 
one ever has found a way to neutralize it 
successfully for any length of time. 

Some pilots, through erratic high¬ 
speed maneuvering, have been able to 
cancel out the force of gravity for brief 
periods. They report it to be a strange 
and frightening experience. In a very 
few seconds their amazement gives way 
to growing terror and a loss of orienta¬ 
tion. But, to date, these periods of 
weightlessness have lasted so short a 
time that we have only a sketchy idea 
of what might happen to man when he 
is subjected to longer periods of free¬ 
dom from gravity. 

Such a situation is certain to arrive in 
the not too distant future. With each 
increase in the speed of our latest air¬ 


craft, man comes closer to the velocity 
that will cancel out the pull of terres¬ 
trial gravity. The horizontal speed nec¬ 
essary to counterbalance gravity is estab¬ 
lished at approximately 17,500 miles per 
hour. Although an object traveling at 
this speed would still be pulled down¬ 
ward by the earth’s gravity, the curva¬ 
ture of the earth would cause its surface 
to fall away at the same rate as that of 
the object’s descent. With no place to 
fall, the vehicle would simply continue 
circling the earth. Since it would of 
necessity be traveling at an altitude be¬ 
yond any atmospheric resistance, it 
would coast endlessly. Both craft and 
occupants would become weightless ob¬ 
jects floating freely in space. Few dedi¬ 
cated scientists label this possibility a 
fantasy. But the big problem is whether 
man will be able to retain his sensibili¬ 
ties and functions — to say nothing of life 
itself —once gravity is removed and he 
discovers himself in the totally unfamil¬ 
iar state of weightlessness. 

There are plenty of other barriers to 
man’s progress in the sky. How can he 
survive if he goes beyond the protective 
filter provided by the earth’s atmosphere, 
which absorbs and renders harmless bil¬ 
lions upon billions of ultraviolet and 
cosmic rays? In controlled amounts, these 
rays are essential to life. In uncontrolled 
amounts they are destructive. As man 
flies higher and higher into the ever- 
thinning atmosphere, the rays are filtered 
less and become more dangerous. Above 
the atmosphere, where man’s metal 
wings are already beginhing to carry 
him, these rays present a lethal hazard. 

Psychological problems are also posed 
by faster and higher flight. How will a 
man react when, the Mach meter on his 
instrument panel indicates that he is 
traveling at a speed whose heat may at 
terrestrial (te rCs'trl*^): earthly. 
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any moment start melting the metal skin 
of his airplane? The idea that this heat 
may seep through the cockpit insulation, 
threatening to parboil him, is certainly 
enough to panic the most courageous 
pilot. 

How will a man feel when he flies so 
high that he cannot even see the earth 
— only the hazy film of the atmosphere 
beneath him? Will he not experience a 
profound loneliness heretofore un¬ 
known? By nature, man is a gregarious " 
creature; he needs the company and 
comfort of others. Even in the absence 
of companionship, he clings firmly to his 
knowedge of being a part of the life 
on earth. Pilots of research aircraft, such 
as the Douglas Sk)n’ocket and the Bell 
X-IA, have described the eerie loneli¬ 
ness they have experienced high up in 
the purpling skies where few other men 
have ever been. If man is disconnected 
from all earthly contact, may he not ex¬ 
perience loneliness of sufiBcient intensity 
to create mental chaos? 

These are some of the problems that 
confront man in his efforts to fly at ever- 
increasing speeds and to higher altitudes. 
Unfortunately, when we group them to¬ 
gether, they seem to present a rather 
dismal picture. But in reality the picture 
is not at all dismal. 

Happily, man is not prone to resign 
himself to defeat when problems seem 
insurmountable. If he were, he would 
still be living in caves, hunting with 
clubs, and traveling only on foot. Most 
of what the .human race has accom¬ 
plished has been due to an inborn deter¬ 
mination to tackle the impossible. As a 
matter of fact, the human race has never 
recognized anything as being completely 
impossible. 

Today this resolute attitude is particu¬ 
larly evident in the field of aviation. 
** gregarious (gri*g&r'I’iis). 


Men and women of knowledge, skill, de¬ 
termination, and courage are solving 
these problems one by one. If the an¬ 
swers are not all there simply for the 
asking, they will be forthcoming, each 
in its turn. But they must be earned. 

One thing is undeniable: man is mak¬ 
ing tremendous progress in the air. Only 
the most confirmed skeptics have any 
doubt that this progress will continue 
toward ever faster and higher flight . . . 
leading, eventually, into outer space. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. In the second paragraph the author 
says, “ The human race has never been fear¬ 
ful of venturing beyond the limits that na¬ 
ture seems to impose upon its activities.” 
Test the truth or falsity of this statement as 
it applies to the following items: 

a. The development of new inventions 

b. Explorations of polar regions 

c. Deep-sea explorations 

d. Mountain climbing 

e. Industrial progress 

f. The development of atomic energy 

2. Why is man “ the big problem in mod¬ 
em flight ”? What human physical weak¬ 
nesses must be compensated for before man 
can greatly increase speeds and altitudes? 

3. What are some of the psychological 
problems that tend to hinder man’s con¬ 
quest of space and speed? 

4. According to the author, what prob¬ 
lems of nature or mechanics must be solved 
so that aviation may continue to develop? 

5. The author says, “ Man is not prone 
to resign himself to defeat when problems 
seem insurmountable” (page 613). 

a. Is this true for man in general? 

b. Does it apply to all individuals? 

6. Is the author optimistic or pessunistic 
about man’s ability to make further prog¬ 
ress in solving problems in the sky”? 
Quote sentences to support your conclu¬ 
sions. 
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EXPANDING AN IDEA 

7. The selection mentions the experi¬ 
ences of pilots flying the Douglas Skyrocket 
and Bell X-IA. With the help of the scien¬ 
tific or aviation magazines in your library, 
report — orally or in writing — on other re¬ 
cent experimental planes and rockets. 

8. Choose one of these topics for further 
library research: 

a. The Sherpas 

b. Tenzing Norgay and Mount Everest 

c. The Peruvian Indians 

9. From newspaper accounts and maga¬ 
zine articles, gather material for a report on 
the progress of experimraits with artificial 
earth satellites. 

WORD MASTERY 

10. Technical Terms. With whatever dic¬ 
tionary or encyclopedia help you may need 
explain the following terms: 

a. Barometric pressure (page 609) 

b. Decompression (page 609) 

c. Molecule (page 609) 

d. Hyperventilation (page 611) 

e. Pressure chamber (page 611) 

f. Cosmic rays (page 612) 

THE FABULOUS FUTURE 

BY DAVID SARNOFF 

You have no doubt heard yoiur elders 
talking about how much more difficult life 
was in the days when they were growing 
up. In recent years the adoption of numer¬ 
ous electrical appliances has removed 
much of the housewife’s former drudgery. 
On the farm the use of power equipment 
has increased production and reduced man’s 
physical labor. Automatic machinery has 
multiplied the flow of manufactured prod¬ 
ucts from our nation’s plants, meanwhile 
reducing the number of hours a breadwin¬ 
ner must work to earn any given product. 
What of the future? What further changes 


will come about before you reach the age 
at which you can tell your children about 
the time of your youth? 

The man who provides some of the an¬ 
swers here is not a writer of science fiction. 
He is a practical executive in the electronics 
industry. It is his business to know what 
new marvels the next few years may bring. 

FOR THOSE of us who view his¬ 
tory as a fascinating spectacle, the pros¬ 
pect of the coming quarter-century is 
exhilarating. It is as if we were privi¬ 
leged not only to see but to participate 
in centuries of development telescoped 
into a brief span. Of one thing we can 
be sure: the segment of time between 
now and 1980 will not be dull. It will 
make heavy demands upon courage and 
character, upon wisdom and good will. 
And I have confidence that we can meet 
those demands, provided we approach 
our tasks not in fear but with faith in 
ourselves and in the strength of our free¬ 
doms. 

'The dominant physical fact in the next 
quarter-century will be technological 
progress unprecedented in kind and in 
volume. In relation to the total history 
of the human race, the last hundred 
years have been no more than a split 
second. Yet they have compassed more 
technological achievement than the mil¬ 
lennia^ that preceded. The harnessing 
of electricity to the purposes of light, 
power, and communication; the demon¬ 
stration of the genth theory of disease; 
discovery and applicatioiv of the elec¬ 
tron; invention of radio and television; 
development of anesthetics; the explora¬ 
tion of genes and mutations; ^ invention 
of motor vehicles; evolution of the as- 

I 

* milleimia (ml-lSn'I-i): thousands of years. 
* mutations (m1l•t&'sh^^nz): sudden variations in 
the biological characteristics of offspring. 


"The Fabidous Futnm” by David SarnoS. Rqxinted from tbe bode. Tit* PoMoim Future, by spedal permiadoa of the editon of 
Ferkmes O lOS^ by tnne. Inc. 
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sembly line and other mass-production 
techniques; proliferation ® of organic 
chemistry; the splitting of the atom; de¬ 
velopment of antibiotics; the vast expan¬ 
sion of the known and measured uni¬ 
verse of stars and galaxies — these are 
only the highlights of recent progress. A 
generation ago television, nuclear en- 
ergy, jet planes, penicillin, nylon and 
dacron fabrics were unknown or incu¬ 
bating in laboratories. 

The quantity of the new powers and 
products and processes at man’s dispo¬ 
sal is important; but even more impor¬ 
tant is the increasing speed at which 
these things have come. It is not a case 
of continued increase but of continued 
acceleration of increase. We need only 
project the curve into the future to real¬ 
ize that we are merely on the threshold 
of the technological age. 

A recent statement by a large elec¬ 
trical concern, referring especially to 
electronics and atomic energy, declared: 
“All these fields . . . are so promising 
that we expect to produce more in the 
next ten years than in all the previous 
seventy-five years of our existence.” 'The 
figures may vary, but the same pattern 
of rapid growth holds true for American 
enterprise as a whole. 

There is no longer margin for doubt 
that whatever the mind of man visual¬ 
izes, the genius of modem science can 
turn into functioning fact. I have seen 
this demonstrated again and again. A 
ciarrent example will show what I mean. 

In 1951, on Jhe occasion of the forty- 
fifth anniversary of my association with 
radio, I suggested to the scientists of the 
RCA research laboratory in Princeton, 
New Jersey, which bears my name, that 
they invent three “ presents ” for me by 
the time the fiftieth anniversary came 
around in 1956.1 asked, first, for a mag- 

* proliferation (prA-llf'6r-&'sh^a): rapid growth. 


netic tape recorder of television" pro¬ 
grams; second, an all-electronic air con¬ 
ditioner; and third, a true amplifier of 
light. 

The scientists smiled. “He certainly 
can ask for the impossible,” one of them 
later remarked. But the thrilling part of 
the story is that before half the five- 
year period had passed, the scientists 
had actually produced one of the “ pres¬ 
ents,” the magnetic tape recorder of 
black-and-white and color television 
programs; and they had made such sub¬ 
stantial progress on the other two that 
their early realization now appears most 
promising.* 

We are now engaged in the develop¬ 
ment of a new form of light — electronic 
light, which is the keystone of the light 
amplifier under development. Already I 
have seen this light amplification, ex¬ 
perimentally, in ratios of more than 
twenty times the original, and further 
progress is certain to be made. When 
that number twenty reaches one hun¬ 
dred, we shall have a practical amplifier 
of light — produced directly within a 
thin layer of electronically active mate¬ 
rial. 

The potentials for practical use of 
this development will surely be greater 
than we can now foresee. This can safe¬ 
ly be said of almost any new invention. 
When Faraday® first produced an elec¬ 
tric current, neither he nor his con¬ 
temporaries could visualize the amazing 
future he had unlocked. Neither did 
Marconi dream of broadcasting and tele- 

* Indeed, when the fiftieth anniversary arrived 
on October i, 1956, the scientists presented Mr. 
Sarnoff with all three of the requested “pres¬ 
ents”: (i) the magnetic tape recorder which can 
reproduce television programs on home receivers, 
(2) a silent electronic room air conditioner with 
no moving parts, and (3) an electronic light 
amplifier which can multiply the intensity of pro¬ 
jected light up to one thousand times. * Fara¬ 
day: Michael Faraday (1791-Z867), an Englisb 
chemist and physicist. 
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vision when he succeeded in sending the 
first faint wireless telegraph signal 
through the air. 

Electronic light will eventually pro¬ 
vide startling substitutes for present 
types of illumination and thus will 
change the very appearance of our 
homes, stores, factories, streets, and cit¬ 
ies. Electric light will have been freed 
from the prison of a vacuum bulb. It will 
obsolete® the television tube of today, 
while bringing bigger and sharper pic¬ 
tures in color as well as in black and 
>vhite. Light amplification is expected to 
lead to devices that will make not only 
photography but vision possible in dark¬ 
ness, and to enlarge immensely our vis¬ 
ual penetration of outer astronomic 
space. It may well reduce and in time 
cancel out one of the perils of night 
driving by taking the glare out of light. 

I have enlarged on the implications of 
a single research project in a single lab¬ 
oratory in order to suggest the fabulous 
dimensions of the teeming novelties now 
gestating ^ in hundreds of laboratories, 
hu ge and small. 

The released energies of the atom, 
though born in war and baptized in de¬ 
struction, are already being funneled 
to man’s constructive purposes. Because 
nuclear power is so recent and impres¬ 
sive, we have not yet digested it psycho¬ 
logically as we have earlier miracles. The 
real mission of science should be to cre¬ 
ate, not destroy. While the first atomic 
propulsion has been assigned to a sub¬ 
marine, it can be taken for granted that 
before 1980 ships, aircraft, locomotives, 
and even automobiles will be atomically 
fueled. 

The era of nuclear power for peace¬ 
able civilian purposes is already at hand. 

* obsolete (5b'sd'iSt'): to make obsolete, that 
is, no longer in use, discarded. ’ gestating (j£s'- 
t&t-lng): developing. 


It dawned in America when President 
Eisenhower waved a neutron wand in 
Denver, Colorado, that broke ground at 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania, for the first 
commercial plant powered by atomic 
energy. The first nuclear-power plant 
will surely rank with the first steam en¬ 
gine, the first electric motor, Morse’s first 
telegraph message, Edison’s first electric 
lamp, and Marconi’s first wireless mes¬ 
sage as milestones of material progress. 

Two years ago the Radio Corporation 
of America publicly demonstrated an 
atomic battery that gives promise of 
many useful services. Only a minute 
amount of electric current was gen¬ 
erated, barely enough to send the short 
telegraphic message I had the privilege 
of tapping out — “ Atoms for peace.” But 
the potentials of that event are enor¬ 
mous. This was no longer the use of 
atomic energy to make steam to make 
electric current —it was the direct con¬ 
version of nuclear energy into elec¬ 
tricity. 

I do not hesitate to forecast that 
atomic batteries will be commonplace 
long before 1980. 'The waste products 
from the fast-multiplying commercial re¬ 
actors will make available abundant cap¬ 
tive radiation for direct conversion into 
electricity. Small atomic generators, in¬ 
stalled in homes and industrial plants, 
will provide power for years and ulti¬ 
mately for a lifetime without recharging. 
Coal, oil, and gas will be increasingly 
displaced as fuel by nuclear energy, but 
will in turn be devoted tq other uses by 
new developments of chemistry and en¬ 
gineering. 

Other sources of energy — the sun, the 
tides, and the winds — are certain to be 
developed beyohd present expectations. 
New materials by the score — metals, 
fabrics, woods, glass — will be added to 
the hundreds of synthetics and plastics 



Hundreds of laboratories are teeming with 
novelties for our future, • 
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already available through our capacity 
to rearrange the structure of matter. 

Fresh water, purified from the briny 
seas, will enable us to make deserts 
flourish and to open to human habita¬ 
tion immense surfaces of the globe now 
sterile or inaccessible. Tidelands and the 
ocean floors beyond, already being 
tapped for oil, will be increasingly 
mined for other materials and harvested 
for chemical and food resources. 

Even guided missiles, transcontinental 
and transoceanic, will find vital civilian 
uses. They will transport mail and other 
types of freight over great distances, 
guided into terminal hangars within min¬ 
utes after their take-off. Pilotless air¬ 
craft for passengers, too, are within the 
realm of the possible. Great fleets of per¬ 
sonal helicopters and other planes will 
make the principal airways almost as 
busy as the highways on the ground, and 
electronic controls will ensure safe travel 
in both dimensions. 

Medicine can look to incalculable aid 
from science and technology. Already 
diagnosis, prognosis,^ therapy, and sur¬ 
gery have begun to make important use 
of nuclear radiation and electronic de¬ 
vices, the electron microscope, for in¬ 
stance. Such uses will expand enormous¬ 
ly by 1980. Similarly, t^hniques for 
learning faster and better will be 
opened up by color television, improved 
means of communication, electronic 
magnification, and other novel processes. 

The era of “ automation ” is upon us. 
Electronic machines will not only com¬ 
pute, remember, and file information — 
tasks they have already taken on for 
business offices, banks, factories, and 
research laboratories — but they will per¬ 
form more and more routine jobs now 
handled by people. Production especial- 

I prognosis (prfig-nO'sls): a forecast of the 
probable course of a disease. 


ly will lean ever more heavily on elec¬ 
tronics in the immediate years ahead. 
Automatic equipment will take much of 
the drudgery and spoilage out of manu¬ 
facture. It will do the jobs of selecting, 
testing, checking, and handling raw ma¬ 
terials and finished products. The goods 
thus produced will then be stored and 
inventoried electronically. 

Some of the innovations will call for 
a change in products or methods of 
operation in some of today’s business 
organizations. However, the whole his¬ 
tory of our American economy proves 
that such changes spell progress; even¬ 
tually many new jobs will be created for 
every job canceled out. The contrast be¬ 
tween the millions employed by the au¬ 
tomotive and related industries and the 
employment provided by the blacksmith 
shops they displaced is an overworked 
example, but it tells the basic story. 

The temptation, at least for someone 
who, like myself, has been in touch all 
his life with such spiraling wonders, is 
to continue the inventory of what is com¬ 
ing. The very fact that electronics and 
atomics are unfolding simultaneously is 
a portent of the amazing changes ahead. 
Never before have two such mighty 
forces been unleashed at the same time. 
Together they are certain to dwarf the 
industrial revolutions brought about by 
steam and electricity. There is no ele¬ 
ment of material progress we know to¬ 
day—in the biological and chemical 
fields, in atomics and electronics, in en¬ 
gineering and physics — that will not 
seem, from the vantage point of 1980, a 
fumbUng prelude. 

We have a right to make the same 
kind of projection for social progress, 
though with fai’ less assurance. Let us, 
therefore, provide such assurance by set¬ 
ting our sights high. The material tri¬ 
umphs now at our disposal and the 
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greater ones to come must be translated 
into a happier life for mankind every¬ 
where. We must give a clear right of 
way to the things that are good, beauti¬ 
ful, and enriching. 

High among our goals must be greater 
mutual tolerance among races and na¬ 
tionalities. We cannot wholly weed out 
the primeval prejudices and fears in the 
jungle undergrowth of the human mind. 
But we can remove some and neutralize 
the effects of the rest. 

The reduction of crime —by individ¬ 
uals and by nations — also deserves pri¬ 
ority in our hopes and plans. The ever 
more plentiful supplies of food and 
goods, higher standards of living and 
education and health — these should 
make the containment of violence easier 
during the coming twenty-five years. 

Automation and other aspects of sci¬ 
entific advance will, as a matter of 
course, put a premium on brains rather 
than brawn. Even now, in America il¬ 
literacy has become more of a handicap 
in life than most physical handicaps. 
The demands for mental competence 
will be vastly enlarged. One hopes that 
by 1980 a decent education (though 1 
recognize that no two of us will agree 
on definitions here) will have become 
as indispensable as a decent suit of 
clothes. 

Leisiure, of course, will be greatly ex¬ 
tended. A much .shorter work week will 
no doubt prevail in 1980, and another 
ten or fifteen years wiH have been added 
to the average life span. Cancer, polio, 
tuberculosis, and an array of other 
scourges will have been consigned to 
the same limbo as cholera, typhus, and 
other great killers of the past. 

Not labor but leisure will be the great 
problem in the decades ahead. That 
prospect should be accepted as a God- 
given opportunity to add dimensions of 


enjoyment and grace to life. We have 
reason to foresee a fantastic rise in de¬ 
mand for and appreciation of the better, 
and perhaps the best, in art, music, and 
letters. 

In small things and large, in greater 
conveniences and a greater recognition 
of our common humanity, the quarter- 
century awaits us in a mood of welcome. 
We must resolve to fulfill its thrilling 
promises. Should we fail, the fault will 
not be with science and technology but 
with ourselves. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. What docs the author mean when he 
says that the last hundred years “have 
compassed more technological achievement 
than the millennia that preceded” (page 
614)? From the article and from your 
knowledge of history, give facts that sup¬ 
port or deny the truth of the statement. 
List on the blackboard some of the inven¬ 
tions that have been developed within the 
last one hundred years. 

2. The writer says, “ The real mission of 
science should be to create, not destroy” 
(page 616). Give examples of scientific dis¬ 
coveries that have been adapted to; 

a. Destructive purposes 

b. Constnictive purposes 

Can you name any discoveries which at 
first seemed to be destructive but which 
were later adapted to helpful uses? 

3. Name important changes that the au¬ 
thor envisions in the following areas: 

a. Transportation 

b. Homes 

c. Medicine 

d. Use of natural resources 

4. Mr. Samoff is primarily interested 
in physical science, yet he does make a plea 
for social progress as well. What does he 
say about: 

a. The prospects for greater tolerance? 

b. The possible reduction of crime? 

c. The use of leisure time in the futur<^ 
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EXPANDING AN IDEA 


5. Since the future about which the au¬ 
thor writes belongs more to the younger 
than to the older generation, you will find 
it well worth your time to consider some 
of the points which the article makes. Pre¬ 
pare thoroughly for a panel discussion on 
one of these topics: 

a. Is automation beneficial? 

b. What kind of education will best fit us 
for the future? 

6. The article touches upon a number of 
technical topics. Volunteer to explain one 
or more of the following to the class, basing 
your explanations upon your own knowl¬ 
edge or upon special library research: 

a. Genes and mutations 

b. Television 

c. Antibiotics 

d. Synthetic fabrics 

e. Magnetic tape recorder of television 
programs 

f. Atomic submarines 

g. Atomic aircraft 

h. Atomic batteries 

7. If possible, invite your physics teacher 
to visit your class to explain what is meant 
by electronic light (page 615) and light 
amplification. While he is present, ask him 
to discuss the applications of the study of 
physics to future careers and to cultural 
background. 


WORD MASTERY 

8. Derivations. The special vocabularies 
of the scientific fields abound with words 
made from Greek and Latin word roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes. With the help of an 
unabridged dictionary, trace the deriva¬ 
tions of the following words and show the 
meanings of the word parts: 

a. Television 

b. Anesthetics 

c. Antibiotics 

d. Amplifier 

e. Illumination 


NEXT STOP THE MOON 

BY G. EDWARD PENDRAY 

It is no longer safe to call any sci¬ 
entific dream “ fantastic.” What seemed 
impossible last year is likely to be achieved 
the year after next. The author of this arti¬ 
cle has been for years a student of rocket 
ships. Since he is a competent scientist, his 
predictions are worth listening to. However, 
you must be alert as you read this selection. 
Note that there are still many exceedingly 
serious problems to be solved before travel 
to the moon is possible. 

THE CONQUEST of space is 
now only a matter of time and engineer¬ 
ing, and some of us will probably live to 
read the story of the exploration and col¬ 
onization of the moon by visitors from 
the earth. The first trip is not going to 
be a Sunday-afternoon picnic. It will be 
physically arduous and it will cost a 
tremendous sum of money, perhaps so 
much that only a sizable national treas¬ 
ury can afford to sponsor it. 

But this voyage will be more signifi¬ 
cant and more important than any other 
since the beginning of time. It will be 
watched breathlessly by the peoples of 
every nation, for after the conquest of 
space our world will never be the same 
again. 

At present the moon seems very far 
away. Its average distance is about 
240,000 miles, equivalent to ten trips 
around the earth at the equator. The 
closest the earth and moAi can approach 
in their normal motions is 216,420 miles. 
At the speed of a space rocket it will take 
about 100 hours to fly that distance — 
about four days' time, or the interval 
now required to cross the Atlantic by 
fast ocean liner. 

To the unaided eye the full moon is 


•N«t Stop the Moon,” by G. Edward Pendray. Reprinted by permission o{ Collier’s and Ruth and MaxweU Ahgr, the author’s agents. 
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merely a bright disk, mottled with darker 
patches —the face of the Man in the 
Moon. These are the surface indications 
of the satellitedeserts and plains, 
mountains and enormous lava flows, val¬ 
leys and craters. Most of the earth’s 
familiar features are there, but there are 
no lakes, oceans, or living things. 

The lunar surface has been carefully 
and accurately mapped, and astronomers 
know more about its pits, craters, valleys, 
and plains than geographers know about 
some of the more out-of-the-way places 
on the earth. 

Much is also known about conditions 
on the moon. The extremes of tempera¬ 
ture from day to night are very great. In 
the lunar day, which lasts two earth 
weeks, the sun’s rays strike directly to 
the surface without the intervention of 
a blanket of air such as we have on the 
earth. As a result, the rocks at midday 
get hot enough to boil water. Only in 
the shadows of caves or sheltered clefts, 
where darkness continues even in full 
day, could human beings survive for any 
length of time. 

In the lunar night, which also lasts 
two weeks, the heat of the surface 
quickly escapes into space by radiation. 
The temperature may fall low enough 
then to freeze any known liquid. Human 
beings could exist under such conditions 
only with the aid of very special insula¬ 
tion and heating equipment. 

More serious than either of these dif¬ 
ficulties is the lack of atmosphere.^ A 
man transported from the earth and put 
down unprotected on the moon would 
simply explode from the pressure of the 

^ satellite (s&t'S*IIt): another name for the 
moon. The satellite of a planet is smaller than 
the planet and revolves around it. In less 
technical usage the word stAeUite means a fol¬ 
lower, a dependent, a puppet. * atmosphere 
(&t'mils-ffr): the whole mass of air surrounding 
the earth which provides vitally-needed oxygen, 
moisture, and a pressure at sea level of about 15 
pounds to the square inch. 


air inside his body, like some of the deep- 
sea fish when brought too rapidly to the 
surface. 

To protect himself from these hazards 
— intense heat, extreme cold, and power¬ 
ful blasts of ultraviolet and other killing 
radiations from the sun and stars — the 
moon explorer will require very special 
equipment. He will need some kind of 
“moon suit,” a highly developed, thor¬ 
oughly planned, all-enclosing mobile 
shelter that will provide air at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure like a diver’s suit; in ad¬ 
dition it must supply other vital neces¬ 
sities for lunar existence, such as tem¬ 
perature control, mobility, and electric 
power to manipulate large tools. 

A ponderous suit of this kind would 
be impractical on earth, for it would 
weigh too much. However, the gravita¬ 
tional attraction ^ on the lunar surface is 
only about one fifth of that on the earth. 
A ISO-pound man would tip the scales 
at only 35 pounds on the moon. A suit 
weighing 700 pounds on the earth would 
weigh only 140 pounds on the moon. The 
suit, in addition to protecting the man, 
would serve as ballast, enabling him to 
maintain his balance and control his 
muscles. 

This 700-pound suit could be of almost 
any size or shape. It would have to be 
strong enough to withstand an internal 
pressure of about 15 pounds to the 
square inch, yet flexible enough to per¬ 
mit the occupant to move about easily. 
It would require its own power plant — 
perhaps an electric generator operated 
by sun power for the lunar daytime, and 
a storage battery at night. Its air- 
conditioning plant should be capable of 
reprocessing continuously the precious 

* sravitational (gr9.vT't&'shjfn-&l) attraction: 
the force that pulls us to the earth’s surface. It is 
what gives us weight, and since this force is small 
on die moon’s surface, the weight of the moon 
suit would be much less there than on the earth. 
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air bieatVied by die occupant, putting it 
back into the circulating supply after en¬ 
riching it with fresh oxygen. It would 
probably have to extract breathed and 
perspired moisture from the air, purify¬ 
ing it for reuse, for both water and air 
must be brought from the earth. 

The moon suit would require an in¬ 
ternal and external lighting system to 
permit operations in the lunar night; 
also heat insulation and heating and 
cooling equipment for night and day 
conditions; motors and controls for ma¬ 
nipulating “arms,” “fingers,” and other 
external working members; radio and 
radar apparatus for communication, di¬ 
rection-finding, and charting; and food 
storage to permit lengthy exploring trips 
away from the base. Other items might 
also be required to provide for the com¬ 
fort, health, and work assignments of 
the occupant. 

Granted that such suits could be con¬ 
structed — and there seems to be no good 
reason why they could not be — resource¬ 
ful and determined explorers would not 
only be able to live for short periods on 
the surface of the moon, but they could 
thoroughly explore and study it. 

Rocket motors at least twice as eflB- 
cient as the best now in existence will 
be required to make the trip to the moon. 
The space rocket will have to build up to 
the tremendous speed of about seven 
miles a second, which is known to 
physicists as the earth’s “speed of lib¬ 
eration.” That is, once the rocket has 
reached this speed, the motors can 
be shut off and the rocket will coast 
away from the earth by momentum 
alone. If its aim is good, it will hit the 
moon. 

To attain this speed the gas molecules 
in the jet of such a rocket would have 
velocities of three miles a «econd or 


better. Even the most theoretical ve¬ 
locities of the most powerful rocket fuels 
in common use today — gasoline or alco¬ 
hol combined with liquid oxygen —are 
considerably less than this. But so rap¬ 
idly are rockets being developed, so 
promising are certain new secret fuels 
and improved methods, to say nothing 
of atomic power possibilities, that even 
army engineers have begun to turn their 
eyes toward space. One of the projects 
being considered by military rocketers is 
the development of jet-driven projectiles 
capable of being shot completely away 
from the earth. 

Perhaps the foremost question now is: 
Why attempt a trip to the moon? What 
will the explorers be looking for? 

When Columbus approached Queen 
Isabella about supporting his voyage to 
the New World, he had some rather tan¬ 
gible * inducements to offer. There were 
the much-talked-of new trade routes for 
the spices and other products of the 
East. There was, of course, the possibil¬ 
ity of new knowledge, prized by schol¬ 
ars. More appealing to sovereigns both 
then and now, there was also the prom¬ 
ise of wealth and power. 

The same inducements, though on a 
larger, more modem scale, beckon to the 
sponsors of a pioneering voyage across 
space’s vast unknowms. There may be no 
spices on the moon, but, as we shall see, 
the moon is a key point in future trade 
routes with the planets. "Who knows what 
twenty-first-century equivalents of rare 
spices will ultimately be, discovered on 
them? 

For the scholars, ttiere will certainly 
be much new knowledge in the special 
venture. In fact, discovery of new Imowl- 
edge must begiil even before the journey 
starts. Lots of it will be required to build 
<taii|^ble (tfin'jf'b*!): definite and reaL 
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a veliicle to take explorers across the 
void. 

Wealth? Gold isn’t as much prized in 
these times as formerly, but uranium is 
now an even more precious metal and 
there are good — or at least interesting — 
arguments for the possibility of large 
deposits of uranium and other radio¬ 
active metals on the moon. 

Power? Our satellite, by its position, 
size, and other advantages, is the natural 
watchman of the carossroads of space. Its 
gravitational attraction is so small that 
rockets only a little faster than the Ger¬ 
man V-2’s could bombard the earth from 
the moon. With the aid of suitable guid¬ 
ing devices, such rockets could hit any 
city on the globe with devastating effect. 
A return attack from the earth would re¬ 
quire rockets many times more power¬ 
ful to carry the same pay load of destruc¬ 
tion; and they would, moreover, have to 
be launched under much more adverse 
conditions for hitting a small target, such 
as the moon colony. 

So far as sovereign power is concerned, 
therefore, control of the moon in the 
interplanetary world of the atomic future 
could mean military control of our whole 
portion of the solar system. Its domi¬ 
nance could include not only the earth 
but also Mars and Venus, the two other 
possibly habitable ® planets. 

Whether permanent colonies could be 
founded on the moon might depend on 
whether uranium or other practical 
sources of atomic energy are discovered. 
On the earth, uranium seems to be con¬ 
centrated mosti^ in the outer crust. The 
moon, some astronomers believe, was 
once a part of that crust, having been 

® habitable: capable of supporting life. A 
habitable planet is one on wnich man can live. 
Note that the author says possibly habitable. 
Ihete is no evidence that any kind of life other 
than plant life exists on Mars or Venus. 


thrown into space out of the pit where 
the Pacific Ocean now rolls, during a 
violent paroxysm ® in the earlier history 
of our globe. 

It is possible, therefore, that our sat¬ 
ellite, being composed entirely of earth’s 
crustal materials, may be relatively rich 
in uranium. Should this turn out to be 
a fact, it would be simple to construct 
reacting atomic “ piles ” on the moon like 
those of the Manhattan Project, only 
bigger. These could produce heat for 
melting lunar sand into thick glass slabs, 
which would be employed for construct¬ 
ing an airtight roof over a crevice or. one 
of the small craters. Atomic piles could 
furnish power to heat, light, and air- 
condition a small city in such a sheltered 
place. The power might even enable 
chemists to extract oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen from lunar minerals to 
create a water supply and an adequate 
atmosphere in the domed city. 

Obviously, establishing a moon colony 
will take some doing. It will not be ac¬ 
complished by the first rocket ship to 
visit the premises. There will have to be 
at least four stages to the process of con¬ 
quering the moon — each step probably 
consisting of several abortive ^ trials be¬ 
fore attaining success. Assuming rockets 
capable of shooting away from the earth, 
the four stages may be these: 

1. The Target Shots. Unmanned in¬ 
strument-carrying rockets will be sent 
first, to test out flight calculations and 
controls. They will carry self-operating 
radio-equipped instruments to provide 
preliminary information about the range 
of temperatures, radiation, gravitational 
influences, and other conditions to be en¬ 
countered on the journey and on the lu- 

* paroxysm (p&r'dk'slz’m): sudden extreme 
activity or agitation, ^abortive (d-bdr'tlv): as 
used here, unsuccessful. 
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nar surface. These instrument-carrying 
rockets will not be equipped to return. 
They will land on the moon and transmit 
continuous automatic messages back to 
earth as long as their power supply lasts. 

2. The Pilot Expedition will be the 
first manned space rocket. It will carry 
a crew of perhaps five, with all necessary 
equipment. Its mission: to spend a lunar 
day and night — 28 earth days — on the 
moon, gathering all data possible in the 
allowed period, then returning to the 
earth. The crew probably will consist of 
a pilot-navigator, a co-pilot and me¬ 
chanic-engineer, a medical man, a physi¬ 
cist-chemist who is also a radio and radi¬ 
ation expert, and a geologist-mineral¬ 
ogist. These five will be selected not 
only for unusual skill and proficient^ in 
their several technical fields, but also for 
resourcefulness, physical hardiness, cour¬ 
age, and ability to observe. 

3. The Moonhead Expedition will be 
the first small group of pioneers assigned 
to a settlement on the moon. Its size, 
make-up, and equipment will depend on 
what is learned by the Pilot Expedition, 
but may consist of perhaps ten men, 
supplied at regular intervals by addi¬ 
tional cargo rockets, either unmanned 
and robot-controlled, or staffed with 
small crews. Regular two-way communi¬ 
cation and supply connections may be 
started in this way between the earth 
and moon. 

4. Full Colonization, the final phase. 
It will begin after the Moonhead Expedi¬ 
tion has established a firm foothold. The 
original small settlement will be in¬ 
creased in size, and conditions estab¬ 
lished for fairly normal life, considering 
the natural difficulties. A few especially 
courageous women may join their men 
in this phase, though it is not to be ex¬ 
pected that anybody will remain on the 
moon for protracted periods. Colonists 


will probably take regular turns of serv¬ 
ice, alternating with periods of rest and 
recuperation at home on earth. 

This sequence of events will probably 
cover several years, or several decades. 
The first Target shots in all likelihood 
will miss the mark entirely, even when 
they succeed in getting away from the 
earth. A few Pilot shots will undoubtedly 
fail, too, and the crews will be lost. But 
these uncertainties and dangers are not 
apt to deter resolute men from achieving 
ultimate success. 

Judging by the rate at which the jet 
velocities of rocket motors are now be¬ 
ing increased, the first unmanned rockets 
of the Target phase can probably be sent 
in the not-too-distant future. Doubling 
the present jet velocity — which might 
come within five to ten years —could 
mean that an unmanned rocket, con¬ 
structed with two large additional 
“ steps ” or booster rockets, might actu¬ 
ally be sent to the moon with 100 pounds 
or so of self-operating radio and instru¬ 
mental equipment. Such a rocket would 
be only two or three times the size of the 
14-ton German V-2 rockets of World 
War II. 

The Pilot Expedition phase, however, 
will be more of a problem. This shot 
will require a very considerable further 
improvement in rocket motors and fuels. 
It may even have to await the develop¬ 
ment of atomic rocket engines, though 
the general expectation is that liquid-fuel 
chemical rocket 'motors can be devel¬ 
oped that will be efficient enough — 
especially if the still entirely theoretical 
atomic engines are slow in coming. 

Regardless of the source of rocket 
power, the members of the Pilot Expedi¬ 
tion will have to subsist on an absolute 
minimum of everything. It may require 
at least 500 pounds of fuel at the launch¬ 
ing for every pound of pay load trans- 




This is the surface of the moon as pictured 
through the 100 inch reflection of Mt. Wilson 
Observatory. 
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This is a picture of the earth from 100 miles 
above its surface. It was taken, by a camera 
packed into a V~2 rocket which was fired in New 
Mexico. From side to side the picture shows 250 
miles of the eartKs surface. 
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ported to the moon. Therefore, the 
equipment taken will be most carefully 
chosen. Every unnecessary ounce will be 
trimmed away. Rough calculations on 
the necessary pay load (earth weights) 
might go something like this: 

Five men, average weight 180 

pounds.900 pounds 

Food for 37 days, including 28 days 
on the moon and 9 days en route, 

out and back.500 pounds 

Clothing and absolutely necessary 

personal items .200 pounds 

Water, allowing a maximum of one 
gallon per day per man .. 1,500 pounds 
Equipment, for moon research and 


exploration, including 

tools.1,000 pounds 

Moon suits, at 700 pounds 
each.3,500 pounds 


This adds up to 7,600 pounds, but 
probably the estimates are too small. The 
food and water allowances are based on 
Army Air Forces experience with distress 
and subsistence conditions, which indi¬ 
cates that healthy men vnth high morale 
can live for a month or so, and do good 
work, on about 2.7 pounds daily of prop¬ 
erly selected foods, provided they have 
enough water. A gallon of water a day — 
about 8 pounds per day per man —is 
considered the comfort minimum. 

The right foods will be those rich in 
carbohydrates and fats, lean on proteins. 
Air Forces war experience showed that 
carbohydrates dnd fats not only provide 
most energy for their weight, but require 
least water. 

Some protein would be needed, too, 
but assuming the moon explorers were 
physically hardy and in* good condition 
at the start, they would not, in such a 
short period as this, require much tissue¬ 
building type of food. 


The water allowance is a big item tmd 
could possibly be reduced by including 
equipment to reclaim lost body moisture. 
Whether this is practical will depend on 
the weight of the reclaiming equipment. 
If it weighs more than the water .saved, 
or as much, it would be better to take 
the water. 

Heaviest single items are the moon 
suits. But these are actually mobile labo¬ 
ratories and workshops, and hence can 
carry much of the equipment needed for 
exploration. In any case they are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to provide protection 
and mobility for the explorers. 

The rocket itself, in addition to the 
projected pay load, will have to be 
equipped with long-range radio able to 
carry on two-way contact with the earth 
throughout the trip. It will also need 
radar equipment for spotting large me¬ 
teors en route; air-conditioning equip¬ 
ment to regulate pressure, moisture level, 
oxygen, carbon-dioxide content, and con¬ 
tamination of the breathing air; air 
locks in the cabin to permit exit and en¬ 
trance without appreciable loss of pres¬ 
sure; navigation instruments, a g^ley, 
sleeping quarters, machine shop and re¬ 
pair equipment, a small laboratory, 
photographic equipment, medical sup¬ 
plies, and many similar items. 

Provision for enough fuel to transport 
all this equipment, pay load, and other 
necessary items will make the first Pilot 
Expedition rocket a mighty impressive 
object as it stands in its earthly cradle, 
ready for the start of the moon trip. If 
chemical propellants are used, it may be 
as taU as the 1,046-foot Chrysler Build¬ 
ing in New York. Loaded with fuel, it 
may weigh as much as a big battleship. 
More than two-thirds of its starting 
weight probably will consist of fuel. 
the fuel is burned, the tanks will be dis¬ 
carded in segments. The part of the 
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rocket actually arriving on the moon will 
therefore be only a small fragment of 
the original projectile. 

It v(dll still, however, weigh 40 or 50 
tons, representing about one eight-hun¬ 
dredth of the space ship*s original start¬ 
ing mass. 

The best time for the Pilot Expedition 
to arrive at the moon, probably, will be 
the lunar morning. This will permit the 
explorers two earth weeks of daylight to 
get used to their equipment, set up suit¬ 
able living routines and get acquainted 
with the local geography before being 
subjected to the ordeal of the long, cold 
lunar night. 

Their first task after landing will prob¬ 
ably be the righting of the rocket, pre¬ 
paring it for the return journey. The ex¬ 
plorers could then take turns venturing 
out on the lunar plain; at first making 
brief trips to get used to their equipment 
and overcome the queemess of their new 
existence; then undertaking longer for¬ 
ays, traveling in pairs for mutual assist¬ 
ance. 

Each man, carefully briefed and 
drilled for his part before leaving the 
earth, would have a rigorous assignment 
of closely scheduled tasks. The pilot- 
navigator would probably stay with the 
ship, maintaining continuous communi¬ 
cation with members of the expedition 
and with the earth. The geologist-min¬ 
eralogist would be exploring for valuable 
metals and minerals, studpng the pos¬ 
sibilities of various sites for colonies, tak¬ 
ing samples of moon rocks for further 
study on earth. 

The medical man would be checking 
health and living conditions, studying the 
effect on human beings of low gravity, 
airlessness, life in moon suits, intense ra¬ 
diation, and other factors. The physicist- 
chemist’s job would include checking 
earthly computations of the gravitationsd 


constants of the moon, measuring and 
recording the intensity of cosmic rays 
and other radiation, measuring tempera¬ 
tures, observing the effect of vacuum and 
other lunar conditions on physical equip¬ 
ment, and the like. 

These data would be fed promptly to 
stations on the earth, in case accident 
should befall the expedition, preventing 
its return. The explorers would neces¬ 
sarily be prepared to sacrifice their lives 
for the information they had been sent 
to get. 

Just at da\TO of the second lunar day, 
28 earth days after the landing, the re¬ 
turn journey could probably be started. 
On its outward trip from Ae earth the 
space ship must build up a speed of 
seven miles a second to escape, but on 
its return it will need a velocity only 
about one fifth as great, because the 
moon’s speed of liberation is 1.4 miles a 
second. For this reason only a small 
amount of fuel, compared to that used on 
leaving the earth, will be needed to per¬ 
mit the rocket to return. The return fuel, 
of course, must be provided in the orig¬ 
inal cargo carried from the earth. 

The relatively enormous amount of 
fuel needed to get away from the earth, 
and the much smaller amount required 
to escape from the moon is, incidentally, 
one of the reasons why the moon is so 
attractive as a starting place for the 
multimillion-mile journeys to the near-by 
planets in the ultimate phase of inter- 
spacial voyaging. .• 

Very large ships might be economi¬ 
cally launched from the moon for ex¬ 
ploration, and commercial trips to Mars 
and Venus, our nearest planetary neigh¬ 
bors. Ships for the same cargo, con¬ 
structed to be launched from the earth, 
could well be so huge and costly, even in 
an atomic age, as to make such trafiBc 
forever impractical. 
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The moon, therefore, is well worth 
studying these days. It may be the for¬ 
tress of the next conqueror of the earth. 
It may also be the first stop on the inter¬ 
planetary transportation system of the 
next century. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. What devices and materials must be 
invented before a rocket can be sent to the 
moon’s surface? 

2. This article was written in 1946. 
Check the progress of this project of rock¬ 
ets to the moon at the present time by con¬ 
sulting the Reader's Guide for magazine 
articles on the subject and by watching the 
daily newspapers for announcements. Check 
the author’s predictions. How long did he 
think it would take to get a rocket to the 
moon? How many years did he think would 
be required to get a rocket, bearing men in 
it, to the moon? 

3. What is the importance of being the 
first to the moon? 

4. Do you think there is a danger to the 
peace of the world in allowing a single na¬ 
tion to control the moon? How could this 
danger be overcome? 

5. It is important in reading this kind of 
article to note the difference between state¬ 
ments of fact and guesses. Look up what 
the author says in this article about the fol¬ 
lowing. Does he state them as facts or as 
guesses? 

a. Rocket ships will be sent to the moon. 

b. The moon will be colonized during our 

lifetime. , 

c. It will take four days to reach the moon 

d. In the lunarnight the low temperatmre 
will freeze any known fluid. 

e. Permanent colonies can be established on 
the moon. 

6. Context. As in many scientific articles 
written for laymen there*are a number of 
unusual terms in " Next Stop the Moon.” A 


great many of them in this article are ex¬ 
plained by their context. Can you tell the 
meaning of the following from the context? 

a. Lunar (page 621) 

b. Protein (page 627) 

, c. Speed of liberation (page 628) 

d. Recuperation (page 624) 

e. Geologist-mineralogist (page 624) 

7. Base Words. In each of the following 
long words, a small and familiar word is 
evident. From these clues can you tell what 
the words mean in the sentences in this 
article? 

a. Inducements (page 622) 

b. Interplanetary' (page 623) 

c. Resolute (page 624) 

d. Propellants (page 627) 


A DISHWASHER ADDRESSES 
ROTARY 

BY SALOM RIZK^ 

Sam Rizk, whose story follows, was 
nine years old before he knew that he was 
an American citizen. Even at that age he 
could speak not one word of En^ish, for 
he had been bom in Syria and brought up 
there by his grandmother after his mother 
died. When finally he did learn that this 
fabulous, wealthy America across the seas 
was his country, that his mother had be¬ 
come a citizen there years before she had 
returned to Syria, Sam Rizk still had trou¬ 
bles to face. It required five frustrating 
years to convince the American consul that 
Sam was really Sam and that he should be 
given a passport. 

Once arrived in this country, Sam lived 
with his relatives, worked in a packing plant, 
but still spoke and thought in his native 
language. One evening he listened to a 

^ Salom Rizk (sft'15m rishk). Sam is his 
American nickname. 


“A Dishwadier Addresses Rotary,” from Syriam Yankee, by Salom Rizk, copyii^^t, 1943- Reprinted by pennission of Doubleday 
& Company, Inc, 
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campaign speech of a man who like him¬ 
self was of foreign birth. Sam could barely 
understand the English which this foreign- 
bom man spoke so fluently. When he found 
out that the man was nmning for political 
oflBce, Sam was overcome with shame and 
remorse. He determined to be a real part 
of his country, to get an education. He set¬ 
tled in Ames, Iowa, where the story that 
follows took place. 

Sam Rizk’s experience is a challenge to 
every good American to make and keep this 
country the kind of place where a man may 
indeed “work out his own destiny.” It is a 
reminder of the reason why tolerance of 
minority groups is part of our heritage. 

ONE NOON at the restaurant I 
was up to my elbows in dishwater when 
my Greek boss led a tall, pleasant-faced, 
neatly dressed gentleman to the kitchen. 

“ Mr. Rizk,’* the man said, “ I am Mr. 
Forman. I happen to be president of Ro¬ 
tary this year and I have been trying 
to build an interesting and worth-while 
program for the club. My daughter in 
high school has been telling me about 
you and the fine talk you gave in the 
auditorium several weeks ago. The Ro¬ 
tary Club would like to have you as their 
guest at luncheon two weeks from today, 
and they would like to have you talk to 
them on Americanization.” 

“ Haven’t I seen you over at the col¬ 
lege, Mr. Forman? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, you probably have.” He smiled. 
“ I’m in the agronomy ® department.” 

“ He’s the head of the department,” a 
student whispered to me as he left. 

. Imagine this, a college professor, head 
of the agronomy department, president 
of the Rotary Club, a scholar, a gentle¬ 
man, a prosperous citizen, going to the 
kitchen at the back of a restaurant to 
ask a poor, greasy, immigrant dish- 

< agronomy (i'grdn'6‘ml): scientific crop pro¬ 
duction. 


washer to eat lunch with prominent busi¬ 
ness and professional people and to give 
them a talk on Americanization! I was 
too astonished and thrilled to think of 
the difficulty of the task. 

When the gentleman was gone, my 
Greek boss started to laugh. 

“This is a screwy country,” he said. 
“ The pipuls are nuts. I thought it all the 
time but now I know it.” 

“ What do you mean? ” I said. “ These 
people are good.” 

“Yes, yes, they good. But you! You! 
They ask you to spiki Are you good? ” 

And he laughed some more and held 
his fat stomach under his apron. 

“They have hundred professor here. 
They have man who have travel and 
write book and do big t’ing, and they 
want to listen to you. It is crazy, I tell 
you, but when pipuls do crazier things 
dese crazy American do dem.” 

“ It’s not crazy,” I came back belliger¬ 
ently. “ I’m going to talk to them about 
America, about democracy and how I 
like it.” 

And then he laughed some more un¬ 
til I had to laugh, too, but sheepishly. 

“T’ink, t’ink,” he cried, waving his 
arms, “they ask you, a bum Syrian im¬ 
migrant, a dishwasher in a Greek restau¬ 
rant, to spik to them about de democ- 
rada. Democrada! You know where de- 
mocrada come from? You know, aye? It 
come from Greece. If they should want 
to know about democrada, they should 
ask a Greek, not a Syrian who work in a 
Greek kitchen. In my country we do not 
listen to dishwashers. We listen to big 
men, philosopher, t’inker, high-class pi¬ 
puls. Ha, ha, ha, ha. This very funny, 
very funny.” 

And he laughed and laughed; all the 
kitchen help laughed with him. I could 
have crawled down the kitchen drain, I 
felt so small. And I began to think he 
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was right. I could think of nothing to 
defend myself. 

“ You go give talk on democrada,” he 
started in again. “ You give talk on dt- 
izenship. Then what? You get your name 
in paper. If he say nice t’ing about you 
and I like it, I promote you. That s what. 
I make you waitress. You bringa the a)f- 
fee and the hamburg, you bringa the 
rosta bifiE from the kitchen to the pipuls 
on the table, and you can learn English 
from dem. Ha, ha, ha, ha. It make me 
laugh. You who cannot wait on table are 
going to spik to Rotary Club on democ- 
rada, on American citizenship. Are you 
a dtizen? ” 

“Yes,” I said, making a last effort to 
defend myself. 

“ How are you a citizen? ” 

“ From being bom I am a citizen.” 

“ From being bora you are a citizen,” 
he roared. “ Three years you be in Amer¬ 
ica. I be here twenty-three years. I am 
not a citizen. No. I study to be a dtizen. 
Tomorrow I go see judge. He ask me 
question, hard question, see? To be a 
citizen I work, I study. But from being 
bom you are a citizen. Maybe from be¬ 
ing bom you can ct>ok. Maybe from be¬ 
ing bora you can wash dishes. Maybe 
from being bom you can rich me how to 
be dtizen, no? Maybe from being born 
you can read this book on how to be 
American citizen. You see dis big words. 
* Cor-r-r-nstinushun — frumdamental law 
of the land,’ ” he read from the book. 

“ Come, come, can^you read it? ‘ Leg- 
islahshur-r-r-r, legislahtohr-r, he who 
makes law.* CSh you answer dose ques¬ 
tion, aye? No! And you go spik to Rotary 
Club on American citizen! Kamato, 
stichraso! Ashterkdo! ” he concluded 
scornfully, and went about his business. 

What could I say to my boss? He was 
right. I could not pronounce the big 
words in his book about becoming an 
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American dtizen. The word constitu¬ 
tion? I could not pronounce it. Legisla¬ 
ture? He could say that better than I 
could. I thought he had the right to 
laugh at me and even at those who had 
been foolish enough to invite me to 
speak to them. 

As I fished half-heartedly for silver¬ 
ware in the dishwater, I kept turning 
over in my mind what my boss had said 
to me. And the more I thought about it, 
the more I knew he was right I had 
really been living an ugly lie without 
knowing it. I had been fooling myself. 
When I was borne into the shining har¬ 
bor of New York City, I came in like the 
waves of the sea, riding in the da)-light, 
believing I saw clearly what I wanted 
my life to be, free from all bitterness, 
free from hate and pride and fear, free 
from all pretense and falsity. But some¬ 
thing had happened. Perhaps like the 
waves I had been caught in the under¬ 
tow and pulled into the murky half-light 
of the undersea. When my spirit fell 
upon prejudice on these shores, preju¬ 
dice against the foreigner; when it fell 
upon other men’s pride and fear, it was 
swept back, partly at least, into the dark¬ 
ness I had sought to escape. To defend 
myself against prejudice I was falling 
back on the fact that I was bom better 
than other immigrants, bom a foreigner, 
yes, but an American nevertheless. That 
was my pride, the thing that set me 
apart from and above the common run 
of American immigrants. Now I saw the 
wrongness of that, “ From being born ” 
I had no right to call myself a citizen. 
That was too easy, too much like having 
something handed to me on a platter. 
“From being bom” people in Ae old 
country are pashas and sultans. “From 
being born ” people in Europe are aristo¬ 
crats — duk^, duchesses, and kings. But 
in free America mere birth bestows no 




Charlotte Brooks 


These women are studying to pass the literacy 
test as a first step to becoming United States 
citizens. 
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privileges upon me. In America, citizen¬ 
ship is not just something I am bom 
with. It is something I have to earn, and 
I had not earned mine. I had not even 
earned the right to speak to an American 
club on this one theme which had be¬ 
come my driving obsession: American 
citizenship. 

I still had two weeks before speaking 
at the Rotary luncheon, so I sat in my 
room every night till midnight poring 
over my English books, studying the 
grammar books and the spelling books, 
searching the dictionary for just the right 
words to express my meaning. I was de¬ 
termined to earn the right to speak, to 
tell my story, to be a worthy and helpful 
citizen of this great democracy. I began 
to prepare a speech on Americanization. 
When I was alone I walked up and 
down the floor, speaking aloud, telling 
my thoughts to the four walls until I was 
sick of them and began to wonder how 
anybody else could be interested in 
them. 

It is hard to describe the mixture of 
feelings I had the day I was to speak to 
the Rotarians. I was thrilled and I was 
dismayed. One moment I felt an enor¬ 
mous pride, the next moment I felt a 
foreboding shame. First I could not make 
the morning hurry fast enough, and then 
I wished it would drag on forever. What 
if I failed? What if they didn’t like it? 
What if they called it off? Just what? I 
wavered between an agony of doubt and 
an ecstasy of hope. .There was nothing 
else in the world for me that morning ex¬ 
cept that one**event, and I was not sure 
I wanted to face it. 

I had dressed in my best clothes, a 
cheap suit of black broadcloth, and 
shined my shoes till they gleamed like a 
black looking glass. My hair, which was 
coarse, thick, and unruly, I soaked in a 
heavy bath of oil and plastered it down 


with a skullcap, which I wore all morn¬ 
ing. I tried to look and feel as much like 
a businessman as possible. But it was not 
possible. The harder I tried to look like 
an American businessman, the more I 
felt like an immigrant dishwasher. 

Just before noon a member of the club 
called for me in his car. 1 hastily dis¬ 
carded the skull cap, threw off my apron, 
got into my coat, adjusted my tie, wiped 
the dishwater from my shoes, and went 
out to the dining room to be greeted 
with a smile and a handshake so warm 
and strong that all my fears and doubts 
melted as if in the sun. 

As I proudly left the caf4, escorted by 
my host and wearing my distinction like 
a crown, my boss pulled me back to 
earth with a jerk. 

“ Adios, Demosthenes! ” ® he yelled. 

My friends —the students eating at 
the tables, the waiters dishing food at 
the counters — burst into such uproari¬ 
ous laughter that I had to grin myself, 
had to grin at my pouter-pigeon pre¬ 
sumption.* 

Yes, I was not a Demosthenes. I was 
just a — Then, suddenly, it came to me. 
I knew what I would say when I got up 
to speak. 

“ Please do not think I am a speaker,” 
I would say. “ I am not a speaker. I am 
a dishwasher. I am not going to make a 
speech. I am just going to tell you my 
story.” 

At the hotel where the meeting was 
held I was literally overwhelmed, almost 
embarrassed with kindness. The mem¬ 
bers of the club and their guests were 
gathered in the lobby. Everybody seemed 
to know me, but I did not know them. 
Mr. Davis, the superintendent of the 
schools, was there and my speech 

* Demosthenes (d£-mfis'th^nez): a great Greek 
orater of ancient times. * pouter-pigeon presump¬ 
tion: inflated with overconfidence. A pouter pigeon 
puffs out his breast. 
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teacher, Mrs. Gaunt. They took charge 
of me and led me to the speakers’ table. 
On it was a display of the flags of all the 
nations. I could pick some of them out — 
the British Jack, the French tricolor, the 
emblems Italy and Turkey and 
Greece. I had seen them on ships pass¬ 
ing through the Mediterranean, crossing 
the Atlantic, and anchored in the harbor 
at New York. I asked Mr. Davis about 
them. He said Rotary was international, 
a club for businessmen in all the nations, 
an organization standing for service and 
^ood will and peace and fair play for all, 
everywhere in the world. 

With that everything went flat inside 
of me.. I felt insignificant and ashamed, 
assailed with doubts about my appear¬ 
ing here. Why should I speak to these 
people? What could I say to them that 
they did not already know, that any one 
of them could not say better than I 
could? World-minded Americans, with 
thoughts as big as all the nations put to¬ 
gether, and I was presumptuous enough 
to think they might enjoy hearing about 
me, my story, my feelings about their 
country! 

But I was soon swept out of this mood 
by the singing of “ America,” everybody 
facing the flag and singing reverently: 

My country ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing . . . 

Let Freedom ring. 

We had not yet finished our dessert 
when Mr. Forman, the president of the 
club, got up to make some announce¬ 
ments. Then he introduced the super¬ 
intendent of the schools, and then die 
superintendent of the schools introduced 
my teacher, and then my teacher intro¬ 
duced the personnel director of the col¬ 
lege, Dr. Helser, and just when I was 


OF THE FUTURE 

thinking that everybody was going to 
introduce everybody else. Dr. Helser be¬ 
gan to talk about me. 1 knew 1 was next, 
and 1 began to wish 1 hadn’t eaten. 
Something was wrong with my stomach, 
and my heart was racing like a windmill. 

When Dr. Helser said, “I am happy 
to present Sam Rizk, an American who 
had to discover his own country,” I 
struggled to my feet and looked blankly 
in front of me. For a moment that 
seemed endless my memory was a com¬ 
plete emptiness, and the blur of faces 
and eyes and clapping hands before me 
resembled a nightmare. 

Then I remembered what I wanted 
to say. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I started, 
and I was suddenly terrified by the 
thickness of my accent. “Please do not 
think that I am a speaker. I am not a 
speaker. I am only a dishwater. I mean, 
I mean, I am only a dishwasher.” 

Well, everybody laughed so hard I be¬ 
gan to wonder if they were ever going 
to stop. But after that everything be¬ 
came easier. The friendliest thing in the 
world is a laugh, even when it is at your 
own expense. I forgot my prepared 
speech and told my story just the way I 
had told it to the kids in school: How I 
was bom in Syria and my mother died, 
leaving me to be cared for by a grand¬ 
mother. How the death of my grand¬ 
mother left me a miserable and ragged 
orphan of war-tom Syria. How I man¬ 
aged to survive by gating raw birds’ eggs 
and roots in the hills. How I learned I 
was an American citizen. How it took 
five long, painful years to prove it. How 
at last I came to America, and how I 
felt when I saw this vast, rich land with 
its great farms and teeming cities. How 
I almost lost America in a packing plant, 
and how I found it again in a public 
schod. How I appreciated the pri^eges 
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and opportunities of this great and mi¬ 
raculous Jand, the friendliness and help¬ 
fulness of its people, especially those 
who had helped me so much in Ames. 

When I got through, 1 sat down and 
everybody else stood up. They ap¬ 
plauded and applauded until Mr. Davis 
motioned me to stand up, too. I knew 
they were not applauding me. They 
were applauding America, the land 
where something like this could happen 
to anybody, a land where a man was 
free, with the help of his fellows, to 
work out his own destiny. I knew that I 
was living proof to them of what Amer¬ 
ica was and what America could be. 
They were proud of a nation because of 
me. But I could not feel proud. It was 
a very great and a very humbling experi¬ 
ence. 

When the meeting broke up, every¬ 
body came to shake hands with me. Peo¬ 
ple invited me to their homes. They 
wanted me to meet their children. They 
asked me to speak to their clubs. They 
ofFered to lend me money to fulfill my 
ambitions. All this sudden flood of 
warmth and hospitality, all this friendli¬ 
ness and generosity, awakened in me a 
feeling I had been trying to capture 
from the first day I landed in America — 
the feeling that I belonged here, that I 
was accepted. For the first time I really 
felt what my passport had tried so hard 


to suggest and prove; that I was an 
American, that I belonged to these peo¬ 
ple and they belonged to me. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why did Sam Rizk decide he had 
been wrong in setting himself apart from 
the other immigrants? On what basLs had he 
set himself apart? 

2. Can you give examples of how people 
born in this coimtry take their advantages 
for granted? 

3. What did Sam Rizk feel he had to do 
to earn his right to American citizenship? 

4. “ They were applauding America, the 
land where ... a man was free, with the 
help of his fellows, to work out his own 
destiny.” (See page 635.) What is the 
meaning of the phrase “free to work out 
his own destiny”? Do you agree that this 
is possible in America? 

5. In the speech to the Rotary Club and 
in other speeches Sam Rizk told several mil¬ 
lion Americans that they really did not ap¬ 
preciate their country. Why was it that his 
audiences, instead of being angry, ap¬ 
plauded his message? 

6. Sam Rizk mentions meeting prejudice 
against foreigners in America. How do you 
account for this prejudice? Is it warranted 
and reasonable? Look up in the World Al¬ 
manac the number of persons in this coun¬ 
try of foreign birth and the number who 
are children of foreign-bom parents. 


TWO POEMS 


Never before in the world’s history 
has the common man lived so comfortably 
and so free from tyranny and oppression 
as in modem America. For this much, 
American society may be congratulated. Yet 
no one believes that perfection has been 


reached. There is still much to be done. The 
two poems that follow are protests against 
the mistakes of the past and a dhallenge 
to the future. How wfil the common people 
fare in the 1970's and 1980’s? The youth of 
today will answer that question tomorrow. 
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THE MAN NAMED LEGION BY SARA HENDERSON HAY 

The man named Legion asks for nothing more 
Than his own rooftree,® and the right to stand 
Erect, unthreatened, on a square of land. 

His children sturdy and his peace secure. 

The world is wide, the generous earth could nourish 5 

All men, and more, and still have room to spare — 

So brief a while is his to breathe the air. 

So cheap, so simple, all that he would cherish. 

Out of such modest stuflF his dreams are made — 

But being humble, he is set at nought^ 10 

Harried, despoiled, most grievously betrayed. 

And the pathetic little that he sought 
Is held beyond his hope, beyond his touch — 

That little, that impossible too muchl 

3. rooftree: a poetic expression for a roof and all that a roof shelters. It is the ridgepole against 
which the rafters rest. 

"The Mon Named Legion,’’ by Sara Henderson Hay. Reprinted from The Saturday Revieui 0/ Literature. By permission of the 
author. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE BY EDWIN MARKHAM 

{Written After Seeing Millet*s World-famous Painting) 

Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground. 

The emptiness of ages in his face. 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 5 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes. 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

WTiose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 10 

Is this the Thing the Lord Cod made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 15 

And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 


"Hm Man with the Hoe,” by Edwin Markham. Routed by petmiadon of Vii^ IBfaAhinH- 
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Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul — 20 

More packed with danger to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim!® 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades?® 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 25 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 

Through this dread shape the sufEering ages look; 

Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed. 

Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 30 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 35 

How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 40 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable® woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

How will the Future reckon with this man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 45 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings — 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is — 

When this dumb terror shall rise to judge the world, 

After the silence of the centuries? 

22. seraphim (sfir'd-ftm): a Biblical term referring to the angels around God. 24. Heiades 
(ple'yd-dez): a clustef of stars in the constellation Taurus. The “swing” of these stars is their 
change of position in the sky from month to month. 41. immedicable (Im'mCd'i'kd-b’l): not curable. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

The Man learned Legion* 

1. The word legion as used here means 
a vast multitude. What is the meaning of 
the tide? Who is the man named Le^on? 


2. List the things which the poet says 
the man named Legion wants. Do you be¬ 
lieve it is true that he “ asks nothing more ” 
than these things? Is this all that you want 
or is something missing? Does the average 
man in dus country have these things? 



Robert Haas 
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Albert Einstein 
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3. What is meant by “ his own rooftree ”? 
by standing “ erect on a square of land "? 

4. What is the meaning of the phrase 
“ that impossible too much ”? 

The Man with the Hoe 

5. The poet wrote this poem after seeing 
a painting of a French peasant at work in 
the fields. The painting was created in the 
middle of the nineteenth century no more 
than sixty years after the French peasants 
had been freed by the Revolution from the 
serfdom of centuries. Markham’s poem, 
thus, is in part a protest against a departed 
feudalism, but it is also a protest against 
the world of today. Is it a fair protest? Is 
there anywhere in America that you can 
find fanners like the man with the hoe? in 
the rest of the world? Is there anything 
about working on the production line of a 
modem factory that would make a man 
“ dead to rapture and despair ”? 

6. What is the meaning of the following 
lines: 

a. “Who made him dead to rapture and 

despair.” (line 5) 

b. “More tongued with censure of the 

world’s blind greed.” (line 19) 

c. . what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades?” 

(lines 23-24) 

7. Why does the poet say (line 21) that 
the man with the hoe is “ packed with dan¬ 
ger to the universe ”? What is the danger? 

8. Whom does Ae poet hold responsible 
for the conditions of the man with the hoe? 

9. With what is the man with the hoe 
contrasted in lines 11—16? 


WATCHING SHE POET AT WORK 

The Man with the Hoe 

10. What Is the Poem About? 

a. Can you state the dieme of the poem in a 
single sentence? • 

b. What feelings did Millet s picture arouse 
in die poet? To put this question another 
way: how does <he poet want you to feel 


about the kind of man portrayed in the 
painting? 

c. The first part of the poem dovm to line 
33 is a cry of protest. What is the second 
part of the poem about? What is its pur¬ 
pose? 

11. Figures of Speech 

a. “Bowed by the weight of centuries” 
(line 1). What centuries are referred to 
here? What is the weight of these cen¬ 
turies? 

b. “The emptiness of ages in his face" 
(line 3). What is meant by emptiness 
here? How has the past been empty for 
this man’s forefathers? 

c. “a brother to the ox” (line 7). What 
does the word brother mean here? In 
what ways is die man with the hoe like 
an ox? 

d. “ Who loosened and let down this brutal 

jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within 
this brain? ” (lines 8-10) 

The heavy protmding jaw and the nar¬ 
row forehead of the man in the painting 
make him look to the poet more like an 
animal than a man. What is the meaning 
of the poet’s question? Why does he ask 
who did these things? What is the 
“ light ” within a normal man’s brain? 

e. “ When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all 
shores” (line 45). To what is rebellion 
being compared? Can a whirlwind shake 
a shore? This is not a good comparison. 
Can you think of something diat would 
fit this line better than whirlwind? Some¬ 
thing that would really shake a shore? 

12. Choice of Words. Part of the diflB- 
culty in reading Markham’s poem for the 
first time arises from the poet’s use of words 
we do not often employ. Have you made cer¬ 
tain diat the following phrases are fully clear 
in your understanding of die poem? 

a. “ stolid and stunned ” (line 7) 

b. "to have dominion” (line 12) 

c. “ the passion of Eternity ” (line 14) 

d. “immemorial infamies” (line 40) 

e. “perfidious wrongs” (line 41) 
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THE CHIEF INTEREST 
OF A SCIENTIST 

BY ALBERT EINSTEIN 

Scientists do not like to be called ir¬ 
responsible. They do not like to be told that 
it is irresponsible of them to create new in¬ 
ventions and then do nothing about con¬ 
trolling the use of those inventions. They 
like to feel free to pursue their investiga¬ 
tions no matter where those investigations 
lead. But the truth is that not all scientific 
inventions have been good for society. 
Many of them have been misused; many 
have not been fully used. 

Albert Einstein, the twentieth century's 
greatest^ scientist, often questioned the so¬ 
cial consequences of man’s scientific and 
technical discoveries. The following selec¬ 
tion was an address to the students of Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology in 1938. In 
this address Einstein presents a challenge 
to future scientists. 

MY DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS: I 
am glad to see you before me, a flourish¬ 
ing band of young people who have 
chosen applied science ^ as a profession. 

I could sing a hymn of praise with the 
refrain of the splendid progress in ap¬ 
plied science that we have already made, 
and the enormous further progress that 
you will bring about. We are indeed in 
the era and also in the native land of 
applied science. 

But it lies far from my thought to 
speak in this way. Much more, I am re¬ 
minded in this connection of the young 
man who had married a not very attrac¬ 
tive wife and was asked whether he was 

* Pure science deals with basic principles; 
applied science is the use of these principles to 
make things. The laboratory study of the struc¬ 
ture of the atom is pure science; the use of this 
knowledge to create atomic bombs and atomic 
power plants is applied science. 


happy. He answered thus: “If I wished 
to speak the truth, then 1 would have to 
lie.” 

So it is with me. Just consider a quite 
uncivilized Indian, whether his experi¬ 
ence is less rich and happy than that 
of the average civilized man, I hardly 
think so. There hes a deep meaning in 
the fact that the children of all civi¬ 
lized countries are so fond of playing 
Indian. 

Why does this magnificent applied sci¬ 
ence which saves work and makes life 
easier bring us so little happiness? 'The 
simple answer runs —because we have 
not yet learned to make sensible use of 
it. 

In war it serves that we may poison 
and mutilate each other. In peace it has 
made our lives hurried and uncertain. 
Instead of freeing us in a great measure 
from spiritually exhausting labor, it has 
made men into slaves of machinery, who 
for the most part complete their mo¬ 
notonous days work with disgust, and 
must continually tremble for their poor 
rations. 

You will be thinking that the old man 
sings an ugly song. I do it, however, 
with a good purpose, in order to point 
out a consequence. 

It is not enough that you should un¬ 
derstand about applied science in order 
that your work may increase man’s bless¬ 
ings. Concern for man himself and his 
fate must always form the chief interest 
of (dl technical endeavors, concern for 
the great unsolved problems of the or¬ 
ganization of labor and this distribution 
of goods — in order that the creations of 
our mind shall be a blessing and not a 
curse to mankind. Never forget this in 
the midst of your diagrams and equa¬ 
tions. 


“Htt aief Interest of 4 Sdentist,” by Albert Einitein. Reprinted by penniwion from the Sigm Xi Quarterly (now The Ameriean 
SokuiUt) VoL XXIV, p. is8,193^. 
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GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. What is the meaning of the sentence 
(page 640), “‘If I wished to speak the 
truth, then I would have to lie' ’? Why 
does Einstein feel that he is in the same 
position as the young husband? 

2. Do you agree that an uncivilized In¬ 
dian can be as happy as a civilized man? 
What does civilization contribute to real 
happiness? What does it take away? 

3. What is the “ deep meaning in the fact 
that the children of all civilized countries 
are so fond of playing Indian” (page 640)? 

4. What does Einstein mean in saying 
that we have not learned to make sensible 
use of applied science? 

5. Does Einstein believe that the scien¬ 
tist’s obligation to society is fully met merely 
by invention of new devices to increase the 
comfort and ease of living? What else might 
the scientist contribute? 

6. What do you think is meant (page 
640) by “concern for man himself and his 
fate ”? How can the scientist concern him¬ 
self with man’s fate outside the laboratory? 

7. Einstein names two problems which 
he says must be the concern of scientists. 
What are they? Do you think these prob¬ 
lems can be solved in scientific laboratories? 


A NEW AGE IS BORN 

From a statement by the United 

States War Department 

In the early hours of a rainy morn¬ 
ing in the summer of ^1945, a little group 
of scientists scrambled over the desert sands 
of northern Mexico. Top scientists, 

these men, and not the sort to be scrambling 
anywhere. They were tense, excited, ex¬ 
pectant. Directly before them lay a supreme 
test —a test to determine whether their 
years of analysis and e]4>eriment, of bril¬ 
liant dreaming and methodical reasoning 
had been worth the effort. 

Never before in history had so many great 


brains been harnessed to work together on 
a single problem. The best physicists of 
America had been called together. To their 
aid came the great British scientists who had 
been working on the problem. To their aid 
came Niels Bohr, distinguished Danish sci¬ 
entist, who-had fled the Nazis in an open 
boat to England. To their aid came Enrico 
Fermi, famous Italian inventor. 

And now together this group of scientists 
awaited the test. A bomb was rigged on a 
steel tower. The signal for explosion was 
given. What happened is recorded below in 
an oflBcial statement of the United States 
War Department. The success of the ex¬ 
periment at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
placed mankind in a position to destroy it¬ 
self—or to enter a new era of comfort, of 
plenty, of riches in human living. 

A NEW AGE, the atomic age, was 
ushered in July 16, 1945, before the eyes 
of a tense group of renowned scientists 
and military men gathered in the desert 
lands of New Mexico. 

Here in a remote section of the Alamo¬ 
gordo air base, 120 miles southeast of 
Albuquerque, the first man-made atomic 
explosion was achieved at 5:30 a.m. of 
that day. Darkening heavens pouring 
forth rain and lightning immediately up 
to the zero hour heightened the drama. 

Mounted on a steel tower, a revolu¬ 
tionary weapon was set off with an im¬ 
pact which signaled man’s entrance into 
a new physical world. 

Success was greater than the most am¬ 
bitious estimates. A small amount of mat¬ 
ter was made to release the energy of 
the universe locked up within the atom 
from the beginning of time. It was a 
fabulous achievement. A theory which 
had barely been established in scientific 
laboratories before the war was now a 
practical proven fact. 

The atomic bomb project was under 
the direction of Major Graeral Leslie R. 
Groves. But to Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, 
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theoretical physicist of the University of 
California, goes the credit for maldng 
possible the use of atomic energy for 
military purposes. 

Final assembly of the atomic bomb be¬ 
gan on the night of July 12 in an old 
ranch house. As various parts arrived 
from distant points, tension among the 
scientists mounted apace. Coolest of all 
was the man charged with the actual as¬ 
sembly of the vital core, Dr. R. F. 
Bacher, in normal times a professor at 
Cornell University. 

The project had required erection of 
whole cities and radically new plants 
spread over many miles of countryside. 
It had required unprecedented experi¬ 
mentation. No other country in the world 
had been capable of such an outlay in 
brains and technical effort. All this was 
represented in this pilot bomb and its 
parts. Here was the focal point ^ of the 
venture. 

During final preliminary assembly, a 
bad few minutes developed when the 
assembly of an important section of the 
bomb was delayed. The entire unit was 
machine-tooled to the finest measure¬ 
ment. The insertion was partially com¬ 
pleted when it apparently wedged 
tightly and would go no further. 

Dr. Bacher, however, was undismayed 
and reassured the group that time would 
solve the problem. In three minutes’ 
time. Dr. Bacher’s confidence was ver¬ 
ified, and basic assembly was completed 
without further incident. 

On Saturday, July 14, the unit which 
was to determine the success or failure 
of the entire project was elevated to the 
top of the steel tower. All that day and 
the next, the job of preparation went on. 
In addition to the ^paratus necessary 
to cause the detonation,^ complete in- 

^ focal point: The point toward wUch all the 
previous work was focused or directed. * detona- 
.tion Cdfit'6‘n&'Bhdn}: explosion. 


strumentation to determine all the reac¬ 
tions of the bomb was rigged on the 
tower. 

The ominous weather which had 
dogged the assembly of the bomb had a 
very sobering effect on the assembled 
experts, whose work was accomplished 
amid lightning flashes and peals of thun¬ 
der. The weather, unusual and upsetting, 
blocked aerial observation of the test. It 
even held up the actual explosion sched¬ 
uled at 4 A.M. for an hour and a half. For 
many months, the approximate date and 
time had. been set and had been one of 
the high-level secrets of the best-kept 
secret of the entire war. 

Nearest observation point was set up 
10,000 yards south of the tower, where in 
a timber and earth shelter the controls 
for the test were located. At a point 
17,000 yards from the tower, which 
would give the best observation, the key 
figures in the atomic bomb project took 
their posts. 

These included General Groves, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, head of the OflBce of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
and Dr. James B. Gonant, president of 
Harvard University. 

At 3 o’clock in the morning, the party 
moved forward to the control station. 
General Groves and Dr. Oppenheimer 
consulted with the weather men. The 
decision was made to go ahead with 
the test despite the lack of assurance of 
favorable weather. The time was set for 
5:30 A.M. 

The several observation points in the 
area were tied in to the cbntrol room by 
radio and with twenty minutes to go. 
Dr. S. K. Allison of the University of 
Chicago took over the radio net and 
made periodic* time announcements. 
Tension reached a tremendous pitch 
in the control room as the deadline ap¬ 
proached. 
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The time signals, “ Minus twenty min¬ 
utes, minus fifteen minutes,** and on and 
on, increased the tension to the breaking 
point as the group in the control room 
held their breaths, all praying with 
the intensity of the moment which will 
live forever with each man who was 
there. 

“ At minus forty-five seconds,” a robot 
mechanism took over, and from that 
point on the whole great complicated 
mass of intricate mechanism was in op¬ 
eration without human control. Stationed 
at a reserve switch, however, was a sol¬ 
dier-scientist ready to attempt to stop 
the explosion should the order be issued. 
The order never came. 

At the appointed time there was a 
binding flash, lighting up the whole area 
brighter than the brightest daylight. A 
mountain range three miles from the ob¬ 
servation point stood out in bold relief. 
Then came a tremendous sustained roar 
and a heavy pressure wave which 
knocked down two men outside the con¬ 
trol center. 

Immediately thereafter, a huge multi¬ 
colored surging cloud boiled to an alti¬ 
tude of over 40,000 feet. Clouds in its 
path disappeared. Soon the shifting sub¬ 
stratosphere winds dispersed the now 
gray mass. 

A significant aspect, recorded by the 
press, was the experience of a blind girl 
near Albuquerque, many miles from the 
scene, who, when the flash of the test 
lighted the sky before the explosion 
could be heard, exclaimed, “What was 
that?” 

In an interview later. General Groves 
said: “After about an hour’s sleep I got 
up at 0100 ® and from that time on until 

* 0100: one o’dock in tfie morning. In the 
army, the hours of the day are counted from 
midnight, with each hour bearing a consecutive 
number. Thus 1700 is five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. What time is indicated by the figures 0530 ? 


about 05001 was with Dr. Oppenheimer 
constantly. Naturally he was tense, al¬ 
though his mind was working at its usual 
extraordinary eflBciency. 

“I attempted to shield him from the 
evident concern of many of his assistants 
who were disturbed by the uncertain 
weather conditions. By 0400 we decided 
that we could probably fire at 0530. By 
0400 the rain had stopped but the sky 
was heavily overcast. Our decision be¬ 
came firmer as time went on. 

“ During most of these hours, the two 
of us journeyed from the control house 
out into the darkness to look at the stars 
and to assure each other that the one or 
two visible stars were becoming brighter. 
At 0510 I left Dr. Oppenheimer and re¬ 
turned to the main observation point 
which was 17,000 yards from the point 
of explosion. In accordance with our 
orders I found all personnel not other¬ 
wise occupied massed on a bit of high 
ground. 

“Two minutes before the scheduled 
firing time all persons lay face down with 
their feet pointing toward the explosion. 
As the remaining time was called over 
the loud-speaker from the 10,000-yard 
control station there was complete awe¬ 
some silence. Dr. Conant said he had 
never imagined seconds could be so long. 
Most of the individuals, in accordance 
with orders, shielded their eyes in one 
way or another. 

“ First came the burst of light of a bril¬ 
liance beyond any comparison. We all 
rolled over and looked through dark 
glasses at the ball of fire. About forty 
seconds later came the shock wave fol¬ 
lowed by the sound, neidier of which 
seemed startling after our complete 
astonishment at the extraordinary light¬ 
ing intensity’. 

“A massive cloud was formed which 
surged and billowed upward with tre- 




The explosion of the atomic bomb at Bikini Atoll, 
Sunday, June 30,1946. 
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mendous power, reaching the substrato¬ 
sphere in about five minutes. 

“ Two supplementary explosions of 
minor effect other than the lighting oc¬ 
curred in the cloud shortly after the main 
explosion. 

“The cloud traveled to a great height, 
first in the form of a ball, then mush¬ 
roomed, then changed into a long trail¬ 
ing chimney-shaped column, and finally 
was sent in several directions by the 
variable winds at the different elevations. 

“Dr. Conant reached over and we 
shook hands in mutual congratulations. 
Dr. Bush, who was on the other side of 
me, did likewise. The feeling of the en¬ 
tire assembly, even the uninitiated, was 
one of profound awe. Drs. Conant and 
Bush and myself were struck by an even 
stronger feeling that the faith of those 
who had been responsible for the in¬ 
itiation and the carrying on of this Her¬ 
culean * project had been justified.” 

General Farrell reported: “The scene 
inside the shelter was dramatic beyond 
words. In and around the shelter were 
some twenty-odd people concerned with 
last minute arrangements. Included were 
Dr. Oppenheimer, the director, who had 
borne the great scientific burden of de¬ 
veloping the weapon from raw materials 
processed in Tennessee and the State of 
Washington, and a dozen of his key as¬ 
sistants. 

“Every one in that room knew the 
awful potentialities of the thing that 
they thought was abput to happen. The 
scientists felt that their figuring must be 
right and thaf’the bomb had to go off, 
but there was in everyone’s mind a strong 
measure of doubt. 

“ We were reaching into the unknown 
and we did not know what might come 
of it If the shot were successful, it was 

* Bercfde* (hAr'kfl-lSz): the legendary strong 
man of Greek mythology. 


a justification of the several years of in¬ 
tensive effort of tens of thousands of peo¬ 
ple — statesmen, scientists, engineers, 
manufacturers, soldiers, and many others 
in every walk of life. 

“In that brief instant in the remote 
New Mexico desert, the tremendous ef¬ 
fort of the brains and brawn of all these 
people came suddenly and startlingly to 
the fullest fruition. 

“ Dr. Oppenheimer, on whom had 
rested a very heavy burden, grew tenser 
as the last seconds ticked off. He scarcely 
breathed. He held on to a post to steady 
himself. For the last few seconds he 
stared directly ahead, and then when the 
announcer shouted ‘ Nowl ’ and there 
came this tremendous burst of light, fol¬ 
lowed shortly thereafter by the deep 
growling roar of the explosion, his face 
relaxed into an expression of tremendous 
relief. Several of the observers standing 
back of the shelter to watch the lighting 
effects were knocked flat by the blast. 

“ Tlie tension in the room let up, and 
all started congratulating each other. 
Everyone sensed ‘ This is it! ’ No matter 
what might happen now, all knew that 
the impossible scientific job had been 
done. Atomic fission® would no longer 
be hidden in the cloisters of the the¬ 
oretical physicists’ dreams. 

“ It was almost full grown at birth. It 
was a great new force to be used for 
good or for evil. There was a feeling in 
that shelter that those concerned with its 
nativity® should dedicate their lives to 
the mission that it would always be used 
for good and never for evil. 

“Dr. Kistiakowsky threw his arms 
around Dr. Oppenheimer and embraced 
him with shouts of glee. Others were 
equally enthusiastic. All the pent-up 
emotions were released in those few min- 

(flsrion (flsh'iin): splitting or broking apart 
•nativity (ni*tlv'l'tl): oirth. 
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utes, and all seemed to sense immediately 
that the explosion had far exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations and wildest 
hopes of the scientists. 

“ All seemed to feel that they had been 
present at the birth of a new age — the 
age of atomic energy —and felt their 
profound responsibility to help in guid¬ 
ing into right channels the tremendous 
forces which had been unlocked for the 
first time in history. 

“As to the present war, there was a 
feeling that no matter what else might 
happen, we now had the means to in¬ 
sure its speedy conclusion and save thou¬ 
sands of American lives. As to the future, 
there had been brought into being some¬ 
thing big and something new that would 
prove to be immeasurably more im¬ 
portant than the discovery of electricity 
or any of the other great discoveries 
which have so afiFected our existence. 

“ The effects could well be called un¬ 
precedented, magnificent, beautiful, stu¬ 
pendous, and terrifying. No man-made 
phenomenon of such tremendous power 
had ever occurred before. The lighting 
effects beggared description. The whole 
country was lighted with a searing light 
with the intensity of many times that of 
the midday sun. It was golden, purple, 
violet, gray, and blue. 

“It lighted every peak, crevasse, and 
ridge of the near-by mountain range 
with a clarity and beauty that cannot be 
described but must be seen to be im¬ 
agined. It was the beauty that great poets 
dream about but describe most poorly 
and inadequately. 

“Thirty seconds after the explosion, 
came first the air blast pressing bard 
against the people and things, to be fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by the strong, 
sustained, awesome roar. Words are in¬ 
adequate tools for the job of acquainting 
those not present with the physical, men¬ 


OF THE FUTURE 

tal, and psychological effects. It had to 
be witnessed to be realized.” 

The test was over, the project a suc¬ 
cess. 

The steel tower had been entirely 
vaporized.'^ Where the tower had stood 
there was a huge sloping crater. Dazed, 
but relieved, at the success of their tests, 
the scientists promptly marshaled their 
forces to estimate the strength of Amer¬ 
ica's new weapon. To examine the nature 
of the crater, specially equipped tanks 
were wheeled into the area, one of which 
carried Dr, Enrico Fermi, noted nuclear 
scientist.® Answers to their findings rest 
in the destruction effected in Japan in 
the first military use of the atomic bomb. 

^ vaporized (vS'per-!z’d): converted into gas. 
‘nudear (nfl'klS-Sr) sdentist: one who studies 
atomic structure and atom-smashing. It is the 
nucleus of the atom that is smashed. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING 

1. Why were the scientists so excited and 
tense before the explosion? 

2. What evidence do you find that some 
of the scientists feared the experiment 
would fail? 

3. What evidence is there that the sci¬ 
entists were concerned with the peacetime 
uses of their discovery? 

4. What effect did the scientists expect 
their invention to have upon the comse of 
the war? 

5. What are the possible peacetime uses 
of atomic energy? , 

6 . How importani for peacetime li\'ing 
did the scientists feel their'discovery was? 

7. Why was a soldier stationed at a 
switch to attempt to stop the explosion if 
the order were given? 

8 . After the two atomic bombs were 
dropped on JapaiT there was some (ritidsm 
of our government for using this horrible 
weapon. How do you feel about that crit 
idott? 
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THE LAST LETTER 

BY JAWAHARLAL NEHRU ^ 

The selection that follows is the most 
forthright challenge in this entire book. It is 
a challenge to youth to do something about 
the world in which they live. People avoid 
doing something about it, the writer says, 
because they are afraid. “ Danger,” he says, 
“ seems terrible from a distance; it is not so 
bad if you have a close look at it.” 

Nehru should know, for he has led a life 
of danger ever since he returned to India 
from his education in England to lead his 
nation to independence. Next to Gandhi 
himself, Nehru has been and is the most 
popular and powerful leader in India. Fw 
his activities he has been jailed several times 
for long periods. During the sixth of his im¬ 
prisonments he wrote a long series of let¬ 
ters to his daughter, who was ten years old 
when they began. In these letters he wrote 
a history of the world with fascinating 
stories about ancient India and China not 
generally found in the school history text¬ 
books of this country. The letters were col¬ 
lected later and published under the title 
Glimpses of World History. 

The last of these letters is not really a 
part of this history. It is more about the fu¬ 
ture than die past. It is a challenge — but 
let it speak for itself. 

WE HAVE finished, my dear; the 
long story has ended. I need write no 
more, but the desire to end off with a 
kind of flourish induces me to write an¬ 
other letter — the Last Letter! 

It was time | finished, for the end of 
my two-year term draws near. In three 
and thirty days from today I should be 
discharged, if indeed I am not released 
sooner, as the jailer sometimes threatens 
to do. The full two years are not over 
yet, but I have received three and a half 


months’ remission of my sentence, as 
all well-behaved prisoners do. For I am 
supposed to be a well-behaved prisoner, 
a reputation which I have certainly done 
nothing to deserve. So ends my sixth 
sentence, and I shall go out again into 
the wide world, but to what purpose? 
A qtwi bon? ® When most of my friends 
and comrades lie in jail and the whole 
country seems a vast prison. 

What a mountain of letters I have 
written! And what a lot of good swad- 
eshi^ ink I have spread out on swad- 
eshi paper. Was it worth while, I won¬ 
der? Will all this paper and ink convey 
any message to you that will interest 
you? You will say, yes, of course, for you 
will feel that any other answer might 
hurt me, and you are too partial to me 
to take such a risk. But whether you care 
for them or not, you cannot grudge me 
the joy of having written them, day after 
day, during these two long years. It was 
winter when I came. Winter gave place 
to our brief spring, slain all too soon by 
the summer heat; and then, when the 
ground was parched and dry and men 
and beasts panted for breath, came the 
monsoon,‘ with its bountiful supply of 
fresh and cool rain water. Autumn fol¬ 
lowed, and the sky was wonderfully 
clear and blue and the afternoons were 
pleasant. The year’s cycle was over, and 
again it began: winter and spring and 
summer and the rainy season. I have sat 
here, writing to you and thinking of you, 
and watched the seasons go by, and lis- 

* A quoi bon: a French phrase meaning “for 
whaj good." ’ Swadeshi (swd-d 3 .'shl): made in 
one’s own country. It is a point of honor with 
India’s leaders to use articles manufactured in 
India in order to build up the nation’s industry. 
* monsoon (mdn-sC 5 n'): in this passage, the 
rainy period in India extending from May to 
September. It is also a wind — the one that 
blows across the Indian Ocean in these months 
in one Erection and from October to April in 
an opposite direction. 


1 Jewaharlal Nehru (y&'w&'h&r'l&l n£'r 5 o). 

‘The Last Letter," by Jawaharlel Nehru. Reprinted by pomueion of Ihe John Day Company, Inc. 
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tened to the pitapat of the rain on my 
barrack roof. 

Benjamin Disraeli, the great English 
statesman of the nineteenth century, has 
written: "Other men condemned to ex¬ 
ile and captivity, if they survive, despair; 
the man of letters may reckon those days 
as the sweetest of his life.” He was writ¬ 
ing about Hugo Grotius, a famous Dutch 
jurist and philosopher of the seventeenth 
century, who was condemned to impris¬ 
onment for life, but managed to escape 
after two years. He spent these two 
years in prison in philosophic and liter¬ 
ary work. There have been many famous 
literary jailbirds, the two best-known 
perhaps being the Spaniard, Cervantes, 
who wrote Don Quixote, and the Eng¬ 
lishman, John Bunyan, the author of The 
PilgrinCs Progress. 

I am not a man of letters, and I am 
not prepared to say that the many years 
I have spent in jail have been the sweet¬ 
est in my life, but I must say that read¬ 
ing and writing have helped me won¬ 
derfully to get through them. I am not 
a literary man, and I am not a historian; 
what, indeed, am I? I find it difficult to 
answer that question. I have been a dab¬ 
bler in many things; I began with sci¬ 
ence at college and then took to the law 
and, after developing various other in¬ 
terests in life, finally adopted the popu¬ 
lar and widely-practiced profession of 
jail-going in India) . 

I have given you the barest outline; 
this is not history; they are just fleeting 
glimpses of our long past. If history in¬ 
terests you, if you feel some of the fascin¬ 
ation of history, you will find your way 
to many books which will help you to 
unravel the threads of past ages. But 

B popular profession of jail-foing. Many of 
India’s leaders were repeatedly arrested and 
jailed by the British for inciting the people to 
secure their independence. 


reading books alone will not help. If you 
would know the past you must look 
upon it with sympathy and with under¬ 
standing. To understand a person who 
lived long ago, you will have to under¬ 
stand his environment, the conditions 
under which he lived, the ideas that 
filled his mind. It is absurd for us to 
judge of past people as if they lived now 
and thought as we do. There is no one 
to defend slavery today, and yet the 
great Plato held that slavery was essen¬ 
tial, Within recent times scores of thou¬ 
sands of lives were given in an effort to 
retain slavery in the United States. We 
cannot judge the past from the standards 
of the present. Everyone will willingly 
admit this. But everyone will not admit 
the equally absurd habit of judging the 
present by the standards of the past. 

If, then, you look upon past history 
with the eye of sympathy, the dry bones 
wdll fill up with flesh and blood, and you 
will see a mighty procession of living 
men and women and children in every 
age and every clime, different from us 
and yet very like us, with much the same 
human virtues and human failings. His¬ 
tory is not a magic show, but there is 
plenty of magic in it for those who have 
eyes to see. 

Innumerable pictures from the gallery 
of history crowd our minds. Egypt — 
Babylon — Nineveh — the old Indian 
civilizations — the coming of the Aryans 
to India and their spreading out over 
Europe and Asia the wonderful record 
of Chinese culture — Cnosjsos and Greece 
— Imperial Rome and Byzantium — the 
triumphant march of the Arabs across 
two continents — the renaissance of In¬ 
dian culture and its decay —the litde- 
kriown Maya afid Aztec civilizations of 
America —the vast conquests of the 
Mongols —the Middle Ages in Europe 
with their wonderful Gothic cathedrals 
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— the coming of Islam to India and the 
Mogul Empire — the Renaissance of 
learning and art in western Europe — the 
discovery of America and the sea routes 
to the East — the beginnings of Western 
aggression in the East —the coming of 
the big machine and the development of 
capitalism—the spread of industrialism 
and European domination and imperial¬ 
ism — and the wonders of science in the 
modem world. 

Great empires have risen and fsdlen 
and been forgotten by man for thou¬ 
sands of years, till their remains were 
dug up again by patient explorers from 
under the sands that covered them. And 
yet many an idea, many a fancy, has sur¬ 
vived and proved stronger and more 
persistent than the empire. 

“ Eg)’pt s might is tumbled down, 

Down a-down the deeps of thought; 
Greece is fallen and Troy town. 

Glorious Rome hath lost her crown, 

Venice’ pride is nought. 

But the dreams their children dreamed. 

Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain. 

Shadowy as the shadows seemed. 

Airy nothing, as they deemed. 

These remain.” 

So sings Mary Coleridge. 

The past brings us many gifts; indeed, 
all that we have today of culture, civil¬ 
ization, science, or knowledge of some 
aspects of the truth, is a gift of the dis¬ 
tant or recent past to us. It is right that 
we acknowledge our obligation to the 
past. But the past does not exhaust our 
duty or obligati&n. We owe a duty to the 
future also, and perhaps that obligation 
is even greater than the one we owe to 
the past. For the past is past and done 
witlC we cannot change.it; the future is 
yet to come, and perhaps we may be 
able to shape it a little. If the past has 
given us some part of the truth, the fu¬ 


ture also hides many aspects of the truth, 
and invites us to search for them. But 
often the past is jealous of the future and 
holds us in a terrible grip, and we have 
to struggle with it to get free to face and 
advance toward the future. 

History, it is said, has many lessons to 
teach us; and there is another saying that 
history never repeats itself. Both are 
tme, for we cannot leam anything from 
it by slavishly trying to copy it, or by 
expecting it to repeat itself or remain 
stagnant; but we can learn something 
from it by prying behind it and trying to 
discover the forces that move it. Even 
so, what we get is seldom a straight an¬ 
swer. “History,” says Karl Marx, “has 
no other way of answering old questions 
than by putting new ones.” 

The old days were days of faith — 
blind, unquestioning faith. The wonder¬ 
ful temples and mosques and cathedrals 
of past centuries could never have been 
built but for the overpowering faith of 
the architects and builders and people 
generally. The very stones that they rev¬ 
erently put one on top of the other, or 
carved into beautiful designs, tell us of 
this faith. The old temple spire, the 
mosque with its slender minarets, the 
Gothic cathedral — all of them pointing 
upward with an amazing intensity of de¬ 
votion, as if offering a prayer in stone or 
marble to the sky above — thrill us even 
now, though we may be lacking in that 
faith of old of which they are the em¬ 
bodiments. But the days of that faith are 
gone, and gone with them is that magic 
touch in stone. Thousands of temples 
and mosques and cathedrals continue to 
be built, but they lack the spirit that 
made them live during the Middle Ages. 
There is little difference between them 
and the commercial offices which are so 
representative of our age. 

Our age is a different one; it is an age 
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of disillusion, of doubt and uncertainty 
and questioning. We can no longer ac¬ 
cept many of the ancient beliefs and 
customs; we have no more faith in them, 
in Asia or in Europe or America. So we 
search for new ways, new aspects of the 
truth more in harmony with our environ¬ 
ment. And we question each other and 
debate and quarrel and evolve any num¬ 
ber of “ isms ” and philosophies. As in 
the days of Socrates, we live in an age 
of questioning, but that questioning is 
not confined to a city like Athens; it is 
world-wide. 

Sometimes the injustice, the unhappi¬ 
ness, the brutality the world oppress 
us and darken our minds, and we see no 
way out. With Matthew Arnold, we feel 
that there is no hope in the world and 
that all we can do is to be true to one 
another. 

“ For the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams. 
So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling ® plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

And yet if we take such a dismal view 
we have not learned aright the lesson of 
life or of history. For history teaches us 
of growth and progress and of the pos¬ 
sibility of an infinite advance for man. 
And Me is rich and varied, and though 
it has many swamps and marshes and 
muddy places, it has also the great sea, 
and the mountains, and snow, and gla¬ 
ciers, and wonderful starlit nights (espe¬ 
cially in jail), and the love of family and 
friends, and the comradeship of workers 
• darkling! obscure, not easily seen. 


in a common cause, and music, and 
books, and the empire of ideas. So that 
each one of us may well say: 

“ Lord though I lived on earth, the child 

of earth. 

Yet was I fathered by the starry sky.” 

It is easy to admire the beauties of the 
universe and to live in a world of 
thought and imagination. But to try to 
escape in this way from the unhappiness 
of others, caring little what happens to 
them, is no sign of courage or fellow 
feeling. Thought, in order to justify it¬ 
self, must lead to action. “ Action is the 
end of thought,” says our friend Romain 
Rolland. “All thought which does not 
look toward action is an abortion and 
a treachery. If then we are the servants 
of thought we must be the servants of 
action.” 

People avoid action often because they 
are afraid of the consequences, for ac¬ 
tion means risk and danger. Danger 
seems terrible from a distance; it is not 
so bad if you have a close look at it. And 
often it is a pleasant companion, adding 
to the zest and delight of life. The ordi¬ 
nary course of life becomes dull at times, 
and we take too many things for granted 
and have no joy in them. And yet how 
we appreciate these common things of 
Me when we have lived without them 
for a whilel Many people go up high 
mountains and risk life and limb for the 
joy of the climb and the exhilaration 
that comes from a, difficulty surmounted, 
a danger overcome; and because of the 
danger that hovers alP'around them, 
their perceptions get keener, their joy of 
the life which hangs by a thread, the 
more intense. 

All of us have our choice of living in 
the valleys below, with their unhealthy 
mists and fogs, but giving a measure of 
bodily security; or of climbing the high 
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mountains, with risk and danger for 
companions, to breathe the pure air 
above, and take joy in the distant views, 
and welcome the rising sun. 

I have given you many quotations and 
extracts from poets and others in this 
letter. I shall finish up with one more. 
It is from the Gitanjali; ^ it is a poem, or 
prayer, by Rabindranath Tagore; ® 

“ Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depth 
of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not 
lost its way into the dreary desert sand 
of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee 
into ever-widening thought and ac¬ 
tion — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 

let my country awake,” 

’’ Gitanjali (ge-tan-ja'le). * Rabindranath Ta¬ 
gore (ra-bIn'dra'nS.th ta gor'): a famous Hindu 
poet who died in 1941. 

GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 

1. Tliis essay is full of good ideas that 
merit digging out and discussing. It will 
help you to understand the author’s mes¬ 
sage to make a brief opdine. The first five 
paragraphs are a personal message to the 
author’s daughter, whom he has not seen for 
many months. You will have to hunt for the 
main idea in tlie sixth paragraph. When you 
have found it, write it down on a separate 
paper and place before it the number 1 . 
Then follow it with the'first sentence in 
each of the following paragraphs, and you 
will have a complete outline of the author’s 
message. 


2. After you have completed the outline, 
compose a paragraph stating the main idea 
in the sixth paragraph. You can do this by 
restating the sentences of the outline in your 
own words and tying them together. 

3. What is the main lesson of history as 
Nehru sees it? You will find it in the fifth 
paragraph from the end. 

4. What does the author mean (page 
648) by looking upon history “ with the eye 
of sympathy ”? How else do we often look 
upon the peoples of the past? 

5. The author says (page 649), “We 
owe a duty to the future also.” What does 
he mean by this? 

6 . What does the author mean in saying 
(page 649), “ often the past is jealous of the 
future ’? 

7. The author writes (page 650), “As in 
the days of Socrates, we live in an age of 
questioning.” Turn back to the biography 
of Socrates on page 549 to see what is 
meant by this. 


EXPANDING AN IDEA 

8 . The following sentences contain the 
most important ideas in “ The Last Letter.” 
You will find it profitable and interesting to 
discuss these ideas in class. 

a. (See page 648.) “ If you would know the 
past you must look upon it with S 5 mi- 
pathy and with understanding. . . . We 
cannot judge the past from the standards 
of the present.” Do you agree to tiiis? By 
what standards would Nehru have you 
judge the past? 

b. (See page 650.) “ Danger seems terrible 
from a distance; it is not so bad if you 
have a close look at it. And often it is 
a pleasant companion, adding to the zest 
and delight of life.” Do you agree with 
Nehru? Give examples from your own 
experience. Apply the statement to the 
lives of explorers and adventurers. 

c. (See page 649.) “. . . many an idea . . . 
has survived and proved stronger and 
more persistent than the empire.” Can 
you dte examples from history? 
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d. (See page 649.) . the days of that 

faith are gone.” Reread the passage in 
which this sentence occurs. Does Nehru 
mean that there is no faith at all in the 
present day? How does he characterize 
the present age? 


e. (See page 650.) “Thought, in order to 
justify itself, must lead to action.” Of 
what sort of person is this a criticism? 
Would the criticism apply to Socrates? 
Does it apply to modem scientists? to 
philosophers? 


ULYSSES BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Some men spend their whole lives 
by their fireside because, as Nehru says in 
“The Last Letter,” they are afraid of the 
consequences of action. Some men live ac¬ 
tively in their youth and turn to quiet 
scenes’ in their old age. Other men never 
grow old; they have found that “ danger is 
a pleasant companion, adding to the zest 
and delight of life.” To the young of heart, 
whatever their age, the following poem 
sings their life theme. And if any line were 
chosen for its challenge, it would be this 
one: 


“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield.” 

Such a man, the poet believes, was Ulysses, 
the ancient Greek hero. In this poem, Ulys¬ 
ses speaks out against inaction and a retire¬ 
ment that he has earned for a long life of 
dangerous adventure. It is Ulysses speaking: 
“ How dull it is to pause, to make an end.” 
Yet too many men “make an end” before 
they have begun to live. Here again is the 
challenge of the future to the youth of to¬ 
day. 


It little profits that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags. 

Matched with an aged wife, I mete° and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 5 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees:° all times I have enjoyed 

Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 

Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades® 10 

Vext the dim sea. I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, •* 

Myself not least, but honored of them all — 15 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers,® 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.® 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

3 . mete: to measure or apportion. 7 . lees: dregs; the point at which nothing is left. lo. Hyades 
(hr&'dSz): a group of stars which, when rising with the sun, were thought by ancient manners to 
mean the beginning of a rainy season. 16 . peers: equals. 17 . Troy: an andent aty on the coast of 
Asia Minor opposite Greece. The poet here refers to the siege of Trov. 
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Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 

Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 20 

For ever and for evCT when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unbumished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 25 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns° to store and hoard myself. 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 30 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, ° 

To whom I leave the scepter and the isle — 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfill 35 

This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 40 

In ofiices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods. 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 45 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads® — you® and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 50 

Death closes all: but something ere the end. 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 

Not unbecoming men that steove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 55 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 60 

Of all the^estem stars, until I die. 

ag. sons: years. 33. Telemadtus (ti-Wm'd-ktfs). 49- fr*® hearts, free for^eada. The Met is 
saying that uiese mariners took whatever came their way with eagerness and opposed tree nearts 
and free minds to every enemy. 49. you: Ulysses' compamons. 
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It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles,® 

And see the great Achilles,® whom we knew. 

Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are — 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 70 

63 . the Happy Isles: the “Islands of the Blest,” the pagan abode of heroes after death. 64 . Achilles 
(d-ku'ez): the greatest Greek hero of the Trojan War. 


WATCHING THE POET AT WORK THE PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH 


1. The following lines are worth study 
and worth remembering, for you will meet 
them often in your later reading. Most of 
them are figures of speech, comparisons in 
which you will want to discover what things 
are being compared and in what respect 
they are said to be alike: 

a. “I will drink life to the lees.” (line 7) 
What would the lees of life be? 

b. *‘I am a part of all that I have met.” 

(line 18) 

c. . . all experience is an arch where¬ 
through 

Gleams that untraveled world, whose 
margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move.” 

(lines 19-21) 

d. " How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 
To rust imbumished, not to shine in 

use! ” (lines 22-23) 

e. ”To follow knowledge, like a sinking 

star. 

Beyond the utmost boimd of human 
thou^t.” (lines 31-32) 

f. “Old age hath yet his honor and his 

toil.” (line 50) 

g. “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 

yield.” (line 70) 

2. State the idea back of this poem, what 
the poem is about, in a sentence or two. 

3. What is the poet’s feeling about Ulys¬ 
ses? Does he regard him as an empty 
boaster? as a foolish old man? 


BY WALTER VAN TILBURG 
CLARK 

An army ofiBcer said not long ago 
that while we may not know what the 
weapons of the next war will be, the weap¬ 
ons of the war after the next are easy to 
predict. “They will be,” he says, “stones 
and spears.” That is, if the atom bomb and 
all the ingenious devices of biological war¬ 
fare get out of hand, if control is lost, if war 
comes again, civilization will perish. 

It is hard to imagine what the end of 
civilization would mean, but we can be sure 
it would mean more than merely physical 
hunger, discomfort, and disease. It would 
bring hunger for the really important things 
in our civilization too. The story that fol¬ 
lows tells of what this hunger would be like. 
This is not an easy story to read, and for 
that reason it is placed at the end of this 
book. It is a challenge to your reading skill 
and to yoiu: understanding. If you succeed 
in getting its meaning, you will never for¬ 
get it, for its meaning is an arresting chal¬ 
lenge to this age. ** 

THE RED sunset, with narrow, 
black cloud strips like threats across it, 
lay on the curved horizon of the prairie. 
The air was still' and cold, and in it set¬ 
tled the mute darkness and greater cold 


"tile PortaUe Phonograph,” by Walter Van TUburg Clark. Reprinted by pennuaiDn of Lelaad Hayword, Esc., autfaorti ■sent^ 
and The Fom ReeUw, 
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of night. High in the air there was wind, 
for through the veil of the dusk the 
clouds could be seen gliding rapidly 
south and changing shapes. A queer sen¬ 
sation of torment, of two-sided, unpre¬ 
dictable nature, arose from the stillness 
of the earth air beneath the violence of 
the upper air. Out of the sunset, through 
the dead, matted grass and isolated 
weed stalks of the prairie, crept the nar¬ 
row and deeply rutted remains of a road. 
In the road, in places, there were crusts 
of shallow, brittle ice. There were little 
islands of an old oiled pavement in the 
road too, but most of it was mud, now 
frozen rigid. The frozen mud still bore 
the toothed impress of great tanks, and 
a wanderer on the neighboring undula¬ 
tions^ might have stumbled, in this 
light, into large, partially filled-in and 
weed-grown cavities, their banks chan¬ 
nelled and beginning to spread into bad¬ 
lands. These pits were such as might 
have been made by falling meteors, but 
they were not. They were the scars of 
gigantic bombs, their rawness already 
made a little natural by rain, seed, and 
time. Along the road, there were rakish 
remnants of fence. There was also, just 
visible, one portion of tangled and multi¬ 
ple barbed wire still erect, behind which 
was a shelving ditch with small caves, 
now very quiet and empty, at intervals 
in its back wall. Otherwise there was 
no stractme or remnant of a structure 
visible over the dome of the darkling 
earth, but only, in shejtered hollows, the 
darker shadows of young trees trying 
again. 

Under the wuthering * arch of the high 
wind a V of wild geese fled south. The 
rush of their pinions sounded briefly, 
and the faint, plaintive notes of their ex¬ 
peditionary talk. Then they left a still 

1 undulations (iin-^'fa'sMnz}: gently rolling 
hills. * wuthering: spe^ng. 


greater vacancy. There was the smell 
and expectation of snow, as there is 
likely to be when tlie wild geese fly 
south. From the remote distance, to¬ 
ward the red sky, came faintly the pro¬ 
tracted howl and quick yap-yap of a 
prairie wolf. 

North of the road perhaps a hundred 
yards lay the parallel and deeply in¬ 
trenched course of a small creek, lined 
with leafless alders and willows. The 
creek was already silent under ice. Into 
the bank above it was dug a sort of cell, 
with a single opening, like the mouth of 
a mine tunnel. Within the cell there was 
a little red of fire, which showed dully 
through the opening, like a reflection or 
a deception of the imagination. The 
light came from the chary burning of 
four blocks of poorly aged peat, which 
gave off a petty warmth and much acrid 
smoke. But the precious remnants of 
wood, old fence posts and timbers from 
the long-deserted dugouts, had to be 
saved for the real cold, for the time 
when a man’s breath blew white, the 
moisture in his nostrils stiffened at once 
when he stepped out, and the expansive 
blizzards paraded for days over the vast 
open, swirling and settling and thicken¬ 
ing, till the dawn of the cleared day 
when the sky was thin blue-green and 
the terrible cold, in which a man could 
not live for three hours unwarmed, lay 
over the uniformly drifted swell of the 
plain. 

Around the smoldering peat, four men 
were seated cross-legged. Behind them, 
traversed by their shadows, was the 
earth bench, with two old and dirty army 
blankets, where the owner of the cell 
slept. In a niche in the opposite wall 
were a few tin utensils which caught the 
glint of the coals. The host was rewrap¬ 
ping in a piece of daubed burlap four 
fine, leather-bound books. He worked 
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slowly and very carefully, and at last 
tied the bundle securely with a piece 
of grass-woven cord. The other three 
looked intently upon the process, as if 
a great significance lay in it. As the host 
tied the cord, he spoke. He was an old 
man, his long, matted beard and hair 
gray to nearly white. The shadows made 
his brows and cheekbones appear 
gnarled, his eyes and cheeks deeply 
sunken. His big hands, rough with frost 
and swollen by rheumatism, were awk¬ 
ward but gentle at their task. He was 
like a prehistoric priest performing a 
fateful ceremonial rite. Also his voice 
had in it a suitable quality of deep, rev- 
erept despair, yet perhaps at the mo¬ 
ment, a sharpness of selfish satisfaction. 

“ When I perceived what was happen¬ 
ing,” he said, “I told myself, ‘It is the 
end. I cannot take much; 1 will take 
these.’ ” 

“Perhaps I was impractical,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ But for myself, I do not regret, 
and what do we know of those who will 
come after us? We are the doddering 
remnant of a race of mechanical fools, I 
have saved what I love; the soul of what 
was good in us is here; perhaps the new 
ones will make a strong enough begin¬ 
ning not to fall behind when they be¬ 
come clever.” 

He rose with slow pain and placed the 
wrapped volumes in the niche with his 
utensils. The others watched him with 
the same ritualistic gaze. 

“Shakespeare, the Bible, Moby Dick, 
the Divine Comedy” one of them said 
softly. “You might have done worse, 
much worse.” 

“ You will have a little soul left until 
you die,” said another, harshly. “ That is 
more than is true of us. My brain be¬ 
comes thick, like my hands.” He held the 
big, battered hands, with their black 
nails, in the glow to be seen. 


“I want paper to write on,” he said. 
“ And there is none.” 

The fourth man said nothing. He sat 
in the shadow farthest from the fire, and 
sometimes his body jerked in its rags 
from the cold. Although he was still 
young, he was sick and coughed often. 
Writing implied a greater future than 
he now felt able to consider. 

The old man seated himself labori¬ 
ously, and reached out, groaning at the 
movement, to put another block of peat 
on the fire. With bowed heads and 
averted eyes, his three guests acknowl¬ 
edged his magnanimity.® 

“We thank you. Dr. Jenkins, for the 
reading,” said the man who had named 
the books. 

They seemed then to be waiting for 
something. Dr. Jenkins understood, but 
was loath to comply. In an ordinary mo¬ 
ment he would have said nothing. But 
the words of The Tempest which he had 
been reading, and the religious atten¬ 
tion of the three, made this an unusual 
occasion. 

“You wish to hear the phonograph,” 
he said grudgingly. 

The two middle-aged men stared into 
the fire, unable to formulate and expose 
the enormity of their desire. 

The young man, however, said anx¬ 
iously, between suppressed coughs, “ Oh, 
please,” like an excited child. 

The old man rose again in his difiBcult 
way, and went to the back of the cell. 
He returned and placed tenderly upon 
the packed floor, where the firelight 
might fall upon it, an old portable pho¬ 
nograph in a black case. He smoothed 
the top with his hand, and then opened 
it. The lovely green-felt-covered disk be¬ 
came visible. 

“ I have been using thorns as needles,” 
he said. “ But tonight, because we have a 

* magnanimity (m&g'ad-nlni'l'tO: generosity. 
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musician among us,” he bent his head to 
the young man, almost invisible in the 
shadow, “ I will use a steel needle. There 
are only three left.” 

The two middle-aged men stared at 
him in speechless adoration. The one 
with the big hands, who wanted to write, 
moved his lips, but the whisper was not 
audible. 

“ Oh, don’t! ” cried the young man, as 
if he were hurt. “The thorns will do 
beautifully.” 

“ No,” the old man said. “ I have be¬ 
come accustomed to the thorns, but they 
are not really good. For you, my young 
friend, we will have good music to¬ 
night.” 

“After all,” he added generously, be- 
ginmng to vwnd the phonograph, which 
creaked, “ they can’t last forever.” 

“ No, nor we,” the man who needed to 
write said harshly. “ The needle, by all 
means.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said the young man. 
“Thanks,” he said again in a low, ex¬ 
cited voice, and then stifled his coughing 
with a bowed head. 

“The records, though,” said the old 
man when he had finished winding, “ are 
a different matter. Already they are very 
worn. I do not play them more than 
once a week. One, once a week, that is 
what I allow myself.” 

“ More than a week I cannot stand it; 
not to hear them,” he apologized. 

“ No, how could you? ” cried the 
young man. “And with them here like 
this.” 

“ A man can stand anything,” said the 
man who wanted to write, in his harsh, 
antagonistic voice. 

“Please, the music,” said the young 
man. • 

“ Only the one,” said the old man. “ In 
the long run, we will remember more 
that way.” 


He had a dozen records with luxuri¬ 
ant gold and red seals. Even in that light 
the others could see that the threads of 
the records were becoming worn. Slowly 
he read out the titles, and the tremend¬ 
ous, dead names of the composers and 
the artists and the orchestras. The three 
worked upon the names in their minds, 
carefully. It was difBcult to select from 
such a wealth what they would at once 
most like to remember. Finally, the man 
who wanted to write named Gershwin’s 
“New York.” 

“ Oh, no! ” cried the sick young man, 
and then could say nothing more be¬ 
cause he had to cough. The others un¬ 
derstood him, and the harsh man with¬ 
drew his selection and waited for the 
musician to choose. 

The musician begged Dr. Jenkins to 
read the titles again, very slowly, so that 
he could remember the sounds. While 
they were read, he lay back against the 
wall, his eyes closed, his thin, homy 
hand pulling at his light beard, and lis¬ 
tened to the voices and the orchestras 
and the single instmments in his mind. 

When the reading was done he spoke 
despairingly. “ I have forgotten,” he 
complained; “ I cannot hear them 
clearly.” 

“There are things missing,” he ex¬ 
plained. 

“ I know,” said Dr. Jenkins. “ I thought 
that I knew all of Shelley by heart. I 
should have brought Shelley.” 

“That’s more soul than we can use, 
said the harsh man. “ Moby Dick is bet- 
ter., 

“We can understand that,” he em¬ 
phasized. 

The doctor nodded. 

“ Still,” said the man who had admired 
the books, “we need the absolute if we 
are to keep a grasp on anything.” 

“Anything but these sticks and peat 
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clods and rabbit snares,” he said bit¬ 
terly. 

" Shelley desired an ultimate absolute,” 
said the harsh man. “ It’s too much,” he 
said. “ It's no good; no earthly good.” 

The musician selected a Debussy noc¬ 
turne. The others considered and ap¬ 
proved. They rose to their knees to 
watch the doctor prepare for the play¬ 
ing, so that they appeared to be actually 
in an attitude of worship. The peat glow 
showed the thinness of their bearded 
faces, and the deep lines in them, and 
revealed the condition of their garments. 
The other two continued to kneel as the 
old man carefully lowered the needle 
onto the spinning disk, but the musician 
suddenly drew back against the wall 
again, with his knees up, and buried his 
face in his hands. 

At the jfirst notes of the piano the lis¬ 
teners were startled. They stared at each 
other. Even the musician lifted his head 
in amazement, but then quickly bowed 
it again, strainingly, as he were suf¬ 
fering from a pain he might not be able 
to endure. They were all listening 
deeply, without movement. The wet, 
blue-green notes tinkled forth from the 
old machine, and were individual, de¬ 
lectable * presences in the cell. The in¬ 
dividual, delectable presences swept into 
a sudden tide of unbearably beautiful 
dissonance, and then continued fully 
the swelling and ebbing of that tide, the 
dissonant inpourings, and the resolu¬ 
tions, and the diminishments, and the 
little, quiet wavelets of interlude lap¬ 
ping between. Every sound was piercing 
and singularly sweet. In aU the men ex¬ 
cept the musician, there occurred rapid 
sequences of tragically heightened rec¬ 
ollection. He heard nothing but what 
was there. At the final, whispering dis¬ 
appearance, but moving quietly so that 
* delectable : delightful. 


the others would not hear him and look 
at him, he let his head fall back in agony, 
as if it were drawn there by the hair, and 
clenched the fingers of one hand over his 
teeth. He sat that way while the others 
were silent, and until they began to 
breathe again normally. His drawn-up 
legs were trembling violently. 

Quickly Dr. Jenkins lifted the needle 
off, to save it and not to spoil the recol¬ 
lection with scraping, ^i'^en he had 
stopped the whirling of the sacred disk, 
he courteously left the phonograph open 
and by the fire, in sight. 

'fhe others, however, understood. The 
musician rose last, but then abruptly, 
and went quickly out at the door with¬ 
out saying anything. The others stopped 
at the door and gave their thanks in low 
voices. The doctor nodded magnificently. 

“ Come again,” he invited, “ in a week. 
We will have the ‘ New York.’ ” 

When the two had gone together, out 
toward the rimed® road, he stood in 
the entrance, peering and listening. At 
first, there was only the resonant boom 
of the wind overhead, and then far over 
the dome of the dead, dark plain, the 
wolf cry lamenting. In the rifts of clouds 
the doctor saw four stars flying. It im¬ 
pressed the doctor that one of them had 
just been obscured by the beginning of 
a flying cloud at the very moment he 
heard what he had been listening for, a 
sound of suppressed coughing. It was 
not near by, however. He believed that 
down against the pale alders he could 
see the moving shadow,^ 

With nervous hands he lowered the 
piece of canvas which served as his 
door, and pegged it at the bottom. TTieD 
quicldy and quietly, looking at the piece 
of canvas frequently, he slipped the rec¬ 
ords into the case, snapped the hd shut, 
and carried the phonograph to his couch. 

* limed: covered with frost. 
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There, pausing often to stare at the 
canvas and listen, he dug earth from the 
wall and disclosed a piece of board. Be¬ 
hind this there was a deep hole in the 
wall, into which he put the phonograph. 
After a moment s consideration, he went 
over and reached down his bundle of 
books and inserted it also. Then, guard¬ 
edly, he once more sealed up the hole 
with the board and the earth. He also 
ch^anged his blankets, and the grass- 
stuflFed sack which served as a pillow, so 
that he could lie facing the entrance. 
After carefully placing two more blocks 
of peat upon the fire, he stood for a long 
time watching the stretched canvas, but 
it seemed to billow naturally with the 
first gusts of a lowering wind. At last he 
prayed, and got in under his blankets, 
and closed his smoke-smarting eyes. On 
the inside of the bed, next the wall, he 
could feel with his hand the comfortable 
piece of lead pipe. 


GETTING THE AUTHOR'S MEANING 

1. What has taken place before tills story 
opens? 

2. In what part of the country is the 
story laid? Why is wood precious here? 

3. What details show the poverty of these 
people? Of what significance is the grass- 
woven cord? One of the men is a writer; 
what does he miss? 

4. What four books did Dr. Jenkins take 
with him? Who are the authors of Moby 
Dick? of the Divine* Comedy? of The 
Tempest? 

5. Why did die yoimg musician object 
to hearing Gershwin’s “ New York ”? 

6. Why had the doctor at the end of the 
story been listening for a cough outside? 
Why did he take special precautions in hid¬ 
ing his phonograph and books? 

7. Did you notice that no mention is 
made of food or clothing? Would the story 
have been as effective if it had diown the 
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men to be himgry for food, in need of 
clothes and medical attention? Why is this 
story about music and bocks? 

WATCHING THE STORY TELLER 

AT WORK 

The author of this story makes every 
point indirectly, by suggestion. He does not 
say there has been a war and that civiliza¬ 
tion is gone. He does not say the cities with 
their libraries have been wiped out. These 
things and others are suggested by descrip¬ 
tive details, by what the characters say, and 
by what diey do. The story is more impor¬ 
tant for what it leaves unsaid than for what 
it says. It is important, therefore, to get 
clearly what the author leaves to the reader 
to fill in. 

8. Action. To see the importance of sug¬ 
gestion here, state the details of physical 
action. What physical moves do the char¬ 
acters make? Is action important in this 
story? 

9. Characters. Who are the four char¬ 
acters in the story? How many are named? 
Do you think Dr. Jenkins is a doctor of 
medicine or some other kind of doctor? Is 
character important in this story? 

10. Setting. How much of the story is 
devoted to describing the physical setting? 
What general impressions does the author 
give you in his careful description? Is set¬ 
ting important to this story? 

11. Conditions of the %tory. How does 
the author tell you that the story opens fol¬ 
lowing a war? How does he tell you that it 
was a devastating war? 


SALUTATION OF THE DAWN 

From the Sanskrit 

This book closes appropriately with 
an ancient poem, so old that its author is un¬ 
known, yet so new in its message that it 



Eahcrt Lauks, Black Star 


Which shall it be .. . the sunny streets of se¬ 
cure and peaceful living? 










Acme 


Or the rubble-strewn roads of war? 
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might have been written by a modern poet. 
It is the Dawn speaking, pleading with men 
to live each day to its utmost. 

Listen to the Exhortation® of the DawnI 
Look to this Dayl 
For it is life, the very life of life. 

In its brief course lie all the verities® 
And realities of your existence: 5 

The glory of action, 

The bliss of growth. 

The splendor of beauty: 

For yesterday is but a dream. 

And tomorrow is only a vision; 10 
But today, well lived, makes 
Every yesterday a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this Dayl 14 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 

I. exhortation (Sg'z6r-ta'sh^n); advice; urging. 
4. verities (vfir'ftlz): truth. The word vo'ify stems 
from the same root. 


READING GAINS 

FROM UNIT EIGHT 

A recent book bears the paradoxi¬ 
cal but thought-provoking name. Tomor¬ 
row Is Already Here. On the surface, this 
title seems to contradict itself, for how 
can tomorrow be here today? With 
deeper thought, however, we can see 
that the title may contain much truth. 
Our future — as a world, as a nation, or 
as individuals — is not something that 
will start tomorrow, or next week, or 
next year. It is something that daily be¬ 
comes a reality. Every important forward 
prospect is based upon factors in the 
present and in the past. It is for this 
reason that we study history, literature, 
science, mathematics, languages — in 
short; the whole range of accumulated 


knowledge. Our hope is always that, 
with a reasonable grasp of the past and 
present, we may better live with what¬ 
ever the future may bring. 

If we may use the progress of the past 
few decades as the basis for forecasts 
concerning the future, we can expect tre¬ 
mendous advancements in the scientific 
fields. One recent magazine article pre¬ 
dicts that by the end of this century 
medicine will have eliminated all human 
infectious diseases, including tuberculo¬ 
sis, pneumonia, rheumatic heart disease, 
and even the common cold; that vital 
organs, such as the heart, kidneys, and 
lungs, will be transplanted from person 
to person; and that deaf-mutes will speak 
by means of portable electronic devices. 
The automobile industry hints of the de¬ 
velopment and probable use of radically 
new kinds of motors. Aircraft designers 
speak of planes that will fly from New 
York to London in an hour and a half. 
A Nobel Prize physicist. Sir George Paget 
Thomson, writing in a book called The 
Foreseeable Future, sees no fundamental 
reasons why space flights within the so¬ 
lar system may not take place within the 
next fifty or one hundred years. 

These are indeed exciting prospects. 
But what of the social fields? In the mat¬ 
ter of man’s relationship to man the fu¬ 
ture holds forth the hope of solution of 
some of the problems which have grown 
out of the past and which are with us in 
the present. The problems are many and 
puzzling. There are injustices to be 
righted, prejudices to be tfvercome, fears 
to be quieted, conflicts to be adjusted. 
Minorities must be respected and pro¬ 
tected; management and labor must di¬ 
vide the rewardf! of industry fairly and 
learn to work together to increase those 
rewards; crime and juvenile delinquency 
must be reduced drastically; community 
and educational problems must be faced. 
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These are not problems for old men 
alone. Nor will they be solved before the 
youth in the high schools today come of 
age. They are therefore the problems of 
youth as much as of any other age. 

The great hope for the future is that we 
are gradually learning to work together. 
Few of our social problems can be 
solved by one man or two or three. The 
most perplexing ones can be solved only 
through the united action of millions of 
interested people acting in faith and 
good will. 

The challenges mentioned above call 
for group action - by the world, by our 
nation, by our community. But what of 
your own future as an individual? What 
can you do now to prepare yourself for 
the kind of future which David SarnofF 
envisions? Will you have the technical 
skills which wiU be more and more in 
demand as industry becomes increasingly 
automatic? Will you have the educational 
background and the personal resources 
to keep you from being bored in your 
leisure time in the 1980’s? Will you have 
developed the traits of character and 
leadership which will enable you to take 
your part in helping to solve your com¬ 
munity’s social problems? These are 
questions which, no doubt, occupy your 
mind in your more thoughtful moments. 
The selections which you have just read 
in this unit, it is hoped, have further 
stimulated your thinking about the fu¬ 
ture — your future. 

1. Which ofF^ the greater challenges 
for the future, the scientific and technical 
aspects of life or the social and political 
ones? 

2. What are some of the problems which 
most urgently need solving in each of these 
fields? 

a. Medicine 

b. Transportation 

c. Automation 


d. Use of atomic energy 

e. Housing 

f. International relations 

g. Domestic governmental affairs 

h. Use of leisure time 

3. What is the most important lesson to 
be learned from history, according to Neh¬ 
ru? You will find the answer in his “The 
Last Letter.” 

4. What is the responsibility of the scien¬ 
tist to society? You will find the answer in 
Einstein’s speech. 

5. What very recent developments in 
aircraft and in space research indicate that 
some of the problems mentioned by Charles 
Coombs and G. Edward Pendray are per¬ 
haps close to solution? 


BOOKS IN SIMILAR VEIN 

Preview for Tomorrow by Bruce Bliven 
A rather difficult book dealing with some 
of the problems related to food supply, 
natural resources, longer and healthier 
lives, better communications, better hu¬ 
man relations, and other items which af¬ 
fect our future. 

Tomorrow! by Philip Wylie 
A realistic picture of what could happen 
in an American city if an atomic attack 
should come without warning. The book 
serves as an appeal for a more alert civil 
defense. 

The Next Fifty Years of Flight as told by 
Bemt Balchen to Erik Bergaust 
This famous pilot —the first to fly over 
the South Pole —gives his views on the 
kind of progress which may be possible 
in the next half-century. 

The Man in the Thick Lead Suit by Daniel 
Lang 

A group of articles dealing with topics 
related to our newest scientific develop¬ 
ments. 

Man in Space by Heinz Haber 
Dr. Haber points out some of the en¬ 
gineering difficulties and human prob¬ 
lems that must be overcome before man 
can travel and survive in space. 
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Your Trip into Space by Lynn Poole 

A not-too-technical nonfiction book in 
which the author predicts that travel in¬ 
to outer space may well be a reality with¬ 
in your lifetime. 

Engineers’ Dreams by Willy Ley 

This popular writer of scientific articles 
tells about a number of projects — tun¬ 
nels, dams, artificial islands — which en¬ 
gineers have said are feasible and which 
may yet be undertaken. 

Atoms for Peace by David O. Woodbury 
A nonfiction account of the production 
of atomic energy and its possible future 
uses in agriculture, industry, and medi¬ 
cine. 

Survival in the Sky by Charles Coombs 
This book shows that some of the most 
serious hindrances to future progress in 
airplanes and flying deal with human, 
rather than mechanical, limitations. The 
author is a well-known flier as well as a 
writer. 

Men Are Brothers by Eva Taylor 
By examples from the lives of great men, 
the author shows how all races and na¬ 
tions have contributed to- the advance¬ 
ment of mankind. The book is a guide- 
post for liberty, tolerance, and good will. 

All American by John Tunis 

Although this is a sports story by a well- 
known sports writer, it is even more the 
story of a boy named Ronny who fought 
courageously against snobbery, racial in¬ 
tolerance, and misunderstanding. 

A City for Lincoln by John Tunis 


Don Henderson, the coach of the state 
champion basketball team, runs for may¬ 
or of his town in order to combat undem¬ 
ocratic forces. How the high school stu¬ 
dents of the town rally to his cause is a 
fine modern story. 

Syrian Yankee by Salom Rizk 

The full story of the life of this interest¬ 
ing man, with detailed background on his 
early life of poverty in Syria. 

The Citadel by A. J. Cronin 

The story of a young doctor who finds he 
must struggle against greed and power 
in order to prevent sickness among the 
people he serves. 

Islands in the Sky by Arthur C. Clarke 
A boy in the twenty-first century wins a 
quiz contest. For his prize he asks for a 
trip to a space station. He arrives just in 
time to participate in an exciting adven¬ 
ture. 

Science-Fiction Adventures in Dimension 
edited by Grofi^ Conklin 
A collection of short stories concerned 
with travels in the fourth dimension — 
time. 

Caves of Steel by Isaac A.simov 

A science-fiction detective story in which 
the murder of a space man stirs up in¬ 
terplanetary trouble. 

Worlds of Tomorrow edited by August Der- 
leth 

Nineteen short stories, including some 
by such writers as Ray Bradbury, Foul 
Anderson, Theodore Sturgeon, and Wil¬ 
liam Tenn. 
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ADAMIC, LOUIS (1899-1951) was a na¬ 
tive of Yugoslavia. At fourteen he ran away 
from home and came to America, where he 
worked his way up from mailer’s assistant 
on a Slovenian paper to popular writer and 
commentator. Beginning in 1928, he wrote 
numerous short stories, articles, and books. 
In 1929 he visited his native land and 
found himself regarded as a hero. While 
there, he wrote The Native^s Return, from 
which the selection on page 255 is taken. 
Throughout his career he was interested 
in politics, the Balkans, and the position of 
immigrants in America. 

ADDINGTON, SARAH (1891-1940) was 
born in Cincinnati where she attended pub¬ 
lic school. She was later graduated from 
Earlham College in near-by Richmond, In¬ 
diana. Subsequently she studied at Colum¬ 
bia and then married H. C. Reid. After 
graduation from college she did newspaper 
work, publicity, and magazine work. Early 
success in writing determined her to settle 
down to free-lancing and the writing of fic¬ 
tion. She has written many stories for young 
people, among which are The Boy of Pud¬ 
ding Lane and its sequels. Her best-known 
and best-liked short story is “ Hound of 
Heaven,” which was 'published as a sep¬ 
arate book. The character of Stephen in 
“ Clodhopper ” was based upon her own 
husband. 

BASIL. GEORGE C. (1902- ) wanted 

to be a physician and ‘surgeon — and is. 
Without money for studying medicine, he 
took a pharmaceutical course, got a job in 
a drugstore in his native Annapolis, worked 


at it from 7 p.m. till midnight, left at 6:30 
in the morning for Baltimore for his medi¬ 
cal course, and got back at 6:30 in the 
evening. And in Baltimore he washed dishes 
to get his lunch. He got his M.D. at the 
University of Maryland in 1927, married 
the next year, and in 1929 became superin¬ 
tendent of Syracuse-in-China Hospital at 
Chungking. He is on the Johns Hopkins 
University faculty, is president or director 
of three business concerns, belongs to four 
medical societies and seven clubs, is co¬ 
author of Test Tubes and Dragon Scales, 
and has time for motorbouting and fishing 
as his hobbies. 

BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT (1898- 
1943). His literary career began at the age 
of ten when he won prizes from St. Nich¬ 
olas. His first volume of verse was published 
while he was still a student at Yale. He 
studied in France and won fame through 
his epic poem about the War Between the 
States, John Browns Body. Although born 
in Pennsylvania, he spent his childhood in 
the South and knew firsthand such charac¬ 
ters as he describes in “ The Mountain 
Whippoorwill.” Besides poetry, he wrote 
novels and plays, short stories, and radio 
drama. In the years preceding Pearl Harbor 
his voice was often heard championing the 
cause of freedom. His short stories are col¬ 
lected in two volumes: Thirteen O'clock 
and Tales Before Midnight. 

BROMFIELD, LOUIS (1896-1956) was 
bom in Mansfield, Ohio, and was educated 
at Cornell and Columbia universities. Dur¬ 
ing World War I he served with the Ameri- 
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can ambulance service attached to the 
French Army, and was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre and the Legion of Honor. He 
became a New York journalist and foreign 
correspondent and for a long time made his 
home in France. He wrote a great many 
novels, short stories, and plays. His articles 
on music, economics, agriculture, and in¬ 
ternational politics appeared in several 
magazines. 

BURNS, ROBERT (1759-1796) is Scot¬ 
land’s most famous poet. His songs — “ An¬ 
nie Laurie,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton” and the rest —are 
still favorites. Unhappily Bums was a poor 
farmer who could not make the land yield 
him mgre than a bare living. Although he 
enjoyed a brief period of success as a poet, 
his life was dogged by sorrow and ended 
tragically. Besides giving to the world some 
of its most tender love songs, he expressed 
the growing humanitarianism of the times. 
Many of the lines from his poems are often 
quoted. 

CALLAGHAN, MORLEY (1913- ) 

was bom in Canada and educated at the 
University of Toronto, where he partici¬ 
pated actively in athletics. Following his 
^aduation, he engaged in newspaper work 
and, as a reporter, met Ernest Hemingway, 
who encouraged him to develop his writing 
talents. He has had the unusual distinction 
of having stories reprinted in Edward J. 
O’Brien’s Best Short Stories for nine suc¬ 
cessive years. His stories appear frequently 
in Good Housekeeping, Scholastic, Harpers 
Bazaar, American Mercury, Yale Review, 
and Holiday. 

CLARK, WALTER VAN TILBURG 
(1909- ) was bom in Maine but has 

lived most of his life in the West. After 
graduating from the universities of Nevada 
and Vermont, he taught English and 
coached dramatics and sports in Cazenovia, 
New York, for ten years. He won the 
O. Henry Short Story Award in 1945. Two 
of his best books. The Ox-Bow Incident 


and The Track of the Cat, have been made 
into motion pictures. In recent years he has 
served as a lecturer in English at the Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada. His stories have ap¬ 
peared in such magazines as the New 
Yorker, the Nation, and the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

CLURMAN, ROBERT (1920- ), an 

honors graduate of Harvard in 1942, ac¬ 
quired background material for “ Hashim 
and the Jeep ” by serving as a correspond¬ 
ent in various parts of the Orient. After 
joining the United Press in 1945, he served 
this organization as manager for Calcutta 
and later as chief correspondent and man¬ 
ager in the Netherlands East Indies. After 
four years he was awarded a Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Council Fellowship to study the his¬ 
tory and content of Oriental religions. 

COFFIN, ROBERT P. TRISTRAM (1892- 
1955) had two particular enthusiasms: the 
State of Maine, where he grew up (see 
“ William,” page 316); and reading his own 
poetry aloud to groups in his own special 
way. In the last years of his life he gave 
upwards of a thousand lectures and read¬ 
ings across the country. From early youth 
he seemed headed for a literary career, 
winning prizes for his stories and earning 
distinction in verse while still a graduate 
student at Princeton. After service in 
World War I he taught literature at Bow- 
doin College. A Boyhood on a Maine Coast 
Farm is the title of his autobiography. 

COOMBS, CHARLES, writer and flier, 
graduated from the University of California 
in 1939 and immediately set about to make 
writing his career. His first interest was the 
writing of sports fiction,’'especially for 
young people. He has published over a 
thousand stories and articles as well as a 
number of books. His enthusiasm for avia¬ 
tion led him to spend considerable time at 
research centers, where he lived and flew 
with jet pilots. Survival in the Sky, from 
which the selection on page 607 is taken, 
is the result of this experience. 
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DAY, CLARENCE (1874-1935), although 
an invalid most of his life, managed his 
business from his bed and at the same time 
— in spite of imperfect control over his 
hands and fingers —won success in both 
writing and drawing. His fame rests upon 
the portrait of his father in the best seller 
and Broadway hit entitled Life with Fa¬ 
ther. This book and its sequel. Life with 
Mother, show also a close-up view of the 
son. “ The Story of a Farmer ” on page 509 
illustrates his original approach to biog¬ 
raphy. 

DE KRUIF, PAUL (1890- ) gradu¬ 

ated from the University of Michigan as a 
bacteriologist. He spent some time in lab¬ 
oratories before deciding that his lifework 
lay in writing. His fame began with the 
publication of Microbe Hunters, Hunger 
Fighters, and Men Against Death. He has 
a passion for the extension of adequate 
medical care to the entire population. His 
dissatisfaction with things as they are has 
won him the enmity of some medical or¬ 
ganizations and the affections of many of 
his readers, thousands of whom first came 
to know him through his frequent articles 
as a roving editor for the Readers Digest. 

DEL CORRAL, JESUS (1871-1931) was 
bom in the very section of Colombia which 
serves as the setting of " Cross Over, Saw- 
yerl ” He was active in governmental af¬ 
fairs, rising to the position of Minister of 
Agriculture. With technical assistance from 
the United States, he fought tropical dis¬ 
eases and encouraged the development of 
agriculture in the interior portions of the 
country. His stories a{»peared in a niunber 
of magazines i]> Bogotd, the capital of Co¬ 
lombia. 

DICKINSON. EMILY (1830-1886). Now, 
nearly three-fourths of a century after her 
death. Miss Dickinson’s 4ame as a poet is 
still growing. Indeed, she was unknown as 
a poet during her lifetime, for none of her 
work was published until the 1890*s. Some 
verse (Further PoemSf 1929; Unpublished 


Poems, 1936; and Bolts of Melody, 1945) 
was made public long after she died. She 
lived in a very narrow circle of family and 
friends at Amherst, Massachusetts, and 
during her last years saw few people. Her 
' biography • has been written by a niece, 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 

DOBIE, J. FRANK (1888- ) was bora 

in Texas and grew up among the cowmen 
and cowboys of the ranch country. He has 
devoted himself to discovering and preserv¬ 
ing the lore and legends of the Southwest. 
On vacation from the University of Texas, 
where he teaches English, he spends much 
of his time roaming through the Southwest 
country. During World War II he went to 
England where he taught American litera¬ 
ture and history at Cambridge University 
to both English and American soldiers. An 
account of his experiences appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post and later in a sep¬ 
arate book called A Texan in England. The 
legend of the Southwest is preserved in 
Coronado’s Children, which was a Literary 
Guild choice in 1931, and in Apache Gold 
and Yaqui Silver. The Mustangs appeared 
in 1952. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM O. (1898- ) 

was bora in Minnesota but grew up in the 
Pacific Northwest. After graduating from 
Whitman College in Walla Walla, Wash¬ 
ington, he received a law degree from Co¬ 
lumbia University. He taught law at Co¬ 
lumbia and at Yale for a number of years 
until President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap¬ 
pointed him an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. During his 
vacations he has traveled extensively and 
has recorded his experiences in such books 
as Strange Lands and Friendly People and 
Beyond the High Himalayas. Of Men and 
Mountains, from which the selection on 
page 46 is taken, is an autobiographical 
book. 

DOWNEY, FAIRFAX (1893- ) was 

bom in Salt Lake City and educated at 
Yale University. Follow^g his college grad* 
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uation he worked for several years on the 
Kansas City Star and later on the New York 
Herald Tribune. He served in World Wars 
I and II, rising to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the Field Artillery Reserve. In 
addition to Disaster Fighters, from which 
“ Last Days of St. Pierre ^ is taken, he has 
written Dogs of Destiny, Cats of Destiny, 
Trad of the Iron Horse, The Shining FiUy, 
and many other books. Besides contributing 
articles and verse to magazines, he writes 
song lyrics and radio scripts. 

EDMONDS, WALTER D. (1903- ) 

was bom on a farm near Utica, New York, 
in the region of the Mohawk River and the 
Erie Canal. His first story was published by 
Scribner’s Magazine while he was still a 
student at Harvard. His first novel, Rome 
Haul, was also written while he was still in 
college. His stories appear frequently in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Both his short sto¬ 
ries and his novels usually deal with early 
life in New York State. Drums Along the 
Mohawk, a long-time best seller, is a story 
of the Revolution set in the Mohawk Val¬ 
ley. His best-known other noVels are Chad 
Hanna and Young Ames. His The Boyds of 
Black River was published in 1953. 

EINSTEIN, ALBERT (1879-1955) was 
bom in Ulm, Germany. In 1905 he pub¬ 
lished his first papers announcing his the¬ 
ory of relativity; it was so revolutionary 
that it completely changed the outlook of 
physical science. After coming to the 
United States in 1933, he accepted a posi¬ 
tion as professor of theoretical physics at 
the Institute of Advanced Study at Prince¬ 
ton University. He has often been called 
the greatest scientist of modem time. He 
was, as well, a philosopher and a skilled 
musician. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803- 
1882) ranks as one of America’s most dis¬ 
tinguished thinkers. The poem on page 493, 
while (^en quoted, in no way represents 
what he stands for in American life. Like 


Plato, on page 556, he was a philosopher 
Brst and a poet second. During his life he 
was much beloved as one of the kindest and 
wisest of men. He started his career as a 
minister but retired early and gave all his 
time to writing and lecturing. The green- 
shuttered white mansion where he lived in 
Concord, to which came his friends and ad¬ 
mirers, stiU stands, and the quiet study 
where he wrote his many books is visited 
each year by his admirers. 

FERBER, EDNA (1887- ), although 

now a confirmed New Yorker, is a native of 
Wisconsin and has drawn largely upon the 
Middle West for material for her stories 
and plays. She began her writing career on 
a small town newspaper, moving on to big¬ 
ger opportunities in Milwaukee and Chi¬ 
cago. Her mother rescued her first novel 
from the wastebasket, where the discour¬ 
aged young writer had thrown it, and it 
was published when she was twenty-four 
years old. Her novel So Big won the Pul¬ 
itzer Prize, and her novel Showboat, later 
made into a play in collaboration with 
George Kaufman and subsequently filmed, 
was a popular success. “ The Eldest,” on 
page 166, is a fair sample of her fine crafts¬ 
manship in depicting the American scene. 
Her autobiography is entitled A Peculiar 
Treasure. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE (1844-1924), whose 
real name was Jacques Anatole Thibault, 
was one of the greatest writes and intel¬ 
lects produced by France. The son of a 
Parisian bookdealer, he was an eager reader 
and was gifted with an unusual memory. 
After years of accumulating information 
from books and from association with liter¬ 
ary people, he finally began to write. Most 
of his writings have been translated into 
English. Some of his better-known works 
include The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, 
The Red Lily, Penguin Island, Life of Joan 
of Arc, Thais, and The Revolt of the Angels. 
In 1897 he was elected to the French Acad¬ 
emy, and in 1921 he received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. 
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FROST, ROBERT (1875- ) was bom 

in San Francisco. After his father’s death, 
his mother took the family back to New 
England to its original home. After high 
school graduation at Lawrence, Massachu¬ 
setts, Frost studied a few months at Dart¬ 
mouth and later for two years at Harvard. 
He taught school, edited a paper, and 
turned to farming. All this time he had been 
writing poetry, some of which had ap¬ 
peared from time to time in magazines. His 
first book, A Boys Will, was not published 
until 1913. North of Boston, Mountain In¬ 
terval, and West-Running Brook .show his 
great interest in and love for the New Eng¬ 
land countryside. His poetry has won the 
Pulitzer Prize four times. 

GALLICO, PAUL (1897- ) was born 

in New York City. He was engaged in news¬ 
paper work for many years. He was the 
highest paid sports writer in the country 
when he resigned his position with the 
New York Daily News to devote all his time 
to writing. His stories appear in the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post and other big circulation 
magazines. He has traveled widely both in 
this country and in Europe. His most fa¬ 
mous short story, “ The Snow Goose,” 
which was published as a separate book, is 
a story about wartime England. Among his 
other books are Farewell to Sports, The 
Foolish Immortals, Trial by Terror, and 
Love of Seven Dolls. 

GOLD, ZACHARY (1918-1953) grew up 
in Brooklyn, as you may have guessed from 
the setting of “ I Got a Name.” After study¬ 
ing writing at the University of Wisconsin, 
he began a promising career by publishing 
a number of Ijjjmorous stories in the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post, the Womans Home 
Companion, and CoUie/s. A few years 
after World War II he moved to California, 
where he built a new home for his family. 

• 

GUITERMAN, ARTHUR (1871-1943) 
was bom in Vienna. From 1891 to 1906 he 
was on the editorial stafiF of several maga¬ 
zines, including the Woman’s Home Com¬ 


panion and the Literary Digest. Later ho 
was a lecturer in the New York School of 
Journalism for a number of years. He is 
best remembered for his humorous verse, 
which has appeared in many anthologies. 

HAGEDORN, HERMANN (1882- ) 

has found life “ complex, disturbing, some¬ 
what confusing, exhausting, a bit harrow¬ 
ing, romantic, and beautiful beyond belief.” 
Perhaps this is why he wrote The Book of 
Courage, from which the selection on page 
549 is taken, and why he found such in- 
.spiration in the friendship of that indomi¬ 
table spirit, Theodore Roosevelt, about 
whom he wrote The Roosevelt Family of 
Sagamore Hill. He is an enthusiastic biog¬ 
rapher, taking particular pleasure in those 
who remain undefeated. 

HALLIBURTON, RICHARD (1900- 
1939) was bom in Tennessee and educated 
at Princeton. After graduation there he 
started off on a two-year trip around the 
world, working his way as he went. When 
he returned he wrote The Royal Road to 
Romance, which was very successful. The 
following years he spent in a romantic fash¬ 
ion, traveling to unusual places, doing un¬ 
usual things, and returning home to write 
and lecture about his adventures. In 1939 
he started from Hongkong in a Chinese 
junk, a small sailing vessel used for short 
voyages along the coasts of Asia. His plan 
was to sail clear across the Pacific to arrive 
at San Francisco for the World’s Fair being 
held at that time. He was never heard from 
again, and it is presumed that his small ship 
was lost in a storm. 

HAY, SARA HENDERSON (1906- ) 

was born in Pittsburgh and educated at 
Brenau College in Georgia and at Colum¬ 
bia University. She is a regular reviewer of 
poetry for the Saturday Review, to which 
she frequently contributes her own poems. 

HEINE, HEINRICH (1797-1856), con¬ 
sidered one of Germany’s greatest lyric 
poets, was bom at Diisseldorf, the son of 
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Jewish parents. He was educated by monks 
and French scholars and, after failing in 
business at Hamburg, studied law at Bonn 
and at Berlin. In 1825 he obtained his law¬ 
yer’s license. In 1831 he left Prussia to live 
in Paris, where he stayed xmtil his death. 
His poetry had a great influence on the ro¬ 
mantic movement of the nineteenth century. 

HIBBEN, FRANK C. (1910- ) is an 

anthropologist, formerly on the faculty of 
the University of New Mexico. He led the 
expedition which he writes about in The 
Mystery of the Stone Towers, an explora¬ 
tion which was sponsored by the University 
of New Mexico. He contributes regularly 
to the Saturday Evening Post, Outdoor 
Life, and Field and Stream. 

HODGES, CARL G. (1902- ) has a 

varied background for a writer. He was 
bom in Quincy, Illinois, and, after graduat¬ 
ing from high school, spent twelve years in 
the retail furniture business. Then he went 
into advertising, then into the service sta¬ 
tion business. He started writing in 1934. 
He specializes in juvenile fiction, writes for 
detective pulp magazines, contributes to 
Coronet, edits a church magazine, and (he 
adds) roots for the New York Giants. 

HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL (1809- 
1894) was a doctor and professor of med¬ 
icine at Harvard University. His writing 
was undertaken as spare-time activity, yet 
he is known now as a litwary man. He 
wrote poetry, essays, and novels. He is best 
known for The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, a series of essays written for the At¬ 
lantic Monthly, and popular poems like 
“Old Ironsides.” He was the father of a 
famous son, also named Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who served as a justice of the 
United Btates Supreme Court. 

HORGAN, PAUL (1903- ) was bom 

in Buffalo, New York, but has spent most 
of his life in the West. Having been a stu¬ 
dent at New Mexico Military Institute, he 
served as a librarian there from 1926 to 


1942. During World War II he rose from 
captain to lieutenant colonel in the Infor¬ 
mation Branch of the War Department. 
His books include The Devil in the Desert 
and Great River: The Rio Grande in Ameri¬ 
can History, which won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1954. 

HOUSMAN, A. E. (1859-1936) was bom 
in a little village in Shropshire, England. 
He was educated at Oxford and engaged in 
government work for some time. He left to 
become a teacher at Cambridge, where he 
was recognized as one of the great scholars 
of his day. Many of his poems were written 
about his native region. The most famous 
appeared in A Shropshire Lad. 

IRVING, WASHINGTON (1783-1859) is 
best known among high school students for 
his famous story “ Rip Van Winkle.” His 
interest in such American legends, which 
he helped to popularize, was aroused by his 
study of folklore abroad. “ Governor Manco 
and the Soldier ” is but one of the legends 
to be found in his Tales from the Alhambra. 
After the Revolutionary War he was the 
first American writer to win applause from 
the critics in Europe. 

KANTOR, MACKINLAY (1904- ), 

who lives in Sarasota, Florida, contributes 
frequently to periodicals and has pubh'shed 
more than thirty books, including The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, The Daughter of Bugle 
Ann, and God and My Country, He served 
as a war correspondent in Europe during 
World War II and in Korea in 1950. His 
enthusiasm for American history has given 
him background for stories about the War 
Between the States, his most; famous being 
Artdersonville, which was a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection in 1955. 

LANE, ROSE WILDER (1887- ) was 

bom in a claim shanty in the frontier coun¬ 
try of the Dakota Territory. Her pioneer 
parents, unable to make financial headway 
on the homestead, migrated to the Ozark 
Mountain region, where the daughter was 
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reared. After a move to Louisiana she at¬ 
tended Crowley High School, graduating 
in 1904. Some of her better-known books 
are Henry For^s Own Story, The Making 
of Herbert Hoover, Cindy, Let the Hurri- 
can Roar, Give Me Liberty, and The Dis¬ 
covery of Freedom. 

LARDNER, RING (1885-1933) was a 
successful sports writer who became one 
of America’s most popular humorists. His 
column, “ You Know Me, Al,” appeared for 
years in the Chicago Tribune. The story 
“I Can’t Breathe” on page 25 is a fair 
sample of his genial satire. For a close-up 
portrait, see The Story of a Wonder Man, 
Being the Autobiography of Ring Lardner. 

LEWIS, ELIZABETH FOREMAN (1892- 
) was bom in Baltimore. She knows 
China intimately from having lived and 
taught in the schools there for many years. 
Her book Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
won the Newbery Prize Award for the best 
book for young people published in 1933. 
She is also the author of Ho-Ming and China 
Quest. 

LINTON, RALPH (1893-1953) was born 
in Philadelphia and educated at Swarthmore 
and Harvard. For a quarter of a century he 
taught anthropology at three universities: 
Wisconsin, Columbia, and Yale. He pub¬ 
lished a long list of scientific books in his 
field. 

LULL, RODERICK (1907- ) has 

spent most of his life on the West Coast. 
He was born in San Francisco and has for 
several years lived in Portland, Oregon. 
Several of his.^hort stories have been re¬ 
printed in anthologies of the best short 
stories of the year, and they have appeared 
in Harpers, the Atlantic Monthly, Ameri¬ 
can Mercury, and Story. His wife Margaret 
(“ Peg Bracken ”) also •writes poems and 
stories. 

MACDONAGH. THOMAS (1878-1916) 
was a lead^ in the movement for Irish in¬ 


dependence from England, and was exe¬ 
cuted for his part in the insurrection of 
1916. An Irish scholar, he was for a time a 
lecturer in the National University and 
made a number of translations from Gaelic 
to English. His son Donagh, to whom 
“Wishes for My Son” (page 246) is ad¬ 
dressed, is also a well-known poet. 

MARKHAM, EDWIN (1852-1940) is 
known chiefly for his “The Man with the 
Hoe,” a very thoughtful poem based on 
the famous painting of that title by the 
French painter Millet. In this poem he re¬ 
veals something of that faith in the common 
man for which he is noted. 

MERRICK, ELLIOT (1905- ) has had 

a varied career. Having graduated from 
Yale in 1927, he became a journalist and 
an advertising man for two years. Then he 
became a teacher in the Grenfell Mission 
in Labrador, where he met his wife, a nurse 
who had been trained in Australia. After 
returning from Labrador in 1931, he was 
successively a truck driver, a farmer, a 
teacher in hi^h school and college, and a 
writer. His stories have appeared in many 
magazines. His books include Frost and 
Fire, Green Mountain Farm, and The 
Northern Nurse. 

MITCHISON, NAOMI (1897- ) was 

born in Edinburgh, Scotland. Married to a 
first-class historian, she was persuaded to 
read history, which she found fascimtting. 
Her favorite periods are the days of the 
glory of ancient Greece and Rome, but as 
her story in this book illustrates, her in¬ 
terest is not confined to them. Beginning 
in the 1920’s, she wrote many books, a few 
of which are The Blood of the Martyrs, 
The Swan’s Road, and The Land the Ra¬ 
vens Found. She says that her hobby is 
learning new skills. 

NASH, OGDEN (190^- ) was bom in 

Rye, New York, and was educated at St. 
George’s School and Harvard. His poems 
contain imexpected rhymes made from sim- 
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ilar-sounding words. They are full of Jokes 
and outlandish puns, yet underneath the 
nonsense he usually has a witty message 
about human beings and their foibles. Be¬ 
sides being a lecturer and a television pan¬ 
elist, he is a frequent contributor to lead¬ 
ing magazines. His books include The Face 
Is Familiar and Vm a Stranger Here My¬ 
self. 

NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL (1889- ) 

was bom in India, the son of a wealthy and 
brilliant lawyer. After an education at Har¬ 
row and Cambridge in England, he re¬ 
turned to India as a lawyer in 1912 and be¬ 
came a follower of Gandhi in 1920. During 
his numerous prison terms for political ac¬ 
tivity he wrote an autobiography and sev¬ 
eral other books, including Glimpses of 
World History, a history of the world in 
the form of letters to his daughter. When 
India was partitioned in 1947, Nehru be¬ 
came the dominion s first prime minister. 

PENDRAY, G. EDWARD (1901- ) 

was born in Omaha, Nebraska, and edu¬ 
cated at the University of Wyoming. He 
has had a long and varied journalistic 
career. Besides editing a number of pub¬ 
lications, he was the co-founder of Astro¬ 
nautics, the ofiBcial publication of the Amer¬ 
ican Rocket Society, of which he is a past 
president. In recent years he has engaged 
in public relations work. He has contributed 
numerous articles and stories to magazines. 

PITT, WILLIAM (1759-1806), the son of 
a famous statesman, was himself a famous 
statesman and was known as William Pitt, 
the Younger. He was born in Kent and en¬ 
tered Cambridge at the early age of four¬ 
teen. At the age of twenty-fpur, after hav¬ 
ing held the office of chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, he became prime minister, the 
youngest prime minister England has ever 
had. He introduced many reforms during 
his term of office. 

PLATO (b.c. 427P-347). The world owes 
to Plato most of its knowledge of Socrates, 


one of the greatest men of all time. Plato 
was the pupil of Socrates and his disciple 
and friend. Later he founded the Greek 
Academy, where he taught until his death. 
Many of his virritings have come down to 
us and they are considered one of the 
world’s greatest treasures of thought. It is 
from the thinking of the ancient Greek 
philosophers — Socrates, Plato, and Aris¬ 
totle—that much of our own thinking in 
the Western world today is derived. 

RATCLIFF, J. D. (1903- ) studied 

coal mining engineering at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and West Virginia 
University. He was all set for a career when 
the coal industry collapsed in 1925 — so he 
got a job with the United Press in New 
York. When the first news of penicillin was 
published in the British medical journal, 
the Lancet, he pricked up his ears; for he 
was interested in writing on science and 
medicine. He has been on the staffs of 
Time, Newsweek, and Fortune, and has 
contributed to many other magazines. His 
books include Modern Miracle Men, Lives 
and Dollars, and Yellow Magic. 

RIESS, CURT (1902- ) was bom in 

Wurzburg, Germany. His career as a news¬ 
paperman began in Germany and France. 
He achieved success rapidly, and at one 
time his columns appeared regularly in 
fifty-five European newspapers. He came to 
this country in 1940, having turned bitterly 
against the Nazis. He is the author of sev¬ 
eral books on Europe, including Under¬ 
ground Europe, for which he is best known. 

RIZK, SALOM (190^ ) has addressed 

more than a million boys and girls in 1500 
schools, telling them very much what he 
told the Rotarians. His mother, a natural¬ 
ized American, died when he was bom, 
while she was visiting a Syrian village. He 
was twelve before he learned from a teacher 
that technically he was an American. In the 
years it look to convince a consul and get a 
passport, he found out what starvation 
meant and what it was to be a swineherd. 
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In America, at last, he worked in a slaugh¬ 
terhouse, sold rugs, washed dishes, and be¬ 
came a cobbler. As an immigrant (though 
an American citizen) he had to fight preju¬ 
dice and poverty. It was in Ames, Iowa, 
that he heard a speech which moved him 
to enter a public school class to master Eng¬ 
lish. In 1933 he visited Europe and Syria 
and came back more convinced than ever 
that American life was worth fighting for. 

ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON 
(1869-1935) was bom in Maine and 
brought up in the small town of Gardiner, 
about which many of his poems were writ¬ 
ten. His interest in poetry took root at an 
early age, and he began writing when he 
was eleven. After graduating from the local 
schools, he spent two years at Harvard. Dur¬ 
ing the next few years he devoted himself 
almost entirely to poetry, but soon found 
it necessary to take a job on the construc¬ 
tion of the subway in New York City. Later 
he wrote advertising for a Boston depart¬ 
ment store. President Theodore Roosevelt 
read Robinson’s second book of poems. 
Children of the Night, and wrote a review 
of it which brought wide attention to the 
poet. Robinson obtained a post in the cus¬ 
tomhouse in New York, which he held un¬ 
til 1910. His poetry won the Pulitzer Prize 
three times. The Town Down the River, 
The Man Against the Sky, Cavenders 
House, Tristram, and The Man Who Died 
Twice are his best-known books of poems. 

ROUGET DE LISLE, CLAUDE JOSEPH 
(1760-1836) was a soldier stationed at the 
French border in 1792 when the threat of 
foreign interference Was uniting France. He 
was not a revolutionist, but he was a loyal 
Frenchman, and at the request of his com¬ 
manding officer he composed the marching 
song which later became “The Marseil¬ 
laise.” He died without realizing that his 
name was to become known throughout the 
world. 

SANDBURG, CARL (1878- ) was 

bom in Galesburg, Illinois, the son of Swed¬ 


ish immigrants. His service in the Spanish- 
American War completed, he attended 
Lombard College in his home town. After 
a short political and journalistic career in 
Milwaukee, he moved to Chicago, joining 
the editorial staff of the Chicago Daily 
News. His books of poems, which bear 
such colorful titles as Cornhuskers, Smoke 
and Steel, and Slabs of the Sunburnt West, 
have brought him recognition as one of 
America’s foremost poets. His six-volume 
prose biography of Abraham Lincoln is a 
landmark in American literature. When he 
was seventy, he wrote his first novel. Re¬ 
membrance Rock. An autobiographical 
book. Always the Young Strangers, ap¬ 
peared in 1953. 

SARNOFF, DAVID (1891- ) was 

born in Russia and came to America when 
he was nine. He attended the public schools 
of Brooklyn, but in technical matters he 
was largely self-educated. When he was 
fifteen, he learned the Morse Code, and 
when the Titanic sank on April 14, 1912, 
he received and gave out news about the 
disaster for sUventy-two consecutive hours. 
He entered the radio field in its infancy. 
In 1921 he made it possible for 200,000 
people to hear by radio a blow-by-blow ac¬ 
count of the Dempsey-Carpentier heavy¬ 
weight championship fight. Mr. Samoff, 
who is not primarily a writer, rose to the 
presidency of the Radio Corporation of 
America and has had much influence on 
the development of both the radio and the 
television industries. 

SAROYAN, WILLIAM (1908- ) was 

bom in Fresno, California, the son of Ar¬ 
menian immigrant parents. He attended 
public schools until he was fifteen, working 
as a newsboy and telegraph messenger at 
odd hours. He has never completed a formal 
education but educated himself by wide 
and constant reading. He began writing 
when he was nine years old. Since then he 
has written hundreds of short stories; a 
number of plays, including My Heart*s in 
the Highlands and The Time of Your Life; 
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and numerous books, such as My Name Is 
Aram, The Human Comedy, and The Bi¬ 
cycle Rider of Beverly Hills. 

SEABROOK, WILLIAM (1886-1945) was 
educated at Roanoke and the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland. After some time 
spent in travel he engaged in thus coun¬ 
try in newspaper work and advertising. 
During World War I he enlisted in the 
French Army and served with distinction. 
Following the war he made his living en¬ 
tirely by writing articles. His interest in 
the weird and unusual led him into a life 
rich with adventure. His best-known books 
are Adventures in Arabia; Magic Island, 
which is a study of voodooism in Haiti; 
Jungle Ways, which took him into the tribal 
life in Africa; Asylum, which is autobio¬ 
graphical; These Foreigners, a sympathetic 
study of foreign-born groups in America; 
and Doctor Wood, a biography of a famous 
American physicist. 

SHAKESPEARE. WILLIAM (1564-1616). 
Comparatively little is known about the 
facts of Shakespeare’s life. H'C'Was born in 
the picturesque village of Stratford-on-Avon, 
where there now stands a memorial theater 
built in his honor. His own birthplace and 
the thatched cottage where he wooed and 
won Anne Hathaway still stand and draw 
thousands of visitors each year. In 1584 he 
seems to have set oflF for London to seek his 
fortune. Here he became, in time, a recog¬ 
nized playwright, and from 1590 to 1613 
not a year went by without a play from his 
pen. Like Socrates, he belongs to the great 
of all time. 

SHANLY, CHARLES DAWSON (1811- 
1875) was bom in Ireland. After complet¬ 
ing his education at Trinity College in Dub¬ 
lin, he emigrated to Canada, where he held 
a governmental position. Later he came to 
New York, where he engaged in a journal¬ 
istic career. 

SHULMAN, MAX (1919- ) was bom 

in St. Paul, Minnesota, and graduated from 


the University of Minnesota in 1942. After 
serving with the Air Force during World 
War II, he began his professional writing 
career. He has written novels, plays, screen¬ 
plays for successful films, and more than a 
hundred short stories. Some of them are 
collected in The Many Loves of Dobie 
GiUis. 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT (1774-1843) was 
bom in Bristol, England. He was sent to 
Westminster School, from which, after four 
years, he was expelled for an essay he wrote 
against the practice of flogging pupils. He 
studied for a while in later years at Oxford. 
He met the great poet Coleridge and was 
associated with him in a project of building 
a new colony in America on the banks of 
the Susquehanna River —a project which 
was never realized. Southey was made poet 
laureate of England in 1813. His Life of 
Nelson is outstanding. Altogether he wrote 
some ten volumes of poetry and forty vol¬ 
umes of prose. American readers know him 
best for such poems as “ The Inch Cape 
Rock ” and “ The Battle of Blenheim.” 

STEFFENS, LINCOLN (1866-1936) was 
bom in San Francisco, California, at a time 
when California was growing up. He at¬ 
tended the University of California and 
after graduation spent some time traveling 
and studying in Europe. Returning to this 
country, he entered die newspaper world 
as a reporter. He came to be known as one 
of the ace reporters of his time. His work 
brought him into contact with all the great 
and near-great of his day. In the first years 
of this century, he engaged, together with 
a number of writers employed by McClure's 
Magazine, in a study of the egrrupt business 
and political organizations of the big cities. 
These writers were known as the “muck- 
rakers,” but despite this name, their writing 
did a great deal of good. In 1931 Steffens’s 
autobiography was» published and was im¬ 
mediately acclaimed as one of the great 
American autobiographies. The story of his 
boyhood and youth has been published s^ 
afately as Boy on Horseback. 
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STREET, JAMES HOWELL (1903-1954) 
was born at Lumb^rton, Mississippi, and 
was educated at Southwestern Theological 
Seminary and Howard College. From 1918 
to 1937, except for a three-year period 
when he was a Baptist minister, he worked 
as a journalist, first in Southern cities and 
later in New York, where he became city 
editor for the New York World-Telegram. 
In 1937 he left newspaper work to become 
a free-lance writer. His dog stories are 
well known. A few of his books are Oh 
Promised Land, The Gauntlet, and The 
Velvet Doublet. 

STUART, JESSE (1907- ) was born 

in the Kentucky mountains that serve as 
the background for most of his writing. He 
worked his way, under great hardship, 
through both high school and college. After 
college he went back to the family farm 
but soon went into teaching. He became 
a county superintendent of schools in Ken¬ 
tucky and later a teacher of English in an 
Ohio high school. He says that he cannot 
remember a time when he was not writing. 
His poems, stories, and articles appear in 
Saturday Review, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and other magazines. His books in¬ 
clude Taps for Private Tussie, Tales from 
the Plum Grove Hills, The Thread That 
Runs So True, and Hie to the Hunters. 
“ Split Cherry Tree ” is perhaps his best- 
known short story. 

TEASDALE, SARA (1884-1933). “I try 
to say what moves me,” this author once de¬ 
clared, in speaking of her own work. “I 
never care to surprise my readers.” This at¬ 
titude is exemplified in “ Barter,” the poem 
on page 324. ^he is regarded as one of 
America’s top-ranking lyric writers. Despite 
her frail health she traveled widely and 
lived intensely. Her poems record the fluc¬ 
tuations in her emotional life. For a special 
glimpse into her life an4 art, consult Poets 
and Their Art by Harriet Monroe. 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD (1800- 
1892) was poet laureate in England during 


the reign of Queen Victoria. He is known 
to many students through his poetic retell¬ 
ing of the King Arthur stories under the 
title Idylls of the King. Like Irving and 
Scott and Longfellow he has helped to col¬ 
lect and preserve for posterity the legends 
of the past. His poem on page 652 reveals 
him as an earnest scholar bom and reared 
in the literary tradition of his time. 

THOMAS, DOROTHY (1898- ) was 

bom in Kansas, the sixth of ten children in 
her family. Later the family moved to Can¬ 
ada, where her father taught her to read. 
Returning to this country after her father’s 
death, she attended Cotner College (in 
Lincoln, Nebraska) and the University of 
Nebraska. Her short stories appear fre¬ 
quently in the Saturday Evening Post and 
Harper's Magazine. Twice her stories have 
won awards, and often they have been re¬ 
printed in the O’Brien and O. Henry Me¬ 
morial Award collections of the best stories 
of the year. Home Place and Ma Jeeters 
Girls are two collections of her stories. 

TOLSTOY, Leo (1828-1910) was the 
youngest of five sons in a family of Russian 
gentry dating back to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. He studied at the University of Kazan 
and served in the Crimean War (1854- 
1856) as an ensign in the artillery. He was 
very much interested in the condition of 
the peasantry and used his talents as a 
writer to arouse sympathy for the under¬ 
privileged. His novels and tales have been 
translated from Russian into most of the 
major languages of the world. 

WADDELL, HELEN (1889- ) was 

born in Tokyo of Irish parents. She returned 
to Ireland and was educated at Queen’s 
College in Belfast. She is recognized as a 
competent and exacting historian of medi¬ 
eval times. She has translated not only me¬ 
dieval Latin but literary works in Japanese 
and Chinese. Her most famous books are 
The Wandering Scholars, Medieval Latin 
Lyrics, and Stories from Holy Writ, 
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WEAVER, JOHN D. (1912- ) was 

educated in the public schools of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and at William and Mary College 
and George Washington University. For a 
number of years he was a reporter for the 
Kansas City Star; afterwards he wrote a 
novel. Wind Before Rain. In 1941 he was 
a winner of an Atlantic Monthly short-story 
competition. His stories have appeared in 
numerous magazines, including Harpers, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and Scholastic. 

WHITE, ANNE TERRY turned to writing 
for the sake of her two daughters. She 
wanted the little girls to understand the 
Bible and Shakespeare, so she wrote Heroes 
of the Five Books and Three Children and 
Shakespeare. From these she went on to 
Lost Worlds. She had been voted the best 
girl student and the most ambitious when 
in high school; at Brown University, where 
she graduated in 1918, she was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, and in 1925 she took a 
master’s degree in English at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. Besides writing, she has taught and 
been a social worker. 

* 

WILDER, THORNTON (1879- ) was 

born in Madison, Wisconsin. He lived for 
eight years in China, where his father 


worked in the American consular service. 
His education at Oberlin was interrupted 
when he entered World War I. He finished 
his college work at Yale, where he was ac¬ 
tive in literary and musical activities. After 
a year in Rome he returned to this country 
and taught for a while in a preparatory 
school. The Bridge of San Luis Rey, a 
novel, first made him known to the Ameri¬ 
can public when it won the Pulitzer Prize. 
He has also written The Woman of Andros 
and Heavens My Destination, both novels. 
He is well known as the author of two Pul¬ 
itzer Prize plays. Our Town and The Skin 
of Our Teeth, as well as of many shorter 
plays. The Matchmaker was published in 
1954. 

ZWEIG, STEFAN (1881-1942) was born 
in Austria but lived all over the world. 
Driven from his homeland by Nazi perse¬ 
cution, he became a British subject in 1940, 
but shortly thereafter came to New York to 
live. A year later he went to live in Brazil 
and there committed suicide in 1942. He is 
widely known as both a biographer and a 
novelist. His best-known works are Amok; 
Brazil, Land of the Future; Conqueror of 
the Seas; The Tide of Fortune; and Jere- 
miah, a play. 



GLOSSARY 


This glossary gives pronunciations and meanings for many words throughout the book 
that are not explained in footnotes. Words that have been mentioned (not necessarily 
defined) in the various “ Word Mastery ” sections are included in this glossary, with page 
references to the study sections. 


aberrations (ab'er-ii'ahttnz). Deviations from 
what is normal; wanderings, 
accessible (Jlk-stis'l-b’!). Obtainable, 
acclimatized (S-kll'md-tlzd). Accustomed; 
seasoned; adapted. 

accomplice (S-kftm'plIs). A partner in an act 
of guilt. 

accoutred (d-kdb'terd). Equipped; dressed, 
adjacent (<J ja'siSnt). Lying near; neighboring. 
See page 

adjoining (^-join'Ing). In contact with; 

abutting upon. See page 243. 
affidavits (af'?-da'vlts). Sworn statements in 
writing. 

affluence (afTh-ftis). An abundant supply, 
aggravate (ag'rd vat). To make worse, 
aggressive (a-gr6s'Iv). Self-assertive; bold; 
pushing. 

agitated (fij'l-tat'fid). Stirred up; excited, 
ague (a'gQ). A fever or a chill, 
akimbo (d-ldm'bo). With the hand on the hip 
and the elbow turned outward, 
alchemy (al'k6-ml). Tlie power to change 
something common into something precious, 
allergic (d-lftr'jfk). Being excessively sensitive 
to certain substances or conditions, 
allusions (a-lu'zhilnz). 1. Indirect references 
to something generally familiar. 2. Hints, 
amass (d-mSs'). To collect for oneself, 
amiable (a'ml-d-b’l). bikf'bl® because of sweet 
temper or kindheartedness, 
analogy (d-niU'4*jI). A process in logic in which 
it is reasoned that if two or more things agree 
in one or more respects, they will probably 
agree in others. 

anesthesia (an'&-ths'zhl-d). A partial or com¬ 
plete loss of sensation. See page 202. 
anguished (ang'gvdsht). ■Pained; distressed. 


animatedly (an'i-mat'ed-ll). In a lively man¬ 
ner. See page 176. 

animosity (an'{-mds'{-tl). Ill will; hostility. 

See page 46. 

annihilated (d-nfi-lat'gd). Destroyed com¬ 
pletely. 

antibiotics (dn'tY'bl-ht'lks). Bacteria-fighting 
subsbinces produced by living organisms, 
especially by bacteria or fungi, 
antiseptic (an'tl-s&p'tik). A substance that 
checks the growth or action of germs. See page 
202 . 

apex (a'pSks). The tip or point, 
appalled (d-p61d'). Overcome with fear or 
horror; dismayed or shocked. See page 133. 
appease (d-pS^'). To make calm or to soothe. 
See page 543. 

appertain (ap'er-tan'). To belong to. 
apprehension (ap'ra-hen'shan). Suspicion of 
possible misfortune. See page 63. 
arable (ar'd-b’l). Fit for cultivation. See page 

232. 

archaeology (ar'k6-6F6-jI). The scientific study 
of the material reirmins of past human life. 
See page 361. 

ardor (ar'der). Zeal; warmth of emotion, 
arrogant (ar'd-gdnt). Showing an overbearing 
manner; haughty. 

aspect (as'pSkt). Appearance or view, 
assent (d-sCnt'). Agreement, 
astute (as-tutO. Shrewd; wily, 
asunder (d-sfin'dar). Apart, 
atrocious (d<tr5'shas). Outrageously wicked or 
cruel. 

aujdacious (6-da'shas). Daring; adventurous, 
augmented (dg>mant'ad). Increased or en¬ 
larged. See page 667. 

austere (ds-tfr'). Serious, grave, or somber, 
authenticated (6 then'tX l^t'ed). Proved to 
be genuine. 


ape, chaotic, bare, at, attend, art, flask, dtop; eke, mfrely, 61ect, ficho, prudfat, doar; Item, Inn, 
rarity; Ode, Opaque, fOr, dOt, iSft, ednfide; sOOn, tO&k; sour, toil; tribe, Unique, tfim, sflp, Until, 
bar; church; dog; arsons; fat; go; hear; jail; key; lame; meat; not; ring; pay; ran; see; Chell; 
ten; timre, thick; pasture; vast; wind; yes: zoo, zh * z in azure. 
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ftrersion (d>v(ir'zhiin). Dislike. See -page 53. 
avowed (d-voud'). Openly declared. 


B 

balustrade (bftl'iis-trild). A banister or raUing. 
battalion (bd-tftl'y^n). A large group (usually 
five hundred to a thousand) of soldiers, 
bay. A reddish-brown horse. See page 138, 
beholden. Indebted. 

bereaved (be-rCvd'). Deprived of; saddened, 
as by a loved one’s death, 
bland (blftnd). Smooth and soothing, 
blemish (blSm'Ish). An imperfection, 
bodice (bOd'is). The close-fitting upper part 
of a woman’s dress. 

braziers (bra'zherz). Pans for holding burning 
Coals. 

brigands (brig'dndz). Bandits, 
burly (bfii^ll). Stout of body. 


cache (kfish). A hiding place, especially one 
used for storing supplies, 
calamity (kd-lam't-tl). Disaster, 
candelabra (kftn’d^-la'brd). Large ornamental 
candlesticks. 

capacious (kd-pa'shfis). Large; roomy, 
carbuncles (kkr'btlng-k’lz). Painful local in- 
fiammations, larger and more serious than boils, 
carcass (kar'kds). A dead body, 
casement (kSs'm&nt). A windew that opens 
on hinges. 

cataclysm (kM'd-kllz’m). A violent disaster, 
catastrophe (kd-t&s'trO-f^). A sudden calam¬ 
ity; a great misfortune. 

causeway. A raised path or road across wet 
ground. 

cavorting (kd-vdrt'Ing). Prancing, 
certitude (sfir'ti-ttid). The state of being cer¬ 
tain. 

chambray (sh&m'brS.). A kind of gingham 
cloth. 

chevrons (shSv'rflnz). Stripes to indicate rank, 
chide (chid). To scold, 
chlilonier (shif'd-nfr'). A high narrow chest 
of drawers, often with a mirror, 
choler (kSKer). Anger or irritation, 
circumnavigated (sfir'kfim-n&v'i'g&t-ed). Sailed 
around. See page 368. 

circumscribed (sfir'k'fim’skrlbd0> Encircled, 
cogitations (kdj't-tfi'shftnz). Ideas or medita¬ 
tions. 

cognizance (kSg'nl-zdns). Knowledge or under¬ 
standing. Adj., cognizant. Being aware of. 
See page 568. 

collaboration (kd>l&b'd‘r&'shtln). Th% act of 
working together. 


colloquial (kd-ls'kwi-dl). Of a kind used in 
ordinary conversation; informal, 
combatants (khm^bd-tAnts). Fighters, 
commiseratingly (kd-mlz'§r-at'lng-ll). Sym¬ 
pathetically. 

compassionate (kdm-p&sh'itn it). Tender or 
sympathetic. 

competence (k5m'pe-t2ns). Ability or fitness, 
concurrence (kdn-kfir'&is). Agreement, 
condor (kfin'dcr). A very large South American 
bird. 

conglomeration (kdn-gl5m'er-2l'shan). A 
closely clustered gathering. See page 361. 
conical (kOn'I-kdl). Shaped like a cone, 
conjectures (kdn-jSk'^rz). Guesses; surmises, 
consecrate (kdn'sC-krat). To make holy, 
consoling (kdn-sdlTng). Comforting, 
construe (kdn-strdo*). To interpret, 
contaminate (kdnt&m'Inat). To soil or 
pollute. 

contemporaries (kdn tgm'pO-rSr'Iz). Persons 
living at the same time, 
contemptuous (kdn-temp'^-iis). Scornful, 
contiguous (kdn-tlg'h-liB).'^l. In actual con¬ 
tact; touching. 2. Near. See page 843. 
contrive (kdn-trlv'). 1. To devise or to plan. 
2. To form schemes or designs. Noun, 
contriver. 

convalescence (kdnVd-ies'fos). A period of 
recovery after an illness. See page 808. 
Copperheads. Northerners who sympathized 
with the South during the War Between the 
States. 

coronets (kSr'd-nSts). SmaU crowns, 
corpulent (kdr'pfi-l^t). Bulky; fat. 
corroded (kd-r6d'6d). Worn away, as if by acid. 
See page 533. 

corruption (kd-rtip'shitn). 1. Bribery. 2. Im¬ 
purity or decay. 

corse (kdrs). A corpse; a dead body, 
courier (k^rT-Sr). A special messenger, 
coveted (kfiv'6t-6d). Longed for, especially 
something belonging to another person, 
cowered (kou'Srd). Crouched, quivering from 
fear. 

cravat (krd-v&t'). A necktie, 
cronies (kr5'nlz). Close companions, 
cudgel (kfij'^). A shqrt, heavy club, 
culminate (kfil'm{'nfit>. To reach a high point 
or climax. ^ 

culprit (ktll'prlt). One who is kccused of, or is 
guilty of, a crime or act of wrongdoing, 
culvert (kill'v6rt). A drain under a road, 
curb bit. A stiff mouthpiece of a bridle, having 
branches by which leverage is obtained on the 
jaws of a horse. See page 188. 
curried (kfir'ld). Ilressed the hair of a horse 
with a currycomb. See page 188. 
curry favor. To gain favor by flattery. 


Ipe, ohtotic, hire, At, Attend, Art, flAsk, dtop; eke, merely, Meet, A(^o, pradfot, do8r; hem, bm, 
rarity; 6de, dpaque, fdr, ddt, iSft, cAnfide; sA&n, td6k; sour, toil; tObe, flnique, tflm, s&p, dntU. 
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dftft (dMt). Foolish or crazy, 
debris (d6-br6^). Rubbish or ruins, 
decorum (dfi-ko^riim). Fitting or proper be¬ 
havior. 

deferentially (dSf'er-gn'shaM!). Respectfully, 
deign (d&n). To give in a condescending manner, 
delectably (dfi-lfik^td-bll). Pleasingly, 
demure (dfi-mQr^). 1. Affectedly modest or 
prim. 2. Sober and serious, 
denouement (dH-ndo'maN). The outcome or 
ending, 

deplorable (dC-pl6r'd-b’l). Wretched, 
derided (d6-rid'6d). Mocked or laughed at 
contemptuously. Adj., derhiive. 
desolation (dfis'O-la'shttn). 1. A wasted and 
forsaken place or country. 2. Ruin, 
despotic (dfis pbt'lk). Harsh; tyrannical, 
dilapidated (dl-lftp't-dat'fid). Worn out; fallen 
into partial ruin or decay, 
dilenuna (dl-16m'd). A situation involving two 
or more equally unsatisfactory choices, 
diligently (dIl'i-j^nt-10. Industriously; care¬ 
fully. 

discourse (dls-kdrs^). To talk or converse, 
discretion (dls-kr6sh'iin). Prudence or good 
judgment. 

disgorged (dls'g6rjd'). 1. Discharged violently. 
2. Vomited. 

disparaged (dis-p&r'ijd). Spoke slightingly of. 
See page 232. 

dispensary (dIs-pSn'sd-rl). A place where 
medicines are given out at low cost to the poor, 
disperse (dIs-pOrs'). To scatter, 
dissension (dl-sSn'shi^n). Discord or dis¬ 
agreement. 

diverted (di-vffrt'6d). Turned aside. Adj., 
diverting. Amusing. 

docile (dSs'll). Easily managed; obedient, 
doddering (d6d'6r-Ing). Tottering from age; 
senile; foolish. 

dolphin (dfil'ffn). A pla^riul kind of ffsh about 
seven feet long; a porpoise, 
donned (d6nd). Put on. 
dormer (ddr'mer). A window standing upright 
in a projection from a sloping roof, 
drachmas (dr&k'mdz). Ancient Greek silver 
coins. 

dubiously (dQ'b!-iis-U).. With doubt, 
dullard (dfil'grd). A stupid person, 
dypamlc (dl-n&m'lk). j^ergetic; forceful. See 

dynamo (dfod-mS). A machine for making 
electrical energy. 

E . 

ecstasy (ek'std-sl). A state in wluch one is 
beyond all reason, as when possessed by a 
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strong emotion; extreme joy. Adj., ecstatic 

(fik-stat'lk). 

edifice (ed't fis). A massive building, 
eeriness (P'rl-n6s). Weirdness; ghostliness. 
See page 63. 

ejaculation (6-jak'Q la'shdn). A short, sudden 
exclamation. See page 243. 
emaciated (6-ma'shI-at'&i). Very thin. See 
page 202. 

embossed (Sm'b6st0> Ornamented with a 
raised design. 

eminence (em'f-naus). 1. High rank. 2. A 
high ground or place, 
emulation ({Sm'ft-la'shftn). Rivalry, 
enfranchisement (Sn-fran'chlz-mant). The 
process of admitting one to the rights of 
citiz(!nship. 

entrails (fin'traiz). The internal organs, 
equipage (ek'wf-pfj). 1. The necessary articles 
for outfitting an army. 2. A carriage, 
eradicated (C-rdd'f-kat'ikl). 1. Literally, pulled 
out by the roots. 2. Completely destroyed, 
erode (C-rod'). To wear away, as land is worn 
away by the action of flowing water or of the 
wind. See page 633. 

erratic (6-ritt'Ik), Wandering; having no set 
course. 

evaded (6-vad'ed). Slipped away from; escaped, 
evolution (£v'5-la^Hht}.n). A gradual develop¬ 
ment, as opposed to a revolution, or a rapid 
change. 

exasperation (fig-zilB'pt^r-S.'shfin). Keen anger, 
execrated (ek's^-krat'ed). 1. Detested utterly. 
2. Cursed. See page 133. 

exhilaration (Cg-zU'd-ra'shfin). A lively, cheer¬ 
ful feeling. 

exodus (6k'sd-d^8). A going out, as the Exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt under Moses, 
exotic (eks-bt'Ik). Introduced from a foreign 
country. 

eq>loit (eks^ploit). A feat or heroic deed, 
exquisitely (gks'kwl-zlt-ll). Beautifully; ex¬ 
cellently. 

exuberant (fig-zff^bdr-dnt). Lavish; profuse, 
exuded (eks-od'ed). Discharged through the 
pores; oozed. See page 53. 
exulting (eg-ztUt'Ing). Rejoicing. 


falsetto (f61-set'5). A high-pitched, false voice, 
famished (f&m'Isht). Hungry; starving, 
fathomless (f&th'Sm-ies). Not capable of 
being penetrated or understood, 
festive (fgs'tlv). 1. Gay. 2. Fit for a feast, 
festooned (fSs'tdond'). Decorated with loops 
of wreaths or garlands. 

fetter (fSt'er). A shackle or bond for the legs 
or arms 


bar; church; dog; ardffous; fat; go; hear; jail; key; lame; meat; not; ring; pay; ran; see; shell; 
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filtrate (fll'tra.t). The fluid that has passed 
through a filter. 

firmament (fflr'md-m^t). The heavens, 
flexed (fleksd). Bent. 

florid (fiOr'Id). 1. Red-faced. 2. Flowery. See 
page 17B. 

fluent (floo'^nt). 1. Flowing. 2. Ready in the 
use of speech. See page 123. 
formidable (fdr'mf-dd-b’l). Fearful; dreadful. 
See page 386. 

fortitude (f6r't{-tQd). Courage; firmness and 
endurance. 

fostered (f5s'tgrd). Nourished; promoted, 
fragility (frd*jfl'ftl). Delicateness; frailty, 
fraternal (frd-tflr'ndl). Brotherly, 
frassled (fraz'’ld). Frayed or worn to tatters, 
frivolous (frIv'O-liis). Of slight importance; 
trifling. 

frustrated (frfls'tr&t-ed). Thwarted in a desire; 
defeated. iSee page 53. 

furtive (Mr'tlv). Sly. See page 175. Adt>., 

furtively. 

futility (f(i-tll'{'tl). Uselessness. 

G 

gaudy (gAd'I). Showy; flashy, 
genii (je'nM). Spirits. 

georgette (jdr*j6t0. A thin silk crepe of fine 
texture. 

glutton (glfit^’n). One who eats to excess. 


hamlet (hftm'i^t). A little cluster of houses in 
the country. 

harried (h&P'ld). Raided; despoiled, 
heather (heth'Sr). Low shrublike plants, 
humanitarian (htiman'f t&r^ldn). Showing 
regard for the interest of one’s fellow man. 
hysterically (hIs-tSr'I-kdMI). In a wildly emo¬ 
tional way. 


ignominy (Ig'nb-mln-l). Disgrace or dishonor. 
See page 243. 

illumine (I-lQ'mln). To light up. 

illusion ((I'lQ'zhiin). 1. A false impression. 

2. A misleading or deceptive appearance, 
imminent (!m'<-n^nt). Threatening to occur 
immediately. 

imparted (!m-pfirt'6d). Made known; dis¬ 
closed. 

impenetrable (Im-pen'£ trd'b’l). Not to be 
seen through. 

imperiously (Im p^I iis lI). 1. Urgently. 
2. Domineeringly. 

Implications (Im'plf’ka'shiinz}. 1. Close con¬ 
nections. 2. Ideas involved but not directly 
stated. iSec page 593, 

Impotent (Im'p6-t2nt). Powerless. 


impotmd (Im-pound^. To collect water, as in 
a reservoir. 

impregnable (Im-prSg'nd*b’l). Unconquerable. 
See page 133. 

impropriety (Im'prO-pri'g-tl). An improper 
act. 

impudent (Im'pQ-d^t). Bold; shameless, 
inadequate (In-&d'£-kwlt). Insuflicient; not 
enough. 

incentive (In-sGn'tIv). A reason or motive, 
incomprehension (In'kOm-prGhen'shitn). A 
lack of understanding. 

incredible (In-kr6d't-b’l). Not believable. 
Adv., incredibly. 

incredulously (In-krG^-lus-lI). Skeptically; 
unbelievingly. 

indignant (In-dig'ndnt). Angry because of un¬ 
just or unworthy treatment suffered. Noun, 
indignation. Righteous wrath, 
indispeiuable (In'dIs-pGn'sd-b’l). Needed; es¬ 
sential. 

indoctrinated (In dGk'trI nat'Gd). Instructed 
in the basic principles. 

inducements (In-dus'mGnts). Possible rewards; 
motives. See page 629. 

infamy (In'fd-^). Public disgrace; evil reputa¬ 
tion. See page 243. 

infernos (In-fiir'noz). Extremely hot places; 
hells. 

infidel (In'R-dGl). Unbeliever. See page 386. 
infinite (In'B-nlt). Endless, 
infirmities (In-filr'mK-tlz). Defects; weaknesses, 
infuriated (In-fu'rl-at-Gd). Enraged, 
ingenuity (In'jfinu'i-tl). Cleverness; inventive¬ 
ness. 

ingratiating (In-gra'shl-at'Ing). 1. Working 
oneself into another’s favor. 2. Disarming, 
inhibitions (In'hl-bfsh'i^nz). Inner restraints, 
iniquitous (I-nIk'wf-ttis). Winked; sinful, 
ixmate (In^nat). Inborn; natural, 
inquisitor (In-kw!z'{ ter). One who makes in¬ 
vestigations or inquiries; a questioner, 
insidious (In-sid'l-iis). Sly; treacherous; full of 
plots. Sec page 133. 

integrated (In'tG grEt'Gd). Made into a whole; 
unified. 

intellect (In't^-lGkt). The power of reasoning 
and understanding, 
interment (In-tffr'm^nt). Burial, 
intervened (In'tgr-venclO. Came between. 
Noun, intervention (In'tSuryGn'shiin}. In¬ 
terference. 

intimate (In't{-mlt). A close friend. See page 
46. Verb, (In'tl-mat). To suggest, 
intricate (In'tri-klt). Complicated; involved, 
inundated (ln'tin>dat'Gd). Flooded. See page 

53: 

inured (In-ilrd'). Accustomed; hardened; habit¬ 
uated. See page 269. 


ftpe, chftotic, bftre, &t, dttend, Krt, fiAsk, dtop; 6ke, mfrely, 61ect, Gcho, pruddnt, doSr; item, inn; 
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inviolate (In-vl'd-lftt). Not to be harmed, 
irrational (Ir-r&sh^fiii-dl). Not according to 
reason. See page B3. 

irrelevant (Ir-rerc-vdnt). Not related; un¬ 
connected. See page ISS. 


jauntily (jfin'ti-ll). In a happy, unconcerned, 
sprightly way. 

jocund (jOk'find). Gay; cheery. 


knaves (n&vz). Tricky, worthless fellows. 


lament (Id-mCntO* Expression of grief or 
sorrow. 

lamentations (l&m'&i-ta'shilnz}. Wailings; 
weepings. 

languish (Ifing'gwlsh). To pine away; to lose 
for(!C. 

ledger (I6j'er). A record book, 
leer (l?r). A sly, evil look, 
legacies (iSg'd-slz). 1. Gifts or properties left 
by a will. 2. Any things coming from an 
ancestor or a predecessor, 
lethal (le'thdl). Deadly; fatal, 
libation (ll-ba'shttn). A liquid, such as wine, 
poured on the ground or on a victim as a sacri¬ 
fice in honor of a god. 

litheness (lith'nCs). Limbemess; suppleness. 
See page 269. 

loathed (I5thd). Disliked greatly, 
lore (l6r). The whole body of traditional knowl¬ 
edge or wisdom of a people. See page 667. 
loyalist (loi'dMst). One who was loyal to the 
king and therefore opposed the American 
Revolution. 

lubberly (ltib'6r-ll). Clumsy; loutish, 
lucrative (Ifi'krd-tlv). Profitable, 
lunar (iQ'ner). Referring to the moon. See 
page 629. 

lysis (ll'sis). Cell destruction. See page B9S, 

M 

machinations (m&k't na^shiinz). Plots, 
malady (m&l'd’dl). Sickness or defect, 
manifest (man't-f6st)» Evident to the senses; 
obvious. See page 63. 

marau(tor (md'rdd'er). A raider; a plunderer. 
See page 386. 

marquis (milr'kwls). A noble rank above an 
earl or count and below a duke, 
martyr (mfir'ter). One who endures torture or 
is put to death for the sake of a principle or a 
belief. * 

meandered (md &n'dSrd). Turned and twisted; 
wandered. See page 46. 


meditative (mCd't ta'tIv). Thoughtful, 
meekness (mSk'nSs). Mildness of temper 
mercenary (mfir'sanPrK). Acting merely for 
reward. 

meted (m6t'6d). Measured out; allotted, 
meteorology (mS'te-5r-61'6-iI). The study of 
■ the atmosphere and atmospheric conditions, 
mettle (ra6t'’l). Spirit; fortitude; quality of 
temperament. 

mimicked (mira'ikd). Made fun of by imitat¬ 
ing. 

minarets (mln'd rgts'). Slender lofty towers 
attached to a Moslem mosque, 
misconstrued (mls'kan-stroodO* Misinter¬ 
preted; misunderstood. 

molecule (mdl'^-kfil). The smallest unit of a 
chemical element or compound, 
momentum (mO mCn'tiim). Impetus; forward 
motion. 

monopoly (mC nOp'fl ll). Exclusive control 
over a market or a service, 
monotony (m6 n6t'6 nl). Tiresome Lick of 
variety. 

mosques (mfisks). Mohammedan places of 
public worship. 

musing (mQz'Ing). Meditating; thinking, 
mute (mQt). Silent. See page 175. 
mystical (mfe'tl-kdl). Spiritual. 

N 

nautical (n6'tl-kdl). Referring to the sea, sear 
men, or ships. See page 668. 
neat (net). Cattle or oxen, 
negotiate (nfi gS'shl at). 1. Colloquial, to ac¬ 
complish. 2. To hold conferences in order to 
reach an agreement. See page 298. 
nickered (nik'grd). Neighed or laughed, 
notorious (nC to'rl iis). Widely known in an 
unfavorable way. 
novelty (n6v"l-ti). Newness, 
nuptieds (ntip'shdlz). Wedding ceremonies. 


oasis (O-d'sls). A fertile green spot in a desert. 
See page 122. 

oblivion (db llv'l-fin). The state of being for¬ 
gotten. See page 53. 

obscure (db-skfir'). 1. Hidden; vague; hard to 
understand. 2. Faint; dark. See page 682. 
obsessed (db-sSst'). Haunted by a fixed idea, 
o^isolete (6b'sd<l£t). Out of date. 

Occidental (Sk'sf dSn'tdl). Western, as opposed 
to Oriental, or Eastern, 
oligarclur (filT-gkr'ld). A small ruling group; 

a government controlled by a small group, 
omnipotent (fimnIp'6-Unt). All-powerful, 
omniscient (6m n]^'fot). All-knowing. See 
page 668. 


bar; church; dog; ar^us; fat; go; hear; jail; key; lame; meat; not; ring; pay; ran; see; shell; 
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opprobriouB (d-prO'bri-^). Infamous; dis¬ 
graceful. See page S88. 

ordsftl (dr-d6l0. A severe trial or experience, 
orgy (dr'jO- A wild revelry, 
orientation (S'rl-en-tE'shfin). Sense of aware¬ 
ness of one’s surroundings or familiarity with 
them. 

ornate (dr-nEtO- Decorated to excess. 


paradoxical (pEr'd-ddk'sl-kdl). Seeming to con¬ 
tradict itself. 

parapet (pEr'd-pSt). A low wall or protecting 
railing. 

paraphernalia (pEr'd-fEr-nE'll-d). Furnishings 
or apparatus. 

parboil (pEr'boir). !• To boil partially. 2. To 
overheat. 

pathetic (pd'thfit'Ik). Pitiful, 
paunch (pdnch). A large belly, 
pensiye (bSn'slv). Dreamily thoughtful, 
perambudator (pSr-Em'bh-lE'tEr). A baby 
carriage. 

perceptions (pEr-sSp'shihiz). Sensations, 
perilous (pEr'i-li^s). Dangerous, 
pemicke^ (pEr-nHc'E-tl). Fussy, 
persistent (pgr-sls'ttot). Lasting; persevering. 
I)ert (pflrt). Lively, 
phlegmatic (flSg-mEt'lk). Sluggish, 
physiognomy (fiz'l-dg'nbml). Outward ap¬ 
pearance, especially of the face 
pinioned (pln'y^nd). Restrainad by having 
the arms bound to one’s sides. See page 386. 
pinnacles (pin'd-k'lz). Lofty peaks, 
piqued (pekt). Aroused to anger. See page 333. 
placate (plE'kEt). To pacify or satisfy. See 
page 548. 

plaited (plEt'gd). Braided, 
plausible (plA'zf-b’l). Reasonable; believable, 
pliable (pli'd b’l). Flexible, 
portent (pSr'tSnt). A marvel; a forewarning, 
porticoes (p6r'tl-k6z). Covered places for 
walking; colonnades. 

potentate pO'tEn-tEt). A powerful ruler, 
potentials (pO-tSn'shdlz). Possibilities, 
precarious (prg-kEr'l-'Es). Insecure; uncertain, 
precincts (prS'slngkts). The enclosed grounds; 
boundaries. 

precipitately (prg-slp'lE-tEt-11). Hurriedly, 
precise (prg-sis'). Exact, 
premature (prS'md-tOr'). Too early; untimely, 
premise (prEm'Is). In logic, a fact accepted as 
a stMling point. 

premonition (prg'mb nlsh'iin). A forewarning. 
iSse page 343. 

preposterous (prg’p6s'tSr*'EB). Ridiculous, 
pretnisions (pre-tEn'^iinz). Claims, 
pretentious (prE^ten'shiis). Showy. 


primeral (prl-mgVdl). Belonging to the first 
ages; primitive. 

prodigious (prE-dlj'^is). Marvelous; monstrous, 
profaned (pr6-fEnd'). Violated; treated with 
irreverence or disrespect, 
promenades (pr5m'E-nadz')> Walks or places 
for walks. iSee page 333. 

propellants (prO-pEFdnts). Fuels or agents for 
pushing a craft forward. See page 639. 
proscription (prO-skrlp'shiin). Public posting, 
prostrate (prds'trat). Lying fiat on the ground, 
protruding (prd-trood'lng). Sticking out; pro¬ 
jecting. 

provender (prfiv'En-d6r). Dry food for domestic 
animals. 

puissant (pQ'I-sdnt). Mighty, 
punitive (pu'nt-tiv). Punishing. 

Q 

quince (kwins). A hard, acid fruit used for 
making jellies. 

quizzical (kwiz'l-kdl). Teasing. 


rabblement (rEb^’l-mEnt). The mob. 
rationally (rEsh'^n-cfi-ll). Sensibly, 
ravishing (rEv'lsh-Ing). Joy-inspiring, 
rebuke (rfi-buk'). To scold or reprimand, 
reconnoiter (rEk'E-noi'ter). To survey; to ex¬ 
amine by sight; to look around. See page 386. 
recuperation (rE'k&'pEr-a'sh^n). Recovery of 
health or strength. See page 639. 
redoubted (rE dout'Ed). Famous; renowned, 
redress (rE-drSs'). To set right; to make amends, 
relentlessly (rE lEnt'16s-lI). Sternly; harshly, 
reluctantly (rE-ltik'tEnt-lI). Unwillingly, 
renmants (rSm'ndnts). Remaining pieces, 
rent (r6nt). Tom. See page 567. 
reproach (rE-pr5ch'). Discredit or blame, 
reputed (rE-pQt'Ed). Popularly supposed, 
requisition (rSk'wf-zIsh'iin). An order for 
materials or services. 

resentment (rE*zEnt'mEnt). A feeling of dis¬ 
pleasure because of a wrong or insult. See 
page 133. 

resided (rE-zId'Ed). Lived; dwelled, 
resolute (rEz'E-lut). X>etermined; bold. See 
page 639. • 

resonant (rEz'O-ndnt). ResoumJ^ng; re-echoing, 
restive (rEs'tlv). Balky; unmanageable, 
reticent (rEt^f-sEnt). Quiet; unconununicative. 
See page 374~ 

retrieve (rE-trSv'). To recover or regain, 
rheumy (rdom'I). Causing mucous inflamma¬ 
tions, BUch as colds, 
ricocheted (rne'E-shEd*). Rebounded, 
rigorous (rIg'Er-tis). Harsh; severe. See page 
269. 


tpe, chlotic, bEre, ftt, dttend, Krt, flEsk, atop; Eke, merely. Elect, Echo, prudEnt, doSr; Item, Inn, 
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rodent (rS'd&t). 1. Adj., gnawing or biting. 

2. Noun, a gnawing animal. See page 6SS. 
rosette (r6-z6t'). An imitation rose, 
rostrum (rOa'trfim). A stage for public speak¬ 
ing. 

ruffian (rtlf'f-dn). A cruel, rough person, 
rummaging (riim'lj’Ing). Searching by look¬ 
ing into every corner. 

rusticity (rQs-tIs'{*t!). Crudeness or simplicity. 
See page 46. 


S 

sacral (sa'krdl). Religious, 
sacrilegious (s&k'rl-lc'jits). Involving the crime 
of stealing or desecrating that which is holy. 
See page 386. 

sallow (siU'S). Sickly in complexion, 
sanctions (s&ngk'sht^nz). Approves, 
sanctuary (s&ngk'^-6r'I). 1. A holy place, 

such as a church or temple. 2. A place of 
safety or refuge. 

scalpel (skfiJ'p^l). A small, straight knife with 
a thin blade; a surgeon’s knife, 
scrabbling (skr&b'Ung). Pawing or scraping. 
See page 548. 

scrutinizing (skrdo'tf-nlz'lng). Examining 
closely. 

scuddi^ (skiid'fng). Driven along, as before 
a high wind. 

scuttering (sktit'er-Ing). Scurrying. See page 
648. 

segment (sl^'m^nt). A section, 
sentiment (sSn'tfm^t). Feeling or mental 
attitude. 

sepulchers (sSp'iil-kerz). Tombs; burial vaults, 
shambling (sh&m'bllng). Walking clumsily, 
significance (slg-nirt-kdns). Meaning; impor¬ 
tance. See page 693. 

silhouetted (sirdb-et'ed). Shadowed; outlined, 
simultaneously (si'mf^l tE'nd-i^sll). At the 
same time. 

sinister (sln'Is-tSr). Evil. See page 298. 
skepticism (skEp'tf-slz’m). Doubt; disbelief, 
slimsy (sllm'zf). Flimsy; frail, 
slithering (sU^'er-lng). Moving in a snakelike 
fashion. 

sodden (s5d'’n). Heavy with moisture, 
sojourned (sb-jilmd'h Stayed temporarily, 
somber (sdm'bgr). Gloomy; depressing. See 
page 361. .• 

soothsayer (sdoth'sE'gr). One who foretells, 
sophisticated (sfi'fis'tX-kEt'gd). Made worldly- 
wise through experience, 
sordid (sdr'dld). Dirty;, base, 
sovereigns (sb^Sr lnz). Highest rulers, 
specimen (spSs'f-mgn). ^ sample, 
specter (spgk'tgr). A ghost, 
spigots (splg'fits). Faucets. 
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stagnant (st&g'ndnt). Foul from lack of mo¬ 
tion. 

starboard (star'bord). The right side, 
stolidly (stbl'id'll). Dully; calmly, 
stupendous (stO-pen'dEs). Amazing, 
subterranean (shb'tg-ra'ng-En). Underground, 
subtle (sat'’l). 1. Crafty. 2. Mentally acute, 
subvert (sOb-vdrt'). To overthrow, 
subvisible (stib-viz't-b’l). Too small to be seen. 
SUfficeth (sE-fis'gth). Is enough, 
suffuse (sE-fQz'). To overspread. See page 46. 
sullen (stil'gn). Gloomily silent; sulky, 
sundering (shn'dSr-Iug). Cutting apart, 
supplementary (shp'ig mSn'td-rl). Additional, 
suppressed (sE'prSst'). Kept from telling, 
surly (sAr'lI). Ill-natured; rude, 
surmising (slir-miz'lng). Guessing; inferring. 
See page 46. 


taper (ta^Cr). A small wax candle, 
taut (tdt). Tightly drawn; not slack. Noun, 
tautness. See page 133. 

tentatively (t6n'td-tlv-ll). Experimentally; pro¬ 
visionally. 

terrestrial (t6r68''trl-dl). Earthly; worldly. 
See page 568. 

testament (tCs'td-m£nt). A will. 

tether (tsth'er). A rope or chain. 

tinctures (tlngk'j^rz). 1. Colors or dyes. 

2. Solutions of medicinal substances in alcohol 
toxic (tSk'sIk). Poisonous, 
traversing (tsftv'ers-Ing). Traveling across, 
tremulously (trfim'tl-ifts-llf). Timidly; quiv- 
eringly. 

tumult (ta'mtllt). Uproar and confusion, 
tyranny (tlr'd-nl). A cruel government. 


unassailable (tin'd-sEl'd-b’l). Safe from attack, 
unavailing (fin'd-val'fng). Of no benefit, 
unbumished (En-bfir'nlsht). Not polished, 
undepleted (fin'dg-plet'Sd). Not used up. 
undismayed (tln'dls mEdO. Not discouraged, 
unpurged (fin-pfirjd'). Not cleansed, 
unremitting (tin'rg-mit'ing). Unceasing. See 
page 374. 

unswerving (tin-swfirv^Ing). 1. Unfailing. 
2. Not leaving a straight course. 


valiantly (val'y<*nt-10. Bravely, 
vanguard (vEn'gard’). !• The advance party 
of an army. 2. Those who are first, 
vaqueros (va kEr'oz). Cowboys, 
varlet (va^lEt). A scoundrel, 
vehement (ve'£*mfot). Forceful. See page ISS. 


bar; church; dog; arddous; fat; go; hear; jail; key; lame; meat; not; ring; pay; ran; see; shell; 
tenT^ere, thick; pasMre; vast; wind; yes; zoo, zh - z in azure. 
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yengaance (vSn'jdns). PunishmeQt; revenge, 
venomous (vfin'&m'i^s). 1. Poisonous. 2. Spite¬ 
ful. 

verdure (vftr'^r). Greenness; ve^tation. 
versstUitg (vSr'sfl-tll'i-tl). Ability in many 
lines. 

vesture (v&'Wr). Garment, 
vigilant (vlj^t-Mnt). Watchful. See page 269. 
virUe (vlr'Il). Masculine; manly. See page 869. 
voluble (v61'G-b’l). Talkative. See page S74. 
voluptuous (vb-lbp'tb-i^s). Luxurious, 
vouchsafe (vouch-ssF). To grant or bestow. 


W 

wafted (w&ft'fid). Floated. See page 567, 
wariness (w^r^I-nSs). Carefulness; caution. 
See page 53. 

wistful (wIstTd&l). Yearning. See page 175, 

Y 

yeoman’s (yS'mdnz) service. Great and loyal 
service. 

Z 

sest (zfist). Enjoyment; relish; gusto. Adj., 
zestful. 


Ape, chAotic, bAre, At, Attend, Art, HAsk, dtop; Ake, mfrely, Alect, Acho, prudAnt, do§r; item, inn, 
rarfty; 5de, 6paque, fdr, d5t, iSft, cAnhde; sd5n, td6k; sour, toil; tube, Anique, tArn, sAp, dntil 
bar; church; dog; ar^ous; fat; go; hear; jail; key; lame; meat; not; ring; pay; ran; see; shell; 
ten; &ere, thick; pastAre; vast; wind; yes; zoo, zh = z in azure. 
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